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Mr. Suppparp. All right, gentlemen. The committee will come to 
rder. The leadoff witness on “Operation and maintenance”’ items 
will be Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, the Honorable John 
\M. Sprague. Mr. Sprague, do you have a statement you wish to 
present to the committee? 

Mr. Spraaus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suzprparp. You may proceed without interruption until such 
time as it Is completed. 

Mr. Spracur. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
are here today to introduce the “Operation and maintenance”’ appro- 
prations of the Defense budget for fiscal year 1961. Last year, at 
your invitation, Mr. McNeil made the first over-all presentation of 
this kind. J appreciate the opportunity to follow that precedent. 

My remarks are intended to preface the detailed statements and 
presentations that will be given subsequently by each of the service 
pokesmen. Therefore, I will address myself to major summaries of 
the principal operation and maintenance activities. 

The 1961 request for new obligational authority totals $10.5 billion 
ind covers 12 appropriations grouped under title II of the bill now 
vefore you. The purpose of this arrangement—initiated last year— 
sto identify clearly the functional aspects of these accounts. At the 
same time, however, we have retained separate appropriations for the 
'ganizational components of the Defense Department. The amounts 
requested for each appropriation under this title, compared with prior 
year new obligational authority, direct obligations, and expenditures 
re shown in detail in attachments A—1, A-2, and A-3. The estimate 
0 1961 is approximately $227 million, or 2.2 percent more than 1960 
ind $395 million, or 3.9 percent more than our experience in 1959. 


(1) 
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Secretary Gates, Assistant Secretary Lincoln, and other witnegsq 
have described to you the general approach and procedure followed 
in the preparation and review of the 1961 budget. For the operation 
and maintenance accounts, the services submitted requests totaling 
$10,559 million. The request for operation and maintenance funk 
in the President’s budget for 1961 totals $10,527 million including 
funds for the new health benefit program for civilian employees and 
airborne alert. These last two items were not included in the initial 
service submissions to the Secretary of Defense. 

At this point, may I say that there was again this year a notice. 
able improvement in the quality of the hak a= gs material sub. 
mitted in support of the service’s requests. I feel sure that during 
the course of your hearings this improvement will be noted, espe cially 
in the presentation of dese riptive workload data. 

This year, for the first time, the services have provided the con. 
mittee budget information on each of the unified and specified con- 
mands, including data on their operation and maintenance activities 
We hope that this material will further assist in vour review of the 
operation and maintenance requests for 1961. 


BUDGET STRUCTURE 


We are continually working to refine the “Operation and mainte 
nance” accounts so that they will include only those prigeets that 
really belong there. For example, we have, again this year, trans 
ferred certain test and evaluation projects and several proc urea 
items to the proper appropriation accounts. We transferred into the 

“Operation and maintenance” appropriations the administrative 
headquarters costs formerly included in the Navy’s procurement 
appropriations. We feel that in taking such actions, we are develop- 
ing a more coherent and internally consistent group of appropriations 
which will encourage better review and management of the programs 

In the 1960 budget, Congress approved the consolidation of nine 
Navy appropriations into a single “Operation and maintenance” 
account in order to provide for greater flexibility in Navy operations 
This move has already proved beneficial. Assistant Secretary 
Lincoln, in his appearance before your committee, described our 
system for reporting reprograming actions to you in accordance with 
the provisions of House Report No. 408, 86th Congress. In our 
report of January 25, 1960, we have noted the operation and mainte 
nance reprograming actions that have occurred this year. 

We recognize, of course, that additional refinements are possible. 
One of the more important areas is the deve lopment of uniform budget 
accounts for the “Operation and maintenance” appropriations of all 
the services. Generally, we plan to follow the functional break—used 
by the Army in the budget request before you—with such categories 
as operating forces, training, Reserves, central supply, major overhaul, 
medical activities, and so forth. A uniform budget structure along 
these lines will provide a much improved view of the application of 
resources and should assist both the internal management. within the 


Department of Defense and the review by Congress. Department of 


Defense Directive 7040.1 describes this concept of improved financial 
management and, with your permission, I would like to submit it 
for the record. 
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Mr. Suepparp. It is so ordered. Proceed. 
(Department of Defense Directive 7040.1 follows:) 


May 29, 1959 

NUMBER 7040.1 

ASD(Comp) 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Program for Improvement in Financial Management in the Area of 
Appropriations for Operation and Maintenance 


I. PURPOSE 


This directive establishes the basic policies for the development of planned 
programs by the Department of Defense for the improvement of financial manage- 
ment in the areas of appropriations for operation and maintenance and for prep- 
aration of spe cific time schedules for completion of such programs, in conformity 
with Bureau of the Budget Bulletin 57-5, dated October 10, 1956. 


lI. AUTHORITY 


This directive is issued pursuant to the provisions of the Budget and Accounting 
Act 1921; Title IV of the National Security Act, as amended; the Budget and 
{ecounting Procedures Act of 1950; Public Law 863, 84th Congress, and related 
instructions of the President. 


III. BASIC OBJECTIVES 


A. The basie objectives of improvement in financial management are as follows: 
Improved budgeting and justification of appropriation and apportionment 
requests, based upon coordinated programing and planning, through the use of 
nformation on costs and accomplishments of programs and activities appro- 
priately classified to meet management requirements. This would include review 
by the Bureau of the Budget and Congressional Appropriations Committees of 
major reprograming actions, through timely submission to them of current revised 
budgets on a cost basis, whether or not additional appropriations or apportion- 
ments are required. 

Improved administration and management within the Department of 
Defense of operations and resources by responsible organizations, through: 

a) The use of cost-based operating budgets and simplified, more flexible, 
funding practices based upon such operating budgets. 

(b) The use of reports on performance in terms of costs and related pro- 
gram data, especially in relation to operating budgets, and reports on the 
status of resources. 

B. Attainment of these objectives involves development of plans for: 

Use of cost-based budgets for purposes of supporting appropriation requests 
ind in administration and management of the department and all suborganiza- 
tional units. 

2. Support of the budget justification by information on performance and 
program costs by organizational units 

3. Use, insofar as possible, of a consistent account structure for purposes of 
programing, budgeting, and accounting (including reporting) based upon identifi- 
cation of programs and functions being performed, synchronized with the organi- 
zation al structure. 

1. Making of administrative subdivisions of appropriations on the basis of 
cost-based budgets. 

9. Simplification of administrative subdivisions of appropriations with the 
obje ctive of financing each operating unit from not more than one subdivision of 

inds from each appropriation affecting such unit. 

6. Use of the accrual basis of accounting with financial accounting for property 
ag an integral part of the system. 


IV. POLICIES AND PRINCIPLES 
1. Cost-based budgets 
1. Cost-based budgets should be used in financial management with respect to 
peration and maintenance for all purposes, including: 
(a) Budgets required in support of appropriation requests which culminate 
in the President’s Budget. 
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(b) Budgets required for administrative and management purposes in th 
budget execution process after appropriations are made. These are terme; 
hereinafter, “operating budgets’’. 

2. Budgets should be prepared, presented, and justified in command and map. 
agement channels as a basis for review, adjustment, and approval at each high 
level, running up to the Congress in the case of the President’s Budget, and to th 
Bureau of the Budget in the case of operating budgets. While operating budget 
must start at the level of each operating unit responsible for performance, budgets 
supporting appropriation requests should start at the highest level within a mij. 
tary department which has the capability and information necessary to translate 
program objectives into budget estimates. 

3. Budgets should be used at all levels of management as the means for coor. 
dinating plans and programs with available resources. This means that operating 
budgets should be kept currently revised and approved at every level in coordina. 
tion with any changes in plans and programs. (See paragraph IV E 1.) 

4. At the level of each military department, the form and content of operating 
budgets should be consistent with the President’s Budget. Within each military 
department, the component operating budgets for the respective operating 
agencies and their operating units should be in terms of costs of the programs, or 
portions of programs, for which they are responsible for management and execv- 
tion, considering the manner in which the military department is organized and 
operated and the operating needs of each responsible element of management at 
each level. 

5. Application of the principle of budgeting for the costs of programs, or 
portions of programs (or functions) by the responsible operating agencies and 
operating units requires for each, the identification of those costs which it has a 
responsibility to control under the particular plan of organization and manage- 
ment. Generally, each operating unit should budget for the cost of consumable 
materiel and work or services furnished by any other operating agency or operating 
unit for use in performance of its functions. However, no operating unit should 
budget for costs which it cannot control to a significant degree or for which itis 
not functionally responsible—for example: costs of military personnel of combat 
force units and costs of installation support where the operating unit is a tenant 
and has no assigned management responsibility. 



























B. Coverage of operation and maintenance appropriation 
¢ t PPro] 





1. There should be only one operation and maintenance appropriation for each 
military department. 

2. The operation and maintenance appropriation of each military department 
should include only the costs of operation and maintenance programs. The 
operation and maintenance area should be defined consistently for each military 
department. More specifically, the programs should be determined as follows 

(a) These programs should include all activities and functions in operating, 
training, and maintaining the military forces, and in general administration 
of the departments. 

(b) Costs of programs identified as research and development and capital 
programs (acquisition and construction of real property, and procurement 
and production of materiel of a capital type) should be excluded from the 
operation and maintenance appropriation. 

3. To the extent it may be impracticable to finance all costs of operation and 
maintenance programs under the appropriations, for that purpose, cost-based 


budgets for the operation and maintenance programs should still include these 
costs and disclose the amounts financed under each other appropriation. 


C. Integrated account structure 


1. Under each appropriation for operation and maintenance there should be 
one account structure for classifying costs for the joint purposes of programing, 
planning, budgeting, and accounting (including reporting). 

2. Summary accounts used in budgets and reports submitted to higher levels 
should be distinguished from supporting cost accounts used at operating levels. 
The former type of accounts are called hereinafter, “budget accounts’’: the latter, 
“cost accounts’”’. Budget accounts are comprised of “budget-program accounts” 
and “‘budget-activity accounts’. Budget accounts will be prescribed by the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) in accordance with the criteria 
hereinafter provided. 

3. Uniform budget-program accounts should be established for the three mili- 
tary departments. These accounts should represent logical groupings of “budget- 
activity accounts” based upon their organizational structures and primary fune- 
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sions; so far as feasible such groupings should be comparable for the three military 
id nts. 

Budget-activity accounts s a be devised for each military department 
sdividually in consideration of each of the following: 

a) Identification of primary functions and natural programing categories. 
Identification of responsible organization units at operating level. 
Establishing, so far as feasible, uniformity and comparability between 

these accounts for the three military departments. 
5. Cost accounts should be devised within each military department indi- 
idually in consideration of the following: 

a) The cost accounts should be designed primarily to meet the needs of 
local management. They should be based upon identification of functions 
and organization units responsible for performance at the operating level. 

bh) At the same time, provision must be made for such cost accounts as 
may be required for grouping, or for distribution by appropriate cost account- 
ing methods, into accounts prescribed for use in recurring budgets and 
reports to higher levels. Such higher level requirements include data 
required for the President’s Budget, budgets and reports in terms of budget- 
activity accounts, uniform cost reports for comparable types of activities, 
and uniform cost data needed departmentwide by headquarters and staff 
elements of the Office of Secretary of Defense. 

s of budgeting and accounting 

1. Budget estimating and accounting should be in terms of requirments and 
osts for each budget account, as defined in paragraph IV C 2. Costs in each 
uuld be all those for which the respective agency or operating units is 
ible for control. (See paragraph IV A 5.) 

iation of facilities and equipment will be budgeted and accounted 

re a valid, recurring, management need exists for this information. 

it will be expected that depreciation computations will be considered 
‘ial cost studies for making management decisions. 

ivations and accrued expenditures should be budgeted and accounted for 


( 


¢ 


of the budget accounts for which separate obligation limitations are 
shed in connection with apportionment action. (See paragraph IV E 3.) 
Total costs for all budget accounts for a fiscal period should be reconciled 


ith the total accrued expenditures and total obligations incurred for each 
fseal year for each appropriation or appropriation subdivision thereof. There 
ust be reconciliation between total costs and total accrued expenditures and 
tal obligations for each of the several open appropriation accounts or the 
subdivisions thereof. ee such reconciliations must be made under 
ach ee or subdivision thereof for each of the budget accounts subject 
0 oblig ation limitation. (See paragraph IV E 3, 4, and 5.) Wherever there 
re cued differences between total obligations, total accrued expenditures 
nd al costs in any budget or report, and there is a need for explanation, an 
alysis of the major factors accounting for the differences should be provided. 
5. Budget estimating and accounting for reimbursements should be in terms 
fearnings and anticipated earnings for the fiscal year at the appropriate levels 
{management responsibility, subclassified to the extent practicable or required 
to show the budget account and sources. Reimbursements earned should not 
oe Offset against obligations, accrued expenditures, and costs in budgets and 
reports. 

§. Cash rece ipts and disbursements should be budge ted only in total for each 
ippropriation. They should be accounted for only in total for each"appropriation 
id for each subdivision thereof. 


E. Budget authorizations, limitations, and funding 

1, Operating budgets for the fiscal year at every level, based upon programs 
for work to be performed, should be approved and ‘authorize d for execution after 
review and adjustment, by the next higher level of command or management. 
Uperating budgets for the fiscal year, at every level, should be revised as required 
during the fiscal year, coordinated with current revisions of programs, generally 
$n a quarterly basis, but more often if there are major program revisions; each 
revised operating budget should be reviewed, adjusted, and approved and 
ilthorized for execution by the next higher level of command or management 
when it involves a change in total amount or a significant change in amount 
lor any individual budget account. 

2 Subject to such latitude as may be specified by the authorizing level, the 

otal amount of its current approved operating budget should be a limit: ation on 
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an annual basis, as well as an authorization, to each military department, operatin 
agency, or operating unit. Within the overall annual total limitation, the amount 
budgeted, in terms of cost for each budget account, in each current approved 
operating budget, would represent a target—not a separate limitation. Apy 
excess of costs over the annual total limitation or any major excess of costs over 
1 subordinate target by budget account should be explained and where there ig 
evidence of mismanagement, there should be disciplinary action. In authorizing 
the degree of latitude of annual limitations, provision should be made to avoid 
unnecessary explanations of minor excesses. Such limitations are not subject to 
control and enforcement under section 3679, Revised Statutes. (However, the 
funded portion of these costs is separately limited in terms of obligations which 
are subject to control and enforeement under section 3679—see paragraphs 3, 4 
and 5 below.) 

3. Requests for apportionment of appropriated funds to the Bureau of the 
Budget and administrative actions within the Department of Defense, authorizin 
and limiting the use of appropriated funds (funding authorizations), should be 
based upon obligational requirements shown in the respective operating budgets, 
as a part of the action taken to authorize each operating budget or revision thereof, 
For the present, in connection with apportionment action separate obligation 
limitations will be established in terms of such budget accounts as may be de 
termined by the Secretary of Defense or Director of the Bureau of the Budget, in 
addition to an overall obligation limitation for each operation-and-maintenanece 
appropriation. 

4. Within each military department, funding authorizations (allocations and 
allotments) to incur obligations should be made by means of subdivisions of 
appropriated funds to operating agencies and operating units, through the chain 
of command or management 

5. There should be only one allocation of funds from the operations and mainte- 
nance appropriation to any operating agency or intermediate operating agency, 
and only one allotment of funds from any such allocation to each operating unit. 
Where at any installation, there are minor tenant operating units under the 
separate command or management of the same operating agency as the host 
operating unit, they all may be jointly financed under one allotment from that 
operating agency, if so provided by the regulations of the military department 
concerned; in a similar manner, two or more minor tenant operating units under 
the separate command or management of the same operating agency, even though 
different from the host operating unit, may be jointly financed under one allot- 
ment from that operating agency. Each allocation or allotment should carry 
with it, only such additional obligation limitations as may be established by the 

3ureau of the Budget or Secretary of Defense in connection with apportionment 
action, or otherwise as required by the Congress or the President. (See paragraph 
IV E 3.) 

6. In general, no suballotment should be made by any operating unit to another, 
except to an operating unit over which it has command or management responsi- 
bility. 

7. When an order for furnishing consumable materiel or work or services is 
given by one operating unit to another, within the Department of Defense, 
involving a charge to a fund of the ordering unit, it should be made on a reimburs- 
able basis, and not by “citation of funds” (i.e. direct charge by the performing unit 
to the funds of the ordering unit.) Nor should there be an advance of funds to 
finance such an order. (This should not be construed as prohibiting advances to 
management funds as authorized by law and regulations issued thereunder.) 

8. (a) Reimbursements earned and anticipated to be earned are an additional 
source of obligational authority under the appropriation for operation and mainte- 
nance. Such reimbursements may be anticipated in establishing obligational 
authority at the appropriate level, provided the amounts are adjusted for the 
fiscal year as a whole to the amounts earned. ‘ 

(b) In any case where complete management and control of a program is 
retained at the level of a military department, reimbursements would be budgeted 
and their use controlled at that level This means, in such a case, that allocations 
and allotments of funds would be in terms of gross or total obligational authority 
shown in operating budgets of the respective operating agencies and operating 
units responsible for carrying out the program. 

(c) However, to the extent it is feasible te decentralize operations under any 
program involving reimbursements, to either an operating agency or an operating 
unit, reimbursements earned or anticipated to be earned should be made automati- 
cally available thereto upon the same basis required for the appropriation as 4 
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whole. This means, that the initial determination of the allocation (and also the 
allotment, in the appropriate instance) should be made upon the basis of deducting 
estimated reimbursements to be earned from estimated gross obligational require- 
ments, as Shown by the related approved operating budget; reimbursements 
earned or anticipated to be earned would be added to the allocation or allotment 

the extent that such reimbursements cover costs funded to the operating agency 

r operating unit, respectively. " 
F. Financial reports 

|. Amonthly financial report for the area of operation and maintenance should 
e prepared by each military department and by each of its operating agencies and 
erating units. Each report should be submitted to the next higher level of 
ommand or Management, as well as to the command and staff of the reporting 
agency or unit, for management use in evaluation of performance of the operating 
prograims ; for undertaking corrective action when required; and for coordinated 

velopment of future programs and budgets, and revisions of current programs 

nd budgets, when appropriate. 

The financial report of an operating agency should be prepared by consolida- 
tion of the re ports of its operating units with data provided by its own accounts. 
similarly, the financial report of a military department should be pre pared by 

msolidation of reports of its operating agencies and other operating units with 
lata prov ided by its own accounts. 

ach financial report for the area of operation and maintenance should 
nelude as a Minimum, with respect to the related appropriated fund or subdivision 

thereof, the following component reports: 

(a) Report of changes in funds available in terms of sources of funds, 
accrued expenditures, and obligations incurred for the period ending on the 
reporting date. (S.F. 133-type of report.) 

b) Report on costs incurred, compared with amounts budgeted, sum- 
marized to the extent appropriate to the level concerned, for the period ending 
on the reporting date, with reconciliations of total costs and total accrued 
expenditures and total obligations. 

(c) Report on reimbursements earned and anticipated to be earned, com- 
pared with amounts budgeted, in appropriate detail, for the period ending 
on the reporting date. 

(d) Report on total cash receipts and disbursements, compared with 
amounts budgeted, for the period ending on the reporting date, with rec- 
onciliations to total reimbursements earned and total accrued expenditures, 
respectively. 

(ec) Report on fund resources, unpaid obligations, and balance available 
for obligation at the reporting ds ate. (Section 1311-type report.) 

(f) Report (quarterly only) on total cost of inventory of consumable 
materiel on hand and in transit currently being financed under the appro- 
priation for operation and maintenance, classified by materiel category and 
stock class to the extent appropriate, at the reporting date, together with a 
summary of the changes in the amount of the Government’s investment 
therein for the period ending on the reporting date (reconciled with data 
on inventory changes shown in the cost report). 

Financial reports required from the military departments will be prescribed in 
separate Department of Defense instructions. 

In addition to the foregoing, financial reports should be accompanied by a 
urative setting forth highlights and data, on an exceptions basis, with respect 
major variances by item between costs of performance and (a) estimated costs 

nthe current approved operating budget, and (b) cost standards based on work 
neasurements, where applicable. Other data may also be required in reports for 
lanagement purposes. 

5. Within the Department of Defense, individual staff elements at each level, 
ind heads of responsible suborganizational units within each operating unit, should 
receive cost data as may be justified for their respective area of responsibility or 
nterest, either on a recurring periodic basis or one-time basis. 

6. Recurring reporting requirements should be held to a minimum of detail. 
in prescribing recurring reporting requirements, higher management levels should 
tercise restraint in establishing the detailed requirements. Wherever possible, 
the principle of reporting by exception should be followed. Variations of required 
reports to meet different conditions should be permitted. Moreover, it is desir- 
ble to unify or harmonize all higher level reporting requirements, as far as possible. 

general, it should also be recognized that continuous cost accounting should 
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not be designed so elaborately as to meet an objective of providing continuously 
every kind of specialized data infrequently required. Frequently a one-time eogt 
study for a special purpose may be made upon the basis of analysis of the accounts, 
or such studies should be made upon the basis of cost estimates rather than cost 
accounting data. 


G. Accounting reco} ds 


1. The accounting records at every level should be so designed as to permit 
summarization of financial transactions in a manner required to produce efficiently, 
accurately, and timely in one system of accounts the data required for preparation 
of prescribed budgets and financial reports oe for such day-to-day data as may 
be required in financial administration. In addition, the records must be so de. 
signed and maintained as to facilitate audit. 

2. While, in general, it is expected that accounting records will be maintained 
by each accountable operating unit, it x! expected that suitable arrangements 
will be made, wherever fe asible, for Laer accounting service for two or more 
operating units at one geographical | on and for similar service of any small 
separately-located operating unit By 3 another unit on a satellite basis. 

3. Accounting records should be designed and maintained with the objective 
of eliminating, to the greatest practicable extent, any duplication of recorded 
data between different levels of management and within any operating agency 
or operating unit. 

1. Accounting for cash receipts and disbursements at every level must be syn- 
chronized with monthly reporting thereon to the Treasury Department at the 
departmental level. 

5. Financial transactions recorded in the accounts at any level should be sup- 
ported by appropriate documentary evidence maintained at that site as a part 
of the accounting records, for such periods as may be required. 


H. Iniernal control 


1. The finane - system should be designed in each military dep: irtment at all 
levels with the ol jective of achieving an : ippropriate degree of checks and balances, 
as wellas coordination, in cdemeahdiner planning, budgeting, administesiat 
and review of performance between all command, staff, and management elements, 
in order to facilitate optimum operating results and economies in terms of costs, 
facilitate optimum use of available resources, prevent losses of funds, and avoid 
property losses which can be prevented. 

2. There should be an adequate system of internal auditing to provide those 
responsible for management at all levels with an independent, objective, and con- 
structive evaluation of the effectiveness and efficiency with which financial 
responsibilities are being carried out, including determining that management 
controls at all levels are adquate in concept and effective in application. 





V. IMPLEMENTATION 


A. Development of time-phased programs 


1. The phases of development and installation of each military dep: artment’s 
financial a aiane should be in orderly, progressive steps toward the ultimate 
objectives as set forth herein. It should be assumed that implementation of the 
required program must be completed July 1, 1962. 

2. Each military department should review its financial operations in relation 
to the basic policies contained in this directive and proceed to develop a time- 
phased program for bringing about necessary changes and improvements, taking 
into consideration its present stage of progress. Such programs shall be submitted 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) for approval within six 
months from the date of this directive. In connection with his review - 
approval of such programs, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) will 
furnish copies to, and consult with, the Committee for Defense Participation in 
the Joint Accounting Improvement Program, which will review the programs 
as required by Budget Bulletin No. 57-5. 

3. Each military department’s program should be prepared in terms of the 
constituent bureau, technical service, command or other major organizational 
entities, where appropriate, and should be developed to give priority attention to 
the areas of greatest need. 

The Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) will work closely 
with the military departments and the Assistant Secretaries of Defense, where 
appropriate, in the development of the time-phased programs. 
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5. The approval of the programs by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Com- 
troller), subject to such requirements for amendment as may be necessary to 
sonform the plan to the policies set forth in this directive, shall be conveyed to 
each military department for action and implementation within nine months from 
the date of this directive. 

B. Progressive implementation 

1. Important phases of progressive improvements in financial systems include 
the following: 

(a) Integration and coordination of programing and budgeting. 

(b) Establishment of improved account structures for use in budgeting 
and reporting as appropriate at every level. 

(1) Budget accounts. 
(2) Cost accounts. 

(c) Establishment of improved forms of budgets and reports for use at 
departmental level. 

(d) Establishment of an intergrated accounting system for all resources, 
including accounting on an accrual basis for changes therein in terms of 
costs, as well as obligations and disbursements of funds. 

(e) Establishment of the methods of budgeting and accounting for reim- 
bursements earned and anticipated. 

(f) Preparation and use of cost-based budgets. 

(1) At operating level. 
(2) At military department level. 

(g) Provision of information on program costs for the budget document 
and support of budget justifications by information on performance and 
program costs by organizational units. 


The foregoing list is not intended to be ‘an indication that each item must be 
completed before the next one is started. 

2. Attainment of certain ultimate objectives must be coordinated with various 
Congressional committees, especially the Appropriations Committees. For 
example: the appropriation structure, the coverage of appropriations for opera- 
tion and maintenance, and the extent of detailed statutory limitations upon 
obligations (other than by separate appropriations), would depend upon 
Appropriation Acts. 

3. Each military department should submit a quarterly progress report to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) on development and installation of 
its financial system, pursuant to the approved phased schedule. The initial 
quarterly progress report will cover activities during the first full calendar 
quarter after receipt of the approved program from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Comptroller). All quarterly progress reports will be submitted in 
duplicate to reach this office not later than the close of the month following the 
quarter to which they relate. This reporting requirement has been assigned 
Report Control Symbol DD-Comp(Q)381. 

4. Prior to installation of any major element of its financial system, a military 
department should prepare a manual, regulations, or instructions, whichever it 
deems appropriate, and obtain the approval of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller), in order to expedite implementation and avoid a requirement for 
issuance of undesirably detailed instructions for the Department of Defense as 
awhole. The Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) will work 
closely with the military departments and the Assistant Secretaries of Defense, 
where appropriate, during the development of such manuals, regulations, or 
instructions. 

Tuomas S. GatTEs, 
Acting Secretary of Defense. 


OF 





GLOSSARY TERMS 


Budget.—(n) A planned program for a fiscal period in terms of (a) estimated 
costs, obligations and expenditures, (b) source of funds for financing, including 
reimbursements anticipated and other resources to be applied, and (c) explanatory 
and workload data on the projected programs and activities. (v) To prepare 
such a program. 

Combat force unit.—A tactical unit of a military service. Excludes a supporting 
base or post. 
_ Cost.—(1) The amount paid or payable for the acquisition of property or serv- 
lees, (2) The amount paid or payable applicable to materiel consumed and 
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services received—generally termed expense. In the case of property, cost ma 
be measured by estimated amount which might currently be paid, rather than 
actual amount paid. [These two types of cost measurement differ in timing jn 
that the first includes acquisition of property in advance of use or consumption; 
the second includes cost of materiel consumed regardless of when acquired, and 
sometimes amortization of the cost of capital-type property held (depreciation) } 

Expenditures, accrued.—Amounts due and payable during the fiscal period 
(without reference to the fiscal period in which they were paid or will be paid) 
for goods and services and other assets received, for progress payments due 
under contractual obligations, and for other liabilities incurred not involving 
the furnishing of goods and services (excluding amounts received on loans), 
Advances of funds to contractors, employees, and other Government activities 
prior to expenditure by them are not accrued expenditures. 

Function, primary.—A clearly defined type of operations assigned to an operat- 
ing unit from the standpoint of its principal assigned objectives, as distinguished 
from its component functions. For example, depot supply operations; depot 
maintenance of materiel. 

Function, component.—A clearly defined type of operations assigned to an oper- 
ating unit in order to carry out a primary function. For example, materiel 
receiving and issue functions of depot supply operations. Also, installation- 
support functions are component functions with respect to depot supply operations, 

Fund subdivision (administrative).—A segment of an appropriated or other fund, 
created by funding action as an administrative means of controlling obligations 
and expenditures within an agency (e.g. allocation, suballocation, allotment, 
suballotment). See also limitation, obligation. 

Funding.—An administrative action, normally within the chain of command 
or management, of granting and limiting authority to incur obligations and make 
expenditures, within appropriations made by the Congress and apportionment 
limitations established by the Bureau of the Budget (e.g. allocation, allotment). 
Such action should be based upon review and approval of an operating budget of 
the agency or activity being funded by the agency or activity which grants the 
authority. 

Limitation, obligation. A maximum amount established for obligations which 
may be incurred during a fiscal period for a specified purpose, pursuant to a 
statutory requirement, apportionment action, or an administrative determination. 
A fund subdivision is an obligation limitation, but any fund subdivision presently 
might have a number of subordinate obligation limitations. Moreover, if required 
by law, one obligation limitation might cover common elements of cost under two 
or more appropriations or fund subdivisions. 

Materiel, capital-type.—All items of property, except’rea! estate and consumable 
materiel (q.v.), necessary for the equipment, maintenance, operation and support 
of military activities without distinction as to their application for purposes of 
combat, logistical support, or administration. 

Materiel, consumable.—Materiel which after issue from stock is consumed in 
use or which, while having continuing life, becomes incorporated in other property, 
thus losing its identity (for example, spare parts). Excludes major components 
of equipment, such as aircraft engines, ship propeller shafts, and electronic ‘black 
boxes”. Note: It is impracticable to establish by definition a precise dividing 
line between consumable materiel and ‘‘capital-type’”’ materiel with respect to 
components of equipment. However, any components of equipment which are 
susceptible to cost control upon the basis of budgeting and accounting for the cost 
of consumption should be considered to be consumable materiel, and all other 
components should be considered to be capital-type materiel. 

Operating agency—A major high-level organization unit within a military 
department responsible for active planning, direction, and control of a program 
or segment thereof. For example, a military command, bureau, or technical 
service, ; 

Operating unit.—Each major organizational subdivision or entity made responsi- 
ble for execution of an identifiable segment of a program. It would include all 
identifiable activities under one command or management, whether in the field 
or at any higher level, such as an intermediate operating agency, an operating 
agency, or even a departmental headquarters. 

Reimbursements, anticipated.—The amount(s) of reimbursements expected 
to be earned and collected for the purpose of addition to appropriation or other 
funding authority as a source of available funds to cover obligations to be incurred 
in performance of work or services, or in procurement of materiel for others, or in 
replenishment of materiel to be delivered from stock. 
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teimbursements, earned.—The amount of reimbursements to be collected, 
based upon materiel, work, or services actually furnished (delivered), whether or 
not it is yet billed or collected. May also include progress billings on orders for 
work or services in process at the end of a fiscal year. 


APPROPRIATION COVERAGE 


Mr. SpraGusE. Operation and maintenance appropriations provide 
for the day-to-day costs of the Defense Establishment. These costs 
are directly related to the size of the forces, their readiness and de- 
ployment; to the inventories of weapons and supporting equipment; 
to the number and type of military facilities to be operated and main- 
tained; and to the numbers of military personnel and their families. 

To illustrate the coverage of these appropriations, it may be pointed 
out that these funds will support almost 214 million military personnel, 
their equipment, and their communities. In the broadest sense, we 
are dealing with the operating and support requirements of 14 Army 
divisions, 817 active ships, 3 Marine Corps combat divisions, and an 
active aircraft inventory of approximately 32,500. In addition, the 
operation and maintenance accounts cover the expenses incident to 
supporting Reserve components with a drill pay strength of 939,000 
men, their training facilities, and their equipment. Some of the major 
factors affecting operation and maintenance costs are summarized on 
attachment B. 

CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Assistant Secretary of Defense Finucane has already testified on our 
civilian employee programs and policies, including our efforts to re- 
duce manpower levels and curb any unjustified use of contractual 
services. 

Attachment C-1 to this statement shows the total direct hire 
civilian employees of the Department of Defense. Attachment C-—2 
shows the direct hire civilians paid from the operation and maintenance 
appropriations. It should be noted that average employment in these 
operation and maintenance activities will decrease from 753,477 in 
1959 to 725,656 in 1961—a reduction of almost 28,000 employees 
over the period. 


HEALTH INSURANCE FOR CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


While on the subject of the civilian work force, it is pertinent to 
note that recently enacted legislation requires each agency of the 
Federal Government for the first time to contribute to the costs of 
health insurance for its employees. The cost to the Department of 
Defense of this program is approximately $55 million, of which $46 
million is included in the operation and maintenance request for 1961. 
This estimate is based on biweekly Government contributions varying 
from $1.30 to $3.12, depending upon the employee’s marital status 
and an estimated participation rate of 90 percent. 


FORCES IN THE FIELD 


As each of the services presents in detail its operation and mainte- 
hance requests, you will recognize the increasing needs of the forces 
in the field. Although the numbers of military personnel, ships, and 
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aircraft show a decrease during the period of 1959-61, the continugp U" by 
delivery of significant numbers of new weapons and the increase} pencton 
utilization of highly sophisticated systems, generate continuing jp. longe! 
creases in operating costs. ns 0 
Increasing deployment of the NIKE-HERCULES air defense mis. 
sile in 1961 will raise the total operation and maintenance costs of thisf 
system by approximately $50 million over the 1959 level. Thisisf> ‘The 
just one of the items generating increases in the direct costs of the jlus t! 
Army combat forces during this period. Substantial increases in the ad 
numbers of helicopters, portable radar sets, and other advanced equip-f and tl 
ments enhance the mobility and striking power of the Army, but also the fir 
require increased operation and maintenance funds for the foree— gram 
receiving such equipment. thorot 
With regard to the Navy, the operation and maintenance costs off advan 
the POLARIS system from 1959 to 1961 are estimated to increas} \avy 
from $9 to $26 million. During 1961, naval forces will also receive} dditi 
new supersonic attack bombers and missile equipped fighters and} yndov 
surface-to-air and air-to-air missiles—all generating operation and} yseful 
maintenance costs exceeding those of their predecessors. In: 


The growing number of operationally deployed ballistic missiles wil 

















escri 
require more than $100 million in 1961 for operation and maintenance _— 
expenses of the Air Force. Installation of the SAGE system will be 
nearing completion by the end of fiscal year 1961 and we anticipate 
that for 1961 it will require $157 million in operation and maintenance 
funds, exceeding the current estimate for 1960 by $43 million. Itis Th 
expected that the annual operation and maintenance costs of SAGE | anoth 
will level off at about a quarter of a billion dollars compared with the | grour 
relatively modest $85 million experienced in 1959. The first site of } inven 
the ballistic missile early warning system (BMEWS) will be activated | 35,70 
in‘fiscal year 1961 and work is proceeding on the remainder of the } fiscal 
system. Even at this stage the operation and maintenance require- } is th 
ments of that system, including communications support, are antici- | and : 
pated to cost approximately $45 million during 1961. Force 
Fh 
STEAMING HOURS in th 
rm . . . . . to I | 
The operation and maintenance of ships is another important | mate 
element of cost under title II. In 1961, the Navy plans to have 817 | | mi 
active ships, the same number as at end fiscal year 1960, but 43 less Al 
than at the end of fiscal year 1959. The steaming hour program, | coml 
which is closely related to active ship strength, similarly declines } the « 
from 2,152,000 hours in 1959 to 2,039,000 hours for 1961. milli 
The cost of fuel, water, and utility services associated with the | jnere 
number of active ships and steaming hours planned for 1961 is esti- | burn 
mated at approximately $120 million. This is about the same level TI 
as 1960, but an increase of approximately $13 million over the actual | for 
experience of 1959. Most of this increase is caused by the transition | for | 
from conventional to nuclear power. 
In 1959 the cost of procuring and reprocessing nuclear reactor fuel 
cores amounted to $4.3 million or 4.1 percent of the total fuel bill for Se 
ships. In 1961 these costs are estimated at $23.3 million or 194 ] desc 
percent of total fuel costs, an increase of $19 million over 1959 ex- ]| for 
perience. As increasing numbers of nuclear-powered ships join the } incl 


fleet, this will be a growing element of cost. However, as pointe 
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out by the President in his budget message, the emphasis on naval 
reactor development in 1961 will be placed primarily on improved and 
longer lived reactor fuel. With such efforts, it is hope 1d that the rising 
costs of nuclear propulsion may be at least partially offset. 


SHIP OVERHAUL 


The increase In the average age of combatant ships of the Navy 
plus the generally higher le vel of operations required of the fleet in 
recent years have resulted in greatly increased wear and tear on ships 
and their equipment. Last year we requested and received funds for 
the first increment of a special maintenance and modernization pro- 
cram for a selected group of 26 ships. This special program of 
thorough overhaul and repair also provides for the installation of 
advanced equipment and specialized weapons. The 1961 request for 
Navy ope ration and maintenance funds continues this program for an 
additional 27 ships at a cost of approximately $96 million. This is 
a the most practical method by which we can extend the 
useful life and combat readiness of these ships. 

In addition to the rehabilitation and modernization program I have 
described, $185.5 million is requested for other active fleet ship 
overhauls during 1961. 


AIRCRAFT AND FLYING HOURS 


The operation of aircraft of the Army, Navy, and Air Force is 
another major element of cost under the operation and maintenance 
group of appropriations. The total number of aircraft in the active 


inventory of the Defense Department is expected to decline from 


35,700 at the end of fiscal year 1959 to about 32,500 at the end of 
fiscal year 1961. The reduction of 3,200 aircraft during this period 
is the net result of an increase of about 600 aircraft for the Army 
and a decrease of approximately 3,800 aircraft for the Navy and Air 
Force. 

Flying hours, which are related to the number and types of aircraft 
in the inventory, will decrease from a total of 12.3 million in 1959 
to 11.7 million in 1961. ‘This results from an increase of approxi- 
mately 410,000 hours for the Army and a reduction of approximately 
| million hours for the Navy and Air Force. 

Although in 1961 total flying hours for the Navy and Air Force 
combined will decrease approximately 9.3 percent from the 1959 level, 
the combined fuel costs will decrease only 4.1 percent—from $645.7 
million in 1959 to $620.3 million in 1961. This difference reflects the 
increased fuel consumption per flying hour of the advanced high- 
burner, high-speed jets that are replacing older aircraft. 

The operation and maintenance accounts related to aircraft POL 
for the Army, Navy, and Air Force total approximately $633 million 
for 1961. 

AIRBORNE ALERT 


Secretary Gates, in his initial appearance before this committee, 
described the concept of the ‘on the shelf” airborne alert capability 
for the Strategic Air Command. Approximately $25 million is 
included in the 1961 “Operation and maintenance” account of the 
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Air Force to cover the costs of continued indoctrination training off 
Strategic Air Command crews in the conduct of such an alert. 









































The feasibility of flying an airborne alert program and achieving Funds 
a maintenance support capability has been checked out during 1959 f ply syst 
and 1960. <A careful record of costs has been kept so that the esti. f fiscal ye 
mates for fiscal year 1961 are based on actual experience and haye — tions 12 
been discounted for training that normally would take place unde Total su 
routine conditions. year 19: 
I think those of you who saw your chairman yesterday on “Face the f stocks. ( 
Nation” would be reminded that under section 612(b) of the Depart. § tally 17 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act of fiscal 1960, as added by your fate com 
committee, and which the President has recommended for continua. f excess § 
tion in fiscal year 1961, we may incur any deficiencies which may be} When 
necessary to cover the costs of flying an airborne alert if such alert f appears 
should be necessary. tail the 
AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL procedu 
proprial 
The heavier and faster aircraft of the Navy and Air Force not only f nance a 
cost more to operate, they also cost more to maintain. A parallel § from th 
situation is developing in the Army as the proportion of advanced f again r 
helicopters in the inventory increases. lisposa 
Approximately $620 million of operation and maintenance funds are 
estimated to be required for the overhaul of aircraft, engines, and |, 
accessories in 1961. A great deal of interest is always evidenced in the | The - 
division of this work between the in-house facilities of the military [ mitted 
departments and commercial sources. As the active aircraft inven- f passeng 
tories of the military services decline, there has been and will continue | This re 
to be decreases in the aircraft maintenance workload. Coupled with } ‘ype Vé 
a relatively fixed capacity for in-house overhaul, these lower workloads J ments 
have resulted in a decline in the amount of business for commercial pools a 
contractors. ship by 
There are three accounts which fund this type of aircraft overhaul | 1d ec 


that th 
approp 


work: the procurement accounts which fund the aircraft moderniza- 
tion programs; the industrial fund which finances the work of the 
Military Air Transport Service (MATS), and the operation and 
maintenance accounts which fund the overhaul programs. The total 
in-house and contract work financed by these three types of accounts 


will be approximately $875 million in 1961—a reduction of about Com 
$100 million from 1959 and about $50 million from our current esti- }“°P°! 
mates for 1960. age, S¢ 
As to the division of the total 1961 overhaul program between con- } S'S 
tract and ‘‘in-house,”’ we now plan to contract about 45 percent of will an 
the total dollar volume of work to private industry. This is about uillion 
the same proportion that we have planned for 1960. There will, of the lev 
course, be some variation among the military departments. Attach- Jn . 
ment D sets forth comparative figures for fiscal years 1959-61, by }'V® ® 
service, source of funding, and volume of business. nade 
I am sure you will hear more on the policy aspects of this subject } "8" 
when the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and _ Logistics) ee 
appears before you later in these hearings. tefens 
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O. & M. COSTS OF THE DEPOT SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


Funds paemewhes for operation and maintenance of the depot sup- 
ply ree in 1961 are almost $100 million less than obligated in 
fiscal year 1959. Improved supply management resulting in reduc- 
tions 1n "ead inventories is largely responsible for this difference. 
F Total supply system inventories decreased by $3.2 billion during fiscal 
vear 1959 to $44.5 billion, primarily due to a reduction in excess 
stocks (attachment E). While our inventory situation was substan- 

tially improved in fiscal year 1959, much remains to be done. We 
are continuing our concerted effort to reduce further the level of 
excess stoc ks. 

When the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) 
appears before your committee, he will be prepared to review in de- 
tail the refinements and improvements in the screening and disposal 
procedures of the Department of Defense. The fiscal year 1960 ap- 
propriation act permitted reimbursement of operation and mainte- 

nance accounts for expenses incurred in the surplus disposal program 
fom the proceeds of sales. This flexible financing arrangement is 
wain requested for 1961, so that we may continue an aggressive 
disposal program. 

HIRE OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) has sub- 
mitted a detailed report to this committee regarding the hire of 
passenger motor vehicles in response to your interest in this subject. 
This report points out that funds required for the hire of passenger- 
ype vehicles has increased in recent years as a result of the Depart- 


ment’s policy of making maximum utilization of interagency motor 
pools and commercial transportation service instead of direct owner- 
ship by the military. This policy should be encouraged as a practical 
ind economical way of doing business. Therefore, we recommend 
that the limitation on the hire of such vehicles contained in the 1960 
ippropriation act be omitted from the 1961 legislation. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications systems supporting our deployed combat forces, 
Weapons systems and logistics programs continue to grow in cover- 
we, sophistication, and cost. During 1961 we anticipate that the 
osts of leasing commercial communications services and equipment 
will amount to over $178 million. This represents an increase of $48 
nillion over the level we now estimate for 1960 and $82 million over 
the level experienced in 1959. 

In a program of this magnitude, when coupled with urgent prior- 
ities and sophisticated systems and equipment, every effort must be 
made to prevent duplication. In your report on the 1960 appro- 
iriation bill, considerable interest was evidenced in our efforts to 
itegrate the various systems of the military departments into one 
lefensewide communications network. This problem has received 
‘ontinuous, high-level attention during the past year. 

Following various discussions and recommendations of the military 
lepartments and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of Defense 
ius directed that necessary steps be taken to integrate all aspects of 
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the defense communications network. This in itself will not prevent 
further increases in costs. We believe, however, that it will assure ys 


the maximum return for our investment in the more sophisticated 
communications systems of the future. 





REAL PROPERTY MAINTENANCE COSTS AND FACILITIES 


One of the major problems facing us today is how to achieve a 
optimum balance between the levels of the military forces and the 
numbers of facilities. Kach of the military departments and the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installaticns) are 
aggressively seeking a practical solution. 

We estimate that the maintenance of Defense Department real 
property such as buildings, grounds and pavements and operation of 
utility systems and related support costs will be approximately 
$2 billion during 1961. A good share of this cost is borne by the oper- 
ation and maintenance appropriations. 

The total of major active facilities in the Department of Defense 
will number 772 by June 30, 1961—a reduction of 4 from the number 
estimated for June 30, 1960, and a substantial decrease cf 26 from 
June 30, 1959. Despite these reductions, the number of square feet 
of real property to be maintained actually increases. This is a result 
of adding more covered space and housing at those installations being 
retained which more than offsets the reductions caused by deactiva- 
tions. This increase in square footage—when coupled with increases 
in labor, materials, and utilities costs—becomes a matter of stv bstantial 
concern. 

‘Lhere are several possible ways to reduce the cost of real property 
maintenance. For example, we could reduce the standards for repairs. 
This would result in immediate lower costs but in the long run we 
might incur greater expense should extensive repair become necessary. 
By far the best way to reduce real property maintenance cost is 
through the aggressive and timely closing and disestablishment of 
facilities as they become excess to peacetime and mobilization 
requirements. 

I know you recognize the difficulties involved in the closing of 
facilities. In many instances, costs during the year in which installa- 
tions are closed are often higher than in a normal operating year. 
We have given considerable thought to so arranging the system that 
human nature will work for us. This might be done by compensadng 
the military departments concerned for unforeseen or unscheduled 
closing costs. 

As to the matter of “deferred maintenance” of real property—the 
funds to be applied to the maintenance, repair and rehabilitation of 
real property are not separately identified and therefore cannot be 
divided into “current”? and ‘deferred’? maintenance. Nor do the 
jobs to be accomplished fall readily into clean divisions between 
“routine” and “deferred.’’ However, we are advised by the military 
departments that the level of funds being applied to this effort i 
fiscal year 1960 is substantially that presented in the request to the 
Congress. We will make every effort to guard against any extensive 
real property improvement at facilities which may foreseeably be 
scheduled for inactivation. 
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TRAINING 


In his budget message to Congress, the President stated that mili- 
tary strategy and tactics are “undergoing one of the greatest transi- 
tions in history.’’ This fact is reflected in the training programs funded 
under title II of the budget. These programs are constantly respond- 
ing to the change in emphasis from the older to the newer weapons 
and systems. 

In the Navy, training in nuclear propulsion and in guided missiles 
has increased 50 percent between 1959 and 1961. To offset these 
increases, several other types of training have been reduced or elimi- 
nated as older equipment and weapons are replaced in the fleet. For 
example, a boilerman’s school and a gunner’s mates school have been 
closed down, and all basic gunnery training for gunner’s mates has 
been eliminated. 

The Air Force is undergoing a similar transition. Missile training 
remains at approximately the same level from 1959 to 1961, but within 
that level there is substantial change in emphasis. For instance, 
training on THOR and JUPITER intermediate range missiles is being 
greatly reduced, while training on ATLAS and TITAN interconti- 
nental range missiles is increasing rapidly. Funds are included for 
the first time for the preparation. costs of MINUTEMAN training. 
The total direct costs of missile and space vehicle support training 
in the Air Force budget request for 1961 is $22.4 million. 

Pilot training is being reduced in both the Navy and the Air Force 
areflection of the shifting emphasis from manned aircraft to missiles. 
Pilot training loads in the Navy will be reduced by 16 percent and 
in the Air Force by 10 perce nt between 1959 and 1961. 

The Army training system is unde rgoing similar changes. Training 
on surface-to-surface missiles is being increased as new missiles are 
introduced into the inventory. Training for the HAWK surface-to- 
air missile is also receiving increased emphasis. Partially offsetting 
these increased training loads is the elimination of training on certain 
other types of weapons, such as the 120-mm. and the 90-mm. anti- 
aircraft guns. 

Throughout the training system we are discontinuing instruction on 
older types of weapons and equipment as rapidly as possible. In this 
manner, personnel and funds are being made available for the neces- 
sary expansion of training on the new weapons being introduced into 
the system. 

COMMUNITY SERVICES] 


The funds requested under title II of this budget provide not only 
lor the maintenance and operation of all the forces, but also for the 
required backup community services. Funds are provided for 
housing, medical care, and the many other costs of supporting the 
individual while he is in the service. 

One of the continuing problems with which the military services are 
faced is the need to attract and retain high caliber personnel. To do 
0, living conditions and benefits comparable to those in the civilian 
economy must be offered. Within the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriations funds are provided for several major programs which 
are designed to meet this need. One of the most important of these is 
the housing program. Funds in title II will pay for the utilities, 
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recurring maintenance, repairs, modifications, street and road mainte. 


nance and re pairs, and many of the other costs incident to operatin 
and maintaining a community of family homes. As new housiyy 
comes into existence, substandard units are being phased out. Yj 
estimate that the total number of housing units supported will increas 
from 304,000 at the end of fiscal year 1959 to 370,000 at the end ¢ 
fiscal year 1961, with a related reduction of one-third in the number¢ 
substandard units. The funds spent for maintenance of family 
housing are estimated to increase from about $194 million in 1960 ty 
about $214 million in 1961. 
MEDICARE 


Medical care for dependents of military personnel is another pm. 
gram which continues to increase in cost. This trend will continues 
the military dependent population grows. We estimate that from 
1959 to 1961 the numbers of personnel eligible for medicare will ir- 
crease by more than 200,000 to a total of 3,738,700. 

The cost of dependent medical care has been a matter of concem 
both in Congress and in the Department of Defense. During the pasi 
2 years, Congress has urged that procedures be established to insure 
greater utilization of military medical facilities before dependents 
were allowed to go to civilian facilities. A ‘‘permit’’ system has 
therefore been established under which a specific det ermination thai 
military facilities are not available is required before dependents are 
authorized care in civilian facilities. Although certain restrictions on 
the type of care available are being relaxed, the ‘‘permit”’ procedures 
being retained and should provide for more effective utilization of mil- 
tary facilities. 

The combination of an increased dependent population, but more 
restrictive regulations, results in dependent medical care costs being 
somewhat higher in 1961—$72 million compared with $70 million i 
1960—but substantially below the $80 million obligated in 1959. 


DEPENDENT SCHOOLING 


In overseas areas where dependents are permitted to accompany 
military personnel, there is a need to provide support for schooling, 
housing, transportation, and other needs of family life. It is antici 
pated that the number of dependent students being supported wil 
increase from 113,000 in 1959 to 143,000 in 1961. At the present 
time, the per pupil cost limitation of this program is $265 per year. 
We are requesting that this limitation be raised to $280 in 1961. Ex 
pansion of dependent population is expected to cause a serious short- 
age of classroom space and to force greater use of small, temporary 
facilities for instruction, with proportionately higher operation and 
maintenance costs. In addition, there have been increases in the cost 
of school supplies and in tuition fees for dependents attending school 
under contract. The total cost of the increase in the limitation is 
estimated at approximately $2,150,000. 
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SUMMARY OF THE O. & M. REQUEST FOR 1961 


In summary, the $10.5 billion “Operation and maintenance” 
request may be divided very broadly into: about $4.2 billion for civilian 
pay, including those employed in industrially funded overhaul and 
repair operations and about $6.3 billion for all other purposes. Of 
the $6.3 billion, $3.2 billion is to pay for services under contract, 
including utilities, and about $640 million is for transportation of 
things and for temporary duty travel of Defense personnel. The 
remaining $2.4 billion is for procurement of supplies and materiel. 

The problems inherent in managing the operations and maintenance 
funds and activities are substantial. I have attempted to describe 
some of them and to point out that proper management action is being 
taken to phase in the requirements of our new weapons and systems. 
Without the exercise of prudent judgment and realistic appraisal of 
priorities, the costs of maintaining the “old” along with the “new” 
would be prohibitive. I believe that title Il as submitted to you 
represents a proper balance. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. My asso- 
cates and I will be glad to try to answer any questions you may have. 
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Expenditures under 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Appropriation title 


Operation and maintenance: 
Army 
‘\ iV’ 
Marine Corps 
Air Foree 
Army National Guard 
\ir National Guard 
National Board for the 
Practice, Army 
Operation and maintenance, 
munication system, Army ; 
Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense 
Claims, Department of Defense 
Contingencies, Department of Defense 
Operation and maintenance, Olympic winter 
games, Department of Defense -- 


Promotion of Rifle 


Alaska com- 


Salaries and expenses, Court of Military 


Appeals, Department of Defense. 
Miscellaneous expired accounts: 
Army-.-.-. . 
Navy 
Air Force... 


Subtotal : 
Adjustment for comparability with fiscal year 
1961 structure ‘ 


Total, operation and maintenance 


Summary of key activity indicators 


Active aircraft inventory as of June 30_- 
Army... 
Navy...--- 
Air Foree_-- 
Flying hours (O. & M. only) 
Army (including Reserves and guard). 
Navy (including Reserves) - -- 
Air Force (including Reserves a 
Active ships - 
Active fleet steaming hours... 
Active major installations as of June 30 
Army... . . 
Navy ana é 
Air Force 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Fiscal year 
1959, actual 


| 


, 238 | 
5, 583 | 
, 606 | 


10, 206, 


or" 
277 


178, 143 | 


10, 384, 420 
| 


1959-61) 


nd guard) __- 


| 
| 


Military real property inventory (millions of dollars as of 


June 30 s eh a 
Army_.. 
Navy/Marine Corps_- 
Air Force 


Active duty military personnel (average strength)- __- 


Army-. ; a oa ; 5 
Navy. - 
Marine Corps.---- 

Air Force- 
Average civilian 
(direct bire) 

Army. 
Navy 

Air Force.....- etn ies 
Office of Sanitary Defense-- 


employment (O. & M. 


appropriat ions) F | 


Fiscal vear 


1960, estimate} 


3, 069, 810 
2, 582, 000 
169, 000 | 
4, 084, 000 
149, 000 
162, 000 


320 

6, 900 
20, 300 
16, 400 
12, 500 
750 
430 | 
220 

2, 108 
195 
10, 275, 933 } 
| 


— 138, 870 


operation and maintenance appropriations, fiscal year 1959 


Fiscal year 
1960, actual 
through 
Dee. 31, 1959 


1, 503, 405 
1, 310, 293 
84, 522 
2, 142, 917 
76, 308 
81, 599 


196 
2,819 
9, 803 
7, 731 

56 

100 

195 


306 
1, 071 
—20 


5, 221, 301 





10, 137, 063 


Fiscal year 
1959 


(35, 738) 

5, 199 | 

9, 649 

20, 890 
(12, 273, 842) | 
1, 459, 281 
3, 490, 641 
7, 323, 920 
860 | 

2, 152, 000 
(798) 

217 

314 


267 


(29, 689) |_ 


9, 372 

9, 022 

11, 295 
(2, 564, 450) 
S887, 964 
636, 393 
185, 033 
855, 060 


(753, 477) 
284, 843 
182, 624 
284, 623 

1, 387 





Fiseal year 
1960 


(33, 325) | 
5, 663 | 


8, 657 

19, 005 

(12, 130, 269) 
1, 850, 800 
3, 242, 566 
7, 036, 903 


817 | 


2, 133, 000 
(776) 
210 


870, 300 
619, 649 
175, 000 
830, 037 


(727, 700) 
269, 198 
171, 903 
285, 113 

1, 486 


Fiscal yey 
1961, estims: 











affecting O. & M. appropriations (fiscal yean 


Fiscal year 
1961 


(32, 485 

5, 791 

8, 348 

18, 346 

(11, 673, 207) 
1, 869, 757 
3, 128, 820 
6, 674, 630 
817 

2, 039, 00 


(772 


28 


(2, 488, 110) 


iVye 
618, 959 
175, 000 
823, 451 


(725, 656) 
276, 395 
175, 082 
278, 673 

1, 506 





Total 
Def 


Departmen 
Departmen 
Departmen 


\ffice of Sec 
RY 


Total 
De! 


Military fu 
Military as 
Civil func 
funds... - 
Departmen 
ployees | 
tions fron 
of Defens 
Employees 
ment of 
paid fron 
Departm 


Foreign 1 
cluded at 


iverage | 


)peration : 
peration | 
peration 
/peration ; 
jperation 
Direct 
Non-F 
/peration 
Direct 
Non-Fi 
ational B 
peration ; 
Army -..- 
Salaries an 
‘dlaries an 
ment of | 
rota 
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Direct hire civilian personnel 


Fiscal year 1959, | Fiseal year 1960, Fiscal year 1961, 
actual planned planned 


End | End | End 
strength, Average | strength, Average | strength, 
June 30, strength June 30, | strength | June 30, 


Average | 
| 
| 1959 1960 1961 


strength 


BY SERVICE 


fotal, Department of 
Defense... ; sim | 1,078,178 1, 060, 166 1,061, 170 1,045,225 | 1,048, 347 


partment of the Army-.---_| 405, 848 392, 194 | 398, 788 388, 367 | 392, 909 
partment of the Navy __. 26 | 357, 108 | 352, 415 350, 043 347, 852 348, 906 
partment of the Air Force 313, 466 313, 790 310, 500 | 307, 214 | 304, 693 
fice of Secretary of Defense-- ‘ 1, 756 | 1, 767 1,839 | 1, 792 


RY FUNCTION 
Total, Department of | 


Defense 1, 080, 1,078,178 | 1, 060, 166 1, 061, 170 1, 045, 225 1, 048, 347 





ey TURCUONS . ...c5en0- 1, 047,556 | 1, 044, 590 | , 026,511 | 1,026,661 | 1,011, 262 1, 013, 223 
ry assistance §, f 5, 335 5, 532 5, 583 | 5, 485 5, 518 
functions and _ trust 
at calla ce al 27 
Department of Defense em- | 
ployees paid from alloca- 
tions from non-Department 
f Defense agencies --....--- 
Employees of non-Depart- 
ment of Defense agencies 
paid from allocations from | 
Department of Defense _-- | —723 | —940 —920 | —44 —954 


27, 8: 28, 487 | 28, 559 29, 417 29, 012 | 30, 149 





| | 
(197, 599); (188, 472) (186, 066) (182, 083)| (184, 325)} (184, 154) 


Foreign nationals not in- 
luded above) 


number of direct hire civilian personnel paid from operation and maintenance 
appropriations, fiscal years 1959-61 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 


peration and maintenance, Army ie - 283, 77% | 268, 269, 351 


eration and maintenance, Navy : 167, 527 156, 160, 313 
eration and maintenance, Marine Corps--.- ae ae 15, 097 | 14, 14, 769 
eration and maintenance, Air Force. ‘ | 284, 623 285, 278, 673 
pration and maintenance, Army National Guard: | 
Direct hire.._. over ao ‘ ‘ 500 376 
Non-Federal employees : (19, 180) | (20, (21, 251) 
eration and maintenance, Air National Guard: 
Direct hire_........- 7 = _ 
Non-Federal employees : y : (13, 637 13, (13, 000) 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, Army 17 19 
eration and maintenance, Alaska Communications System, | 
Army. ; ad oa 553 55: 649 
aries and expenses, Secretary of Defense , 346 ; 1, 463 
es and expenses, Court of Military Appeals, Depart 

it of Defense_-_--_-_- ; ; eet Sti 41 x 43 
fotal, operation and maintenance appropriations: 
Direct hire___- z aa be 27, 725, 656 

Non- Federal employees. -- aaa es )| 33, f (34, 251) 








Contract versus 


Army 


Maintenance 
Modernization_. 


Air Force_--..- 


Maintenance ! ieee 
Modernization__-_-___- 


Total, Department of Defense 


Total aircraft workload_.--_- 
Percent on contract 


1 Includes MATS aircraft. 


Supply system in 


Peacetime operating. 
Mobilization reserve__- 
Economic retention 
Contingency retention__- 
Excess 
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1959 


Contract | In-house 


$4.7 
206. 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 


1960 


$10.9 


Contract | In-house 


~~ oo 


Contract 


$7.8 


= 
‘ 


in-house maintenance of aircraft, engines and accessories 


9.9 





205. ¢ 








a |} ~Js] | 


8 || 
_ 





29.8 
50.1 


305. 8 








[Thousands of dollars] 


other (administrative determination of excess) - - -- 


ventories, Department of Defense 


June 30, 1958 


$14, 763, 595 
12, 134, 375 
5, 593, 328 
1, 049, 828 
10, 418, 713 


June 30, 1959 


$15, 560, 173 
11, 530, 412 
4, 703, 326 
1, 611,42 

7, 145, 787 


Claimant stocks 
Undistributed stocks__- 


411,512 


nee pees ; . j 849, 969 
sitet . 3, 280, 604 


3, 055, 896 
47, 651, 955 
4, 175, 446 


Total supply system inventories 
Awaiting disposal. -.- 


44, 465, 992 
4, 027, 061 


48, 493, 053 


Total inventories 51, 827, 401 








Source: Reports as of June 30, 1958, and June 30, 1959, submitted to the President and to the Congress in 
compliance with sec. 410 of title IV of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended. 


DEFINITIONS 


(a) Peacetime operating.—That portion of the total quantity of an item on hand 
which is designated to meet the peacetime force materiel requirement or stockage 
objective. 

(b) Mobilization reserve.—That portion of the total quantity on hand which is 
designated to meet the mobilization reserve materiel requirement. 

(c) Economic retention —That portion of the quantity in long supply which it 
has been determined will be retained for future peacetime issue or consumption 
as being more economical than future replenishment by procurement; however, 
no portion of any item to be retained as economic retention stock may be retained 
as contingency retention stock. 

(d) Contingency retention.— That portion of the quantity in long supply of an 
obsolete, or nonstandard item for which no programed requirement exists, and 
which normally would be considered as excess stock, but which it has been de- 
termined should be retained for possible military or defense contingencies; 
however, no portion of any item to be retained as contingency retention stock may 
be retained as economic retention stock. 

(e) Excess.—That portion of the total quantity of an item on hand with 4 
military service which exceeds the service’s retention limit for the item and which 
has been determined to be excess to the owning agency but has not been trans 
ferred to property disposal officers for disposition. 

(f) Claimant stocks.—That portion of the total quantity of an item on hand for 
which item accounts must be maintained as a result of ownership by a service 
other than the service storing the materiel. 
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(q) Awaiting disposal.—Excess and surplus in the hands of property disposal 
officers, including sypply sustem generations and capital equipment returned from 
users. 

STOCK AND INDUSTRIAL FUND EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SuepparD. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. On page 5 of your 
statement you indicate a reduction of 28,000 direct hire civilian 
employees in O. & M. activities. Many of your O. & M. purchases 
are of goods and services produc ed through stock a .d industrial fund 
activities wholly within the Department of Defense. What is the 
2-year relationship —meaning 1959 to 1961-—of total Department of 
Defense civilian employment: ? 

Mr. Spracup. We are speaking of total DOD. We are comparing 
an average strength of 1,045,225 during 1959 with an average strength 
of 1,080,000 during 1961. 

Mr. SHepparpD. That is right. 

Mr. Spracue. Would you care to discuss that by service? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes, if you please. 

Mr. Spracue. First I refer you to attachment C-1, which you 
probably have there in front of you. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I think you had better give us the end strength, 
which will be more definitive. 

Mr. Spracue. The end strength for the Army, 1959 versus 1961 
planned, 405,848 in 1959 against 392,909 in 1961. That is broken 
down as between salaried 1959, about 218,000 versus 211,000, a 
reduction of 7,000. Of the wage board group for the Army, about 
187,000 in 1959 versus 181,000 planned for 1961. That is a reduction 
of some 6,000. 

In the Ni avy the total for 1959, salaried and wage board, 357,108 
ging down to 348,906 in 1961, divided as follows: Salaried was 
about 138,000 in 1959 down to 135,000, a reduction of some 3,000. 
Wage board, Navy, about 218,000 down to 213,000, a reduction of 
5,000. For the Air Force, a total of 313,466 down to 304,693, a total 
reduction of about 9,000, divided between a reduction of 4,000 on 
silaried and a reduction of 5,000 on wage board. 

Mr. Suepparp. Please give us the 2-v ear relationship for stock and 
industrial fund employees only. Pull that out of the total you have 
just given us. 

Mr. Spracue. I regret we do not have that. We will furnish it, 
if we may. 

(The information to be supplied follows:) 


Number of civilian employees paid from revolving funds, end of year 








Total | Army Navy Air Force 





| 
Industrial funds: 
1950 percna: Suled Ss ci 197, 186 55, 716 136, 502 
1960 eT : 201, 79 31, 260 135, 635 
1961 196, 065 56, 211 134, 877 
ther revoly ing funds: 
1959 . 
1960 
1961 
tal revolving funds: } 
1959. 204, 56, 039 143, 515 
94 7 209. 61, 57 142, 908 
1961 a nh, ; 20% 56, 494 142, 085 


323 , 013 
317 , 273 
283 7, 208 
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Mr. Suepparp. In these questions I am propounding for which yo, 
do not have the answers, I want to know how long it will take yo, 
to supply them for the committee. , 

Mr. Spracue. This first one I think will be available this week, sir 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Mr. Suepparp. All right. How much has each service O. and 
account been reimbursed from the disposal] of surplus so far in fiscal 
year 1960? 

Mr. Kanpue. We have the estimate for the whole year 1960 and 
we can give you a current estimate. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do that, if that is the information you have avail. 
able. 

Mr. Spracun. We have it in total but not by service. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Can it be broken out by services? 

Mr. Spracusr. We can, but we do not have it with us. 

Mr. Suepparp. | would like to have it broken out by services. 

(The information to be supplied follows:) 


Surplus disposal program 


[000 omitted] 








| 
| Total | Army | Navy 


Total expenses, through Dec. 31, 1959_...- $35, 432 $18, 820 $9, 633 
Reimbursements made to O. & M. accounts for above | 
expenses, through Dec. 31, 1959..............-...._--- 21, 896 15, 312 3, 187 3,397 


Mr. SHerparp. How much surplus was disposed of in the same 
period, if you know? 

Mr. Spracue. By services? 

Mr. Suepparp. By services if you have it and, if not, give the total 
and then break it out by service. 

Mr. Spracue. 1959, total amount disposed in surplus disposal was 
$8,256 million. The estimate for 1960 and 1961 for disposals is $10 
billion each year. 

Mr. SHepparp. How does this compare with the same period in 
fiscal 1959? 

Mr. Spracue. $8,256 million versus the $10 billion would indicate 
an increase based on original acquisition cost of roughly $1,744 million. 

Mr. Suepparp. What rate of return is being realized at the present 
time, to the degree you can tell us? A recent news article indicates 
that disposition of these properties is bringing less than 2 percent on 
the dollar. What does your accounting system show relative to that 
percentage? Is it up or down, or just what? 

Mr. Spracur. We are forecasting a level of a realization of 2 percent 
of initial cost. For instance, against the $10 billion we forecast a 
the original value of surplus disposal for 1961 we anticipate gross 
cash receipts from sales of $200 million—that would be exactly 2 
percent—and $65 million of the $200 million will represent estimated 
cost of preparing the material for sale. The estimated return to the 
Treasury on that basis would be $135 million each for 1960 and 1961. 
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INSTALLATION CLOSINGS 


Mr. SHepparD. On page 16 of your statement you refer to a 
possible arrangement for “compensating the military departments 
for unforeseen or unscheduled closing costs.”” What do you mean 
by that statement? 

‘Mr. SpraGuE. Maybe that is original with me, Mr. Chairman. 
It is my suggestion to you that we include in the budget each year a 
representative amount, say $5 million for each service, if you will, 
which we would keep on a hold list and make available to the services 
as these unforeseen closings or opportunities for closings matured. 

It would be a representative amount in each service budget con- 
trolled by the Secretary of Defense and made available to them as 
needed. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let me ask you this question to clarify my thinking. 
[may be out of step with you, which would be my error and not yours. 
Hypothetically, Army, Air Force, any of the services, asks for so much 
money to maintain a certain amount of installation. The appropria- 
tion is passed. Obviously, if at the discretion of the proper authority 
one, two, or three of those installations cease to operate, then ob- 
viously the amount of funds left in the balance of the appropriation 
request for operational purposes is in status quo; is it not? You are 
not going to use it after the determined date of closing for that 
particular purpose. 

Mr. Spraaue. That is right. That is, if we planned it. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is your idea that instead of using those funds, 
you would set up a special fund for control purposes. Am I right in 
my assumption or am [ wrong? 

Mr. Spracue. No, sir. Assuming the planned and forecast closings 
came about on schedule and we had properly budgeted the money, we 
would have enough money to handle those closings. Over and above 
that, I would set aside a pocket of, say, $5 million for unanticipated 
closings. 

For instance, if for some reason unanticipated we close a base, it 
is difficult to do it because we do not have the money. Closing costs 
will be greater than operating costs. I would suggest that from this 
pocket of $5 million, or whatever it takes, under the control of the 
Secretary that we release those funds and so budget in the budget 
submission to you. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am just reminded that the Bureau of the Budget 
regulations prohibit budgeting for contingencies, which this com- 
pensation for unscheduled closings would be, or at least I assume it 
would fall in that category. How would you get around that 
provisions? 

Mr. Spracus. I would recommend that the definition of con- 
tingeney exclude this type of item. 

Mr. SHepparp. Have you ever won a wrestling match with the 
Bureau of the Budget over the matter of changing a definition or 
something like that? 

Mr. Spracug. I have had a few discussions with them in my brief 
tenure here but not on that subject. 

Mr. SHepparD. That change would be predicated upon what ruling 


you could get from the Bureau of the Budget under existing regula- 
tions. 
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Mr. Spracus. I might suggest this. I think they would go along 





Mr. § 
with a proposition wherein the proceeds from the sale or dispositins tion fro 
of a base were returned to the Department of Defense rather tha (The 
reverting those funds to the Treasury. I think that is another cage 
where human nature would work for you if we had that system, |, 1be &' 

Pe oa : that the 
I believe the Bureau of the Budget to be sympathetic to such a system, F cools, | 
Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you have experimented in this [| edueatio 
field of determination, you have some sympathetic understanding, as J «ducatio 
indicated by your statement; is that correct? provide 
schools | 
Mr. Spracue. Certainly sympathetic- — dda ti 
* whe re th 
Mr. Suepparp. When you get that elarified to the degree that we } schools, 
will know what the Bureau of “the Budget will do ultimately, I would Mr. | 
be more susceptible to the proposition than I am at the moment. adv of 
Mr. Fioop. In writing. reason 
(The 
DEPENDENTS EDUCATION 
Mr. SHepparD. That would be a good ide: 
The dependents education program seems to be constantly increas- 
ing in cost and there is evidence that it is not operating too efficiently, 
What fees are charged nonmilitary agencies for the education of | ——— 
dependents of Government employees in military operated schools? | {?¥--- 
I have two or three questions in each category but would like to have J Air Force- 


: : Departme! 
them answered as I propound the question, in order to keep them |” 


clear in the record. 












Mr. Sprague. We are operating now, Mr. Chairman, unde J incre: 
a directive of the Department of Defense issued October 28, 1987, as 
which provides that the following items will be charged to the limita- oon 
tion. Under ‘Administration’; salaries and wages of professional ( 
and clerical personnel, and administrative supplies. Under “Instrue- ( 
tion’”’; salaries and wages of supervisors, principals, teachers and other 
instruction staff, textbooks, library books (replacements) and it- 
structional supplies. M 
Mr. Suepparp. Does that constitute the charges in that particular 0&) 
field? MV iy 
Mr. SpraGue. Yes, sir. oo 
Mr. Suepparp. What fees are charged dependents of U.S. citizens, me 
not Government employees, who are educated in military dependent tude 
schools? ns Bet 
Mr. Sprague. I do not think we are prepared to answer it, but will oe 1 
submit the answer for the record. OS in 
(The information to be supplied follows:) os 
Dependents of Government employees of nonmilitary agencies are charged dinver 
tuition fees for attending military department dependent schools. These fees Mr 
are based on the per pupil cost for operating dependent schools. The fees charged war. 
dependents of U.S. citizens, not Government employees, who are educated in To em 
military dependent schools, are the same as those for dependents of employees of § period 
nonmilitary agencies, would 
Mr. Sueprparp. What efforts are made to exhaust the existing edu- | “Proc 
cational possibilities before setting up a Government-run school? } Mr. 
What do you do in that field of function? the to 
Mr. Spracur. I am not prepared to explore that with you, Mr. ] will ta 
Chairman. We can develop that. +i 
Mr. 


affect 
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Mr. SuppPparD. I would much prefer that you obtain the informa- 
tion from the proper source. 

(The information to be supplied follows:) 

The general provisions of the Department of Defense Appopriation Act require 
that the Secrerary of the Department concerned make a determination that public 
schools, if any, available in the locality, are unable to provide adequately for the 
education of dependents prior to the expenditure of appropriated funds for the 
education of dependents overseas. If tuition fee schools are available which can 
provide an adequate educational program, such schools are utilized. If such 
schools are not available, dependent schools are established. In those areas 
vybere the number of dependents does not warrant the establishment of dependent 
schools, correspondence courses are provided. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Please insert in the record the per pupil cost for 
each of the years 1956-60 showing also the estimate for 1961 and the 
reason for the increases. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Dependents’ education—Per pupil cost 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


my $245 $265 $265 
Navy pawowses Of 248 24 260 265 
Air Force 252 245 : 259 265 
De partment of Defense. ..---- 24: 24! 246 262 265 


Increases in the dependents’ education per pupil costs stem primarily from 
(1) Inereased charges by tuition fee schools: Average per pupil cost in 
1956 was $181; average per pupil cost in 1959 was $316; estimated per pupil 
cost in 1961 is $378; 
(2) Increases in costs of school operating supplies; 
(3) Increases in oversea teachers’ pay (Public Law 86-91). 


COST-BASED BUDGET 


Mr. Suepparp. What progress is being made in the conversion of 
0. & M. budgeting to the so-called cost-based budget? 

Mr. Spracue. We referred earlier to the Department of Defense 
Directive 7040.1, which initiates improvements in financial manage- 
ment for the O. & M. appropriations. This includes cost-based 
budgets. Shortly, we will start on military construction with the 
other appropriation areas following one by one over a 3- to 4-year 
riod. Directive 7040.1 was issued a few months ago, and I believe 
ve finally are on our way. 

Mr. Suepparp. You say it will take about 2 years to revert or 
onvert from one procedure to the other; is that correct? 

Mr. Spracue. | think a fair trial for O. & M. would be 2 years. 
To embrace all the other accounts would probably take a much longer 
period, working through military construction. The next one that 
would normally follow would be “Military personnel” and later 
“Procurement” and ‘Research, development, test, and evaluation.’ 

Mr. SHepparp. I imagine it ‘will take a longer period to complete 
the total transition, but in the O. & M. conversion aspect you say it 
will take about 2 years. 

Mr. Spracur. We anticipate that as a minimum. 

Mr. Sueprparp. How does this 7040.1, which you mentioned, 
fect the Navy Department, its organization and its management? 
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What effect will it have, if you know at this time? 

Mr. Spracue. None specifically. Under the provisions of th 
directive, we would say that uniformity would be across the boay 
as far as feasible. In relationship to the Army, I would say th 
Army is further ahead than the Navy, but operationalwise it shoul 
have no effect on Navy Department organization. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that a conclusion reached by your Departmer: 
exclusively or have you conferred with the Navy to see whether they 
concur » your opinion? 

Mr. Spracue. I would be less than frank with you if I did not te 
you the implementation of 7040.1 is not without headaches and th 
military departments are not in complete agreement on all phases. 

Mr. Suepparp. In the Appropriation Act last year a 1-percen 
reduction in civilian employment was made in O. & M. accounts 
The committee report also noted that reductions were to be made jy 
the Washington headquarters in the same ratio as in the field. Hy 
this been done or has it not been done? 

Mr. Spracue. It has been done, and in addition to the 1 percen 
directed by the Congress we have also reduced another 1 percent. 

Mr. SHerparp. You are to be complimented. In other words 
you put a complete 1 percent on top of the 1 percent suggested by the 
Congress? 

Mr. Spracur. That is right. 


USE OF ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM REVENUES 


Mr. Suepparp. The appropriation for “Operation and maintenane 
of the Alaska Communication System” has for many years contained 
a provision permitting the use of up to 15 percent of revenues in addition 
to the direct annual appropriation. At the same time, witnesses haw 
for many years indicated that no revenues would be spent. In fact, 
last year it was stated that ‘‘These collections are deposited in the 
general fund receipts of the U.S. Treasury.’”’ Now we find the 
permissible 15 percent is being applied in fiscal year 1960 and the 
same proportion was applied in fiscal year 1959 to the construction and 
improvement of the system. All of this is with no notice to the 
committee until the 1961 budget was presented. What control does 
your Office exercise over such reprograming and in this case what was 
the justification for permitting the use of funds for construction 
improvements in light of the fact that the sale of the system is con 
templated? That is a complicated question. If you want it read 
back, the reporter will read it back for you. 

Mr. Spracus. I believe we understand it. Mr. Logan will speak to 
that, if he may. 

Mr. Locan. Mr. Chairman, in the area of controlled reprogramilg 
actions, as you know, we have just implemented the reprograming 
report at the direction of this committee last year and our first repor! 
was made to you in January as to the reprograming that has been done. 

Regarding the application of these receipts to the construction pro- 
gram for 1960, in an extensive survey by Assistant Secretary McGuire’ 
office and in w vorking with the Army in the survey of this system, they 
determined there were certain rehabilitation and minor improvements 
that had to go forward pending the determination of the sale of the 
system. After many discussions with the Bureau of the Budget, we 
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determined that it would be appropriate to apply some of those re- 
ceipts to the program. It is authorized in the language, and is in our 
report to you in January. Probably in other years, it would have 
been reported a little sooner, because we were trying to implement 
this thorough reprograming report your committee requested. 

Mr. SHerparp. I think the thing that is outstanding here from a 
technical, procedural point of view is the fact that you are going to do 
this to the system. 

What are you doing building up the system for sales purposes? 

In one instance you tell us you only get 2 percent of your original 
cost factor and when you look at that and then rehabilitation and 
improvement, I do not quite understand it. 

Go ahead and explain it so I can understand it. 

[ am willing to listen if there is an answer. 

Mr. Locan. The 2-percent factor, Mr. Chairman, applies to per- 
sonal property, not to property of the type that would be involved in 
this transaction. I think possibly General Traub may have some 
additional data on that. 

General Traus. Mr. Chairman, as you know, we will make a 
presentation on both construction and operation and maintenance of 
the Alaska Communications System. 

Mr. Suepparp. I want some kind of an answer to that because you 
have an involved situation here. You have the Army on one hand 
and these gentlemen in their respective positions. Here is policy on 
the one hand and here are your services. With their permission, you 
follow the dictates of policy. 

What I am trying to do is to get these two things together. 

General Traus. In respect to putting money into the system for 
operation and maintenance, only so much is being put in as is necessary 
to prevent or preclude deterioration of necessary service, not in any 
way to build it up nor to improve it for sale. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words that is purely physical plant 
maintenance? 

General Traus. Yes, sir, maintenance and replacement to cope 
with traffic increases and to prevent deterioration of plant. 

Mr. SHepparp. There is nothing else? 

General Traus. Nothing else, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You are absolutely sure of that statement, are you? 
This statement may come back to haunt you ni year. 

General Traus. If I am mistaken in any way, I will correct the 
record or notify the committee, or both. 

Mr. Locan. What General Traub mentioned there is the policy we 
applied. The reason it took an exhaustive study was that Assistant 
Secretary McGuire’s office wanted to be sure that we were only doing 
what General Traub said. Of course, some of the types of items 
that were financed from here were more than what you might nor- 
mally consider to be day-to-day maintenance, that would probably be 
funded under the operation and maintenance account. They were 
lot major improvements. The total amount involved was about 
$600,000 each year. 

Mr. Suerparp. That covers the whole system now? 

Mr. Locan. That covers the whole communications system in 


Alaska. 


51898—-60—-pt. 4—. 
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SINGLE MANAGER FOR GENERAL SUPPLIES 


Mr. Suepparp. There was an announcement recently that. the 
Army had been named single manager for general supplies, consoli- 
dating under one head the purchasing and wholesale supply responsi 
bilities formerly carried out by each service. 

Has this consolidation been reflected in the 1961 budget? 

Mr. SpraGue. The date of incorporation of that, I do not know, 

Mr. Logan. The funds for the operation of each of the Depart 
ment’s portion of this activity is currently planned for financing in 
the 1961 budget under the appropriate operation and maintenance 
account. 

Mr. SuHeprparp. You mean in the same funding position they have 
been in heretofore? 

Mr. Loaan. Yes, sir. 

When they put this into a single manager’s office, there will bea 
transition period when you will be, in effect, cpecaiiie two systems, 
The single manager will be taking hold and the military departments 
will continue to operate. The ‘re may be some small cost involved in 
getting the single manager’s office established. 

As I understand it, that cost is not included in this budget, but we 
can probably, due to the time we have here to plan for it, sa ve enough 
money from the cost budgeted in the military departments’ appro- 
priation to enable the single manager to function in 1961—- 

Mr. SHepparp. Insofar as contemplate <1 savings are concerned 
at the moment, I interpret from your response that we may be con- 
fronted with a small cost factor in this transition period and the ulti- 


mate savings, if any, will be reflected at a later date through what we 
“ull educated experience; is that correct? 
Mr. Logan. That is correct. 


ADDITIONAL GENERAL SUPPLIES TO BE PURCHASED BY GENERAL 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Suepparp. A recent news item indicated that an additional 
amount of about $350 million in general supplies would be purchased 
by the General Services Administration for the military services. 
Has this shift in buying programs been reflected in your 1961 budget? 
If so, to what degree? 

Mr. Spraaus. I am not familiar with that, Mr. Chairman, but we 
would be happy to develop it and identify the item and certify whether 
we have it in, or not. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wish that you would run a departmental check 
on that and supply the answer for the record. 

Mr. Spraaunz. Yes, s 

(The information pfeil to follows:) 

The fiscal year 1960 rate of general supply purchases by GSA and reimbursed 
by the military services is expected to be approximé ately $500 million. GSA 
purchases for the military services have been increasing by $100 to $150 million 
per year. The fiscal year 1961 total is anticipated to be approximately 


million. The fiscal year 1961 budget was prepared on the basis of reimbursing 
GSA for purchases made for our use in approximately this amount. 
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SALE OF COMMUNICATION FACILITIES AS EXCESS OR SURPLUS 


Mr. Suepparp. In the hearings last year on pages 586-609 of 
part 4, there was discussion of the sale of communication facilities as 
excess or surplus, followed by a leasing back of the same facilities. 
At that time a particular transaction was in question and appeared 
to be waiting on policy guidance. 

Has a policy guidance statement been issued? 

If so, what is it? 

Mr. Spracur. We will identify the question as raised and supply 
the answer. We are not prepared to give an answer. 

Mr. Suupparp. All right. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The specific transaction in question was the proposed sale of telephone facilities 
at the U.S. Naval Base, Newport, R.I., to the Newport Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. It was intended that the company would expand this system to meet in- 
creased telephone requirements at the naval base, and provide telephone service 
to the naval base on a lease basis. In view of congressional interest in this matter, 
sale of the system was deferred and increased requirements for modern, adequate 
telephone service at U.S. Naval Base, Newport, R.I., were met in July 1959 by the 
following actions: 

(a) Installation of a new system by Newport Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
increasing the lines from 1,200 to 1,700. 

(b) Inclusion of latest mechanization features of the telephone industry, includ- 
ing dialing. 

(c) Utilization of the existing Government-owned system, where possible. 
The Telephone Co. maintains this system on an actual cost basis. 

In converting from a Government-owned system to commercial service: 

(a) Operations per shift were reduced by two-thirds (6 to 2). 

(b) The telephone exchanges were reduced from 5 to 1. 

The above consolidations were effected by installation of a new telephone build- 
ing to house the equipment of the telephone company and provide facilities for the 
operators, and also, to install underground ducts between the new building and 
the existing cable plan. This work was accomplished at a cost of approximately 
$199,000 as minor construction from the military construction appropriation. 

To provide the same telephone service by Government expansion and moderniza- 
tion of the existing Government-owned system would have required military con- 
struction expenditures of approximately $850,000. 

It is considered that BOB Bulletin 60-2, ‘“Commercial-Industrial Activities 
Program,’’ applies to such situations. The following memorandum to the mili- 
tary departments concerning this bulletin is also submitted for the record: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, November 30, 1959. 

Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 

The Secretary of the Navy. 

The Secretary of the Air Force. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 
Subject: Bureau of the Budget Bulletin 60-2, ‘‘Commercial-Industrial Activities 

Program.”’ 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget, by direction of the President, has 
issued BOB Bulletin 60-2 which requires the review of all activities under the 
commercial-industrial activities program. The bulletin places emphasis on review 
of Government-owned and operated and Government-owned, or partly owned, 
and contractor-operated activities, such as arsenals; shipyards; aircraft, ship, and 
vehicle maintenance and repair; transportation, on a worldwide basis; communica- 
tion; and warehousing and storage. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) is hereby author- 
zed to issue to the military departments the necessary instructions that will 
enable the Department of Defense to carry out the requirements of this bulletin. 

The Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
the Air Force are hereby authorized to act for the Secretary of Defense in making 
decisions to continue, discontinue, or curtail within their respective departments 
the activities covered by this program in accordance with the provisions of the 
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Bureau of the Budget 60-2 and the instructions to be issued by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). Redelegation to the Assistant 
Secretaries for Materiel is authorized to make decisions for activities on an annual 
estimated cost or value of product of $1 million or less. 

Since the primary purpose of this program is to eliminate those activities whieh 
are producing a product or service which can be furnished by private enterprise, 
it is requested that the Secretary of each military department take necessary 
action to evaluate all such activities on an organized basis and eliminate those 
which are no longer necessary or the purpose of which has become obscure. This 
program provides an excellent opportunity to redirect future Department of De 
fense expenditures for such activities to more urgent programs and to strengthen 
the mobilization base of private enterprise. 

(Signed) Tuomas 8. Gares, Deputy. 


PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLE FLEET 


Mr. Suepparp. At page 13 of your statement you refer to a report 
to the committee on the passenger motor vehicle fleet. Will you place 


a copy of that report in the record at this point? 
Mr. SPRAGUE. Yes, sir. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


OrricE OF THE AssisTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1960. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CuHarrMan: In accordance with the instructions on pages 48, 56, 
and 57 of House Report 408, dated May 28, 1959, a study has been made of the 
many problems connected with the passenger motor vehicle fleet operated by the 
Department of Defense. 

The study has dealt primarily with the number of vehicles being operated and 
the amount of money being expended for the hire of passenger motor vehicles, 
and has been directed toward a reduction of 5 percent in the sedan and station 
wagon fleet. 

As a result of the study, as well as of other actions in the motor vehicle manage- 
ment field, it is anticipated that a reduction of approximately 8 percent will have 
been made in the June 30, 1961, inventories of sedans and station wagons, including 
earryalls and pickups being used primarily for passenger service, when compared 
with the inventories of such vehicles on June 30, 1958. On the other hand, the 
expenditures for the hire of passenger motor vehicles are expected to increase 
during the same period. This is in line with current policy which advocates a 
decrease in military ownership of such vehicles, with a corresponding increase in 
the use of interagency motor pools and commercial transportation facilities, when 
economical and feasible. The details of the comparisons are shown in the attached 
report. 

The motor vehicle management program of the Department of Defense for 
administrative motor vehicles is currently under review as a part of a logisti¢s 
systems study project. In addition, each of the military services is maintaining 
an active program in the motor vehicle management field. You are assured that 
continuing efforts are being devoted to the resolution of the many problems i 
this area. 

Sincerely yours, 
(S) Perkins McGuire, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics). 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1960. 


PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


On pages 48, 56, and 57 of House Report No. 408, dated May 28, 1959, the 
Committee on Appropriations has noted that reductions in the number of passen- 
ger motor vehicles operated by the military services have not been commensurate 
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with the reductions in military personnel and the closing and curtailment of 
various installations. In addition, the expenditures for the hire of motor vehicles 
have continued to rise. As a result, the committee has directed that a detailed 
study be made of the problem, looking toward reductions in the sedan and station 
wagon fleet of 5 percent. In addition, a new general provision (sec. 632) has been 
included in the appropriation act for fiscal year 1960, limiting to $7 million the 
amounts available for the hire of vehicles. 

The comments included in the above report are similar to those included on 
page 21 of House Report No. 471, dated May 21, 1957, in response to which a 
report was submitted to the committee under date of February 21, 1958. Since 
submission of the report, the problems outlined above have been kept under 
continuing study within this Office, as well as within the military services, with 
the view of effecting further reductions in the requirements and inventories of 
passenger motor vehicles and of improving the effectiveness of the motor vehicle 
management program. ‘This study has been performed in conjunction with a 
logistics systems study of all aspects of the motor vehicle management program 
for administrative-use vehicles, as well as in conjunction with the review of various 
budget and apportionment programs 

The results of the study bear out the conclusions reached as a result of previous 
studies of this nature; namely, that changes in the inventories of sedans and 
station wagons are not necessarily in the same proportion as the changes in overall 
military strength. While many factors contribute to this situation, the principal 
factor is that the vehicles are used primarily for administrative purposes rather 
than for the transportation of military personnel in training. n addition, in- 
creases in the number of airfields, radar warning installations, guided missile bases, 
missile and bombing ranges, and dependent housing in isolated locations, together 
with greater emphasis on the use of commercial types of vehicles rather than of 
military types, have resulted in increases in the needs for passenger vehicles which 
have tended to counterbalance any reductions in requirements caused by reduc- 
tions in military strengths. The recently activated dispersal-alert program of the 
Strategic Air Command has also necessitated an increase in the inventories of 
Air Force vehicles, particularly of station wagons, which has been offset onlv 
partially by reductions in the inventories of vehicles in other commands. 

During the course of the study it became evident that a major problem has been 
the lack of full and complete explanations of the data included in exhibit 83 of the 
fiscal year 1960 budget document and in other supporting documents. For 
example, page 48 of the report calls attention to the fact that the combined 
automobile-station wagon inventory on June 30, 1958, was 33,347, while the budget 
proposed an inventory of 35,297 on June 30, 1960, or an increase of nearly 6 
percent. 

The major portion of the apparent increase was caused by the fact that the 
military services have been replacing carryall trucks, pickup trucks, and light- 
weight military vehicles with sedans and station wagons as the older and more 
unsatisfactory types of vehicles become unserviceable. By definition, the carry- 
alls, pickups, and military vehicles are not included in the inventories of passenger 
motor vehicles, whereas the replacement items are included. It is apparent that 
the inventories cited above were extracted from page 49 of “Part 4: Operation 
and Maintenance,” of the hearings on the fiscal year 1960 Appropriation Act. 
These inventories do not include some 4,571 carryall trucks which have been used 
as passenger vehicles by the Navy and Air Force and are being replaced with 
station wagons. The addition of the carryalls to the total of 33,347 sedans and 
station wagons cited above would have raised the total to 37,918 for all three types. 
As the June 30, 1960, inventories of these same types, estimated at that time, was 
oe . reduction of 3.5 percent would have resulted if the carryalls had been 
included. 

The replacement of carryalls with station wagons has been confined almost 
entirely to the Air Force and Navy, although the Marine Corps has had a some- 
what similar program in the replacement of pickup trucks with sedans and station 
wagons, and all of the military services have been replacing military vehicles with 
commercial types wherever practicable. 

The following tabulation shows the inventories of sedans and station wagons 
on hand, or expected to be on hand, at the end of each fiscal year for the period 
from June 30, 1958, through June 30, 1961. These figures differ somewhat from 
the totals shown above and provided in previous reports, as they include Govern- 
ment-owned contractor-operated vehicles and vehicles under the control of the 
defense atomic support agency, neither of which were included in the prior 
reports. The carryalls on hand, or expected to be on hand, in the Navy and Air 
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Force have also been included, in order to show the impact of the replacement 


program in the two departments. 
vehicles of the Corps of Engineers. 


The tabulation excludes the civil works 


Inventories of selected motor vehicles, Department of Defense 


Inventory as of June 30, 1958 (actual): 
Office, Secretary of Defense 
Army 
DE cinimieinademcn'he ‘ 

Air Force 


Inventory as of June 30, 1959 (actual): 
Office, Secretary of Defense 


Marine Corps._.- 
Total 
Inventory as of June 30, 1960 (estimated): 


Office, Secretary of Defense -_------ 


Air Force 
Marine Corps..-- 


Inventory as of June 30, 1961 (estimated): 
Office, Secretary of Defense 


Marine Corps..-------- 


| Sedans 


| s 
| 24 
| 


18, 600 
4, 595 | 
5, 639 | 
787 
29, 645 


24 

17, 937 

4, 741 

4, 856 

1, 035 
28, 593 | 


25 

16, 459 
4, 068 | 

5, 197 

995 


26, 744 


95 


16, 459 
4, 068 
5, 070 


995 | 


Station 
wagons 


1, 059 
319 

3, 277 
30 

4, 686 


0 
1,077 
797 

4, 206 
160 
6, 240 


0 
957 


1, 647 


4, 569 | 
166 


7, 339 | 


0 
972 


via | 


1,748 
5, 265 
166 


Carryalls 


2, 251 

1, 582 
() 

3, 833 | 





) 
1,091 
213 

(!) 


Total 


1, 161 


26, 617 | 


Total 8, 151 1, 304 36, 072 





1 As the Navy and Air Force are the only services currently engaged in a major program involving tho 
replacement of carryall trucks with station wagons, inventories of carryalls owned by the Army and 
Marine Corps have not been included. 


A review of the above inventories (which include Government-owned contrac- 
tor-operated and Defense Atomic Support Agency vehicles) shows that 38,959 
vehicles of the 3 types were engaged on passenger service on June 30, 1958, 
as compared with 36,072 which are expected to be in service on June 30, 1961, or 
a reduction of 7.4 percent. Reductions of 11.3 percent for the Army, 6 percent 
for the Navy, and 5.1 percent for the Air Force are indicated. On the other hand, 
an increase of 42.1 percent in sedans and station wagons is indicated for the 
Marine Corps. This increase results from the Marine Corps program for replacing 
a portion of their inventory of pickup trucks with sedans and station wagons. 
During the Korean conflict, some 600 pickup trucks were assigned to Marine Corps 
recruiting activities. With experience showing that such vehicles are not satis- 
factory for this type of operation, they are being replaced with sedans and station 
wagons as the pickups reach the point where they are no longer economical to 
operate. 

This Marine Corps program was in effect from fiscal year 1955 through fiscal 
year 1959, during which time the inventory of sedans and station wagons rose from 
501 to 1,195. By June 30, 1961, this inventory is expected to fall to 1,161. 
Over this 7-year period the Marine Corps inventory of pickup trucks has dropped 
from 1,720 to 1,193 as of June 30, 1959, and is expected to reach 1,078 by June 30, 
1961. It can be seen that the increase in sedans and station wagons is being 
counterbalanced by a decrease in pickup trucks, with the total number of the 
three types remaining fairly constant over the period. ; 

With respect to the comments on page 48 of the report concerning increases 10 
the expenditures for hire of motor vehicles, it should be noted that current Defense 
policy advocates a decrease in the military ownership of motor vehicles and an 
increase in the use of interagency motor pools and commercial transportation 
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services. ‘The implementation of this policy has resulted in an increase in the 
funds required for the hire of vehicles. 

As further use is made of commercial transportation services, and as the 
Department of Defense participates in additional interagency motor pools 
(established in accordance with Public Law 766, 83d Cong.), it is anticipated that 
funds required for the hire of vehicles will continue to increase. During fiscal 
vear 1955, the first full year in which the above-cited Defense policy was in effect, 
$2,985,865 was expended for the hire of passenger vehicles. The expenditures 
have shown an upward trend since that time. In fiscal year 1960 the estimated 
expenditures under the limitation of section 632 are expected to be about $7 
million. A total of $10,018,042 has been requested for fiscal year 1961. 

In connection with the increase in fiscal year 1961 funds requested for the hire 
of passenger motor vehicles, it should be noted that the Air Force portion of the 
exhibit 83 for fiscal year 1960 did not inelude funds totaling $3,306,525 which 
should have been included. The two principal items omitted were for the hire of 
vehicles from interagency motor pools and for the chartering of buses in oversea 
areas for the transportation of dependent schoolchildren and local wage rate 
employees. ‘These funds were, however, included in the Air Force’s overall 
budget request for fiscal year 1960. Funds for such vehicle hire are included in 
the exhibit 83 for fiscal year 1961 and will be included in such exhibits in the future. 
If this amount of $3,306,525 had not been omitted from the estimate of $7,709,000 
for fiscal year 1960, the request for that year would have been $11,015,535, or 
about 10 percent more than the request of $10,018,042 for fiseal year 1961. 

The limitation of $7 million placed on the hire of motor vehicles by section 632 
of the current act has been applied only to the items included in the estimate of 
$7,709,000 shown in the exhibit 83 on page 535 of the budget document and has 
not been applied to the items omitted from such estimate by the Air Force. 

A review of these and other problems connected with the estimating of funds 
requested for the hire of motor vehicles has revealed several inconsistencies in the 
procedures being used by the military services. Action is now underway to revise 
the procedures, in order to assure more consistency in future estimates. 

Mr. Suepparp. Page 4 of that report indicates that approximately 
$3 million for the hire of motor vehicles was not deemed to be included 
in the limitation of $7 million because of a so-called error in preparing 
the estimates. What authority exists for ignoring the law? 

Would you like to have the question read? 

Mr. Spraacue. I think I understand the question, Mr. Chairman. 
| was debating whether this was just an error, but not of intent, shall 
we say. 

Mr. SHepparp. Or interpretation possibly? 

Mr. Sprague. I would submit that to Mr. Lanman here as to the 
question of interpretation of the law, Mr. Chairman. 

_ Mr. Lanman. I do not believe there has been any violation of the 
intent of the limitation, Mr. Sheppard. I have just had the para- 
graph on page 4 brought to my attention and what is being said there 
is that the estimates for the cost of hire of motor vehicles, to which 
the $7 million was applied, did not include the cost of hire of vehicles 
from interagency motor pools run by GSA or the chartering of buses 
in Overseas areas for the transportation of schoolchildren. 

_ Since the estimate at which the limitation was directed did not 
include these amounts, they were not included in the application of 
the limitation as a matter of interpretation. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you look at page 167 of your bill you will see 
section 632 says: 

* * * Not to exceed $7 million of funds made available in this Act for the purpose 
shall be available for the hire of motor vehicles * * *, 


_ Mr. Spraaue. I think it speaks very plainly. It is a question of 
intent. It is a question of intent there as Mr. Lanman suggested. 

Mr. Suepparp. How can you confuse intent with language so 
brief and so explicit? 
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Mr. Lanman. One additional point, to the extent that we were 
reimbursing another Government agency, if there were any rental 
costs incurred by that agency, that would have shown in their motor 
vehicle statements, in the exhibits attached to their appropriation 
estimates. 

Mr. Suepparp. Am I to interpret the statement you make to be 
that if there has been a misinterpretation made, it is predicated upon 
the fact of a cumulative budgeting process instead of just one limita- 
tion; is that it? Is that what you are telling me? 

Mr. Lanman. I am saying that until last year, Mr. Chairman, 
until now, the estims 1tes for the hire of motor vehicles included in the 
exhibits required to be placed in the President’s budget never included 
the costs of reimbursement to GSA or costs of schoolbuses overseas, 
Whe n the limitation of $7 million was applied by the language of last 
year’s act, we concluded by interpretation that what was intended was 
the same kind of rental and rental payments as had always been in- 
cluded in the exhibits attached and included in the President’s budget, 
This was not one of those items. 

Therefore, we interpreted it out of the limitation. There was no 
willful intent to avoid the limitation, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am wondering how, under circumstances of that 
character, this could have happened. Gentlemen, I presume this was 
referred to your Legal abhor for interpretative purposes because 
the language is very clear and distinct and concise. There is no 
question about that. 

You did not take this into consideration and, therefore, the Air 
Force portion of exhibit 83 did not include $3,306,525 which should 
have been included. If you run against a situation of that character 
again, would it not be well if you conferred with Mr. Mahon, the 
chairman of this committee, actually to see what the intent of the 
committee would be? 

Mr. Lanman. I do not recall a formal or informal opinion that may 
have been rendered on this, sir, but I do believe that your suggestion 
should have been followed. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. Gentlemen, there is no question in my mind —I am 
not an attorney —that anybody reading that section of the act would 
see it as a limitation. Any time you go over a limitation, obviously 
you have exceeded the limitation. 

Maybe that is a blacksmith’s concept of a legal provision, I do not 
know, but that is the way it occurs to me, gentlemen. 

Mr. Mahon is fully capable of expressing his own views about that 
particular issue but insofar as the Chair is concerned at the present 
time, any time you have a limitation of X dollars in your appropriation 
bill, you had better concur with it, and if you have some misinter- 
pretations that might be questioned later on, it might be well if you 
cleared those with the committee before you committed funds. 

Mr. LAnMAN. One more comment, if I may: 

This statement which you have reference to is included in Mr. 
McGuire’s report of January 29, 1960, and it would be my thought 
that we have not yet, during the course of this fiscal year, exceeded the 
limitation. However, we will certainly inquire into that 

Mr. Suepparp. You say you have not vet exceeded the limitation 
set forth in the bill? 
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Mr. LANMAN. It would be my thought we have not because we are 
only 8 months through the fiscal year. 

Mr. Suepparp. I w vould like you to check your thinking, but before 
you do that, I think you owe a courtesy to the chairman of the com- 
mittee to come to him and discuss the intent of the committee. 

Mr. SpracuE. We agree, sir. 

(The following information was later supplied for the record:) 

OFFICE OF THE AssIsTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., December 14, 1959. 
Memorandum for the Under Secretary of the Navy. 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (FM). 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (FM). 
Administrative Services Division, OSD. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Supply and Logistics) contained in the attached memorandum, the amount of 
&7 million specified in the general provisions of the Department of Defense 
Appropriations \ct, fiscal year 1960, for the purpose of hire of motor vehicles 
will be applied as follows: 


oa priation Amount 
Operation and maintenance, Army-. * 421, 900 
Oper ation and maintenance, Navy_- , 100, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps 2, 900 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force_ _- ; 3, 472, 200 
Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense - 3, 000 
Total PeE See ee ome ee ele thebee -aateen 7, 000, 000 


\ecounting controls shall be established for the respective limitation allocations 
in accordance with the provisions of title 7, chapter 1000, GAO Policies and 
Procedures Manual. Accounting and reporting for the limitation shall be on the 


same basis as the budget estimate (see p. 535 of the budget document) adjusted 
by the allocation made herein. 

Regular recurring remeae are not prescribed. Each department and the Office 
of the Seeretary of Defense should be prepared to furnish detailed information 
concerning the use of the alk seated limitation upon request. Such special reports 
will be required in support of budget estimates and justifications. 


H. R. Loaan, 
Depuly Comptroller for Budget. 
Mr. Sueprarp. It might be well for you to follow that procedure in 
order to avoid complications. 


DEFINITION OF DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


In your comments on the maintenance of the physical plants of the 
services, you seem to be saying that there is no such thing as a measur- 
able “deferred maintenance.” 

Would it be helpful, in your opinion, to establish a separate appro- 
priation for the maintenance of physical facilities? 

Mr. Spracur. L would suggest this: If we did set one up and it 
could not be done precipitously and made to work, it would be a 
matter of several vears and even through 7040.1 we should implement 
such a thing. I would suggest that before we make such a change, 
we should have an agreed definition as to what maintenance is, either 
regular, deferred, or in whatever category we wish to separate this 
ae 

My thought would be, and I have talked to the services about this, 
a of no major mission or important mission that has been com- 
promised as a result of the deferred maintenance backlog estimated by 
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the services at some three-quarters of a billion dollars. 
what we would accomplish here. 

The three services report in total, deferred maintenance backlog of 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

How could you physically identify that, I certainly do not knoy, 
However, the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Properties and Installs. 
tions, is planning to attempt to inventory, evaluate, and cost the go 
called backlog of deferred maintenance. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you not think there is a possibility of taking 
regulation 7040.1 and incorporating some more definitive languag: 
in there that would possibly clear up this situation? In other words, 
may I put it this way: Here is an act that you people requested, ay 
appropriation, and it is made up of a joint operation with O. & M. 
money. In my method of thinking, gentlemen, that is kind of g 
jackpot concept, because if vou cannot evaluate your maintenance to 
the degree of establishing the cost factor that is necessary, I do not see 
how you could come up with any kind of a figure other than a hypo- 
thetical or estimated figure. 

I do not understand that 

Deferred maintenance under the law of practice as used throughout 
the Nation means exactly what it says: maintenance that has been 
determined by proper authority which should be done and has not 
been done because of various or obvious reasons, such as lack of 
funding or lack of something else. That is deferred. 

It is the same thing, in my manner of thinking, as it might be with 
your home and my home. 

The ceiling lets loose in one part of the living room and I have to 
either repair it as a matter of maintenance or I do not. If Ido not, it 
is deferred. If I do, then it is not. It is an established factor as ofa 
declaration by proper authority. 

Mr. Spracue. As you well know, our physical plant of real property 
is in the order of $30 billion. As suggested here, we are spending in 
the order of $2 billion a year for maintenance. Ido not know whether 
that is the right relationship, $2 billion to $30 billion. That $30 
billion includes the original cost of the land, which is not depreciable. 
As to what the proper balance is and how valid the estimate of three- 
quarters of a billion dollars in backlog is, I have not been able to 
determine. 

Mr. Surepparp. Do the departments with whom you confer have 
established standards or not? 

Mr. Spracue. Just from personal experience in visiting around, as 
you do, Mr. Chairman, maybe the base engineer goes out and he may 
count the broken windows or not. On the other hand, he knows that 
all of the roofs in that area have 10-year life and pro rata he sets up aD 
accrual account statistically, I would say, to comprise a portion of 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. As to whether that base has a 
future life of 10 years, I do not know. 

For instance, he might consider a B-47 base. As the B—47’s go out, 
the B-52’s or B-58’s may or may not take over the B-47 bases. 

However, as the manned aircraft declines, I think maybe some ol 
this $400 million of deferred maintenance on the part of the Air 
Force will not be accomplished or required. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think this is undoubtedly true. However, this 
committee has requested, or the Congress has requested, that there 


I do not know 
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will be a very, very definite and careful survey made of physical prop- 
erties that could and would fit into the contemplated program of the 
future. 

That was requested over a year and a half ago, and if studies are 
being made, or have been made in that field, it occurs to me as being 
somewhat obvious that there would be some basis of comparability 
between the projected operations and the requirements in the physical 
properties t to make them operational. 

If there is a hiatus here that is beyond our control, we have to say 
so and take a first try. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. Spracuge. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any hiatus 
on the part of the Assistant Secretary, Properties and Installations. 
They have such a program underway and we have cooperated with 
them. 

I am sure that in another year we can approach this problem on a 
more realistic basis. As to setting up a separate account under 
7040.1, I would want to be sure that we had the program laid out 
very carefully to achieve the results we wanted and indicated by 
Mr. Bryant’s survey. Certainly, we will give consideration to it. 

Mr. Suepparp. The thing that occurs out in the field, my friend— 
and I have been in a lot of ‘military installations and I mean a lot of 
them—is that here we have buildings that supposedly, if they are 
inactivated, are going into mobilization reserve. Then you reach a 
point in phy sical | properties where you have diminishing returns. If 
they are not kept within a reasonable degree of maintenance, then 
your cost factors start multiplying and after the second year [ under- 
stand it multiplies in the ratio of 6.5 to 10. That is w hat they tell me 
prevails in this field. 

Those are expenditure categories that are very serious, and the 
lack of having a pretty definite knowledge of what we are going to 
need in the existing facilities that can be projected into the use of 
tomorrow or next year or next week, and so forth, occurs to me to be 
the spot where we are getting hurt at the present moment. Maybe 
[am in error. 

Mr. Spracur. No; I think you are perfectly right, Mr. Chairman. 
I would suggest that your objectives will be sharpened even further 
as we deve lop the new and more contemporary mobilization plan now 
in the hands of the Chiefs. 

Mr. SHerparp. Who actually determines the mobilization concept 
of physical properties? Will vou tell me where that comes from? 

Mr. Spraavur. That policy is considered by the National Security 
Council, based on recommendations of the JCS as submitted to the 
Secretary of Defense. Mr. McGuire sets up the program for pro- 
curement and installations in conjunction with Mr. Bryant. 

Mr. Suepparp. However, they establish the requirements but they 
do not establish the phy sical properties, do they, as such? That is 
left to the discretion of the Office of the Secretary of Defense; is it not? 

Mr. Spracue. Generally, yes. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY ON USE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. Budget Bureau Circular No. 60-2 establishes 
Government. policy for “the use of Government-owned facilities where 
commercial sources are also available. The policy does not seem 
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essentially different than that established in 1955. But the details of 
computing “‘comparability” of costs provide not only for elements of 
cost not normally associated with Government enterprises but furthe 
indicate that before an activity can be given to a Government shop, 
there must be a “substantial” price differential. 

In competitive bidding by private enterprise, the Government must 
accept the lowest responsible bid. This would seem to be outlawed 
by the circular in the requirement for a “substantial” differential, 

What is your comment on that? 

Mr. Sprague. I do not think it would be outlawed. I think the 
60-2 Circular, as we developed it, was to insure that where we had 
industrial facilities or arsenals for which cost is essentially on an 
out-of-pocket basis without depreciation, that such facilities would 
be operated efficiently. If that could be done and they were stil] 
competitive, then the competitive bidding system would govern. 

In that circular complete cost components were described, as you 
recall. We are faced with a problem right now in a study we are 
making which contemplates the principles of Circular No. 60-2, 
It is a very important study. 

I think that I could answer your question specifically after this 
particular analysis. I do not know whether you are familiar with it, 
but it is important. 

Mr. SHepparp. The word “‘substantial’’ occurred to me as a word 
that is subject to many interpretations. In other words, there seems 
to be a wide-open latitude, or expanse, call it what you may, for 
interpretation. Is that right? 

Mr. Spracusz. Might I suggest that your question could be tested 
by aircraft overhaul as recited earlier. 

Almost 50 percent of aircraft overhaul is going out to commercial 
accounts which indicates to me that under Circular 60-2 all factors 
have been considered even though we have a substantial in-house 
capability. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You will admit that in that field it has not been 
very successful; when you take the term “‘substantie!”’ and apply it 
to a contract bid, the bid probably has to go upstairs for the man to 
protect himself against unnecessary expenditures, because you do not 
know what the unknown factor is, and he gets inside of this to see 
what can be done. 

Mr. SpracuE. That is right. 
MOBILIZATION 


CAPACITY FOR AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 





Mr. SHepparp. On page 11 of your statement you mention a 
“relatively fixed”? capacity for in-house aircraft overhaul. Will you 
please tell the committee why this capacity is fixed and on what 
specific basis you have established mobilization requirement for 
in-house capability? 

You will probably want to provide some supporting detail as to the 
relationship between this requirement and our mobilization planning, 
including some discussion of the different service concepts of type and 
duration of hostilities. 

If you want to make any comments at this moment and then expand 
them when the record comes down, I would like to have you do so. 
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Mr. SpracueE. I might mention that we have available here a list 
offsome 20 installations as representative of what you speak about. 
However, we will be happy to complete it for the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. 

(The material referred to appears in the appendix, page 633.) 


MOTOR VEHICLE HIRE 


Mr. Suepparp. On page 13 of your statement you mention the 
desirability of hiring instead of owning passenger-type vehicles. As 
hire increases what concurrent reductions may we expect in inven- 
tories? 

[am just asking that one question at the moment, but I have some 
others in the same category. 

Mr. Spracun. The paper submitted to you by S. & L., I believe, 
as recently as 2 weeks ago, speaks to the subject and indicates the 
reductions currently made in service vehic ‘les, inclusive and exclusive 
of carrvalls. 

Mr. Chairman, I might submit for the record that our inventory in 
the Department of Defense as of June 30, 1958, totaled 39,226 vehicles 
comprised of sedans, station wagons, and others. We are forecasting 
as of June 30, 1961, that this will have been reduced to 36,072. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would provide for the record the number 
of passenger vehicle days or miles covered in 1958 and 1959 and the 
number of the same cut from the inventory between those 2 years. 
If there has been a change in definitions, apply the latest. 

Mr. Spracur. We will submit that, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Passenger motor vehicles 


| DOD Sedans Buses Station Ambu- 
total wagons lances 


Fiscal year 1958 mileage leased 1__- ae 13, 329, 438 | 10, 130,445 | 2, 284, 384 914, 609 0 
Fiscal year 1959 mileage leased 5, 273, 674 | 19,754,186 | 2,287,077 | 3, 192, 718 39, 693 
52, 119 33, 149 11, 872 4, 222 2, 876 
48, 443 28, 593 11, 215 6, 240 5 


Change (1958-59 period) —3, 676 , 55 —657 
Reduction in truck chassis types used in 
passenger service 


Total reduction (934 percent) 


' Data on mileage for leased vehicles covers only leases in continental United States. Leased mileage 
overseas is not available. 
* For purposes of comparability allow 10,000 miles per year as an approximate average for owned vehicles. 


NoTr.—With respect to changes in definitions, exclusion or inclusion of specific categories, etc., all of the 
above data for successive fiscal years have been presented on a comparable basis. 


INTEGRATION OF ALL ASPECTS OF DEFENSE COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK 


Mr. Suepparp. On page 14 of your statement you mention integra- 
tion of “All aspects of the defense communications network. 

What savings, if any, do you expect to realize with this approach 
as compared to the long- -range plans of the individual services? 

Mr. Spracur. As to immediate savings, I think it is too early to 
estimate. We hope through this integrated plan ‘pronounced by 
Secretary Gates recently, which he authorized S. & L. to spearhead, 
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that we would be able to reduce duplication and improve compatibility 
However, it is much too early to speculate on how much we may 
save in the O. & M. account as a result of the inauguration of th 
policy. It is recognized by the Secretary in his letter that. thig js 
going to be rather a long-range proposition and that the benefits wil 
not be apparent, let us say, for 2 years or more. 

Mr. Suepparp. | think in connection with the previous questioy 
your answer is pretty much along the same line. In other words 
you have not had enough experience in this field yet to do a legiti- 
mate job of estimating what you can do, or what will be saved? 

Mr. SpraGueE. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. At this point then, the main benefit is operational 
convenience, with future savings possible as you accumulate ex. 
perience, is that correct? 

Mr. Spracue. That is correct, and particularly in this area. It is 
like trying to estimate the cost of operating nuclear surface ships 
when they have no cost experience, or very limited cost experience. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Norrell? 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 










Mr. Norrewu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are spending a great deal of money on hiring and various 
other things that we are doing for the Government. It seems that 
so much of it can be done by the Government rather than private 
enterprise. In your opinion is that beneficial or detrimental to the 
system of private enterprise? 

If our Government can spend so much money, why then can we still 
claim private enterprise is beneficial in this area? 

We are now spending about $41 billion and a lot of that is going for 
services that the people of the United States can render. You are 
asking us to appropriate money to do it ourselves—that is, Navy, 
Army, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard and so on —is that, as you con- 
strue it, beneficial or detrimental to the system of private enterprise 
as we understand it? 

Mr. Spracue. Sir, I think I appreciate your question. 

Earlier, we mentioned the Circular 60-2 which proposes that in 
essence private industry should have every opportunity to compete 
with Government. I will turn it around the other way. 

In certain areas, it is apparent that we must maintain what you 
might call a pilot plant, such as an arsenal, however, generally speak- 
ing, practically all of the hardware we are buying in the $15 billion 
procurement account is bought from private industry and very little 
manufactured in our own plant. 

There is the exception of shipyards, of course, wherein about 50 
percent of the work is in-house or maybe less. That is regulated by 
law. Speaking as a businessman I am somewhat amazed at the 
relatively small amount of inhouse capability, both manufacturing 
and technical, which the military has contained in this $41 billion 
budget. 

As a businessman, I would state that the amount of work available 
to industry in competition with Government is far greater than | 
anticipated. We had quite a bit of discussion about the MATS 
operation and as a businessman I do not think you can run in both 
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directions at once. We have to have a troop-lift capability and a 
readiness there and you cannot have that capability unless the men 
are trained, fly the appropriate number of hours, and so on. I view 
it as a kind of coincidental thing that we are competing with the air- 
lines. Maybe we should buy tnore commercial hire, but certainly 
at no time should a MATS operation impair its first function which is 
the availability in time of need. I do not know whether that directly 
answers your question. 

Mr. Norrewu. I think that is very satisfactory, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

REDUCTION IN FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. On page 15 you mention reduction in major active 
facilities. Would you please provide a list of these activities including 
annual O. & M. costs and military and civilian personnel in each case? 

Mr. Spracur. We will be happy to do so. 1 think we have already 
prov ided you with some preliminary data in that area. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix, page 633.) 


DEFINITIONS OF LIMITED AND GENERAL WAR 


Mr. Sueprparp. Mr. Sprague, I think you will agree that it is 
important for all parties to know what we are talking about in these 
program reviews. In the O. & M. field we are especially concerned 
with this problem. I think it would be helpful to all of us if you would 
state for the record the offic ial Department of Defense definitions of 
the terms “limited war’ and “general war’ and tell us how these 
official definitions are applied in your review of service estimates. 


Mr. Spracur. Mr. Chairman, we will be happy to provide that for 
the record. 

[t is such a debatable definition, as you know, and I am sure you 
want the record to show the proper definition. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix, page 634.) 

Mr. SuepparD. Questions by the gentlemen on my right? 


BACKLOGS OF REPAIRABLE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Riney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, 1 gather from the information I have obtained over 
the past month that there is some otherwise serviceable equipment 
that is being sidelined for lack of maintenance or overhaul in the 
various departments. 

Have you made any survey or study to see what this equipment 
consists of and what it would cost to put it back in usable condition? 

Mr. Spraausr. Mr. Riley, I will be happy to answer that. I think 
you refer probably to the 7th Army in Europe on one occasion and 
General Hode’s statement of last year before you gentlemen. | 
think, also, you might be referring to certain statements relative to 
the Korean operation. 

It just so happens that Mr. Kandle made a personal investigation 
of the 7th Army situation and is also knowledgeable on the Korean 
operations. I would like to ask him to reply to your question. 

Mr. Kanpue. I[ think the problem of tanks for the 7th Army, to 
which most of the publicity was given, has already been resolved. 
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It was a question of appropriate phasing into the tank overhaul 
facilities in Europe and certain questions as to our capabilities here, 
[ think that in fiscal 1960 the problem will be cleared up entirely 
and there will not be an unwarranted deadline rate of tanks. 

As far as Korea is concerned, a member of our staff has recently 
been there; as a matter of fact, in the past 2 months. The problem 
there was one of a requirement for accelerating stockage of parts, 
The necessary money to bring the inventory levels up to the required 
level has already been provided. 

[ think that situation will clear itself well in fiscal year 1960. 

There is always the problem of what is an appropriate deadline rate 
forequipment. I think for as many people as there are in the business, 
there are that many opinions. We think the fiscal year 1961 level 
is a good level and will maintain the combat readiness of the equip- 
ment we have to work with. 

Mr. Ritey. What about the equipment bases in Zones of Interior? 
Are there any deadlined items they could put into usable operational 
condition if they had more men and facilities? 

Mr. Kanpure. May I speak to that generally? 

Again, in the sense that there is always a difference of opinion as 
to what deadline rates ought to be, whether in the Zone of Interior 
or elsewhere, may I speak to it in terms of major equipment such 
as aircraft and ground support type equipment? 

In terms of aireraft, I think O. & M. funds and parts provisioning 
are such that we will certainly not go beyond our experienced out-ol- 
commission rate for parts or out-of-commission rate for maintenance 
levels of 1959 and 1960. 

I think the same holds true generally for Army type equipment. 
I think General Traub would be better able to speak for that than I, 
but on the overall it appears to us that we have an acceptable mainte- 
nance ratio. 

Mr. Riney. How do you obtain this information? Do you have 
surveys made from which the different services furnish you with lists 
of the equipment that is sidelined? 

Mr. Kanpue. Yes, sir. There are reports on the subject. 

Mr. Ritey. I have gathered from the testimony that there is a 
considerable amount that is not being used and which stays out of 
operation for lack of repair and have heard how much more expensive 
it is going to be to rehabilitate it and put it back into use. 

Mr. Locan. Mr. Riley, if I may, I would like to say a word on this. 

Of course, the responsibility for the determination of the require- 
ments for maintenance is the responsibility of the military depart- 
ments. In connection with developing overall maintenance programs 
and the procurement programs, the maintenance program has a ~bear- 
ing on how much you are going to procure of some of these items, the 
Assistant Sec retary of Defense, Supply and Logistics, has a Director 
for Maintenance who works with his Requirements Director in order 
to review the programs of the military departments. Those results 
are reflected then in our financial plans for the Department and we in 
the Comptroller’s area, like Mr. Kandle who just completed a personal 
survey of this from the funding standpoint, feel that the programs are 
well in hand. 

General Traub, who follows us here immediately on this O. & M. 
presentation, I am sure will be prepared to go into more detail on this 
question as it relates to the Army’s maintenance requirement. 
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Mr. Ritey. I plan to ask each one of the services to comment on 
this, but since your shop allocates most of the money, I think that 
you ought to have some reports on which to base your findings. 
They ¢ annot operate unless they have the funds with which to operate. 

Mr. Logan. We have reports through the channels that I just 
described. The reports and requirements come in to the Secretary of 
Defense, and after evaluation we develop the funding to meet the 
approved requirements. 

Mr. Ritey. I am somewhat concerned about it. I hope that you 
will get up a better system of evaluating the tremendous need that 
seems to exist at the present time. We may not need to spend quite 
as much on procurement in such instances for material in ordinary 
common usage. 

PROCUREMENT OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Weaver. Mr. Secretary, could you tell me what the proposed 
inventory, or the inventory as of now is on our various motor vehicles 
in all of the services? 

Mr. Spracur. Yes. That was submitted in a report that I believe 
the committee has. We have agreed to supplement that. 

Mr. Weaver. Could you tell me what the actual expense was 
during the fiscal year 1960 for the procurement of vehicles? 

Mr. Spraaur. We will submit that for the record, sir. 

(The requested information follows:) 

Total Department of Defense planned obligations in 1960 for procurement of 
passenger-carrying vehicles are $11,328,500. 

Mr. Spraauer. I am sure that you appreciate that the Army pro- 
cures all commercial-type vehicles for the Department. 

Mr. Suepparp. We thank you gentlemen very much for your 
appearance. 

[ want to compliment you, Mr. Sprague, on the forthrightness of 
your answers, particularly those to the inquiry by the gentleman on 
my right on the function of private business and that of the military 
wherein there might be controversial concepts. Your responses as a 
businessman of long experience will be a valuable asset when it comes 
to forming opinions about things of that kind. I think you will agree 
with me there has been considerable misconception upon the part of 
some people about the way this thing really operates. 

Mr. Spracur. Mr. Chairman, I might say when I go back to pri- 
vate industry, as Mr. McElroy did, that I have an urgent job to do. 
[recall Mr. McElroy’s statement when he first came into the Govern- 
ment. He said that he would find a lot of deadwood. At his fare- 
well luncheon he expressed his amazement at finding so many dedi- 
cated people working long hours trying to get this big job done prop- 
ely. So I think all of us who come from business and return to 
business ¢ arry an objective message. 

Mr. Suepparp. That will be a very wonderful asset to the economy 

of this country, and particularly should that statement be made avail- 
thle to scme of our columnists who quite frequently have mathe- 
matical spasms, as it were, that are not always correct. 

We thank you gentlemen very much. 
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Turspay, Fesruary 9, 1960. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICER, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

HERMAN T. LACROSSE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 
OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. T. J. HARTFORD, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL 

MAJ. GEN. A. R. FITCH, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF 
INTELLIGENCE 

BRIG. GEN. T. R. STOUGHTON, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, OFFICE, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 

BRIG. GEN. SAMUEL E. GEE, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS AND 
BUDGET, OFFICE, DEPUTY, CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MILITARY 
OPERATIONS 

COL. L. B. MARKEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL OPERA- 
TIONS, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

COL. W. W. VAUGHAN, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

COL. G. P. SAMPSON, ARMY COMMUNICATION SERVICE DIVISION 
OFFICE OF CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

COL. J. C. CONINE, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

LT. COL. O. G. MILLER, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

MAJ. R. M. WARD, OFFICE, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

NEPHTUNE FOGELBERG, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON 
GENERAL 

LT. COL. H. L. JONES, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MIL- 
ITARY OPERATIONS 

D. H. HAVERMANN, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PER- 
SONNEL 

J. E. CODD, OFFICE, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Program and financing 


| 
1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


ee ea vig eee aksgie ieee al 
| 


Program by activities: 
Jirect obligations: 

. Tactical forces... saktgia $780, 586, 243 $790, 123, 000 $833, 780, 000 

2. Training activities .--| 193, 237, 596 191, 122, 000 183, 150, 000 

entra] supply activities act 942, 167, 933 882, 523, 800 886, 010, 000 

rr overhanl and maintenance of materiel -| 270, 333, 500 203, 123, 600 288, 044, 000 

; 1 activities ‘ | 172, 775, 967 170, 525, 000 170, 865, 000 

» Armywide activities -- ; 497, 954, 969 §23, 612, 000 519, 293, 000 
7. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps dads | 85, 592, 181 78, 732, 000 82, 315, 00 

8. Joint projects a 140, 091, 000 148, 543, 000 





Total direct obligations_- - _....-| 8,086, 929,988 | 3,069, 852, 400 3, 112, 000, 000 
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Program and financing 


Program by activities—Continued 
Reimbursable obligations: 
1. Tactical forces_.-.- ; . a 
2. Training activities se Sareisiogssleatas 
3. Central supply activities. 
4, Major overhaul and mé 1intenance of materiel 
5. Medical activities 
6. Armywide activities 
7. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Tr: lining 
Corps icna poe ath als . ‘ 
8. Joint projects - _-- 


Total reimbursable obligations. --.-.- 


Total obligations. -__..---- 


Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts----_-._.-- 
Unobligated balance brought forward_.___- : 
Unobligated military assistance orders transferred | 
to or from (—) other Army accounts.............. 
Advances and reimbursements from 
Military assistance orders...----- 
= ier accounts_. 
Non-Federal sources-_.- 
Unobligated balance carried forward_.-----..------ 
Unobligated balance no longer av ailable_.__- 


New obligational authority 


New obligational authority: 


ROTODTIACION, cidcecccecconectontkinn< ~ - 
Transferred to 
“Operating expenses, National Archives and 


Records Service,’’ General Services Adminis- 
tration (5 U.S.C. 630e)_........- 
“Operation and maintenance, 
U.S.C. 172f(a)) 
“Salaries bg expenses, 
5U 172f(a)) 
‘Salk rie s aan expenses, Bureau of Prisons”’ (73 
Se eee 
I ransferred (5 U.S.C. 172f(a)) from- 
“Operation and maintenance, Air Force’’ baits 
“Operation and maintenance, Navy’ 
“Operation and maintenance, Marine C ‘orps”’ 


Secretary ‘of Defense” 


Appropriation (adjusted) -..----. 


| 








-Continu 


ed 


1959 actual 


$70, 785, 
13, 527, 
123, 947, 
144, 249, 
97, 329, 
15, 401, 


204 
185 
597 
508 
411 
199 


437, 
27, 133, 


404 
681 


2, 811, 1 
741, 
16, 886, 947 
-43, 210, 
— 103, 818, 
—72, 083, 2: 
— 282, 983, : 
— 109, 933, ¢ 
119, 217, 
9, 401, 72 


3, 113, 218, 65 


3, 117, 238, 000 


—581, 000 


3, 071, 


—555, 000 | 


59, 993 


128, 000 | 


3, 113, 218, 659 


334 


1960 estimate 


| 


$74, 376, 000 
12, 689, 000 
124, 831, 000 
130, 105, 000 
93, 678, 000 
15, 524, 000 


449, 000 
39, 979, 000 


491, 631, 000 
3, 561, "483, 400 


— 1, 028, 400 
—119, 217, 051 





23, 162, 925 


—70, 000, 000 
— 322, 750, 100 
—¥3, 880, 900 
91, 054, 126 
7, 000, 000 


3, 075, 824, 000 


3, 075, 390, 000 


—750, 000 


1, 074, 000 
110, 000 


3, 075, 824, 000 





1961 estimate 


$76, 129, 000 
14, 100, 000 
133, 113, 000 
124, 254, 000 
96, 988, 000 
16, 569, 000 


500, 000 
19, 795, 000 
481, 448, 000 


3, 593, 448, 000 


—91, 054, 


126 


—305, 587, 000 
—110, 861, 000 
26, 054, 126 


3, 112, 000, 000 


3, 112, 000, 000 


3, 112, 000, 000 
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classification 





ARMY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... 
Average number of all employees ‘ 
Number of employees at end of year .- 


Average GS grade and salary 
Average salary and ungraded positions__- 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions__- 
Positions other than permanent_- 
Other personal services 
Total personal service obligations 
Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services 


02 Travel. 

03 Transportation of things 

4 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services 

06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services_ - 7 
Services performed by other agencies 


08 Supplies and materials 


09 
10 
11 
12 
13 


Equipment é 

Lands and structures he 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ; 
Pensions, annuities, 
Refunds, awards, 
14 Interest- 

15 Taxes and assessments____- 
Unvouchered 


Subtot: ul. 


and insurance claims.-_-----| 
and indemnities---_.-........- 


otal Girect oblisations ==... <... <.-i.05-6e~s.0-- 


Reimbursable obligations: 

01 Personal services..............-- 

02 Travel. 

03 Tri ansportat ion of things. 

04 Communication services- 

05 Rents and utility services 

06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services- 
Services performed by other 


08 
09 
10 
11 
15 


Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Lands and structures______ 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - 
Taxes and assessments.- 


ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERG 


Other contractual services. -.-..........--.--.---...- 


Y COMMISSION 


agencies_...__.- 
Labor contracts with other governments !__- 


| $1, 289, 611, 340 | $1, 210, 181, 932 


| 


Labor contracts with other governments !___| 


. 3, 086, 601, 395 


Nee ee 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimat, 


274, 817 
20, 409 

283, 773 268, 251 

280, 786 272, 888 
$5, 215 | 6.1 $5, 239 | 6.2 
$5, 006 $5, 008 


260, 947 
20, 235 


$5, On 


———— 


$1, 219, 028,619 
23, 479, 647 
40, 083, 7 


1, 282, 592, 00) 


21, 063, 250 
42, 864, 705 


23, 404, 067 
45, 475, 001 


olan 061, 000 


1, 353, , 539, 295 


1, 249, 964, 470 
72, 560, 711 
161, 677, 318 
52, 917, 003 
95, 733, 194 
28, 214, 024 
401, 399, 426 
33, 694, 705 
175, 042, 477 
629, 829, 883 


1, 176, 195, 000 
71, 394, 000 
152, 822, 000 
56, 527, 000 
91, 618, 000 
30, 418, 000 
450, 382, 000 
35, 866, 000 
159, 479, 400 


3, 086, 647, 395 





651, 290, 000 
126, 698, 000 

1, 600, 000 
62, 815, 000 


112, 220, 148 
1, 667, 642 
67, 786, 760 
2, 337 

2, 457, 708 


1, 133, 
345, 7 
3, 069, 897, 400 
45, 000 


3, 069, 852, 400 


3, 112, 044, 1) 
44, 00) 


46, 000 


3, 112, 000,00 


103, 574, 825 
4, 176, 066 
23, 451, 211 
10, 039, 301 
14, 171, 750 
1, 484, 889 
161, 776, 740 
241, 472 

5, 523, 633 
127, 547, 019 
32, 820, 767 
163, 582 

7, 771, 550 
8 384 


492, 811, 189 


102, 866, 000 
3, 963, 000 
24, 197, 000 
11, 341, 000 
15, 274, 000 
1, 653, 000 
149, 127, 000 
213, 000 

10, 257, 000 
119, 956, 000 
44, 861, 000 
170, 000 

7, 686, 000 
67, 000 


106, 368, 00 
3, 860, 00 
26, 983, (i 
11, 129, 00 


491, 631, 000 
3, 561, 483, 400 








“3, 579, 412, 584 
| 

328, 593 a ; 
” 8, 579, 741, 177 or 400 | 3, 593, 448,000 





Average number of persons: 1959, 114,502; 1960, 105,103; 1961, 104,674. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. 


Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 


This morning we will take on the Department of the Army’s budget 


for fiscal year 1961 in the “Operation iad maintenance”’ 


category. 


General Traub, do you have a statement to make? 


General Traus. I do, sir. 


Mr. Suepparp. Will you present it? 
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We will not disturb you until such time as you have completed your 
statement. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Traus. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
will now begin a discussion of the Army’s request for fiscal year 1961 
for the “Operation and maintenance, Army” appropriation. In order 
to allow the committee maximum time for questions, this statement 
will be the only one on this appropriation. As a change in presenta- 
tion procedure from last year, this statement includes the highlights 
of each budget program in this appropriation, thus eliminating the 
formal statements given in prior years by the Army’s budget program 
directors. I have with me the budget program directors so that you 
will be able to inquire into any program area as intensively as you may 
desire. 

I am taking this approach to emphasize the importance of the 
overall level of the appropriation and the interrelationships of its 
budget programs for efficient and successful Army mission execution. 
[shall expand on this point shortly. 

First, | believe it is appropriate to review briefly the scope of 
actions which the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation must 
support. Basically, the other appropriations in the Army budget 
provide a combat potential. The “Military construction” appro- 
priation provides housing and facilities, the ‘‘Military personnel”’ 
appropriation provides the pay, food, and personal clothing for the 
Army and the “Research and procurement” appropriations provide 
the means to modernize and equip the Army. The “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation provides the means through individual 
and unit training, supply and transportation, medical care, mainte- 
nance and communications to transform this potential of men, 
equipment, and facilities into a dvnamic combat capability. 

This transformation is accomplished by providing funds through 
the eight budget programs (chart I) of the “Operation and mainte- 
nance’ appropriation to the organizations and activities responsible 
for execution of its interrelated segments. It would be possible to 
have an adequate, well-equipped force structure and yet be ineffective 
because of a lack of the operating funds provided by the ‘Operation 
and maintenance” appropriation for the support of the individual 
soldier and his unit. 

The Army is convinced that the ‘Operation and maintenance, 
Army,” appropriation request for fiscal year 1961 of $3.112 billion is 
aminimum with which we can execute our assigned missions. Further, 
the budget program distribution of funds (chart I) within the appro- 
priation will provide optimum balance to the diverse activities to be 
executed in 1961, and thereby insure the proper meshing of the 
interrelated activities in the eight budget programs. 

As an example of these interrelationships, recruiting and induction 
activities under budget program 2500 must be coordinated with our 
(raining center and school training capabilities under programs 2000 
and 2100, so that inductees can be processed and trained without waste 
ofmanpower or facilities. These activities, in turn, must be supported 
with supplies and services in the proper proportions to insure that the 
night amount of equipment is in the right place at the right time. Of 
course, when such contingencies as wage board increases, damage from 
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storms, and emergency operations arise during the fiscal year, we may 
have to make adjustments in our programs to maintain balance withip 
the appropriation to insure the most efficient and effective utilization 
of the dollars appropriated. Our request for $3.112 billion is a request 
for a dollar level which we believe will slow the downward trend iy 
inventories and, at the same time, provide the ability to cope with ow 
continually increasing costs of operation. These increasing costs 
result from many things; I will mention afew. We will be paying $if 
million in fiscal year 1961 for civilian employee health benefits in ae. 
cordance with Public Law 86-382. This is a new item in 1961. The 
integration of modern, complex equipment and the addition of facili. 
ties, such as missile sites, result in increased costs in operation and 
maintenance activities. Our budget does not provide for two items 
of costs which we cannot accurately predict but which have had 4 
sizable impact on our operations for the past few years. These are 
the increased costs resulting from pay increases for our wage board 
employees and from inflation. 

I would like to move from this brief introduction into a description 
and presentation of fiscal year 1961 highlights of each budget program 
within the appropriation. 


TACTICAL FORCES 


The day-to-day operational needs of the operating forces—the 
combat troops, the combat support units, and the forces in direct sup- 
port of the fighting men—are financed in this budget program. The 
forces supported extend from the Seventh U.S. Army in Europe, through 
the Strategic Army Forces and the U.S. Army Air Defense Command 
in the continental United States, to the Eighth U.S. Army in Korea. 

It is in these tactical units where the downward trend in inventory 
levels, of which I spoke earlier, is of serious concern to the Army. 
For the past few years, the Army’s tactical forces have been using 
their supplies on hand, in addition to the direct obligations available, 
to provide the resources needed to insure proper execution of high- 
priority missions. However, our inventory position is now at the 
point where further use of this resource to finance day-to-day opers- 
tions is not militarily sound. Accordingly, funds are being requested 
in this budget to preclude further significant use of consumer 
inventories. 

To increase the firepower and flexibility of major combat. units, 
the Army has modified its tables of organization and equipment, and 
will reorganize many units accordingly in fiscal year 1961. Budget 
program 2000 includes funds for support of these modernized units’ 
increased requirements for repair parts and supplies, and for addi- 
tional operating costs. Increases are also to be found in the deploy- 
ment of additional missile units and the addition of missile master 
systems to provide essential fire control for the Army Air Defense 
Command. 

From chart ITT, you will note that the net increase in this appro- 
priation in fiscal year 1961 is more than matched by the increase IN 
budget program 2000. This action is in keeping with the increased 
requirements placed on this program and reflects our continuing con- 
cern with the immediate readiness of our combat units. 

I would like to close my discussion of this program by mentioning 
field exercises (chart IV), to which the committee directed special 
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mention in its report last year. The exercises submitted to the 
Congress last year are being accomplished as scheduled, with changes 
being made in ‘the name and locale of two of the exercises and one addi- 
tional exercise programed at no overall increased cost in this activity. 
The estimates before you for fiscal year 1961 include a realistic program 
of field exercises which, barring unforeseen events, will be executed as 
presented to this committee. 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Budget program 2100, traming activities, finances the operation 
and maintenance of the Army school system and preparation and 
distribution of training devices and publications. The U.S. Military 
Academy, the Army War College, the Command and General Staff 
College, and the various combat arms, technical and administrative 
service schools are all financed under this budget program. In fiscal 
year 1961, the Army plans for a student load of 29,021 in mney 
service schools and for an average cadet load of 2, 375 at the U.S 
Military Academy. 

The decrease in this program in fiscal year 1961 (chart V) is at- 
tributable primarily to the reduced student loads both in the Regular 
Army and the Reserve Forces Act trainees. The Reserve Forces 
Act reduction results from the maintenance of a Reserve component 
strength of 630,000 in fiscal year 1961 instead of the 700,000 supported 
in fiscal year 1960. 

CENTRAL SUPPLY ACTIVITIES 


Budget program 2200 provides the backbone for the worldwide 
system required to support the supply activities of the Army. These 
supply activities begin with procurement, extend through supply 
management and depot storage activities and end with distribution 
of supplic s to the tactical forces. In addition, this program finances 
the maintenance of reserve plants and equipment and the manage- 
ment of military freight and passenger traffic moved by commercial 
transportation in the continental United States for all military services. 

The $4 million increase in the budget program in fiscal year 1961 
is attributable to a $10 million increase for improving and consolidat- 
ing our depot system and a $5 million increase for contributions 
wider the provisions of the Civilian Health Benefits Act offset by 
certain decreases. The decreases are in such activities as Reserve 
Forces Act trainee support, the inactivation of the San Jacinto Ord- 
nance Depot to be accomplished during fiscal year 1960, the main- 
tenance of reserve plants and reserve equipment, and the one-time 
transportation cost for establishment of two forward depots overseas. 

These depots, one in the Far East and one in the Middle East, for 
which you appropriated funds for fiscal year 1960, have been estab- 
lished to support an airborne or infantry division which might be 
moved to either of these areas under emergency conditions. Stockage 
of each depot with approximately 17 000 tons of critical military 
items such as tanks, vehicles, ammunition, and weapons is currently 
underway. 

In summary, the $886 million requested for fiscal year 1961 for 
central supply activities will permit the Army to support its worldwide 
bulk supply activities on approximately the same basis as for fiseal 
year 1960. 
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MAJOR OVERHAUL AND MAINTENANCE OF MATERIEL 


The increasing complexity of equipment required by our modem 
Army causes maintenance to be a major problem for our commander, 
More highly skilled personnel and more costly repair parts and took 
are required to keep this equipment operational. Since we have no 
depot reserve of missiles and aircraft, much of our overhaul must bk 
accomplished immediately when this equipment becomes unservice. 
able. 

The objective of the major overhaul and maintenance of materid 
program is to insure that the Army’s equipment is maintained in 
effective operating condition. This is done in three ways: 

First, by providing the wherewithal to insure that the soldier in the 


field knows how to use, care for, and maintain his equipment. This | 


involves providing maintenance publications, supervisory personnel, 
maintenance engineers, and technicians to support worldwide organi- 
zational, field and depot maintenance. These functions are referred 
to as ‘‘maintenance support.” 

Second, by providing repair parts for missiles, special weapons, 
radio-controlled drones and Army aircraft. This program provides 
these parts to all users of these equipments. This function is called 
“Special parts.” 

Finally, this program provides for the overhaul of economically 
repairable equipment which is needed to meet a requirement and which 
is beyond the repair capability of field maintenance shops. This fune- 
tion is called “overhaul.” 

The fiscal year 1961 budget request contains $288 million in direet 
obligations, $5 million less than the fiscal year 1960 program due pri- 
marily to the transfer of the maintenance costs of the missile master 
systems to budget program 2000. Of the total request, $89 million 
will be used for maintenance support, $75 million for the central 
procurement of aircraft and missile parts, and $124 million for over- 
haul. 

MEDICAL ACTIVITIES 


The primary mission of the Army Medical Service is to maintain the 
health and welfare of our troops and to conserve fighting manpower 
under all conditions. For this purpose, the Army Medical Service is 
dedicated to assembling, developing, and applying knowledge that will 
maintain health of large groups. This involves development of stand- 
ards for selection and classification of personnel, promotion of physical 
and mental well-being, prevention of disease and injury, treatment of 
the sick and injured and rehabilitation of the disabled. In both peace 
and war, preparation for these responsibilities is required through care- 
fully planned and extended research programs, and orderly progress 
administration, organization, personnel management and medical 
logistics. 

The medical activities budget requirements for fiscal year 1961 
are contained in two broad areas: (1) $155 million for providing 
medical care in military facilities, and (2) $16 million for provid- 
ing care in civilian facilities to dependents of Army military pet 
sonnel under the provisions of the Dependents’ Medical Care Att. 
This budget continues to hold the line on dependent medical care costs, 
even with an increased requirement brought about by a relaxation of 
the restrictions imposed on the program in fiscal year 1959, through the 
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continued full implementation of the medicare permit system which 
assures optimum use of uniformed services’ facilities by dependents. 


ARMY-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


This budget program finances administrative and logistic services 
that are Army-wide in nature. ‘These include the operation of major 
command headquarters, communications, intelligence functions, and 
finance, audit, and similar specialized services. 

In the operation of Army headquarters, there is a decrease in fiscal 
year 1961 resulting from efforts to reduce civilian strength through 
careful job programing. Starting in fiscal year 1961, this budget 
program assumes the supporting costs for the Army Ordnance Missile 
Command headquarters at Redstone Arsenal. The cost was pre- 
viously financed by the ‘Research, development, test, and evaluation”’ 
and the “Procurement of equipment and missiles” appropriations. 

The principal increase in fiscal year 1961 for Army-wide specialized 
services (budget project 2540) is approximately $2 million for opera- 
tion of oversea dependent schools. This increase is based on four 
factors. First, there is an estimated increase in the student load of 
approximately 9 percent over fiscal year 1960, with a forecasted student 
load for fiscal year 1961 of 70,000. The second factor is the lack of 
adequate classroom space, requiring use of temporary substandard- 
size classrooms. This results in a decreased pupil-teacher ratio, 
which means more teachers will be required than normally would be 
the case to accommodate the increased enrollment. Third, the Army 
is faced with increasing charges for pupils in tuition fee schools and 
increasing costs of instructional and other school-operating supplies. 
Finally, it is estimated that Public Law 86-91, the Oversea Teacher 
Pay and Personnel Practices Act, will result in some nominal upward 
adjustments to teacher salaries. 

Under budget project 2550, ‘“Army-wide communications services,’ 
financial support is provided for operation, maintenance, improvement, 
and modernization of the Army’s communications, the operation of the 
Army Photographic Agency, and the operation and maintenance of the 
facilities supporting our communications system. There is a marked 
decrease in the budget for fiscal year 1961 for communications services. 
The decrease, although somewhat offset by increases essential to the 
continued effectiveness of our communications, is primarily attribut- 
able to a one-time requirement in fiscal year 1960 for special communi- 
cations equipment. 

Included in budget program 2500 is $82 million for ‘Evaluation 
activities’? which support the Army intelligence effort. This project 
provides invaluable guidance for other activities throughout the Army. 
The increase of $2 million in our evaluation activities over fiscal year 
1960 will provide for $890,000 for a project designed to acquire 
information on foreign missiles and $950,000 for communication 
security equipment. 

Closely related to our evaluation activities is our effort to support 
the Department of Defense in the fields of topographic and terrain 
intelligence, topographic maps, and geodesy. These activities are 
essential if our operating units are to be immediately effective any- 
where in the world and if we are to take advantage of the engineered 
accuracy of our modern weapons through an adequate knowledge of the 
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exact location of the earth’s land masses. The increase in fiscal year } 


1961 is for an increase in acquisition of geodetic position data required 
for artillery and missile fire control. 


ARMY RESERVE AND RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


Just as the other budget programs of the “Operation and mainte. 
nance, Army”’ appropriation provide the means for attaining a well- 
trained, combat-ready Active Army, this budget program transforms 
our Army Reserve and ROTC potential into the strong Reserve re- 
quired by an Active Army of 870,000 men. The increase in this 


I 


budget program in fiscal year 1961 (chart XI) will provide for the | 


acquisition of a small amount of individual and organization equip- 
ment. Also, it will provide for an increase of approximately 170 civil- 
ian unit technicians in 1961 and the full year salary of technicians 
hired during fiscal year 1960. These personnel are utilized for equip- 
ment maintenance, supply, and administrative support and unit level 
and are essential to the effective operation and training of our reserve 
units. 
JOINT PROJECTS 


The Army executes financial management responsibilities for cer- 
tain interservice and Department of Defense-wide activities through 
budget program 2700, “Joint projects.”” Grouped under this budget 
program are 10 activities (chart XII), all of which are virtually inde- 
pendent of Army operations. The increase of $9 million in fiscal year 
1961 in this budget program is requested primarily for classified 
activities. 

In conclusion, I wish to cover briefly several areas to which the 
committee devoted attention last year. 


REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


”? 


The 1-percent reduction in ‘Operation and maintenance,”’ civilian 
employment suggested in the committee report for fiscal year 1960 is 
now being implemented. This includes the programed 1-percent 
reduction in the Washington headquarters, which is being accom- 
plished concurrently with the reduction in field activities. 


DEMILITARIZATION AND DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT 


In accordance with the committee’s wishes, the Army is accelerat- 
ing its program for demilitarization and disposition of surplus supplies, 
equipment, and materiel. The budget for fiscal year 1961 contem- 
plates demilitarization of 519,000 tons and disposal of items having 
an acquisition value of $3 billion. This compares with a fiscal year 
1960 demilitarization of 380,000 tons and disposal of items having an 
acquisition value of $2.5 billion. 

The final area I wish to touch on concerns the deutsche marks the 
Army receives from the Berlin Magistrate. In fiscal year 1960, we 
are receiving about $12 million in equivalent deutsche-mark support. 
We anticipate a similar level for fiscal year 1961. As was done last 
year, however, these amounts have not been included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 
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Mr. Chairman, this concludes my presentation. I appreciate the 


time and attention you have given me. I am ready to answer any 
questions you may have, and have with me the “Operation and mainte- 


nance” budget program directors to insure complete, accurate answers 
to your questions. 
Mr. SHepparD. Thank you, General. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We will insert pages 16, 17, 18, 101, 102, 201, 202, 301, 302, 306, 
401, 402, 404, 405, 406, 501, 502, 601, 605, 701, 702, and 801 of the 
justifications in the record. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 

Bupcet Procram SumMARkY—DrreEctT OBLIGATIONS, FiscaAL YEAR 1961 


Operation and maintenance, Army—2000 Tactical forces 




















Estimate 
Actual, - 
Project | Title fiscal year 
| 1959 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1961 
2010 | Operation of tactical forces. ........----------------- $293, 981, 800 | $296, 875, 000 $320, 305, 000 
2020 Operation and maintenance of tactical forces facili- 
a nc AMMO, tack is natal aphid agai cooked Alva dea ia eineee dees meena 481, 515, 823 493, 248, 000 513, 475, 000 
ano | Bmergeney eoste. ..... 253252225. cosa ccotce 5, 088, 620 0 0 
; 7 a , 
EES ukeodpasuniecedbeduenbenaeewsaacotedns 780, 586,243 | 790, 123, 000 833, 780, 000 
Bupcert Project SumMARY—DrreEct OBLIGATIONS, Fiscat YEAR 1961 
Operation and maintenance, Army—2010 Operation of tactical forces 
| Estimate 
Actual, 
Sub- | Title fiscal year ; 
Project 1959 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1960 1961 
ease a - oe 
2010.1 | OOO URN on a cies itn mananet $16, 891, 797 $17, 858, 000 $15, 618, 000 
om] Diet OREN ra oo cee ec lé bobs wees ces ecccedent 21, 860, 624 27, 952, 000 27, 502, 000 
sO, SI is i cntirininsinciehiouttraiiarve aes 164, 635, 145 150, 954, 000 164, 598, 000 
-4 | Operation of tactical aircraft. ...........--..- 4 6, 724, 615 7, 339, 000 7, 569, 000 
.5 | Labor service support units. ..........-.----.-. ‘ 8, 271, 029 9, 608, 000 9, 608, 000 
[0 mee Were 5 oaenenauadecwanscesawes 3, 209, 900 3, 353, 000 3, 353, 000 
i: Special tactical activities...............---0.-.--.--- 8, 684, 303 11, 104, 000 10, 187, 000 
.8 | U.S. Army Air Defense Command.-_--.---.--------- 14, 175, 627 16, 584, 000 17, 451, 000 
.9 | Operation and maintenance of facilities, U.S. Army 
Rit TI CO ia « ccintdcroecmenseeeescocec 49, 528, 760 52, 123, 000 64, 419, 000 
I Fi kinins tiddtnieisaceneccund 293, 981, 800 296, 875, 000 320, 305, 000 
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SUMMARY—PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS (DIRECT AND REIMBURSABLE Op 
TIONS), FiscaL YEAR 1961 


Operation and maintenance, Army—Program 2000 Tactical Forces 














Estimate 
Actual, a 
Sec. 1—Personnel requirements fiscal year 
1959 Fiscal year | Fiscal yyy | 
1960 196] 
Military personnel (average number) - -_- ; senda 28, 722 29, 974 %, 
Civilian personnel: 
Average number of all employees. - --- ene 1, 72 2, 363 1a 
Number of employees at end of year : ; ae 2, 525 2, 528 ai 





Total personal service obligations.___....--- 3 $7, 967, 940 $8, 311, 000 $8, 920,\) 


SECTION 2—EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 

Section 1 above excludes personnel paid from or assigned to activities includ 
under operation and maintenance of facilities. 

End strength and average number of employees does not include Korea 
Service Corps; however, the personal services cost for this activity is included i 
the obligation amounts. 

BupGet ProGRAM SUMMARY 


Direct OBLIGATIONS, Fiscau YEAR, 1961° 


Operation and maintenance, Army— Budget program 2100 Training activilir 











wh ae Estimate 

Actual,  estk —— 
Project | Title fiscal year 
1959 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
oa 1960 1961 

2110 | Operation and maintenance of schools_- $160, 346, 931 | $155,059,000 | $146, 428,00 
2120 | U.S. Military Academy-_...........--- : ee 12, 400, 528 12, 112, 000 13, 262, 
2130 Othe r school training lake ee 4, 021, 321 4, 080, 000 4, 608, 00 
2140 | Training devices and publications ___- aa 16, 468, 816 19, 871, 000 18, 852, 
Total direct obligations. -_-___- 193, : 237, 596 191, 122, 000 183, 150, 





SUMMARY—PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
2100 Training activities 




















Estimate 
Actual, eg oe 
Sec. 1—Personnel requirements fiscal year 
1959 Fiscal year | Fiscal yeat 
1960 1961 

Military personnel (average number) - ._--- 26, 941 26, 078 26, 09 
Civilian personnel: | | a, 
Average number of all employees--.--- 7, 528 7, 453 7, 304 
Number of employees at end of year_- | 7, 466 7, 576 7,38 
Total persona! service obligations_ ----_-- | $38, 332, 399 $38, 663, 000 $37, 829, 00 
Direct obligations............_.- : $38, 332, 399 $38, 663, 000 $37, 829, 0 
a UIE IN de ies cin mans we nded coll nlc ig tines ses ew cscs ao 








SECTION 2.—EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


Section 1 above excludes personnel paid from or assigned to activities included 
in operation and maintenance of facilities. 
Decrease of $834,000 is primarily accounted for by the decrease in the average 


number of all employees. Also taken into consideration were attrition and it 
grade salary increases for the period. 
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Fiscal year 
1961 


$146, 428, Oi 
13, 262, 
4, 608, 0 
18, 852, 


183, 150, 
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‘iscal year 
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BupGet Proagram SUMMARY 


2200 Central supply activities 
«ait eAee Aenean ltaiNeeanediiniaieeapiaeia leanne mnmantiadnataiaiatttntinititt 














Estimate 
Actual, 
Project Title fiscal year : 
1959 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 1961 
9210 | Procurement operations............................- $170, 013, 701 | $172, 135, 000 $169, 844, 000 
22%) | Operation of supply depots._.......-..------.------- 361, 832,642 | 322, 840, 800 330, 610, 000 
293 Operation of supply management offices...........-- 93, 352, 923 93, 859, 000 94, 512, 000 
9240 | Reserve industrial facilities................-..--.---- 56, 051, 832 47, 473, 000 44, 733, 000 
Oe | TVATETIOT CR UNON BOR VIOUN. 6 coc nnesceacnancsacescsseans 175, 371, 885 166, 090, 000 166, 520, 000 
2260 | Military traffic management. ................--....- 6, 065, 054 6, 065, 000 6, 146, 000 
2270 | Operation of ports, terminals, and facilities. ........- 79, 479, 896 74, 061, 000 73, 645, 000 
Totes, Giect CUMRAIIOE. 5.5 ios cose ssske seu. 942, 167,933 | 882, 523, 800 886, 010, 000 
SUMMARY—PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
Program 2200 Central supply activities 
Estimate 
Actual, —_— 
Sec. 1—Personne] requirements fiscal year 
1959 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 1961 
Military personnel (average number). -..........--.-..-------- 9, 547 9, 307 9, 289 
Civilian personnel: | 
Average number of all employees---........--------------] 63, 009 59, 294 60, 112 
Number of employees at end of year.........-----.------ | 59, 424 60, 333 59, 719 
| == SS — = === = 
Total personal service obligations_...........-.--------------- | $326, 776, 852 | $309, 040, 000 $313, 554, 000 
ns Ue een uaaaaiean 288, 785, 775 273, 111,010 276, 600, 212 
A Se ae ee ae eee ee | 37,991,077 35, 928, 990 36, 953, 788 





SECTION 2. EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


Section 1 above excludes personnel paid from or assigned to activities included 
under “Operation and maintenance of facilities.” 


BupGET PROGRAM SUMMARY 


P-2300 Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel 











Estimate 
Actual, 
Project Title fiscal year 
1959 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1960 1961 
P-2000' | Direct obligations. .e estes, Gisei yl weeeed $270, 333, 500 | $293, 123,600 | $288, 044, 000 
This program is submitted on a cost of per- 

formance basis consistent with the manner in 

which this program has been defended in pre- 

vious years. Reconciliation of costs to obligations 

follows on p. 306. 
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SUMMARY—PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
Se . : : be 
Program 2300 Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel e 
enna cmtanine ———_} 
Estimate 
Actual, 7 eee eal 

Sec. 1—Personne] requirements fiscal year ; 
1959 Fiscal year | Fiscal yey § 
1960 1%1 Ff 

Military personnel (average number). -...........------------- 1, 742 1,001 Lf 

Civilian personnel: 

Average number of all employees. -..........--.---------- 15, 602 15, 892 15,4 
Number of employees at end of year--_-...--------------- 16, 012 15, 905 ) 15.8 
Total personal service obligations.............-.-............. $85, 207, 876 87, 009, 000 ~ $884 hind \ : 
ceil asaueaweninwees 57, 941, 355 62, 732, 294 61, “338 pt 
TRIED Sn cindekounnvGsanensworasnnniseine 27, 266, 521 24, 276, 706 25, 110,t08 








SECTION 2—EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


Section 1 above excludes personnel, both civilian and military, paid from ¢ 
assigned to activities included under “Operation and maintenance of facilities’! 


SECTION 2-——-JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


II. Reconciliation of funded costs with gross obligations: These costs do no] 


include military labor, free issue of centrally procured parts, used in shop open] 
tions and direct citation of other customer funds. 

















Actual, Estimate, Estimate 

fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year | 

1959 1960 1961 | 

Aa rere P88 se a _..---} $159, 561, 736 | $175, 168,000 | $170, 086,00 § 

NN ns Si ; ae 6, 549, 461 5, 569, 000 5, 690,00 F 

C. Ammunition renovation_______- . ; 3, 168, 000 6, 214, 000 8, 576,00 F 
D. Maintenance assistance and e ngineering ‘serv ices... 62, 467, 340 64, 719, 000 65, 819, 

E. Related maintenance activities__......._-- 51, 621, 459 48, 783, 000 37, 217,00 } 

F. Procurement of repair parts- - --- 76, 896, 700 73, 032, 000 77, 396,00 § 
G. Capital equipment.__.._.-_- a ; . 2, 316, 673 2, 713, 000 4, 113, 0 

H. O. & M. of facilities -_- . . 51, 851, 543 47, 566, 600 46, 401, | 
Pine UIE OB ic co eie ~ 414, 432, 912 423, 764, 600 | 415, 208, 0 

Plus or minus net inventory change and adjustment-_-__._._._- —875, 930 +870, 000 — 500, F 
Plus or minus net changes in undelivered orders. .....-...---- +1, 026, 026 —1, 406, 000 —2, 500, 
Givees Grliestions ir one Peer. ..................<......5 414, 583, 008 423, 228, 600 412, 298, Oi 
Minus reimbursable obligations_....................----.----- (144, 249, 508) (130, 195, 000) “d 24, 254, 
Direct obligations:................-- .---------| (270,333, 500)| (293, 123, 600)| (288, 044, 
Above includes comparative transfers for ABMA.._..._.._--- (7, 111, 700) (6, 025, 600) (0 





BupcEtT PRoGRAM SUMMARY 


Program 2400 Medical activities 














Estimate 
Actual, ; * 
Project Title fiscal year 

1959 Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1960 1961 
2410 | Office of The Surgeon General.---_-- . $4, 059, 472 $4, 101, 000 $4, 141,00 

2420 | Operation of hospitals, dispensaries ‘and dental 
SN hii acne eter aban awk pnemominns ob eid 111, 109, 647 | 112, 563, 000 112, 030, 0 
2430 | Medical services in non- Army “facilities, ‘except ; 
medicare administered by executive agent--_------ 17, 321, 949 19, 025, 000 19, 205, 00 
2440 | Medicare administered - ‘executive agent____...__- 20, 947, 000 16, 101, 000 16, 105, 0 
2450 | Medical training --- Ree ae data eick ie eee 6, 369, 245 6, 191, 000 6, 264, 0 
2600 | Other medical activities. ....................-....... 12, 968, 654 12, 544, 000 13, 120, 0 





isetasenee 172, 775, 967 | 170, 525, 000 170, 866, 


= ase seemless 








~ $86, 4 


61, B38 FE 
25, 110, (3 | 
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Estimate, | 
fiscal year ' 
1%1 | 


$170, 086, 0 F 
5, 690, i 
8, 576,00 § 
65, 819,00) § 
37, 217, wy t 
77, 396, oF 
4, 113, 
46, 401, 0 


415, 298, 0 
— 500, 
~2, 500, 0 








— 


nate 





Fiscal year 
1961 





$4, 141, 0 
112, 030, 
19, 206, 
16, 105, 00 
6, 264, 00 
13, 120, 0 


170, 865, 00 
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BupGET PRoGRAM SUMMARY—REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Program 2400 Medical activities 














| Estimate 
: Actual, Sn hcdlaeiaicaee teeneneciinadaes 
Project | Title fiscal year ; 
| 1959 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1960 1961 
—|- sii cite aise an pcan hae ii = oi 
2421 0 | Operation of hospitals, dispensaries and dental 
| service units pated Rate taro eiadiny Sie eee aa .--| $37,447,484 | $39, 595, 000 $41, 000, 000 
2440 | Medicare administered by executive e agent... 59, 241, 000 53, 438, 000 55, 464, 000 
2460 | Other medical activities.......................- 5 640, 927 645, 000 524, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations --_-.......---.-- 97, 329, 411 93, 678, 000 96, 988, 000 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS (DIRECT AND REIMBURSABLE 


OBLIGATIONS) 


Program 2400 Medical activities 


SUMMARY 


Estimate 
Actual, Gt ee ee 
Sec. 1—Personnel requirements fiscal year 
1959 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 1961 

Military personnel (average number) - ...----------- ee 25, 983 24, 849 24, 845 

Civilian personnel: 
Average number of all employees. --.---.-.-.----.-.------- 12, 918 12, 694 | 12, 554 
Number of employees at end of year-.-....-...----------- 12, 983 | 12, 912 | 12, 849 
Total personal service obligations----.-...-.--- 7 ae $5 58, 815, 901 "$58, 938, ( 000 | 8 $58, 288, 000 


36, 915, 901 
21, 900, 000 


35, 310, 000 
23, 628, 000 | 
| 


33, 504, 000 
24, 784, 000 


Direct obligations... 
Reimbursable obligations-- 


SECTION 2——EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


Section 1 above excludes personnel paid from or assigned to activities included 
under “Operation and maintenance of facilities.” 

SUMMARY STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF FUND REQUIREMENTS, FISCAL YEAR 1961 

This program covers medical (including dental and veterinary) support of the 
Army, the Army National Guard, the Army Reserves, and the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps; operation and maintenance of medical treatment facilities in the 
continental United States and overseas; medical care and hospitalization of Army 
personnel in localities where Army medical facilities are not available; medical 
care and hospitalization of dependents of military personnel under the provisions 
of the Dependents’ Medicare Act, Public Law 569, 84th Congress; operation of 
specialized medical facilities and services; and certain elements of expense per- 
taining to the operation of the Surgeon General’s Office. 

The fund requirements for fiscal year 1961 have been computed on the basis of 
workload and cost factors derived from actual experience in fiscal years 1959 and 
1960 to date, adjusted for changes in volume and distribution of workload applied 
to the planned strength of the Army for fiscal year 1961. 

Since reimbursable services represent approximately 36 percent of the total 
medical requirement, the fiscal year 1961 budget is presented on a gross obliga- 
tional basis. There follows an analysis of the gross obligational requirements for 
fiscal years 1960 and 1961: 


Fiscal vear 
1961 


Fiseal year 
1960 


$170, 525, 000 | 
93, 678, 000 | 


$170, 865, O00 
46, GSS, O00) 


Direct obligations <a 
Reimbursable obligations 


Gross obligations | 264, 203,000 | 267, 853, 000 































(a 


(b) 


Fiscal year 1961_--- 


| Headquarters, Department of the Army... 
| Offices of the heads of technical staff (except the 
Surgeon General). .- ue ‘ 
Army field commands_- 

Armywide specialized services 
Armywide communications services 
| Evaluation activities- . 
Mapping and geodesy--. 

Armywide finance services 

| Armywide audit services_- 


Decreases: 
Reduction in requirements for support of Reserve 


Total decreases 


Increases: 

Provision of funds for replacement of wornout and 
obsolete medical equipment 

Increase in the dependents’ medicare program 

Increase in hospitalization of other than Army 
patients in Army facilities, and Army benefi- 
ciaries in non-Army facilities__ 

Provision of funds for the Government’s contribu- 
tion to the Federal employees health benefits 


Total increases 


Net increase _ 


PROGRAM SUMMARY 


Armywide activities 


Ow 


Total direct obligations 





The gross obligational requirement of $267,853,000 represents a net increase 
$3,650,000 above the fiscal year 1960 requirement which is summarized as folloy| 


Fiscal year 1960- 





Reduction in operation and maintenance of facili- 


Provision of funds for procurement of ambulances 


_.. 267, 85am 
A more detailed analysis of the requirements is contained in the estimates b; 
project. 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Estimate 


Fiscal year 


1960 


$47, 131, 000 


, 697, 000 


90, 637, 000 
90, 871, 000 
§4, 143, 000 
80, 504, 000 
43, 294, 000 


, 549, 000 
, 786, 000 


3, 612, 000 
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SUMMARY, PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS (Direct AND REIMBURSABLE 








INCrease OBLIGATIONS) 
as folloy: 
4, 203 0) ' Program 2500 Armywide activities 
= J 2 a a sale - - a 
Estimate 
Actual, sieht aia oa ak, 
2, 923 0 Sec. 1—Personnel requirements fiscal year 
’ 1959 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
fn 1960 1961 
(12,0) a a hd hl ana 
ae | 
3, 635,008 wn : oe (average number) - -- -| 45, 860 47, 690 46, 501 
Civula SO . | 
a Average number of all employees - - 38, 537 | 38, 280 38, 090 
Number of employees at end of year- - | 38, 092 | 38, 688 | 38, 378 
F i Potal personal service obligations — | $216, 522, 682 | $218, 206, 000 5218, 835, 000 
3, 000, 0 : 
2, 030, Direct obligations_.. ee . | 215, 400, 367 217, 680,000 | 218, 309, 000 
; Reimbursable obligations- so emcees ene 7 1, 122, 315 526, 000 526, 000 
777, 0 


SECTION 2-——-EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


i Section | above exeludes personnel paid from or assigned to activities included 
1, 078,007 nder “Operation and maintenance of facilities.” Fiseal year 1959 reimbursable 
400,00 F obligations include Army support of Project Vanguard. 


7, 285, Of ' 

feo E Bupcer PRoGRAM SuMMARY—Dz1reEcT OBLIGATIONS (DtrREcT OBLIGATIONS OR 
3, 650, 0 FUNDED Costs) 

7, 853, 00 


2600 Army Reserve and ROTC 
timates by 








i Estimate 
Actual, 5 
Project Title fiscal year 
1959 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 1961 
aa = ae pee Sere ete eee Se eS 
an 2610 Army Reserve and ROTC administration_..........| $19,723,490 | $19, 763,000 | $19, 806, 000 
nate 2620 | Reserve duty training activities__...--- ecko 48, 723, 252 42, 369, 000 45, 478, 000 
—_—— 2630 | Active duty training activities. __..-...-- ee 12, 126, 980 11, 486, 000 11, 845, 000 
Fiscal ye 240 | ROTC activities__............ s ae stam 5, 018, 459 5, 114, 000 5, 186, 000 
Y ISCAL year neaiit | aaa | suiehancaili 
1961 Total direct obligations. ._..............-..---| 85, 592, 181 78, 732, 00 | 82, 315, 000 
$47, 913, 0 
46.98, BUDGET PROGRAM SUMMARY 
), Vad, 
90, 285, 00 , : ; a s 5 3 
92 ae Funds requested in budget program 2600 of the “Operation and maintenance, 


74,850,0 | Army’ appropriation provide the direct support funds necessary to operate the 
82, 50, \rmy Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. The fiscal year 1961 budget 
rae request Of $82,315,000 is $3,583,000 more than anticipated fiscal year 1960 obli- 
15, 025, 0 gations. 
7 The average reserve duty training strength in fiscal year 1961 will be approxi- 
ae mately 4 percent lower than in fiscal year 1960, while the number of personnel 
involuntarily ordered to a 15- to 17-day tour of active duty for training will be 
‘pproximately the same as fiscal year 1960. 
Virtually no funds were available in fiscal vear 1960 to procure TOE and TA 
equipment. However, a small amount is provided in fiscal year 1961. Also, 
some progress is being made in obtaining civilian unit technicians. 
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SECTION 2. EXPLANATION OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


The requirement indicated herein represents the necessary manpower generated 
the activities included in this program to carry out their assigned missions. 


The inerease in dollars required for fiscal year 1961 compared to fiscal vear 1960 


generally attributable to defense atomic support agency and a Classified activity. 


IMARY—PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS (DirEcT AND REIMBURSABLE 


OBLIGATIONS 
(O00 Operation and marnlenance of facililies 
Estimate 
Actual, 
1—VPersonnel requirement fiscal yeu! 
1959 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 1961 
ined erage hum ber 71, 953 66, LOS 64, 775 
ber ¢ employer 127, O71 122, 195 122, 231 
i of ye 126, 549 123, 831 124, O86 
| ice oO 0 $524, 993, O28 S510, 990, 000 $507, 739, OOO 
1) bligations 10, 489, 111 193, 398, O06 180, 589, OOO 
he bursable ob ition 14, 503, 912 17, 592, 000 18, 150, 000 
| TION 2. IXPLANATION Ot SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


Uh jn onnel refleeted in this activity prov ide the pe rsonnel for the operation 


ntenance of facilities support to the mission programs of the Army. 


The d ise in personnel in fiscal vear 1960 over fiscal vear 1959 are due to: 


Closing of facilities in the continental United States, (2) reduction in level of 
peration, and (3) further reduction of operations in Japan. 
\!though there is a slight increase in number of civilians in fiscal vear 1961 over 


il vear 1960, there is a decrease in dollars. This is due to 2 decrease in number 
U.S. citizen employees, worldwide, and an offsetting increase in Korean na- 


”% 


onstls The aversee salary of Korean nationals amounts to only 2S percent of 
| 


U.S citizen emplovees, 
REPROGRAMING OF 1960 APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Susperarp. Before discussing the 1961 estimates, 1 would like 
lo inquire into the reprograming of 1960 appropriations. 

Your program as of December 15 indicates total probable obliga- 
tions of $3,075,824,000, including the costs of the Laos emergency. 

What were these costs and whiy were they not charged to military 
assistance? 

General Traus. Mr. Chairman, I will answer the question as to 
why the costs were not chargeable to the military assistance appro- 
priation. 

My understanding is that these costs are properly chargeable to 
the general appropriations of the Active Army. As to the actual 
costs Involved, they are $2,650,000 as of this date. 

Mr. Suerparp. | wish you would also indicate why that charge to 
which you have just referred is a charge against the direct Army 
appropriations. 

General Traub. Yes, sir. Off the record, please. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information referred to is classified and will be furnished 
separately to the committee.) 
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Mr. Suepparp. What is your basic thinking on this? Your pro. 

grain as of December 15 totals $5 million more than the 1960 obliga. 

Lions shown on chart I attached to your statement. What does this 
difference involve? 

General Trave. The amount in the direct obligational program 
Mir. Chairman, was $3,075 million. The difference between that and 
the $3,070 million shown in the budget document under the 196 
column is due to the net figure of $5 million reached by a failure to 
use $7 million in support of the 6 months’ trainee input program 
This amount was considered not to be necessary in view of a recom 
putation of the O. & M. factors involved and a reduction in th 
6-month training program for Army Reserves and will expire for 
obligation on June 30. 

The $7 million is reduced by a transfer of $1.5 nullion. In round. 
ine the difference 1s $5 milhon. The difference computed to th 
dollar is $5,538 million. 

FUNDS WITHHELD 


Mr. SHepparp. The Budget Bureau advises that as of December 3), 
there was withheld from the Army some $52 million with these funds 
to be applied to next vear. Should not vour 1960 program be shown 
as reduced by that amount? 

General Traub. No, sir. The O. & M. appropriation is a 1-vear 
account. The amounts which are unobligated for service account 
expire for obligation on June 30.) Any item which is shown as a carry- 
over results from the MAP, Military Aid Program, common item 
matericl and is not related to the Army’s own service program. 

Mr. Suepparp. In order to clear up the $7 million vou referred to in 
your response to my previous question, where was that administrative 
exercise effected, in the Bureau of the Budget, or was it part of the 
Army within itself, or just what happened there? 

General Traup. No, this was a result of questions during the ap- 
ne nt process by the Office of the Secretary of Defense and 

calculation as a result of these que stions by the Office of the See retary 
of Defense of the factors involved in support of the 6 months’ trainees, 
The Army concurs in the withholding of this amount. 

Mr. Saepparp. Is your $7 million a part of the $52 million I just 
referred to in my last question? 

General Traun. No, sir. 

\[r. Sueprarn. In other words, on top of the $52 million, we can 
add $7 million, or a total of $59 million withheld, is that right? 

General Travur. That is right. Sinee the December report of the 
amount withheld, there have been subsequent apportionments by the 
Bureau of the Budget so that the total amount now withheld by the 
Bureau of the Budget over and above the $7 million to which I referred 
is $11 million in the O. & M. account. 

We anticipate subsequent release of some of this money when we 
are able to substantiate it to the satisfaction of those who review our 
program and fund requirements. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that your conclusion, that out of the total figures 
we have discussed here, there is a balance of unreleased funds to the 
extent of about $18 million? 

General Travr. $18 million, including the $7 million, which we 
coneurred in holding in reserve in the Bureau of the Budget and 
which will expire for obligation on June 30. 
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Mr. SuepparD. General, I wish you would supply for the record 
your qué arterly report of programs ‘for fiscal year 1960 indicating in 
addition the 1960 estimates submitted to Congress and the programs 
affected by the reserves established by the nee of the Budget 
| would like to have that inserted in the record at this point, if you 
please. ; : , 

General TrauB. We will do it, sir. 

(The information supplied follows:) 
MAINTENANCE, ARMY, Fiscan YEAR 1960 


OPERATION AND 


2d quarter cumulative reprograming report 


Changes 
through 
Dec. 15, 1959 


| Program | 
Budget program | reflecting 
congressional | 


Program as of 
Dec. 15, 1959 


action 





| 





wee Pantie! GORD on. con doccccanccatestmemcnntasene | $756, 366,000 | +-$50, 764, 000 $807, 130, 000 
200 Training activities. _—- — | 192, 980, 000 — 669, 000 192, 311, 000 
2») Central supply activities s | 910, 190, 000 —24, 916, 000 885, 274, Ce) 
2300 Major overhaul and maintens ince of materiel... 301, 402,000 | —15, 649, 000 285, 753, 000 
S90 ~Moedital QCVISIE. ccici cccn wicca cenecccccnsun 169, 186, 000 +-1, 961, 000 171, 147, 000 
2500 Armywide activities. _- 525, 743, 000 —11, 218, 000 514, 525, 000 
200 Army Reserve and i ee | 80, 621, 000 —1, 174, 000 79, 447, OOO 
270 Joint projects pskeen anieigne 138, 902, 000 +1, 335, 000 140, 237, OOO 

Total 3, 075, 390, 000 | +434, 000 | 3, 075, 824, 000 


Less: Estimated fises al ° ye sar 1960 unoblig: ited ‘balance (no longer available) .- 


Total decpsialian 
Net adjustment for comparative transfers_ 


Estimated fiscal year 1960 direct obligations 


Reserves held by BOB: 
Support for Reserve components. --- -- 


—7, 000, 000 


3, 068, 824, 000 
+1, 028, 000 


3, 069, 852, 000 


7, 000, 000 


Medicare program en Ee ae ae 1, 829, 000 
Courier satellite syste WE "300, 000 
Total BOB reserves UL, 128, 000 


Comparative amounts currently available for direct obligations 


UNIT REORGANIZATION 
Mr. SHEPPARD. 


“Military personnel, Army,”’ 





3, 058, 723, 000 


When the committee heard the presentation on 
there was very little discussion of the 


modification of tables of organization and equipment and reorgani- 


zation of units, which you “mentioned on 


page 5. 


| wish you would elaborate on these items and also explain why 


these reorganized units will require more parts and supplies as 


indicated. 
General TRAvuB. 
for program 2000 to explain that. 
Mr. Suepparpd. During this interrogation, 


General, 


refer 


is 


I would like to call on the budget program director 


to any 


officer you wish, but when the officer responds, please have him give his 


hame for the benefit of the reporter. 
General Travup. 


Insofar as the changes referred to are concerned, 


und the consequent increased costs in connection with the new units 
Gee is the program 


and the reorganization, Brig. Gen. Samuel E. 


director for program 2000. 
General GEE. 
lantry, the armored, 


and the armored cavalry 


regiments. 


The divisions that will be reorganized are the in- 


The sig- 
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nificant changes in the infantry division are as follows: 

In the battle group, the rifle companies will be iner ! from fou § 
to five. : 

The rifle platoons in the rifle companies will be decreased froy 
four to three. 

The headquarter’s co pany has been re organized into two se parate f 
companies. First, with the he adqui irters company consisting ol § 
command control elements, logistical and administrative elements | 
and an engineer platoon. A combat support company consisting 
of heavy mortar, reconnaissance, assault gun—which is a guided 
missile——platoons and ground radar section. 

The field artillery heavy mortar battery has been deleted from the 
battle group. 

Division artillery has been reorganized as follows: Five direet 
support battalions consisting of headquarters and Service battery, 
105 howitzer battery and a 155 howitzer battery. Three battalions § 
are towed and two self-propelled. Each firing battery has six howitzer, 

There is one general support battalion consisting of one 8-ine) 
howitzer battery and one HONEST JOHN battery and the head. 
quarters and service battery. 

The aviation company has been removed from division trains and 
made directly subordinate to division headquarters. An airerafi 
maintenance detachment was assigned to the division and attached 
to the aviation company. 

The recovery and disposal platoon of the Quartermaster Company 
has been deleted from the table of organization and equipment. 

Examples of changes in the major items of equipment are as fol 
lows: Additions, trucks, all types, 428; loaders, 5; bridges, all types, 5; 
radar sets, all types, 44; radio sets, all types, 921; new family of 7.82 
millimeter weapons; 105 millimeter howitzer, self-propelled, 12; 155 
millimeter howitzers, 18; recovery vehicles, 2; deletions, | helicopter; 20 
9) millimeter guns, self-propelled, full tracked; and 105 millimete 
howitzer, towed, 

The armored division is changed significantly as follows: The aerial 
surveillance platoon and the air traflic and approach control sections, 
added; target acquisition section, delected from the aviation company; 
the assault bridge platoon is added to the bridge company in the 
engineer battalion; increased target acquisition and FSCC operation 
capabilities for division artillery; increased signal and headquarters 
iaienaial to operate an alternate division command post; increased 
gasoline supply augmentation by 45,000 gallons; third echelon a 
craft maintenance capability added; reconnaissance and surveillance 
platoon deleted from squadron headquarters and headquarters troop. 

The main changes in the major items of equipment are as follows: 

Additions; trucks, all types, 82; loaders, scoop, diesel, drive, 3; 
bridges, all types, 9; radar sets, all types, 44; radio sets, all types, 83; 
liclicopters, 2 and the new family of 7.62 millimeter weapons; deletion, 
76 millimeter tanks, 20; airplanes, fixed wing, 2. 

Mr. Suerparpb. | oe vou have answered the ms vjor portion of the 
question and the rest of it you can insert in the record because it’s 
very apparent from your “a itement that the increased operation 18 
what constituted the requirement for the parts to which I directed 
my question. 
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The balance of your explanation you can insert in the record at this 
point for the purpose of conserving time, ple ase. 

General Gen. Yes, sir. 

(The additional information requested follows:) 

A summary of significant changes from the current armored cavalry regiment 


is as follows: 
The three squadrons are now capable of semi-independent operations. 


An aviation Company has been added. All aircraft in the regiment and aerial 
surveillance platoon are incorporated into this company. 
Regimental service company and medical detachment has been deleted.  Regi- 


mental headquarters and headquarters troop has been reduced in size with the 
spaces allocated to squadrons to provide capability for semi-independent 
operations. 

Combat surveillance has been integrated at the troop level. 


Examples of changes in major items of equipment are as follows: 
\dditions: 
Tanks, recovery vehicles LO 
tadar sets, all types 16 
Radio sets, all types 187 
Airplanes 7 
Helicopters F 13 
Personnel carriers : 16 


New family of 7.62 mm. weapons_- 

Deletions: 
Trucks, all types | 
Tank, 76 mm ; ie | 


COST OF OPERATING PROCUREMENT OFFICES 


Mr. Supprearp. In the justifications last year, at page 204, regard- 
lig procurement offices, it was stated that ‘the cost of operating the 
procurement offices in fiscal ae 1959 and fiscal year 1960 ts less than 
the actual costs in fiscal vear 1958 * * *,” 


You say that “* * +* This i is made possible throu; el consolidation 
of offices — the application of stringent economy ° er 
The justifications for the 1961 estimates indicate, at page 203, that 


rine ‘tions for fiseal vear 1959 actus ally cost $2 million more than 
1958 and $4 million more than the estimate for 1959. 

This page also shows that 1960 will cost about $4.5 million more than 
the estimate for 1960 as presented last vear. 

[ wish you would explain what happened to the consolidation of 
offices and application of economy ear s referred to. 

Mr. LaCrosse. Mr. Chairman, | might suggest that this vear, as 
last vear, the Defense people | made us transfer out of our “Procure 
ment of equipment, missiles,’ appropriation some civilian person nel 
which they indicated were improperly budgeted in PEMA. They ar 
actually engaged in this procurement function. OSD agreed to phase 
these civilians back to the O. & M. aecount until we got them all 


accounted for. 1 think the great part of that increase is due to that 
budget structure cha nge and not “ an increase in actis ity. 
Mr. Suepparp. In other words, it is assumed that it is due to the 


transition and not literally to ade ‘ions ul expenditure of funds as such; 
is that correct? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Yes, sit 

As you know, in recent years comparative transfers in the President’s 


budget have been held to a minimum. I will be glad to supply the 
dollar figures for the aeaed 
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Mr. Suepparp. | wish that you would because it creates a ind 0s 
of concept. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
Reconcilation of fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 columns in the fiscal year 19% 


budget estimates with the fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 columns shown \\% 
the fiscal year 1961 justification for operation of procurement offices 














—.-- —__—- -—_—_—_— $$ > 00 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal yer } 
1959 column 1960 colum F910 
pie é F ps -|-—— a 
Fiscal year 1960 budget estimates ; eo $90, 047, 000 $90, 710,00 2 
Transfer in for Army Ballistic Missile Agency- 1, 711, 900 | 2, 000, 
lransfer in for contract administration personnel at inactive Government- | 
owned and contractor-operated industrial plants_-_- | 1, 769, 000 | 1, 768, 236 
Other adjustments. - - - Seeaen | 568, 584 687, 0 1 
Total fiscal year 1961 budget estimates--. ane nan ita erie | 94, 096, 484 | 95, 166,00 F 
ee oe Sept a ee et eee) ae po 
GENERAL SUPPLIES PURCHASED BY GSA % 


Mr. SHepparp. If a recent news article is correct in stating that th P 7 
amounts of general supplies purchased by the General Services Admin- 
istration for the military were nearly double, should there not be: 
noticeable decrease in the cost of operating your procurement offices 
assuming that the report in the press is a correct one? 

General Traus. Mr. Chairman, we cannot comment on this report 
in the press. I cannot ascribe any degree of validity to it. However 
we can look into it and supply an answer for the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 

Supplies purchased from the General Services Administration constitute a ver 
minor part of Army procurement. If this source of supply were not available 
many of such items would be purchased by local Army installations and not by 
the Army central procurement offices. As a consequence, this activity has 1 
measurable effect on the workload of these procurement offices. 
















NONREIMBURSABLE INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 





Mr. SHepearp. Last year on page 119 of part IV of vour hearing 
you indicated that there was a directive in preparation which would 
serve to isolate and identify more of the activities then performed by 
one service for another on a nonreimbursable basis. 

What is the situation this year with respect to nonreimbursable 
support furnished by and to the Army? 

General Traus. Mr. Chairman, throughout the budget justia 
tion books, there is identified the amount of reimbursements provided 
by the Army and to the Army. We would be glad to segregate these 
and consolidate them in one place for you. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you pick them out and put them in one 
category so as to have a response to one situation without going into 
it line item by line item? 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows:) 
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OSD directed activities and nonreimbursable support operation and maintenance, 
Army 


Direct obligations, fiscal years 1960-61 





Navy Air Force DOD Other Total 
resem snes f nee ereeenennree senses 
900—Tactical forces: 

Viscal year 1000...........-. 2.2200. 997,000 | 4,860,000 |.....-....... 275, 000 6, 132, 000 

Wt) FORE JOG 6 oan on cnc eosenssene- 997,000 | 4,860,000 |.....-..----- 275, 000 6, 132, 000 
9100—Training activities: 

Fiscal year 1960...........----- aan 1, 666,000 | 1,334,000 a 3, 200, 000 

Fiscal year 1961.....:---......--------] 1,666,000 | 1,334,000 eer 3, 200, 000 
20—Central supp y activities: 

OS ee 2, 041,000 | 21,086,000 | 57,679,000 |.......-.--. 80, 806, 000 

OR 1001 ccacddaaneuwensecnin 2,072,000 | 20,829,000 | 57,323,000 |........-... 80, 224, 000 
2300—M ajor overhaul and maintenance of 

materiel: 

Fiscal year 1960... ... ....2.2...-cccncen|a--0--s--0=0 2, 20, OOO Noterconnubsnaleceaseestont 2, 753, 000 

Fiscal yoor 1961.2... 2.2.2. ceccncafosesecsceccs D Piseccnseaswenesunas sense 0 
2400—Medical activities: 

SUED SUE an ncondtnnveascawes 649,000 | 1,711,000 LL, 3) See: 2, 931, 000 

ee 649,000 | 1,711,000 FE ee csecccncncs 2, 931, 000 
o0—Armywide activities: 

> 960,000 | 5,656,000 | 23,787,000 | 4,512,000 | 34,915,000 

PONE BOON n acs cesnceccccccacatecs 963, 000 5, 687, 000 2, 850, 000 4, 755, 000 14, 255, 000 
70—Joint projects: 

ok fe eee iinet tees baseband Ak. 6 ne ee 140, 091, 000 

FisORl Foar 19G1.. .. 0.22222 cc ences cefoeens<eceme]enn saci esas 448, 666, 000'1......52.-22- 148, 543, 000 

Totals: 
eG! PRUE TONG i oscncecacecsese 6, 313, 000 | 37,400,000 | 222, 328, 000 4, 787,000 | 270, 828, 000 
yoo | ea 6, 347, 000 | 34, 421,000 | 209, 487, 000 5, 030, 000 | 255, 285, 000 





Nonreimbursed support provided the Army by other military services and agencies 


It was estimated for fiscal year 1959 that the Army received nonreimbursed 
support from non-Army sources as indicated below. There is no reason to con- 
sider that these estimates will change significantly for fiscal year 1960 and 1961. 
Amounts shown are dollars expressed in millions. 


MUI. -. |, 415 cual nce sae eG atom eee ae sult ack SERS $14. 8 
WO. 2h Oh Gt he dhs ae ee ee eee ie SE ag os eee es oe ee 2.8 
i, ae oe ee ee een, ee es ee eee eer es Seer ey Ss ee 3 

ORD ihc wna eb ge 6 SE nt a ew Sakis 17.9 


1 Other: Department of Defense, U.S. Government agencies, international agencies. 


Mr. SHepparp. You have not answered yet as to whether there 
was a directive in preparation or whether it had been prepared. 

Mr. LaCrosse. There is a directive under preparation by the 
Defense people which will permit us to recover these amounts that 
have been, in the past, treated as nonreimbursable activities. The 
implementation of this directive, however, is subject to agreements 
between the various services: Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

It is at present in draft form. We have concurred in it and it will 
probably be issued sometime this month. 

Mr. SuHepparD. I might comment in passing, gentlemen, that a 
year’s time to get an effective declaration from the Office of Defense 
. a procedural matter of this character seems to be a rather long 
ime. 

General Traus. Yes, sir. I can agree that it is. 

We have had several drafts of this document and each time we get 
a change by any service in connection with it, it requires that the 
new draft with the changes incorporated be again submitted to the 
services. 
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The Army has pean pressing very hard to get this out because jt 
feels that it would benefit from the publication of such a directiye | 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like the record to show at this point thy 
the committee is very much interested in expediting this. type , 
preparation and the issuance of the directive of this characte 
because it has much to do with budgets, as we all know. 


penne 


HELICOPTER MAINTENANCE DATA 


I wish you would bring up to date, and insert at this point in th 
: Se 

record, the various tables on helicopter maintenance hours and costs 

appearing at pages 128, 129, 131, and 132 of part IV of our hearing 


| CRE See 














last vear. t 
t 
Provide that for er 
General Traupn. Yes, si 
The information icaas » follows: ) | 
He CO} ple maintenance costs 
Man-hours for base level Dollar cost per flyin Annual maintenane 
vin maintenance per flyin hour costs base and depot 
ervic or hour (thousands) 
1959 1060 1961 1959 1960 1961 1959 1960 196] 
Army 4 1113 q 9 g $45 $46 $46 | $6,480 | $8,372 
H 23 4 9 y 44 10 10) 5,456 | 5, 280 | 
H 19 lt lf 16 123 127 127 6, 027 7, 874 7,74 
Hl 15 15 15 123 127 27 123 1, 143 3, 32 
H 21 17 17 17 223 235 235 16,948 | 19,975 | 19,74 
H 34 17 17 17 222 212 212 | 21,978 | 24,380 | 23,18 
H 37 25 25 25 325 304 304 2,925 | 6,384] 6,0 
Potal 59, 937 | 73, 408 | 74, 0 
Navy? HSS 21. § 26.6 26.6 | 194.99 | 195. 26 | 12,353 | 13, 732 | 18,00 
HOK 17.4 17.0 17.0 | 299.62 | 297. 20 4,499 | 4,195 | 3,88 
HO4s 14.9 14.9 14.9 | 140.73 | 165. 75 | 1,480 | 2,341] 1,92 
HR2S 25.1 25. 1 25. 1 567. 71 601. 96 4, 920 4,978 | 5,5 
HRS 30.3 14.9 14.9 171. 20 165. 83 6, 593 4,855 3, i 
HUk 17.0 17.0 17.0 | 191. 55 | 206, 26 | 225 821) 1, 046 8 
HUP 14.0 18.5 18.5 152.49 | 154.77 7,249 6, 994 6, 08 
HUS 18.5 21.5 21.5 117. 47 141.77 5, 416 8, 302 | 12, 0 
HUI 26. 6 14.0 14.0 | 173.78 | 132.99 560 418) & 
HU2 2%. 9 | 1,00 
H'l 4 12, § 12. 5 12. § 45. 57 40.13 , 207 1, 043 1,00 
Potal 45,127 | 47, 904 54, 38 
\ir Force 459 Hi 13 1h 15 15 1s 48 53 120 113 ‘ 
H 19 19 19 19 72 72 72 | 3,963 | 4,284] 3,64 
H 21 26 20 20 97 s1 81 4,018 3, 137 2, O82 
H 43 22 22 22 81 | 06 105 | 87 882} 2,68 
Total ‘. ; 8, 188 8,416 | 9,00 





1 These figures for Army aircraft include all man-hours required for organizational and field level mainte 
nance 
The Navy maintenance man- hours per flight hour are based on standard Navy staffing factors, 1 
(a) Maintenance and operating factor, in terms of men required per model of aircraft. 
(b) Effective direct utilization of manpower. 
(c) Standard utilization of aircraft factor by class for staffing purposes. 
(d) E xe luded are administrative and housekeeping man-hours. 

Formula: MO factor times effective direct monthly man-hour utilization divided by class standard alt 
craft monthly utilization equals maintenance man-hours per flight-hour. 

Man-hours developed from labor costs submitted by Air Force installations. Labor costs divided by 
average hourly wage for base level military-civilian personnel equals man-hours expended. 

4 Maintenance costs include all military and civilian labor used for organizational, field and depot main 
tenance, as well as the cost of modifications Chese costs include cost of overhaul of airframe, and time 
change components, and the cost of consumable parts 

6 Army helicopter airframes are overhauled as required and depot maintenance costs vary from year t 
year 

lhe Army repairable parts are charged at the time of exchange to the base and depot maintenance costs 


hese costs for repairable items are based on item overhaul cost. 
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The Navy cost elements included are: 

(a) Labor costs of military personnel at base level. 

(b) Material costs at base level with no credit for repairable assemblies, but includes stock fund, 
centrally procured and major parts except engines. 

(c) Aireraft and engine overhaul labor costs and material costs, including shop expense (burden), 
stock fund, centrally procured and major parts. 

These costs represent the best estimate of supporting a particular type and model of helicopter during 
the fiscal year indicated. 

‘Costs include labor and materials utilized in base and depot maintenance (includes contract and “in- 
house”’ Materials include local purchase, stock fund, consumable and central procurement-type items 
consumed in performing the maintenance function. 

*Since Air Force helicopter airframes are overhauled once every 3 years, depot maintenance costs will 
vary from year to year. For example, in fiscal year 1959 a total of 51 overhauls were accomplished as com- 
pared to 194 overhauls programed in fiscal year 1961. 


Major accident rates on he licoplers 


{Per 100,000 flying hours] 


Fiscal year | Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1958 actual | 1959 actual | 1960, Ist half 
| | actual 
_ - - — | —. — 
Army | 
Training only ‘i ; wae Atcnd 7 18.2 | 30.9 | 15.4 
Total nesetebewe dee spent aateus : . ‘ 38. 9 | 38. 1 | 31.8 
Navy | 
Training only : ; 37.0 34.0 | 19.8 
Total hiceeteis saath. caktebtada dla adiesede ; 16.0 | 10.0 | 1 26.3 
Air Force | 
Training only Cinsstieins steal 24.7 18.4 20.4 
Total : jgderé creme ee : : 23. 7 22. 1 33.9 


| Navy rates for fiscal year 1961 are based on 5 months actual experience and 1 month estimated. 
Mission oF Miuirary HeLICOPrERS 
ARMY 


Army helicopter employment is similar to that of the Marine Corps, but differs 
from that of Air Force or Navy. The essential difference is in the rate of utilize- 
tion. Navy and Air Force helicopters normally operate from the vicinity of 
airbases and aircraft carriers. They are continually employed on wide variety 
of peacetime operational missions. Army helicopters, on the contrary, are used 
primarily for training in peacetime. They must be continuously available, how- 
ever, and capable of performing their wartime operational missions. 

Army helicopters augment the capability of the Army to conduet rapid combat 
operations through exercise of the funetions of observation and surveillance; air 
mobility for land reconnaissance; airlift for troop movement in the combat zone; 
casualty evacuation; command, liaison; and communications and rapid move- 
ment of supplies in the combat zone. 

Kach tactical echelon is provided with the optimum types and quantities of 
helicopters to give it the capability of entering combat rapidly and at a point 
of its own choosing without the requirement for prepared landing areas. This 
will allow rapid exploitation of tactical successes by seizure of key objectives 
Which are undefended or are lightly held. 

Increased fluidity and dispersion of combat forces will require an increasing 
reliance on helicopters. This is required to keep pace with operational move- 
ments, and overcome interruptions to ground lines of communications. 


NAVY 


Helicopters throughout the Navy funetion in many and varied roles. They 
are used on board ship in antisubmarine warfare, assault transport, plane guard 
for flight operations on carriers, and many types of utility missions—ineluding 
arctic and antaretie operations. Land based they are used in Marine troop 
training, search and rescue, and training necessary to support all operational 
functions. 

The basic mission and use of Navy helicopters may be determined from the 
model code, such as: HS—seareh and rescue; [HO—observation; HU—utility; 
HR—transport; and 1/T—training. 
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AIR FORCE 


Versatile, lightweight rescue helicopters (H/SH-19/H-—43) are required by thy : 
Air Force to support tactical forces which are deployed worldwide. Jet aircrey; 
carry a minimum of survival equipment, and injuries to crew members hay 
increased greatly as a result of high-speed bailout. These crew members represen; 
a major element of our manpower, as well as a significant monetary investmen} 
in terms of training. If they are to be recovered from emergencies as survivor 
instead of casualties, rescue must be accomplished as rapidly as possible. Rescue 
helicopters provide the most efficient and economical means of performing thi 
task. 

The Air Foree also requires utility helicopters (H/SH-21) for movement of 
heavier payloads in support of tactical units which could not be accomplished 
economically by fixed-wing or surface transportation. Typical examples includ 
the locations comprising DEW line, the aircraft control and warning system, and 
missile launch sites. Use of rotary-wing aircraft assures prompt movement of 
personnel, supplies, and equipment to and from these remote places. In many 
instances these areas could not be reached expeditiously by any other means, and 
in any ease the use of helicopters eliminates the necessity for constructing 4 
fixed-wing aircraft runway or a road system at an exorbitant cost. 

The Air Force helicopter inventory is expected to increase slightly in fiscal year 
1961 over the end fiscal year 1960 position solely as a result of continued deliveries 
of additional H—43B aircraft. These H-43B deliveries offset the phaseout of 
H-13G, H/SH—19A, and H-21A aircraft during fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Increase in estimated life expectancy of helicopter transmissions and its effect on 
overhaul costs per flying hour 








Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
1 yy im tite : - : = Pay a a oe ee 
Maint Service Costs per Mainte- Service Costs per 
nance life 2 hour nance | life hour 
: | 
interval } interval | 
| 
i i aes Cepia $$ $$ |__| — 
Reconnaissance 800 480 | $0. 91 1, 000 650 $0. 67 
Utility... 650 390 3. 75 800 | 390 3.75 
Light cargo 7) 190) 3. 68 750 500 3. 
Medium cargo 5OO 200 11.03 500 | 300 10.67 
1 Maintenance interval is the maximum allowable time in hours between overhaul. 
2 Service life is the estimated service life expectancy in hours between overhaul. 


1 


RepuctTion IN MAINTENANCE Cost OF SMALLER HELICOPTERS 


On January 1, 1960, the Army changed its concept for scheduling the overhaul 
of airframes. Under the old concept aircraft were scheduled for overhaul after 
being in operation for 3 years. Under the new concept aircraft will be scheduled 
for overhaul on the basis of detailed technical inspection and a consideration of 
its configuration with respect to all other aircraft of the same model and type. 
It is estimated unit overhaul cost of reconnaissance helicopters will not materially 
change as a result of this change in concept. However, there will be a significant 
reduction in the quantity of helicopters scheduled for overhaul during the year. 

Continued improvement in the authorized time interval between overhaul of 
helicopter components is expected through fiscal year 1961. To date, the author- 
ized time interval for all components for reconnaissance helicopters has increased 
an average of 87 percent since fiscal year 1957. A further increase is projected for 
fiscal year 1961. By the end of fiscal year 1961, it is anticipated that the original 
target of 1,200 hours’ authorized interval between overhauls will be exceeded on 
several of the high-dollar-value components. 

The estimated improvement in overhaul intervals of high-value time components 
is as follows: 
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Overhaul cycle (authorized time between overhaul) of reconnaissance helicopter 
components 


[Hours] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Estimated, 





1959 1960 fiscal year 
1961 
Se ANNE o 66 4 an cann tbesdwdnnnoneneaeiod ecm 800 1,000 1, 000 
ENN MINNITND os oc ck bh ce kconsatisdaecndeeunansuadinegod 3, 000 3, 600 3, 600 
I TN nie i nad mtkiyimcnes acl ab emecmoud spate 2, 500 2, 500 2, 500 
EE MONI ETS, <n caus ance ihdmiaaaebab anne anwanee 675 1. 000 1, 000 
TEE TARO ic ccscaeccn cosunddacade lila St— sae Lea 2, 500 2, 500 2, 500 
750 750 1, 100 


BGIRO. . non nnccnccnccnnecccesesccnescces imuhiieee Soakawesae 


——————____—_— 


AIRCRAFT INVENTORY AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Suepparb. | wish you would also bring up to date and insert at 
this point in the record the tables of aircraft inventory and mainte- 
nance appearing and reflected on pages 127 and 133 of part IV of last 
year’s hearings. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Aircraft overhaul, continental United States—‘‘In House versus Contract” 


| 








| 
| Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1959 | 1960 1961 

>, >, >, 

| Percent Percent | Percent 
Cope mens TARR 3 oes. cnddien cdddoccakvakaatitkbectnewads 37.3 | 33.8 40 
Commercial facilities....--- a a Ee | 62.7 | 66. 2 60 











Status of Army aircraft (as of Dec. 31, 1959) 





Held for 




















Type/model | Inventory | 
series depot main- 
an tenance 
iets nae hs + teres be ae 1 een Maca tnaes 
Fixed wing: 
Single engine, 1 passenger, observation............-.------ Oo 1, 883 7 
Single engine, 5 passenger, utility...............--..-..--- eee 662 
hae aaa eet os wea eee aaah LC-126... a 
Twin oan 5 passenger, command. ..............-...-..- fee 194 
initia tu ice Ni lta te a i Ed Tie ait maint blak Sate ee a 
Single « engine, 2,500 pounds, light cargo.....----.----------] U-1A.._---- 165 2 
I ssid pec , ceases s shel SSO Bho te. hice seit cdken cde 2,914 63 
Rotary wing: ial a 7 a 
a. engine, 2 passenger, reconnaissance. .........-..--- Bite acscnw 845 38 
cae nated dwemmeei thie atte teckel, ck Rca tiaints 567 7 
Single engine, 6 passenger, reconnaissance.....------------ FEMWEe... neo seil 292 14 
Single engine, 5 passenger, utility. ..........--..-..------- H-U1A...- tse 
Single engine, 2,000 pounds, light cargo.................--- H-21... 209 27 
Single engine, 2,300 pounds, light cargo_..............---.- H-34....... 409 22 
Twin engine, 4,400 pounds, medium cargo........--- annl| SE a enwias | 83 1 
INS os tee cha ee Fete e ede, eae i ere .. 513 109 
| SS |= ———_—_— 
NS cc as redo cea i e aL aang neice acetals NE a eal tao | 5, 437 172 
MAP EQUIPMENT OVERHAULS 
Mr. Suerrarp. In view of the exclusion of military assistance re- 


imbursements from the budget schedules this year, how are you pro- 
graming facilities, employment, and work levels for the overhaul 


program for 1961 ? 
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General Travs. I assume the chairman is talking about equipment 
generally here / 

Mr. Sreprarp. That is correct. 

General Travs. Colonel Miller, Office of Deputy of Chief of Staf } 
for Logistics, will attempt to answer this question. 

Mr. Sreprrarp. Very well, 

Colonel Minuer. Sir, the budget for the overhaul program, total 
Army and reimbursable part, will decrease slightly between fiseal 
yvear 1960 and 1961. In fiscal year 1960 the total program is $17 
million, in fiseal year 1961 it drops to $170 million, 

This is broken out for fiscal year 1960; $89 million for direct Army, 
and $75 million for our military assistance program customers. In 
fiscal year 1961 it is $82 million for direct Army, and $68 million for ] 
our military assistance program customers. 

Mr. Srerrarp. Are we to conclude from your answer that there is 
to be an exclusion of military assistance reimbursements or not! | 
Colonel Mitier. No, sir: the program for military assistance will 

only decrease shehtly in fiseal vear L961. 5 

General Trav. But there will be no exclusion, 


AMBASSADOR ARMS HOTEL, FRANKFURT, GERMANY 


Mr. Strerrarp. The Northern Area Command Chronicle, a service 
newspaper published in Frankfurt, Germany, had a full-page story 
on October 80,1959, on the plush services available at the commands 
Ambassador Arms Tfotel and its annexes. It has been alleged that 
these luxury hotel facilities were operating in the red to the extent 
of about $50,000, At the same time a “custodial service charge” of 
up to 16 percent per month was added to so-called free qu: irters. What 
is the situation with respect to these two allegations ? 

General Travur. Mr. Chairman, we lad some notice of this from 
your staff. We have in the time available to us been unable to get 
ut. the facts in this matter, We will get them and insert them in the 
record, 

(The information supplied follows :) 

The Ambassador Arms Hotel is operated under a nonappropriated fund ae 
count, billeting fund, Frankfurt, Germany. The billeting fund operates six 
snack bars and two bars, and provides custodial services ordinarily available 
with billeting operations. A routine audit of these funds had been conducted 
by the Comptroller Division, Northern Area Command, covering January 1, 195%, 
through September 30, 1959, and was completed on November 20, 1959. The 
audit reveals no shortage of funds. The custodial service charge referred to it 
the article is a fee of 50 cents per person, not to exceed $3 per family, to defray 
costs of linen laundry service and janitor service. This is a normal procedure 
for all similar type activities. 

Mr. Sueprarp. While we are talking about insertions in the record, 
gentlemen, I want you to keep this in mind. We have a very limited 
staff operation compared to what you gentlemen have. General 
Traub, it creates a very difficult situation upon the part of the staff 
up here if we have too much delay in accumulating these responses 
to inquiries that you have to take back for consideration. I under: 
stand that. We all do. T would appreciate it very much, wis all the 
committee members would and the staff especially, if you would ex- 
pedite this as much as possible. 
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General Traun. We will get them without delay. 

Mr. Suepranrp, It is also reported in the Overseas Weekly of No- 
vember 29, 1959, that Army CI agents are investigating a fire at the 
Ambassador Arms on November 23, which reportedly destroyed “is- 
sue slips and requisition orders for at least seven restaurants and 
bars operated by the Ambassador Arms.” This fire is said to have 
taken place during the period when. an auditor was making routine 
analysis, and just prior to his examination of the destroyed records. 
What is the current report on this somewhat unlikely comeidence ¢ 

General Traus. We have no information on the subject and we 
will supply it for the record. 

(The information supplied follows :) 

(1) There was a fire in the fiscal and procurement section of the Ambassador 
Arms Hotel, Frankfurt, Germany, on November 23, 1959. 

(2) Criminal investigation agents of the 52d Military Police Detachment have 
completed their investigation. The findings indicate that there was no evidence 
that the fire was willfully or maliciously set and that person or persons unknown 
did unlawfully enter the offices of the fiscal section, Ambassador Arms Hotel 
on the night of November 22-28, 1959. There is ne evidence that the fire had any 
connection with the audit or results of the audit. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSAL OF EXCESS DUCK AND WEBBING 


Mr. Surprarp. Last year during the Army stock fund presentation 
there was much discussion of the quantity of excess duck and webbing 
held by the Army. What is the situation today and how much of the 
quantities clisposed of have been by sale, by dlonation, by return to 
active inventory or by other means ? 

General Traus. Colonel Conine, Office of Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics, will answer the question. 

Colonel Coninr. At the point of discussion last year the base 
figures being considered by this committee were a total inventory of 
8185 million, of which $87 million was then excess. 

Since January 30, 1959, and up to December 50, our total inventory 
has now been reduced to $139 million, of which $125 million is au- 
thorized retention and $14 million is excess. This amounts to a net 
reduction of $73 million in excess due to the following accounts: $20 
million in free issue to the military aid program; $17 million was 
withdrawn by the single manager for clothing and textiles in extend- 
ing the criteria for retention quantities; 89 million was donated to 
legally authorized Government recipients: $1 million was sold to other 
Government agencies at a fair value price; $5 million was held for 
the military assistance program; $21 million is on hand with property 
disposal officers. 

Mr. Surerrarp. Am I to assume from your statement, while you did 
hot indicate an actual figure, that we got more in the internal opera 
tion of disposing of our own items than the 2 percent we got at public 
sale ? 

Colonel Conine. Yes, sir; that isa fair assumption. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are there excess quantities of other textiles; for ex- 
ample, shirting fabric, uniform fabric, mosquito netting, et cetera? 

Colonel Conrne. Yes, sir; there are some excess quantities that were 
accumulated at the time that we activated the single manager for 
clothing and textiles. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Can you tell us at the moment approximately why 
the amounts are? 

Colonel Contne. No, sir; I do not have the figures. I will havet; 
furnish them for the record. 

(The information supplied follows :) 

As of December 31, 1959, and in addition to the duck and webbing there wa 


$7.8 million worth of excess textiles on hand in the clothing and textile sing) 
manager inventory. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVES IN STOCK FUND 


Mr. Suerrarp. Also, last year there was a presentation made of 
stock fund requirements for the mobilization reserves. What is th 
current status of the rather ambitious program presented at that 
time ? 

General Traus. Colonel Conine will answer the question. 

Colonel Contne. At the time we made the presentation to this con. 
mittee last year, we were projecting a program that amounted to x 
much as $175 million per year toward overcoming the deficiencies in 
mobilization reserves. We were apportioned $175 million in our 196) 
program and contemplated the same level in fiscal year 1961. 

However, due to expenditure limitations within Army and in def. 
erence to other urgent programs within Army, the amount of mobili- 
zation reserves in fiscal year 1960 has been reduced to $30 million and 
there is the amount of $35 million in the fiscal year 1961 President’ 
budget before you. 

INVENTORY CONTROL SYSTEM 


Mr. Suerrarp. While we are on that topic, gentlemen, just how 
close are we to our existing inventory? I mean from a master control 
factor. When you take your total inventory that is scattered through- 
out the world, as it is, and bring it into a master concept where you 
can actually begin operating on it by evaluation and disposition, Just 
how close are we to it timewise? 

Colonel Contne. Are you still relating it to the mobilization reserve 
portion or the total ? 

Mr. Suepparp. I am talking to the total. In other words, you have 
scattered throughout the world many depots, warehouses, et cetera, 
that contain your stock. There is no question about that. 

Colonel Contne. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Now, in order for you people on the Washington 
level to operate as efficiently as you can, it 1s obvious you have to have 
that fed to you for disposition and evaluation purposes. My question 
is: How close are you to that inventory from the field up to here! 
What is the relationship in time? 

Colonel Contne. All types of materiel and inventory reductions! 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is correct. 

Colonel Contne. I would have to put that information together, sit, 
and insert it in the record. I can get it, but I do not have it here. 

(The information supplied follows :) 

The worldwide inventory status is received at Department of Army staff level 


once a quarter and is available 45 days after the cutoff date. This inventory 
is on a dollar basis and is broken down by commodity groupings. 
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Mr. Suxrparp. Is the Army exercising the same general procedure 
here that, for example, the Air Force is through EAM equipment to 
get you closer to your field inventory data? Are you in that field? 

General Travs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Equally as well? 

General Travs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. How long have you been in it ? 

Mr. LaCrosse. Since 1942. Inventory data have been furnished 
from the field on punchcards. 

Mr. Suerrarp. By that experience, it is obviously indicated that 
it is quite effective and is expediting your program to a considerable 
degree. 

General 'Traus. Within the Army staff we give strong support to 
the program. 

CASH POSITION OF STOCK FUND 


Mr. Suerparp. What is the cash position of the stock fund as of 
December 31 in terms of dollars and number of days disbursement ? 

General Traus. Colonel Conine will answer that, sir. 

Colonel Contnz. Sir, would it be satisfactory if I could give you 
the end of the fiscal year figures ? 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Yes; that would be satisfactory if you have them 
available at the moment. 

Colonel Conrne. Our total cash available for June 30, 1960, is 
$610.8 million. At the end of fiscal year 1961 we are projecting $637 
million. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When the record comes down, if you can further 
clarify the answer in accordance with the question, do so. If you 
cannot, of course we will have to make the best of the information 
given. 

SPACE UTILIZATION A'T FORT RILEY AND CAMP CARSON 


Last year you were planning some shifts of units into and between 
Camp Carson, Colo., and Fort Riley, Kans. Can you tell us what was 
done and what the present space utilization rate is at each location ? 

General Grr. Mr. Chairman, there was no unit that was shifted 
to Fort Riley, as indicated last year. A missile command is at Fort 
Carson. It came from Fort Hood in Texas. 

General Traun. We will supply the percentage utilization at Fort 
Carson and Fort Riley for the record, sir. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 
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PIRLD EXERCISES 













Mr. Sueprarp. What kinds of war situations are covered in yoll 
field exercises? What is the general picture 4 if you will, give lls 
i delineation of that. 

General Gee. You refer to 1960 and 1961 4 

Mr. Sueprarp. The contemplated budget. 

General Grr. The budget for Department of the Army and CG 
CONARC directed exercises totals $9,378,000. That 1s for I 
eXerclses. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What will the field exercises be, broken down, op 
erationally speaking / Give me a general description of that proce: 
dure, please. 

General Gee. There are four that are combined unit training and 
troop tests. There is one for es of commanders and staffs 
joint planning and development of organizational doctrine, proce: 
dures, and troop tests. There are two to test the rede ‘ployment readi: 
ness capability of the Strategie Army Corps units. There is one unl 
exercise whic lh combines desert tactics and tee hniques with troop tests. 
There is one for training in reenforcing Alaska and for individual 
and unit training in cold weather operations. There is one in trail- 
ing in ree cane ing the Caribbean Command, including individual and 
unit training in jungle warfare. There is one for logistical training 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Have these situations all been accepted and ap- 
proved by the Joint Chiefs of Statl 

General Ger. It is not necessary that the Army exercises be ap- 
proved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These are Department of the 
Army exere ises. 

Mr, Suepparp. In other words, the type of exercises to be pursued 
are determined by the Army exclusively and do not have to clear the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as such / 

General Grr. This type of exercise, yes sir. The purpose of the 
exercises Is consistent with the missions assigned tothe Army. I refer 
specifically to the mobility exercises to test the ¢ apability of the 
STRAC, in cooperation with the Air Force, of reinforce ing the Alas- 
kan and Caribbean areas. Tests of new procedures or tec hniques, all 
of which are consistent with the Army’s role and assigned missions, 
are held in conjunction with some of the exercises, while others repre- 
sent the climatie phase of training and testing of Army units. 


FLYING HOURS PROVIDED BY MATS 


Mr. Suepparp. Tlow many free airborne troop training hours will 
the Army get from MATS in 1960 and 1961 4 

General Traus. We will supply that figure for the record, sir. 
We do not have it. 

(The information is as follows:) 

During fiscal year 1960 and 1961 the Army is allocated 1,100 hours monthly 
on a nonreimbursable basis from the MATS. 

Mr. Siieprarp. When you supply that answer, answer the following 
question: low many more will you have to pay for than the normal 
amount you get, if any 4 

General Traus. We will also supply that for the record. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


It is estimated that the Army will have to reimbure the MATS for the fol 
lowing number of flying hours for field exercises in fiscal years indicated : 
Fiseal year 1960__ ; 360 
Fiseal year 1961 erate 1, S76 


RESERVE PRODUCTION CAPABILITY 


Mr. Sueprrarp. In the 1960 hearings, on page 123, General Van 
Wagoner stated- 

However, no funds are being expended for the establishment of Army-owned 

production facilities or equipment to be integrated with private facilities above 
the level required for limited war. 
In order that we may better understand the implication of this state 
nent, will you tell us the assumed size of the Army and time between 
M- and D-days being used as a basis for industrial mobilization re 
quirements ? 

General TRA B. | am informed, sir, that this is classified informa 
tion. We will furnish it to the committee. 

(The information to be supplied is classified and will be furnished 
separately.) 





MOVE OF FOOD AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE 


Mr. Suerrarp. Another question from a member of the Appropri- 
ations Committee has been sent to the committee and we will clarify 
it for the benefit of the gentleman and also for the record. He is 
very much interested in regard to the proposed move of the Quarter. | 
master Food Research Institute from Chicago, Ill., to Natick, Mags, | 
Can you tell us the budgets for 1959, 1960, and 1961 for the Chicago | 
Administrative Center, the Institute referred to above, and the opera. 
tion at Natick, including those funds assigned to institute work at 
Natick in 1961, if any? 

General Traus. Colonel Vaughan of the Army staff will answer 
the question, sir. 
Colonel Vauauan. Sir, the Food and Container Institute, as you 
know, is located in the old Chicago Quartermaster Depot, occupying 
facilities which were originally constructed for a depot along witha 

host of other tenants. 


installations that are uneconomical into those that are more econom: | 


ical to operate. One of these facilities was the old Chicago Depot now 
known as the Chicago Administrative Center. Among these tenants 
to be moved would be the Food and Container Institute to its parent 
organization, the Quartermaster Research and Development Com- 
mand at Natick, Mass. The Secretary has determined that this move 
should be made as soon as it is practical to do so. As of now, the exact 
date of this move is not known and I am unable to give you that infor- 
mation. I believe you asked for the dollar figures. 

Mr. Sneprarp. Including the funds assigned to the Institute at 
Natick for 1961. 

Colonel Vauanan. Those I have to provide for the record. 

(The information supplied follows :) 




















Total, 
operations Food and 
and Container 
| maintenance,| Institute 
Army 
1959 
Natick, Mass : _ _...| $8, 598, 502 1 $1, 296,070 
Chicago Administrative Center. _. ; eee E ‘ 2, 229, 653 em 
Total Aes “4, 41,00 
1960 | oe 
Natick, Mass S33 7, 640, 100 1 1,918, 112 
Chicago Administrative Center. - - Co a ae i 2, 935, 800 265, 000 
Total_. hile ER nee “ Ses : Bin ea ee --| 2, 183, 112 








Chis amount suballotted from Natick, Mass., to the Food and Container Institute in Chicago. 


Notge.—The Army has not developed its fiseal year 1961 funding program for installations as yet. 


Mr. Suerrarp. Can you tell us what is the investment in the Chicago 
Administrative Center and the facilities at Natick, stated in terms 
of acquisition costs ? 

Colonel Vavenan. I would also have to provide that for the record. 

(The information supplied follows :) 
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The total investment at the Chicago Administrative Center stated in terms 
of acquisition Costs is $5,423,031. 

The total investment at Natick, Mass., including original construction and 
additions is $11,807,797. 


Mr. Suerparp. How many military and civilian personnel were on 
the rolls at the Chicago Institute and at Natick in 1953? I presume 
vou have to get that information. 

’ Colonel VauGHAN. Yes, sir. 

(The information supplied follows :) 

The military and civilian personnel strength of Natick, Mass., and the 
Chicago Food and Container Institute as of November 30, 1953, were as follows: 


| 


Chicago Food 


Natick, Mass. and Container 








Institute 
ee a - - —_ — Bo ces 
Military -. Jc Petia eeisceecsoes 79 23 
Civilian : itd asia mips aout 496 194 
Graded (466) (183) 
Ungraded ‘ ois "es . - (30) | (11) 


Mr. Sueprarp. What is the proposed date or period of the move and 
what are your plans under the military construction program for 
providing the necessary facilities? I mean moving from one area to 
the other, obviously the question assumes you have to do some rehabil- 
itation work, 

Colonel Vavenan. There would be some rehabilitation and exten- 
sion necessary at Natick. 

Mr. Surepparp. You do not have that amount in mind at this time? 

Colonel Vavenan. I do not have the figures with me, but it will be 
provided. 

(The information supplied follows :) 

The move of the Food and Container Institute from Chicago Administrative 
Center to Natick, Mass., is contingent upon the approval of fiscal year 1961 Mili 
tary Construction, Army funds. If funds are granted for construction at 
Natick, Mass., construction is expected to commence as quickly as possible and 
it is expected that the move from the Chicago Administrative Center to Natick, 
Mass., will commence in fiscal year 1963. 

In order to accommodate the Food and Container Institute at Natick, Mass., 
Military Construction, Army funds, in the amount of $3,628,000 will be required 
toaccomplish the following construction : 


Office and heavy laboratory building__ a ---~ $1, 783, 000 
Development building, addition and conversion___- sa UC 


Animal laboratory facilities__........__....-----~- jena 168, 000 
Enlisted men’s barracks addition_______ __ 5 ice ueeanaeleaeas 34, 000 


Total pe eo ee ea ee ‘ g &3 G28, 000 

Mr. Suirprarp, Th: at. prompts another nein that I think i is an in- 
teresting one. Would that come out of construction funds or would 
it come out of oper ation and maintenance money ? 

General Travn. If I may answer that question, it would probably 
come out of the new construction funds because the amount would be 
beyond the amount authorized for minor construction of $25,000. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the authorization status of that procedure 
it the moment? In other words, do you have the authority existing 
at the present time or will you have to ask for it? Tf you have to: ask 
for it, has it been asked for in the present authorization bill? 
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General Traus. We have had authorization of the $25,000 limitatiogf 
in the past year, sir, and I assume that there has been no request fof 
a language change on the part of the Army or on the part of the De 
partment of Defense. In the respect of the facilities at Natick for th 
Food and Container Institute authorization is requested in the 1% 
bill. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Riley. 


BACKLOG OF REPAIRABLE MATERIAL 


Mr. Ritry. General Traub, when the Secretary of the Army ani 
General Lemnitzer were before the committee, [ asked them abouf 
the maintenance of equipment which is deadlined or sidelined ani 
asked for a rather detailed report on it so that we could see jus 
what type of material was deadlined. They were supposed to fu 
nish that for the record. The only thing that was furnished, af 
cording to the record which IT have before me, was that in 1960, i 
the beginning of the fiscal year 1960, there was $1.2 billion of repai 
able material, with the inference that it was deadlined. 

The only thing they said was that with funds provided for fiseal ye 
1960, it is estimated this will not increase and m: iy possibly decreas 

Could you give the committee some additional information as toth 
type of material this is and where it is and what percentage of dea(f 
lined material is considered normal. A billion dollars worth ¢ 
material is a lot of material in my book. 

General Trav. It is a lot, sir. I have Colonel Markey of ¢ 
Army Staff, who will further elaborate on this subject, I hope 
your satisfaction, sir. 

Colonel Markey. Sir, initially and as estimated last year there we 
$1.2 billion worth of oorey repairable equipment at acquisitit 
cost at the beginning of fiscal year 1960.) Numerous management 1 
provements have taken effect since the beginning of this fiscal ye 
and will continue into the next fiscal year, so that we do feel that 
umount of maintenance funds in this fiscal 1961 budget. is sufficientt 
arrest the incline or the increase in the repairable backlog. 

Some of the improvements that have taken place are these. Iti 
possible and it is hoped that these actions that have been taken Wi 
perhaps decrease and let us bite into this backlog in the future. 

One thing we have done is this: the Army has” adopted an inspe 
and repair only as necessary policy ; rather than tearing an ite 
down on a regular schedule. E quipment is now looked at to corre’ 
specifically what is wrong with it. Also many of the items that canh 
are repaired in the field rather than returned to depots for a comple 
overhaul. 

In our aircraft area the concept for scheduling the overhaul of ail 
craft has changed. Under the old pio aircraft were overhaul 
after being in use for a 3-year period. Under the new concept, al! 
eraft are scheduled for overhaul on the basis of a technical inspectid 
and the consideration of its present configuration. The change} 
sults in a significant reduction in the number of aircraft sche duled fe 
overhaul. Therefore, a reduction in our total awaiting overhaul. 

The Army has taken many measures to increase command emphas! 
on maintenance practice to insure that minor repairs are accomplishe! 
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at the lowest possible level capable of doing the job, rather than evacu- 
ating the equipment to a depot for a complete overhaul. This results 
ina sizable reduction in the quantity of equipment returned to a depot 
for overhaul. We are also increasing the emphasis on making more 
accurate estimates in the field of the cost of overhauling equipment 
to insure that only equipment which is economically repairable is 
evacuated toa depot for overhaul. 

As to the particular items to which you referred, I think Colonel 
Miller has with him representative types of equipment which are in 
the field. Representative types, sir, of equipment expected to be 
awaiting repair at the end of fiscal year 1961 are these: truck, three- 
quarter ton, 1,141. 

Mr. Rinry. These are items that need to be repaired ? 

Colonel Markry. Yes, sir. Tanks, medium, 199. Guns, self-pro- 
pelled antiaircraft, twin, 40-millimeter, 125. Trucks, 5-ton, 1,537. 
Truck, tractors, M-26, 130. Truck, 214 ton, 6 x 6, 2,359. Trailer, 
low bed, 25-ton, 50. Carrier, cargo, 114-ton, 38. Tractor, wheel type, 
2. Tractor, full tracked, low speed, 94. Repeater telephones, 355. 
Radio sets, Man-Packed 1,558. Rawin set. for interpreting signals 
from radio transmitter equipment, 46. Coordinate data set for AAA 
lire-defense system, 59. Those, sir, are representative types of equip 
ment which are awaiting overhaul. 

Mr. Riney. Do I understand that these items are not in use and 
are not usable until they are repaired / 

Colonel Markey. Yes, sir; they are unserviceable but economically 
repairable, and when repaired, could be put into use. 

Mr. Riney. Is this more than the Army considers as normal de- 
ferred maintenance ? 

Colonel Markey. Yes, sir: it is. 

Mr. Rinry. How much more? 

Colonel Markey. Various statistics are given on this. My best 
guess would be that perhaps a 4-month backlog would be a normal 
backlog so that in a $1.2 billion backlog of unserviceable but repair 
able items $300 million to $400 million worth would be a normal 
backlog. 

Mr. Rirry. Do T understand from your answer, then, that the back 
log is in the neighborhood of 8 or 10 months instead of 4 months. or 
is it more than that ? 

Colonel Markey. It is about a year at the present time. 

Mr. Rinry. About a year’s backlog and the normal backlog would 
he about 4 months ? 

Colonel Markey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. In other words, it is three times what you think it 
ought to be. 

Colonel Markry. Yes. 

Mr. Minsrrate. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Rinry. Yes. 

Mr. Minsnatn. Your average backlog is about a year. What is the 
maximum backlog on some of these items? Tt is probably far in ex 
cess of the year, is it not? 

Colonel Markey. It would vary. 

Mr. Minsrnari. Will you give us examples of some of the items 
that are longest in time of backlog? 
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Colonel Markey. I do not have it with me, but I will be happy to 
furnish it. 
(The information supplied follows :) 


ITEMS IN BACKLOG 


Based on fiscal year 1959 rates of overhaul, examples of some items in terms 
of time in backlog are: 
Months 
in backlog 
Personnel carrier, FT, armored, M59, M75 
Semitrailer, van cargo, 6 ton 
Truck, 24% ton, 6 x 6 (all body types) 
Truck, 5 ton, 6 x 6 (all body types) 
magico set, AN/GHRUo-> eeries........<......<.....-= wiles lokdirnsso scl telus hate doeialitianilaia 
Radio set, AN/PRC—8/9/10 
Radio set, AN/PRC—6 
Teletypewriter set, AN/UGC—4 


Mr. Minsnay. Have you an estimate now of what it might be? 
Colonel Markey. We do have a complete list of the items in back- 
log, but putting it in the time frame, as you suggest, we do not have it. 


AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 


Mr. Ritey. On your major overhaul, with particular reference to 
your planes, is that done by contract or is it done by your own mainte. 
nance force ¢ 

Colonel Markey. It is done by both methods, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. Could you give me some idea as to what proportion is 
done by contract ? 

Colonel Markey. All airframe is done by contract. We are doing 


some of the component work in house. 

Mr. Runey. Is that done by negotiation or by competitive bid ? 

Colonel Markey. I would like to say all by competitive bid, with 
the privilege of correcting the record, if I am wrong. 

Mr. Ritey. Would it be safe to assume that most of it is done by 
competitive bid? 

Colonel Markey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you consider that you get good results from your 
overhaul? Are these people doing a good job and doing it, in your 
opinion, economically ? 

Colonel Markey. To the best of my knowledge, I would answer 
“Yes” to both questions. 

Mr. Ritey. What percentage of your planes are deadlined? Could 
you give me any idea on that? 

Colonel Marxry. As of December 31, 1959, 18 percent of our fixed 
wing aircraft and 26 percent of our rotary wing aircraft were down 
for maintenance. Planes generally have a higher deadline tolerance 
rate than other types of equipment. Our deadline tolerance rate for 
fixed wing aircraft is 20 percent and for rotary wing 30 percent. 
This would include deadline for both scheduled and unscheduled 
maintenance, all maintenance echelons included. 


MAINTENANCE OF HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Ritey. Your helicopters require more maintenance than your 
other type aircraft, do they not? 
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Colonel Markey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. What percentage of those are sidelined 4 

Colonel Markey. Your question was specifically to rotary wing, sir / 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

Colonel Markey. For depot maintenance only we have an inventory 
of 2,529 helicopters, of which 109 were held for depot maintenance as 
of December 31, 1959. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have any figures on the amount for major over- 
haul ¢ 

Colonel Markey. This would be for major overhaul, sir. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUIRED FOR OVERHAUL 


Mr. Rinny. Can you give me an estimate as to the additional amount 
of maintenance money it would take to restore your maintenance of 
equipment to normal ? 

General Traus. We would like to furnish that for the record, sir. 

Mr. Ritrny. I would like to have that as accurate as possible. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


ADDITIONAL FuND REQUIRED FOR OVERHAUL 


It would require $114 million to overhaul approximately $800 million of un 
serviceable equipment which is over and above the 4 months “normal” backlog 
of $400 million. Due to overhaul capability and priorities of workload, this 
would require programing over more than 1 fiscal year. 

Mr. Rirey. I believe that is all for the present, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you. 

TIME ELEMENT IN AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 


Mr. Sueprarp. With regard to one question of my colleague, Mr. 
Riley, as to your plane overhaul requirements, in your competitive 
bid you have a deadline operation, | presume, because it is more or 
less a normal procedure that when a plane goes out the contractor at 
the time of bidding knows he has to have that plane back within a 
certain range of time. It is not left to the w ill of the contractor. The 
only deviation, as I understand it, prevailing in that field is where 
parts required are not available, which does occur once in a while, 
and that creates an extension of the time element, but normally you 
have a time element, do you not? Is that not the procedure usually 
followed ? 

Colonel Miturr. You mean a time element insofar as getting the 
arcraft, back? 

Mr. Suepparp. Back into operation. 

Colonel Mituer. Yes, sir; 30 to 45 days after the contractor receives 
the aircraft. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The only deviation is where the contractor gets 
stymied for parts and when this happens there is nothing else you 
can do, 

Colonel Mitier. Right. 

Mr, Suepparpd. That is the general condition of requirement under 
the contract ? 

Colonel Mruuer. Right, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Weaver. 
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DEPLOYMENT OF AIR DEFENSE MISSILE UNITS 


Mr. Weaver. General Traub, on page 5 of your statement, I refe 


you to the first paragraph where you state that increases are also ti 
be found in the deployment of additional missile units and addition g 
missile master systems to provide essential fire control for the Arm 
Air Defense Command. Could you elaborate further on that state 
iment for the record 2 

General Travus. I would like to call on General Gee for an answer 
here. This falls in budget program 2000, He is the program directo 
for that program. 

General Grr. On page 42 of the budget justification book for fisea 
year 1961, the total money connected with increase of air defense units 
in the United States is $15,986,000, This includes support of th 
NIKE-AJAX battalions that will be manned by the National Guan 
as well as the NIKE-HERCULES and NIKE-AJAX units manne 
by the Active Army. This is the U.S. Army Air Defense Command 

On page 48 of the budget before you, item No. 5 provides $4, 800,00 
for full-year support of missile battalions, both surface-to-air an 
surface-to-surface, not included in the U.S. Army Air Defense Com 
mand, 

These units are located both in CONUS and oversea areas. Re 
ferring to page 43 of the budget justification, cost for additiona 
missile master units will be $8,866,000 in fiscal year 1961. This figun 
is based on the number of months each missile master unit will oper 
ate. Sir,does that answer your question ? 

(Number of missile units and locations of missile master units an 
classified and were provided to the committee separately. ) 

Mr. Weaver. For the purpose of the record, when you say “out 
side the continental limits of the United States,” you are considering 
Hlawall as oversens / 

General Ger. Yes. To am talkine about the 48S States that we ha 
a short time ago. 

Mr. Weaver. We have 50 now. 

General Ger. [am talking about the ones we had a short time ago 
I am not including Alaska or Hawaii. 

Mr. Weaver. For the purpose of clarification, you were referring 
tothose within the limits of the 48 States / 

General Grr. Yes. 


EXPENDITURES FOR SERVICE ACADEMIES 


Mr. Weaver. Turning to page 6 of your statement, can vou tell me 
how much money is expended for the various colleges? 1 refer totl 
U.S. Military Academy, the Army War College, and the Commian¢ 
and General Statf ¢ ‘ollege. which are included within this budget! 

General GEE. = direct ob ligations for U.S. Military Academy i 


the 1961 budget, O. & M., Army, is $14,219,000 of which $1: 3,262,000 


is In project 21 50, 

Mr. Weaver. Right here could you also insert for the record what 
the comparative costs would be for the Naval Academy and for the 
Air Force Academy 4 

General Gree. We will do that. 
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(The information supplied follows :) 


fhe cost of operating the U.S. Military Academy in projeet 2120, direct obli- 
gations, is estimated at $13,262,000 for fiscal year 1961. Average student load 
for this period is estimated at 2,375. Average cost per pupil chargeable to 
project 2120 is $5,584. These figures, however, include funds only for the 
Academy proper. To provide a basis for comparison with the other service 
academies, certain other activities, such as the hospital, must be included in 
he operation and maintenance costs, inasmuch as these costs are included in the 
other service academy costs. In addition, inclusion of the cost of military 
ersonnel, both staff and students, provides for more complete comparability. 
fhe following are the 1961 estimated total costs of the three service academies 
and the average cost per student : 


Army Navy Air Foree 


ind maintenance | | $15, 439,000 | $12, 254, 000 $16, 925, 000 
\ rsonnel 7, 877, OOO 9, 116, 000 | 12, 518, 000 
: 1 | -. i € 7 
illowance of cadets 4, 433, 000 | 6, 551, 000 | 3, 572, 000 


27,749,000 | 27,921,000 | 33, 015, 000 


| 
nt load 2,375 | 3,740 | 1,913 
student load | $11, G84 $7, 466 | $17, 258 


| 


$1,220,000 supplies and equipment costs not financed by USMA, 


Mr. Weaver. You may proceed. 

General Ger. The Army War College, $600,000, excluding opera- 
tion and maintenance of facilities costs. 

The Command and General Staff College, $2,750,000, excluding 
peration and maintenance of facilities costs. 

Mr. Weaver. Tlow does that compare with the budgets for last year 

doperation and maintenance for all three 4 

General Ger. For the Army War College it is the same. For the 
Command and General Stall ¢ ‘ollege it. is down $150,000, and for the 
Military Academy there is an increase of $1,150,000 project 2120. 

Mr. Weaver. What do you attribute that increase primarily to? 

General Ger. T can give you a list. 

ae is participation of the corps of cadets and the band of the 

S. Military Academy in the presidential inaugural parade, $180,000, 

An exchange visit with the German Military Academy, $35,000, 

Mandatory within grade step increases for Classification Act for 

ilian employees, $105,000. 

Civiliane miployee health surance, S125,000, 

Increased maintenance requirements: painting and repairing of 
(quarters and cadet barracks, resurfacing roads, $170,000, 

Replenishment of consumable supplies to minimum stock level 
(11 ired for eflicient operation, $310,000, 

Replenishment of stock levels of office and special equipment and 
spare parts to meet minimum operational requirements, $227,000, 

That makes a total of $1,150,000, 

Mr. Weaver. For the Military Academy you show on board 2,375. 
Break the figures down to the cost per pupil, and also do it for the 
other academies. 

(General Grr. Yes. 

(The information supplied may be found above.) 
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IMPROVEMENT IN DEPOT SYSTEM 


Mr. Weaver. On page 6 of your statement, General Traub, you 
refer to the fact that you have a $10 million increase for improving 
and consolidating our depot system. 

Just what is being done to bring that increase about ? 

General Travs. Colonel Mar key of the Army staff will undertake t 
answer that question. 

Colonel Markry. The Army staff is working on a concept of estab 
lishing a hard core depot sy stem which will be within the continent 
United States, and which will require the repositioning of some of ow 
supplies. 

Mr. Minsuati. What do you mean bya hard core system ? 

Colonel Markey. I mean by that installations and depots that the 
Army sees a requirement for for the indefinite future as opposed to on 
that was cranked up for an emergency cause. 

Tn connection with this concept the first thing that is going to hk 
done is a redistribution of our stocks into three regional areas in the 
United States. This is to be done, so to speak, so we will not hav 
all of our eggs in one basket. We are going to redistribute the 
stocks. 

Mr. Weaver. How many depots will you have in each of thos 
regions ? 

Colonel Markry. We do not know that as yet. That is a plan nov 
being worked out. 

Mr. Weaver. Will that necessitate new construction ? 

Colonel Markey. No, sir; it will not. The objective of the plani 
to develop within the framework of the existing depot sites the mos 

effective depot system for support of emergency and war opert- 
tions, and having assured attainment of this objective, to develop 
system that has maximum economy in peacetime operations. 

The plan, as T indicated, provides for dispersion of reserve stocks 
for combat essential items on a three-regional basis within the conti- 
nental United States to enhance security against nuclear attack and for 
positioning of peacetime operating stocks at locations which will best 
accommodate current customer demands on the basis of the mos 
economical distribution pattern. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Weaver. I believe that will answer the question. 

Going a little further here, you refer to the depots in the Far Fast, 
and one in the Middle East. Where are those located ? 

General Travn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


DEPOT STOCK LEVELS 


Mr. Weaver. In connection with the supplies at each one of the 
depots, how long do you feel that the 17,000 tons of critical military 
items will last to support an airborne or infantry division under emer 
gency conditions? You say 17,000 tons and you say tanks and ve 
hicles. It would not take many tanks and vehicles to make up 17,00 
tons. 


General Traus. Many of these items would be initial equipment, 


capital equipment only. 
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Mr. Weaver. Would it be the latest type equipment, or are we go 
ing to go to the expense of moving things in that will go efi of date 
next year and then have to replace them, such as the new rifle and 
other hardware 4 

General Traun. Generally the heavier types of equipment will be 
moved in. I think that Colonel Markey can comment on the type of 
equipment which we are moving in, 

Colonel Markey. I have a list, sir, if you would like. I must give 
itto you off the record because it is classified. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Colonel Markey. I think with respect to your question of how it 
would last, I think it would be reasonably tied to the size of the force 
ind what the operation might be. 

Mr. Weaver. Do you foresee adding any further depot supply ca 
pacity in those areas / 

Colonel Markey. [| would assume that, depending upon the situa- 
tions and events, these forward depots would be watched very care- 
fully to see that they had the proper types of supplies as dictated by 
the circumstances of events. 

Mr. Weaver. Are any plans being made to provide a depot. reserve 
for missiles and aircraft? According to your statement we do not 

ave that now and therefore we have to have an overhaul of this equip- 
ment immediately when it becomes unserviceable. 

General Travs. I would like to call upon Colonel Miller for an an- 
swer to that question. 

Colonel Miuuer. Are you referring to the parts to support the 
equipment, or the equipment itself? 

Mr. Weaver. I am referring to the statement made on page 7 as 
follows : 

“Since we have no depot reserve of missiles and aircraft.” 

Is any depot reserve planned for any of those items, or the parts 
ud supplies incident to them ? 

Colonel Markry. The procurement of these particular items would 
from the PEMA appropriation. The O. & M., Army, costs are the 
support costs and spare parts costs. 

Mr. Weaver. Until such time as that took place. 

Colonel Markry. Until such time as more of these were in the 

ventory, or if a plan were to put more into the inventory then 
there would be a corresponding increase, we would hope, in O. & M. 


Mr. Weaver. That is all that T have. 
DISPERSION OF DEPOTS 


Mr. Minsuaus. I wonder if you could elaborate upon the dispersion 
f your depots that you talked about earlier, especially with regard 
othe time element. “When will this be « ‘completed ? 

Colonel Marxry. There are no conclusions specifically reached in 
the fiseal year 1961 for specific locations. In the fiscal year 1960 we 
lo have two closings coming up. They are not particularly con- 
ected with this plan. One is San Jacinto in Texas and the other, 
fcourse is the Army-Navy Hospital. 

Mr. Mrxstraui. You have no immediate short-range plans for com- 
keting this program? They will certainly be completed by 1962 or 
63 will they not ? 








QO? 


Colonel Markey. It is contemplated under this concept that elo 
ings will take place following fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Minsnatyi. This program is being expedited as fast as pm 
tical at this point ¢ 

Colonel Markry. Yes, I think that it is. 


USE OF COMPUTERS IN SUPPLY DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Minstrann. [ wonder if you could elaborate on the IBM ele 
tronic computer system for distribution of these supplies and ¢! 
requisitioning of them. T wonder if vou would elaborate on that, 

Colonel Markey. I can give you a general résumé of our interes 
and our actions in automatic processing systems. 

Mr. Minsuaun. How it works from the practical point of view. 

Colonel Markey. We think if is working reasonably well. In oy 
utilization of this 

Mr. Minsuann. IT did not ask you how you thought it worked, 
want to know how it works. the mechanies. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Who feeds the information in and how you get tl 
answer. That is what you are asking / 

Mr. Mrnstann. Yes. 

Colonel Markry. I am not competent in that field. IT will cheekt 
see if anyone else is. 

Colonel Vavenan. The ADPS installations within the supply sys 
tem envision the use of machines, wherever it is possible, from thi 
time the requisition is made out until the order to the depot: has bee 
made. For example, the Army has instituted a single line ite 
requisitioning system which starts with a punch card on the part 
the station ordering the goods. This card is transmitted by tra 
ceiver, if it isa great distance, or by mail, if it is close to the depoto 
inventory control point. The card is received into the machine ai 
automatically goes through the automatic processing equipment. Th 


machine determines whether or _ the item is available, and if 6, 


where, and direct automatically, by another punch ecard, the depott 
which the item is to be shipped and the location of the shipper. 

Mr. Minsuaui. That is all fine in peacetime. What is going | 
happen in wartime after they have dropped a few of the bombs 1 
case your communications are knocked out ? 

Colonel Vavenan. The Army envisions it will have these alternat 
locations of the data which are stored on the machines in peacetime 
The data are not stored at only one location. 


Mr. Mrnsuani. You say that vou envision alternate systems. Hor 


is that going to work? Ts not that subject to being knocked out ? 
Colonel Vaveran. It can be electronic, or it can be done by simpl 
taking the card to the location. 


Mr. MINSTIALL. What are you voing to do about your oversea instal: 


lations ? 


Colonel Vaveuan. It is expected this will be transmitted electricallt 


by tranceivers. 


Mr. Minsianun. Suppose that the tranceivers are knocked out! 


What is your alternate means of requisitioning supplies? 


Colonel Vavenan. If you have no tranceivers at all, no means 0! 
getting the information back to the United States, vou obvious 


would have to use the mail or some other arrangement. 
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Mr. Minstratt. Maybe horses ? 

Mr. Fioop. Carrier pigeons. 

Mr. Minsuaun. You have no alternate system. Your primary 
means is the electronic IBM’s for requisitioning supplies; and if that 
should be knocked out, your supply system would be knocked out. 
Does not that pretty much sum up the case 4 

Colonel Vaucuan. No,sir. I think the system can be either manual 
r electronic. We do not envision there is only one means of the 
information getting back to the United States. I think that Colonel 
samson might elaborate. 

Colonel Samson. Today, in peacetime, we depend primarily on elec- 
trical means of getting these cards, say, from Orleans, France, to the 
signal depot at Tobyhanna, Pa. But we recognize the vulnerability 
of our communications. Periodically, through air-transport means, 
we pack up the cards, or a tape, and transport by air back to the 
United States and disseminate it. It is slower, but it is an alternate 
neans. We do not exclusively depend on the highly vulnerable com 
munications that do exist. Wedo have an alternate means. 









\o ] 











DISPERSION OF DEPOTS 










Mr. Weaver. T want to ask a question about the $10 million on the 
depot system which will be divided into three regions. What do you 
ave now! T know that you have a lot of depots, but do you have a 
breakdown as to regions’ IT am wondering how this is going to im- 
prove the situation of dispersing your activities over what you have 
today. 

Colonel Markey. The basic purpose of this is to disperse the neces- 
sary stocks so they will not be all in one location. That is the basic 
purpose. 




















Mr. Weaver. They are not all in one location today ? 
Colonel Markry. Toa degree, they are. Some items are. 
Mr. Weaver. How many depots do you use for these items today / 


Colonel] MARKEY ‘ W e he ave (9 de spots, [ be lie ve. 
in the continental United States and 36 overseas. 

Mr. Weaver. How does this breakdown here affect the over- 
sea depots 

Colonel Markry. 
tinental U.S. operation. 

Mr. Weaver. They will be put into three regions, but you will move 
‘upplies here and there for reasons of dispersal ? 

Colonel Markey. Yes. 

Mr. Surerarp. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 


We have 79 depots, 





hew 





This has no effect on them. 





This is strictly acon 











AFTERNOON SESSION 





Mr. Sueprrarp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania, you have the witness. 

Mr. Fioop. My great trouble, General, when we get into these 
bureaus is that I get in the right church but in the wrong pew half 
the time. TI wish you would deny yourself the luxury of telling your- 
elf that this is not in this section but P. & P. or something else next 
year and comment on it if it comes anywhere near your shop, and then 
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for any more detailed answer, or a more complete answer, you can 
have one of your back-stoppers here refer it to the proper chief when 
he shows up. 

General Traurn. Will do, sir. 
Mr. Fioop. All right. 









IRRADIATED FOOD PROGRAM 





A few years ago when we sat on the old Army Panel, 6 or 8 years 
ago, whenever it was, the Army was all excited about radiation in 
food. I know that is a quartermaster’s job, but it is also O. & M. 

They even brought up a lot of tin cans and a lot of members of 
the subcommittee ate some of that food. 

I know. I took it home and we cooked it up and I forget whether 
it was good or bad, but I know it was radiated. 

My mustache has never been the same since. 

What have you done with this whole program of radiation of 
food 7” 

I notice you have this establishment of new Army Medical Re- 
search and Nutrition Laboratory. Where is that, Richardson, or 
where / 

General Traus. Congressman Flood, I hate to start by saying this 
is inthe R.& D, area; nevertheless, I have to dothat. 

However, according to the recent Newsweek article, something hap- 
pened to the program, but I am not certain 

Mr. Fioop. Something bad has happened to the program ? 

General Travus. Something is happening to the program. 

Mr. Fioop. It ain’t good ¢ 

General Traun. I believe the civilian Director of Research does not 
concur with the program as it had been envisaged in past years, I 
believe that it is being reduced substantially. 

Mr. Fioop. It is on the way out, as a matter of fact; is it not? 

General Travus. I cannot say. I would like to amplify that for the 
record. 

Mr. Froop. Have that man tell us about it when he gets here. 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

(The information supplied follows :) 





STATUS OF ARMY IRRADIATED Foop PROGRAM 

















On January 14, 1960, Mr. Richard 8S. Morse, Director, Research and Develop- 
ment, Department of the Army, appeared before an open session of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, Congress of the United States. On this occasion 
Mr. Morse presented a detailed history of the Army’s research efforts in the 
radiation sterilization of foods field together with an explanation of his actions 
taken with respect to the program. <A copy of Mr. Morse’s statement is fur- 
nished for the record. 

The Army Quartermaster Corps was instructed on October 2, 1959, by the Chief, 
Research and Development, to suspend indefinitely further actions leading to the 
construction of the U.S. Army Ionizing Radiation Center at Sharpe General 
Depot, Stockton, Calif., and to prepare and submit a revised research program 
oriented toward early solution of the fundamental research problems involved. 
The revised research program submitted by the Quartermaster General in re 
sponse to the above instructions is currently undergoing critical review and 
amalysis by the Army staff. As part of this review and analysis, the Army staff 
is evaluating the latest wholesomeness study data, investigating the funding 
implications and weighing the justification presented by the Quartermaster Gen- 
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eral for constructing a food irradiation research facility to support the revised 
research program. 

It is anticipated that an Army decision relative to the future course to be 
followed in the food irradiation program will be announced in the very near 
future. : ; a ; , 

A summary of the funding status of the Army irradiation food program is 
furnished for the record. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD S. Morsk, Director, ARMy RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 
10 JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
RADIATION STERILIZATION OF Foops, JANUARY 14, 1960 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I am Richard 8S. Morse, Director 
of Army Research and Development and have been designated to represent 
the Army today. I have supporting witnesses whom I would like to introduce 
toyou: 

Dr. John L. Schwab, Special Assistant to the Director of Research and 
Development. 

Brig. Gen. W. J. Ely, Director of Army Research, Office of Chief of 
Research and Development. 

Col. R. TH. Oliver, Deputy Chief, Life Sciences Division, Office of Chief 
of Research and Development. 

Dr. R. G. H. Siu, Technical Director, R. & KE. Division, Office of the 
Quartermaster General. 

Dr. J. B. Youmans, Technical Director, Medical Research and Develop- 
ment Command, Office of the Surgeon General. 

Mr. Frank D. Beale, Jr., R. & EK. Division, Office of the Quartermaster 
General. 

Dr. Walter J. Nungester, Army Scientific Advisory Panel member and 
Director of Bacteriology, University of Michigan Medical School, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

My plan for the presentation is to cover very briefly the history of the program 
ind then to answer to the best of my ability the questions which you have 
ndicated to be a particular interest—-specifically my reasoning for the actions 
laken since assuming my position of Director of Research and Development on 
June 1, 1959. 

Here is a chart which shows the Army’s organization for research and 
development of irradiated foods (chart). As you will recall the Army effort 
was initiated in the early 1950's. One of the earliest projects was a quarter- 
master research contract with Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1951, 
This concerned principally the prevention of insect infestation of cereals 
through the use of radiation. The program continued and in 1953 the Army 
illocated some $672,000 for the coming year in this general area. 

Effort continued and in 1954 the Army, together with the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Department of Agriculture, began work on the treatment 
of food with ionizing radiation. The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare served in a consultant capacity through its Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. The Department of the Interior cooperated in the preliminary screen- 
ing experiments on the effect of ionizing radiation on selected fish products. 

In 1955, and again in 1956, representatives of the Army appeared before a 
subcommittee of your committee to testify on this program. 

Since that time the program has continued. We have carried out certain 
short- and long-term feeding tests with animals and short-term feeding tests 
wih humans. We have also conducted some acceptability tests. Dr. Siu is 
prepared to go into more detail concerning this history, if you desire. I would 
low like, however, to cover the developments in this program since I assumed 
lly office on June 1 of last year. 

The Army Food Irradiation Center was to have been constructed at Stockton, 
Calif, at an estimated cost of $7.5 million. The proposed plant was to have 
en of sufficient size to conduct both pilot plant and limited production scale 
studies on a wide variety of foods utilizing two different ionizing sources—each 
‘apable of producing completely sterilized products. 

Shortly after assuming my duties as Director of Army Research and Develop- 
lent on June 1, 1959, I initiated a critical review of the Army’s food irradiation 
ogram, the potential economic and logistical advantages, and the possible 
lealth hazards associated with the extended use of irradiated foods by humans. 

51398—60—pt. 4-7 








I was assisted and received advice and guidance in the medical aspects of this 
review by the Army Scientific Advisory Panel. After additional discussions 
with knowledgeable people in Government and industry, T came to the conclusion 
that it was premature and not in the best interest of the Army or the taxpayer 
to proceed with construction of the proposed facility. 

On September 10, 1959, 1 recommended to the Army Chief of Staff that all 
actions and plans, including further development of design drawings, specifica. 
tions, and cost estimates related to constructing and equipping the Army Food 
Irradiation Center, be indefinitely suspended and that action be taken to ter. 
minate most effectively and economically all contracts connected with the estab- 
lishment of the center. I further requested that a revised program, oriented 
toward fundamental studies in the field of food irradiation, be developed. 

On October 15, 1959, the Acting Chief of Staff. U.S. Army, in his memorandum 
{to the Director of Research and Development stated that the Chief of Research 
and Development had completed a staff review of my recommendations of 
September 10 with respect to the Army's food irradiation program. This reviey 
confirmed my conclusion that construction of the U.S. Army Irradiation Center, 
as presently conceived, was premature, that the program required reorientation, 
and that the Quartermaster General has been instructed to take appropriate 
action to terminate most economically all contracts for construction of the Army 
Irradiation Center and to prepare a revised research and development program, 

The reasons for my decision were: 

(a) No available studies confirmed any substantial economic advantage to 
the Armed Forces through the use of irradiated foods, nor was an urgent opera 
tional requirement established. Future logistical and operational advantages 
did seem possible with changing concepts of warfare and advanced technology 
and for this reason additional research, as a part of the Armed Forces food re 
search program appeared justified. 

Reference: Arthur DD). Little, Ine... report to Quartermaster Radiation Plan 
ning Agency, Quartermaster R. & D. Command, Subject: “Evaluation of Size 
of USATRC and Logistics of Irradiated Meat.” “In the light of current knowl 
edge, there is no basis for choosing either frozen or irradiated meat to the 
exclusion of the other for military purposes: costs are about the same within 
the limits of accuracy of available data. The potential advantage of irradiated 
meat lies in the possibility of its making improved rations available to combat 
troops. In the case of irradiated meat, freedom from the need for refrigerated 
storage and transportation may have logistic implications in military planning, 
entirely apart from cost considerations: for example, less rigid scheduling, 
greater ability to alter plans on short notice, and greater flexibility in trans 
portation may have a substantial significance that our study could not take 
into consideration within the time available.” 

(b) Since there was not an urgent operational requirement which was critica! 
for the improvement of our Armed Forces capability to wage warfare, the Army 
was not justified in telescoping research, development and piloting and taking 
the inherent risk to rush into a relatively large operation capable of full seale 
feeding of troops prior to the completion of the research studies. 

(c) My review of the possible health problems associated with the con 
sumption of irradiated foods also, at least raised sufficient doubt to demand a 
critical review of the process prior to proceeding with the then-contemplated 
plant. In memorandum dated September 1, 1959, to the Chief of Research and 
Development, the Army Surgeon General stated : 

“Since January 1954 an extensive research effort has been carried on in 
animals and humans to determine the wholesomeness and toxicity of food pre 
served by irradiation. Acute toxicity studies and feeding trials were completed 
with no obvious evidence of harmful effects. 

“In preparation of long-term feeding experiments in humans, the entire pro- 
gram of long-term animal feeding experiments is currently under review. ID 
this preliminary review, there are definite questions raised, some of which may 
have a simple and logical explanation unrelated to the irradiated food, but there 
is definite indication that much additional research must be conducted in order 
to identify the nature and cause of the changes produced by long-term feeding 
to animals. 

“Certain problems which warrant further study and research are the 
following: 

“a. Lowered fertility or sterility in dogs 
“b. Hemorrhagic syndromes in rats. 
“ce, Dilatation and rupture of the left auricle in mice. 
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“Wd. Blindness in rats. 

“Until further clarification of these observed abnormalities can be made, ex- 
tended human feeding tests and trials cannot be instituted. 

“It would appear that short-term, closely controlled human feeding experi 
ments and acceptability tests may well be warranted in view of the additional 
information which can be obtained. 

“It is estimated that approximately 2 years of additional research effort will 
be required to satisfy the questions which have been raised. This is exclusive 
of sterility studies or of studies of ingestion of induced radioactivity with its 
possible long-term genetic effects. Such studies are conservatively estimated as 
requiring «2 minimum of 5 years before this food processing technique could be 
unequivocally approved.” 

On September 1, 1 established an advisory group of medical experts from 
the Army Scientific Advisory Panel to review this problem. This ad hoc group 
included Dr. Walter J. Nungester, professor and chairman of the Department 
of Bacteriology, University of Michigan, and Dr. Stanhope Bayne-Jones, De 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare. This ad hoc group concluded: 

“Although animal feeding experiments with irradiated food were begun in 
14, it was not until about January 1959 that evidence was reported at meetings 
of investigators at Highland Park, It., indicating that irradiated foods may have 
toxic and pathological effects in animals when ingested over a long period of 
time. These findings, which have resulted from the program of chronic toxicity 
studies, were reviewed for use particularly by Col. L. Hursh, MC, who has been 
monitoring, for the Surgeon General, the medical and health phases of the study. 

‘After considerable discussion it appeared to us that the data were somewhat 
equivocal except the dilation and rupture of the left auricle in mice. As this 
lesion appeared to be statistically significant, we called Dr. Monsen, professor of 
inatomy at the University of Illinois, who alone among investigators had ob 
served it. Briefly Dr. Monsen said that the dilation and rupture of the left 
auricle had occurred in only the first experiment, but that in a subsequent experi 
ment during the period of February to September 1959, it had not occurred again. 
He is investigating it further and has not vet reached a definite conclusion as to 
the relation of the feeding of irradiated food to the production of the lesion. 

“Your ad hoe committee recognizes the difficulties and variables in such an 
extensive biological experiment as this one on the feeding of irradiated foods, 
and recognizes also the uncertainties in attempts to apply to human beings the 
results of experiments ou lower aniinals. After listening to the presentations 
and discussions, we concluded that while there are indications that toxic effects 
nay be produced by prolonged feeding of animals with irradiated foods, the 
results are not sufficiently definite to serve as a basis for accepting or rejecting 
rradiated food as a possible component of the military ration, 

“We are in agreement with the position of the Surgeon General as expressed 
in his memorandum of September 1, 1959, paraphrased as follows: 

“a. Further animal experimentation should be conducted to verify and 
elucidate toxic pathological effects observed thus far and to search for 
possible additional effects. 

“hb. Short-term, closely controlled human feeding experiments are needed 
and warranted to determine acceptability and nutritional values. 

“ce, Extended feeding of irradiated foods to human beings is not war 
ranted at present. <A staged, progressive series of such tests should precede 
unrestricted use of this ration. 

“d. The research program should be continued and extended, if necessary.” 

It should be stressed that results on the long-term animal feeding studies are 
lot completed and the anomalies reported to date are probably not due to irradi 
ited food; however, since these findings have been reported it would not be 
bossible to feed irradiated foods over long periods of time to members of the 
\rmed Forces until these findings have been proven not to be due to irradiated 
food. The completion of these tests may take from 3 to 5 years. The Army 
Plans to continue support of the basic program required to continue these studies. 

There are other problems associated with the development of a satisfactory end 
product which must be solved before we are justified in expending large sums of 
funds for pilot plant production operations. These are: 

1. Development of procedures for improving the taste and odor of irradiated 


The identification of chemical changes. 
4. Studies on the mechanism of proteolytic enzyme reaction and procedures for 
controlling the proteolytic enzymatic action on meats. 
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4. Studies on the mechanism of destruction of micro-organisms and the deter. 
mination of the optimum dosage required for the destruction of resistant micro. 
organisms. 

5. Development of suitable packaging materials and methods. 

These problems as well as others must be solved prior to the initiation of 
large-scale operations. It is not advisable to expand large sums for pilot plant 
work prior to the completion of basic and applied research in this field, partict- 
larly in the light of the nominal economic and logistical advantages that appear 
to be inherent in the present process. This is particularly true with an entirely 
new and complex item such as irradiated food, which must pass the most 
stringent safety test prior to standardization and use. 

As I stated above I have directed that a revised program be developed toward 
the fundamental studies required to solve these and other problems. 

The decision to suspend the construction of the center was released to the 
press at a press conference held on October 22, 1959. At this conference every 
effort was made to fully answer all aspects of the Army’s decision. Appropriate 
representatives were available from the Atomic Energy Commission, the Office of 
the Quartermaster General, the Office of the Surgeon General, ete., and health 
questions were handled by qualified medical experts. It is unfortunate that a 
few of the press statements indicated that anomalies observed in animals had 
resulted from the feeding of irradiated foods, when, in fact, it was stressed at 
the press conference that these findings, while disturbing, were premature and 
inconclusive. It was specifically stated that additional, long-range feeding 
studies, perhaps requiring from 3 to 5 vears, would be required prior to approval 
of irradiated food as a subsistence item for the Armed Forces. 

Since 1958 the Army has conducted a comprehensive program on the researeh 
and development aspects of irradiated food. These results will be of considerable 
value to the overall national and international program. The results of these 
studies, as well as all future work, will continue to be made available to all 
interested people here and abroad. I believe that low dose radiation for pro- 
longing the shelf life of certain foods will have an important role in the civilian 
food industry within a reasonable length of time. The Army will continue to 
cooperate with industry and will maintain close working relationships with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and other governmental agencies working on the 
irradiation of foods. 

The Army’s currently contemplated reoriented program will concentrate on 
high dose sterilization while the primary civilian application is low dose 
pasteurization of foods to extend shelf life. The problems associated with de 
velopment of a satisfactory process for the complete sterilization of meats 
are much more complex and time consuming than those associated with low 
dose pasteurization of foods required to extend the shelf life of various refriger- 
ated foods such as sea foods, fruits, and vegetables. These two programs are 
complementary; however, the detail objectives and problems are considerably 
different. 

The Army will continue to cooperate with the various governmental agencies 
educational institutions, and industry on this program and will establish a pro- 
cedure for close liaison with the Atomic Energy Commission in the field of 
irradiated food. 

I am confident that, in this brief statement, i have not been able to answer 
many of the questions in which you have expressed an interest. I would be 
pleased to attempt to answer any questions which you may have and to furnish, 
for the record, additional information on those which IT may not be able to 
answer to your complete satisfaction at this time. 










































STATUS OF FUNDING, ARMY IRRADIATED Foon PROGRAM—PRELIMINARY INVESTIGA- 
TION PRIOR TO INCEPTION OF FORMAL ACCELERATED PROBLEMS STARTED IN 1953 







MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 





OF TECHNOLOGY 








W-11-009-OQ M-19888 : 
Period: June 17, 1952, to December 31, 1953. 
Amount: $19,891. 
Subject: Research on application of electronic treatment to destruction 
of insects in packaged military rations and packaged materials. 
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W-11—-009—Q M-—18846 : 
Period: June 1, 
Amount: $7,820. 


1952, to November 80, 1952. 


Subject: Experiments and tests in the field on cathode ray sterilization 
of perishable foods (meat ration, vegetable, and fruit juice). 


Radiation rvation of 








food (formal accelerated program) 


F inding data prese 
Researe} Operations 
I l ye nd devel nd main- | 
opment tenance | 
Army funds | Army fund 
>it, OOM) 
454 672, OOO 
1, 047, 00 l, 
ib. 1, SSS, GOO $154, OOO A 
157 1, 094, 000 1, 206, OO » 
8 1, 180, O00 1, 358, OOO 2 
5Y 1, 039, OOO 1, 216, O00 2. 
», OOO ' 
¥ 1 wi) } 150, OO 2, 225, OOK 
600, OOO | f 
"il LI 500, OOF 
# 4) WK 5. VOU 
Pr ‘ 
Unt ed 
ly | tt SOOO O00 Tia (oper Il nad ‘ 
Pre t budyt 
Obie budge 
NOTI 
\ ely the Resear ind development” fund re spent on outside contract and the 
nhouse 
\ “Operation maintenance’ funds are spent on outside contract Included in these 
LION service hie ul m General’s wholesome trictie eedi te tl re con 
Lae 
Depa ( ‘ Defense emerqency funds 
! ( ] ceived © d 
, %) 500. 000 
S505, LOL 
TOO 
August 15Y Addit und ‘ eu ‘ j te plet« ueprints (approximat 
(KM If existir ontract ith Curti W hit is the inceled, litiol fun must be obligated 
I terminat n ‘his ent ind transferred to the A K¢ esiel I construct ‘ ilt 
i trom { ton ng ad ation cents lrmy nd ndush ai obili zation 
Fiscal vear Received Oblig i 
0 $500, OOK $78. OOO 
i 2. 830, 000 705, OOO 
oN 167, 000 
J 287, 000 
AK 75, 000 
42. O00 
Programed 
Obligated through Novem ber 1959 Additional industrial mobilization fund e required for persont 
operation of the Radiation Plannit Agency, until pl d out or include nother progral 
VOT! Che industrial mobilization funds listed above include ful he n ‘ portion the 
ot plant and for operation of the Radiation Planning Agency. 
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The following is a breakdown of total funds programed for the nonnuclear 
portion of the pilot line, taken from Project Request for Provision of Produe 


, 


tion Facilities Funds, dated February 25, 195% 


Fiscal vear: 


1956: Preliminary design 200, 000 
L957: Design and coustruction of linear accelerator 7 650, 000 
17: Pilot plant for irradiated foods 2, OS0, 000 
5S: Pilot plant for irradiated foods 1, 420, 000 

Total 1, S50, 000 


ONTOS PROGRAM 


Mr. Froop. This may get into or and probably does, but J 
am concerned about a number of hardware programs in the Army 
that have been getting nowhere. 

You remember all of the money, labor, and effort. we put into that 
tank program for vears anad the Army people here were telling 
us What a great job it was going to do and we were all excited, and 
you were all excited and we all clapped hands and you wound up with 
2 British gun on them. 

Then this ONTOS program the Marines borrowed later on. Is 
that in your shop? ‘That isa flop, too? 

There was operation and maintenance money in that for a long 
time, as | remember. 

General Traub. I am not sure whether there was any operation 
and maintenance money inthe ONTOS program. 

Normally this would be in the research and development appropria- 
tion, 

I would like to check that to see if a \ operation and maintenance 
money entered into it but as far as the program for development 
of the ON'TOS is concerned, this would « ertainly fall into the research 
and deve lopme ht appropri ation. 

Mr. Froop. The ONTOS was a tank destroyer job? 

General Traun. Right. 

Mr. Frioop. That started out full of vim and vigor and then the 
Marines got. hold of it and the Marines are now flirtine with the 
French and the Germans on something they have, 

General Travce. I am informed again that the items 1 1 question 
are entirely within the research and development appropriation and 
not within the operation and maintenance appropriation. 

I would be glad to elaborate further for the record on this sub- 
ject, even though itis ina different appropriat ion. 

(The information supplied follows:) 





The ONTUS (T1IG5E2, Rifle, Multiple, 106 mm.) was an 8.5 ton, full-tracked, 
front sprocket driven vehicle mounting six 106 mm. recoilless rifles, two of which 
could be dismounted for ground use. 

Development was initiated on October 11, 1951, and terminated on March 24, 
1955. The vehicle was standardized for USMC use on March 24, 1955. The 
Army terminated development as the vehicle did not meet minimum tactical 
requirements. 

Additional information of 
committee 


Classified nature has been furnished to the 


} 


me 
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DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. Fioop. Two years ago I asked for an investigation on the 
medical care program. Do you remember that / 

General Traus. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That had to do with medical care service, inservice for 
dependents. ‘his one you cannot get away from? 

General Travups. Right. 

Mr. FLroop. It is a good one to get away from as far as you are 
oncerned, 

All right, will you tell us about the status of the dependents” medical 
care, and what your planning is on a long-range basis ¢ 

General Traus. TL have here a representative of the Surgeon Gen 
eral’s Office, Maj. Gen. Tom Hartford. 

Mr. Froop. Including standards of care, equipment and construc- 
tion. This medical care program which we have been wrestling with 
for about 5 years around here is the one | mean. 

General Harrrorp. Are you talking about the civilian medical care 
program or the overall ? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

General Harrrorp. The budget estimate for fiscal year 1961 1s $71, 


ong 169,000 for dependents medical care program, as udministered by the 
executive agent for the uniformed services. We feel that this progr am 
10n is set up will reflect the intent and desires of C onegress. ‘This belief 

sbased on the full iniple mentation tn L961 of required actions initiated 
1a- it different times during’ the pasl IS months. 


You will remember the first action was the establishment of the 


medicare permit system on October 1. 1958. This necessitated the 


ise of the uniformed service facilities when available. In addition 
to the establishment of the permit system, certain types of care were 
eliminated from the civilian portion of the program, These restric 
tons Imposed on October 1, L958, resulted in mneniaire by wens 
ertain types of cases to those cde Pe ndents not having access to servic 
hospitals because of locality in which the serviceman was ste ad 
On January 1, 1960, most of this care was restored, namely, the 21- 
avy treatment for acute emergent emotional disorders, needed sur 
very that can be planned, the treatment of injuries on an outpatient 
basis, and the prehospital and post hospital tests and procedures. 

Those have been put back in as of . January hi, 

Mr. Froop. Is that all vou have to say ? 

[ wanted to know about one of your long-range facilities and 
planning. What about the standards? Are you having trouble gen- 
erally with standards 4 

We had some trouble at one time but are you having trouble with 
those? Do you have any construetion problems of your own, or 
equipment of your own / 

General Hartrrorp. Armywide ? 

Mr. Froop. Yes: as distinguished from the civilian medical care 
program. 

General Harrrorp. We operate 51 hospitals in the United States and 
of this total we feel that 25 of them will need replacement at an early 
time. .A good many of these hospitals are of the old cantonment type. 
We hope to get two or three of these hospitals in the military con- 
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struction budget each year, if possible. We have a program to pu 
them in and this program has been agreed on generally between the 
field commanders and the Surgeon General as to which should have 
priority. 

We feel that this is a step forward. 


AIR CONDITIONING IN HOSPITALS 


Mr. Firoop. Are you going to have air conditioning in them? 

General Harrrorp. Not all of them. 

Mr. Foon. Why not ¢ 

General Harrrorp. I do not suppose it is indicated in every portio 
of the country, but in those areas where it meets the criteria, I would 
hope we would: yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. So would IT, and not just in one ward, not just in sur 
gery or recuperation, but the whole hospital. 

General Harrrorp. Yes, sir 

Mr. Froop. You would not plan to design these hospitals without 
even the vents in them? J was in the Far East and saw a magnificent 
hospital on Okinawa and I think you would hasten to agree with me 
that there is a need for air conditioning in Okinawa. Anyway, we 
built that magnificent hospital and it has to have air: conditioning but 
we had to put the vents in there and to do that we had to tear the 
hospit: apart. They built this thing on Okinawa without any setup 
for air conditioning. ‘That is a fantastic and stupid bit of planning 

General, [ wish vou would develop a little further a few more para- 
graphs on the civilian medical care program, the question of approval 
by commanding officers in writing. 

We had a whole series of problems which the Surgeon General's 
Office might review and bring up to date for this record. 

Will you do that ¢ 

General Harrrorp. Yes, sir. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


The health of the Army continues to be excellent. This is supported by all 
major indexes for calendar year 1959. The rate at which admissions to medi 
cal treatment facilities occurred was about 10 percent lower than for the preced- 
ing year (352 compared with 398 admissions per 1,000 strength per year) ; the 
year 1958 had, in turn, been about 10 percent below tthe 1957 experience (439). 
The noneffective rate showed that only about 12 persons out of each 1,000 
strength were excused from duty due to disease or injury on the average day 
in 1959, an alltime record low rate. This reflects both the lowness of the ad- 
mission rates and the decreased average duration of cases in recent years. The 
rate at which hospital admissions occurred declined slightly from the 1958 level 
and was only about two-thirds as great as it had been 10 years earlier. Mor: 
tality experience remained extremely favorable. The lowness of all of these 
rates reflects the Army’s very favorable experience with respect to disease; the 
nonbattle injury admission rate has been relatively stable during recent years. 

The Medicare Act was passed by the 84th Congress “to create and maintain 
high morale throughout the uniformed services by providing an improved and 
uniform program of medical care for members of the uniformed services and 
their dependents.” 

Over 3 years’ operation of the medicare program have shown that it is well 
received by both the servicemen and their dependents. It has also shown that 
the program has served to decrease former inequalities in care available to depend- 
ents. Prior to medicare, certain dependents were not able to avail themselves 
of medical care at Government facilities. They were not living near a wt- 
formed services facility. This applied particularly to those dependents, who for 
various reasons, were residing apart from their sponsors. The civilian medicare 
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program is operating as an effective and needed supplement to the in-hospital care 
provided in uniformed services hospitals to dependents. 

The fiscal year 1961 budget contains $71.6 million for medicare and is distributed 
among the various uniformed services according to their respective estimated 
participation in the program. By comparison, medicare obligations were $69.5 
million in fiscal year 1960 funds and $80.2 million in fiscal year 1959 money. 

For background purposes and to clarify these data, the following information 
isbelieved appropriate. 

Since the inception of the restricted medicare program on October 1, 1958, 
and during fiscal year 1960, three actions have been or are being consummated 
which have a direct impact upon the medicare budget estimates and operating 
practices. 

The first of these actions, a restricted program of control using the medicare 
permit system, was instituted beginning October 1, 1958. This was in keeping 
with the desires expressed during congressional considerations of the fiscal year 
1959 budget to obtain optimum use of services medical facilities and to promote 
economy. It has improved the use of services facilities for the care of dependents 
and has reduced costs for the civilian portion of the medicare program. Depend- 
ent patient loads in these facilities reached optimum capacities for this purpose 
ina relatively short period of time. During fiscal year 1959, the actual average 
daily dependent patient load in all service hospitals was 8,591. This was 10 
percent more than the average daily dependent patient load experienced during 
fiscal year 1958. Optimum use continues generally with some fluctuation because 
of seasonal influences on medical care requirements. It should be noted, however, 
that optimum capability of any medical treatment facility depends upon the total 
resources Of the facility plus the availability of patients to use these resources. 
The major force in effecting the current high degree of use of uniformed services 
facilities by dependents was the requirement of the restricted program that all 
dependents “residing with” their sponsor, who require medical care under the 
program, must first seek required care from uniformed services facilities. The 
knowledge gained from the successful employment of the medicare permit system 
effecting this optimum use dictates its continuance. The medicare permit system 
will be continued as a permanent control feature of the program. In addition, 
every effort is being made by respective services to improve the adequacy of 
their medical facilities. Efforts to care for dependents are limited, necessarily 
by the primary mission of the medical services, which is to provide medical care 
for active duty personnel. 

The medicare permit system of control is flexible, simple, and administered with 
comparative ease at the local level. The permits are issued by local commanders 
who know best the capabilities of their individual facility for dependent care. 

Second, the scope of care authorized under the program has been adjusted 
lo provide the needed care. It is now a balanced program believed to be con- 
sistent with the intent of the Congress in its passage of the Medicare Act. 
Certain types of care were eliminated from the civilian portion of the medicare 
program effective October 1, 1958. The types of care which were eliminated 
included treatment of injuries on an outpatient basis, surgery and medical care 
that could be planned for later attention, treatment of acute emotional disorders, 
and prehospital and posthospital tests and procedures. This restrictive measure 
on scope of care was imposed reluctantly to reduce costs. It was initially esti- 
nated that cost reductions to the civilian portion of medicare generated by use 
of the medicare permit system alone, would not decrease the costs sufficiently 
to keep program obligations within $72 million, the objective finally indicated by 
congressional committees in considering fiscal year 1959 appropriations. Actual 
operations under the program of reduced care, however, have resulted in much 
freater reductions in costs to the civilian portion of the program than could be 
thvisioned at the time the restrictive measures were imposed. These major 
reductions in cost were desirable. However, the situation which resulted from 
reductions in the scope of authorized care in that some dependents have been 
lenied certain needed care at Government expense was not desirable. This is 
especially true in the area of needed surgery which can be planned. For ex- 
imple, during the fiscal year 1958, an estimated 90,000 surgical cases were 
‘aired for in civilian facilities under medicare. This is a monthly average of 
‘000. For the 9-month period October 1, 1958, through June 30, 1959, the 
lwonthly average surgical caseload was 1,425, a reduction of 81 percent. <A good 
bortion of this 81 percent was surgery which could be deferred but needed to be 
done to improve function and health. While accurate statistics are not avail- 
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able, certainly some of these unperformed surgical procedures resulted. in 
either unnecessary illnesses or in the obtaining of relief at the expense of the 
individual. It is true that some of the workload shifted to military medical 
facilities, but correspondence received in the Office for Dependents’ Medical Care 
from dependents, active duty members of the uniformed services, and from 
Members of Congress indicate that a substantial portion of this care has become 
a finaneial burden of the men in uniform. This was particularly true where 
dependents did not have access to services hospitals. Continuation of a situa. 
tion such as this was not believed to be in keeping with the intent of the Medi. 
care Act. Statistics available on previous experience indicate that from the 
estimated worldwide dependent population eligible to receive care under the 
Medicare Act. SOLOQ00 admissions to hospitals could be expected during a 12- 
month period. During fiscal year 1959, service hospitals experienced 503,000 
wdmissions (worldwide) while admissions to civilian hospitals under medicare 
totaled an estimated 254,000, a total of 757,000. This means that there were 
14,000 possible admissions less than expected which did not materialize. Tt 
is concluded, therefore, that there were 44,000 possible instances whereby the 
dependents either went without the care, delayed the needed care, or financed it 
in some other way. To put off needed care is not good, nor is it wise and proper 
medical practice. Sooner or later the condition would become acute, emergent, 
or chronic resulting in potential complications, greater suffering, and probable 
higher cost. To create barriers Which require the serviceman to finance needed 
care envisioned by the Medicare Act for a reason other than his free choice 
to do so, is not believed in keeping with the purpose of the act. It disagrees 
ulso with the principle of equality and uniformity of treatment for the depend- 
ents regardless of service or locality in which the serviceman is stationed, 

In light of the above and the fact that this one facet of the restricted program 
was acting asa bar to needed care, the Secretary of Defense. after consultation 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, restored the following 
types of care to the program on January 1, 1960: 

(1) Twenty-one day treatment for acute emergent emotional disorders, 
(2) Needed surgery that can be planned. 

(3) Treatment of injuries on an outpatient basis. 

(4) Prehospital and posthospital tests and procedures. 

All of this restored care had been authorized prior to the October 1, 1958, 
restrictions. This restoration was taken only after due and careful consideration 
of all its implications. Of prime importance was the fact that the medicare 
permit system is operating very effectively to channel patients into service hos- 
pitals and it does reduce substantially the cost of the civilian portion of the 
program. Comparison of the fiscal year 1958 service hospital daily dependent 
patient load with that estimated for 1960 illustrates this point clearly. The 
increase in 1960 daily dependent patient load over that for 1958, represents, 
at fiscal year 1960 prices, $31.7 million. The planned and greater use of service 
hospitals for care of dependents during 1961 over the experience of their use 
during 1958 represents $38.2 million. This increased use of service facilities 
by dependents has another advantage. This capacity represents a ready reserve 
almost immediately available for the hospital care of military personnel should 
the need arise. 

The third action which affects this budget is a change in the method of obligat- 
ing funds under the program. Prior to fiscal year 1960, bills paid to physicians 
and hospitals were charged to the fiscal year’s funds applicable to the year in 
Which payment was made by the contractor. For example, a bill for services 
furnished in May 1958, received and paid for by a medicare contractor in 
January 1959, was charged to fiscal year 1959 funds. Accordingly, because of 
the time lag between the furnishing of care to the eligible dependent and the 
receipt and the payment by the medicare contractor to the physican or hospital, 
the stated obligations at any given time did not include all of the liabilities 
of the Government for dependents’ care under the program. Effective with 
fiscal vear 1960, the cost of provided services will be charged to and become 
an obligation against the fiscal year’s funds applicable at the time the furnished 
‘are was completed. As of June 30, 1959, it is estimated that there were 
$7,071,000 in liabilities representing care furnished during the period December 7, 
1956, through June 30, 1959, for which medicare contractors had not yet received 
claims and could not pay the bills. The fiscal vear 1960 obligations requirement 
of $69,539,000 is therefore composed of $7,071,000 for care estimated as furnished 
but not paid for prior to fiscal year 1960 plus $62,468,000 for care provided 
during fiscal year 1960. 
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In summary, the fiscal year 1961 budget at $71,569,000 represents a very 
voupservative estimate of obligations requirements for the medical services to be 
completed under the civilian portion of the medicare program on eligible de- 
pendents of active duty members of the uniformed services during this coming 
fiscal year along with related administrative costs. This fiscal year 1961 budget 
loes not include any funds for payment of care furnished prior to fiscal year 1961. 
It has been reached only after measured deliberation of each of the uniformed 
services needs and of existing influences such as: 

(1) Theincreased numbers of dependents eligible to participate in the program. 

(2) The increased numbers of dependents cared for in uniformed services 
wedical facilities under the concept of their Optimum use and continuing em- 
ployment of the medicare permit system. 

(3) The effects of rising medical service costs. 

(4) Continuing emphasis toward administrative cost reductions and surveil- 
lance of physicians fees and hospital charges. Current administrative costs are 
only 2.2 percent of program costs. 

It is believed that a sound and stabilized medicare program for dependents 
is now in being which will increasingly improve the stamina and morale of the 
servicemen. The program as of January 1, 1960, was arrived at after 3 years 
of operational experience and constructive revisions found necessary (1) to 
insure optimum use of uniformed services medical facilities, (2) to keep pro 
gram costs at reasonable levels, and (3) to provide the care envisioned by the 
Medicare Act. 

Mr. Fioop. I have a series of questions on this thing, 

The whole committee was greatly concerned with that program and 
you will find questions from nearly every man on the committee here. 
Dust them off like French pastry and bring them back in again. 


The same questions. 
General Hartrrorp. Yes, sir. 


USE OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Froop, What about your use of operation and maintenance 
funds, General, for construction? Ilow do you use operation and 
maintenance funds for construction and to what extent do you use 
them for construction 4 

How do you get away with it the way you do? 

General Traus. We only use operation and maintenance funds for 
construction in the category which we term minor construction. In 
this we are limited to $25,000 per project. 

Mr. Froop. That is what it has to be ? 

General Traus. That is what it has been right along. That is the 
amount to which we are limited now. 

Mr. Froop. There is no way you can cheat on it, is there ? 

General Traus. No way you can cheat on it that I know of. 

Mr. Froop. If you find out, call me. 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I am concerned, and have been since we started using 
them en masse, about this. 


HELICOPTER MAINTENANCE 


We had a chart last year set up on the maintenance of aircraft giv- 
ing the number of aircraft, the percentage of operations that you get 
out of them, maintenance, and so on. This was a chart on the 
choppers as well as the fixed-wing craft. 

General Traus. We vie either bring the chart up to date, if it was 
in the record last year, or construct a new one if such is not the case. 
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(Information supplied may be found on p. 72.) 

Mr. Frioop. Can you tell us anything today about any changes or 
how are we doing on the awful maintenance problems on these very 
important ¢ hopper rs ¢ 

We are going to have Sky cay and we are going to use flankers, 
skirmishers, and choppers. They are worth their weight in gold when 
it comes to maintenance because they are so complicated and so on 
and soon. 

If these choppers are so important, and they are, what are we doing 
on knocking down this prohibitive maintenance business? 

Colonel Minter. Sir, we are making improvements in extending 
the maintenance interval on our choppers for all components. For 
example, on the H-13 and H-23 we have increased the authorized time 
between overhauls from 800 hours in fiscal year 1959 to an estimate of 
1,000 hours in fiseal year 1960. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that good ? 

Colonel Minter. That is good; yes, sir. This reduces costs. For 
our light cargo helicopter, the H-21 and the H-34, we are projecting 
an increase in the authorized time between overhaul of 700 to 750 
hours. 

For the utility helicopter, H-19, on the main transmission, we are 
projecting an increase in authorized time between overhaul of 650 
to 800 hours. 

For the H-37, our cargo helicopter, we are holding our own on the 
time interval for main transmission overhauls at 500 hours. 

We have not improved in this particular transmission. 

Mr. Fioop. You are on top of this maintenance, particularly for 
these choppers / 

Colonel Minuer. Yes. sir. We have a very active product improve- 
ment program going in the chopper area 

Mr. Froop. The Army flyboys inte nd to beef up that whole opera- 
tion for the air arm anyhow, do they not? Have you heard? Do you 
Lesciet ? 

Colonel Mitter. We have projected increases in the aircraft popu 
lation. 

Mr. Froop. There issomething for you, Mr. Sheppard. 
There is no birth control in aircraft production apparently. 





RECONDITIONING 





OFr 





EQUIPMENT 


I want to talk for a minute 
the Army. 

Do you know that story of the kid who worked Saturdays after 
school in the grocery store and fellow came in and asked him for some 
item and he looked around and looked around and said. “Well. we do 
not have that.” 

Then the man asked for something else and he said, “I don’t have 
that.” 

The boss heard him so he went out to the kid and said, “You can’t 
do that. If you want to learn this business always tell them that 


vou have something just as good and try to sell them something 
else.” 


about this reconditioning business in 
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About an hour later a fellow came in and asked for some toilet 
paper and the kid said, “We don’t have any toilet paper but we have 
some fly paper which is just as good.” 

This business of putting an army together with wire and scotch 
tape, the reconditioning business, are you going to build me a second- 
class, secondhand hardware outfit here ? 

What about this? You seem to be so pleased and so interested 
in this reconditioning. You are knocking your brains out and you 
are all efficient and spend money on this and you are all hopped up to 
take this junk out of those parking areas and patch them up and send 
them back to the troops. 

They took the money away from you, or most of it, to recondition 
your Army and the Russians did that last year. You fellows told 
me that they did overhaul their whole Army hardware one and a half 
times since World War II, which means that by today it is probably 
(one over twice. 

Then they are sending back the last crop which was a brand new 
one since the war, to their satellites. ‘Their satellites are one crop 
ahead of us on hardware since the war and we are two crops, or at 
least 80 percent, back of the Russian Army on hardware. 

To what extent is this very desirable and very commendable recon- 
(itioning job being used as a stopgap or a patch or excuse for doing 
over our Army hardware like Congress tried to get you to do? 

General Travus. | do not think that it could be considered stop- 
vap at all, Congressman Flood. 

I think that without question a program of putting back into use 
items which are, as has been described, economically reparable and 
still very useful items, is the procedure which we should follow, 

[ do not think we could go along with any other procedure. 

Of course, as you know, items come into the inventory— 

Mr. Fioop. If you do not do it the way you doing it, you will be 
out of business, because they will not give any money for anything 
else? 

General Traus. That is correct. But we have always done this. 
| do not think this—— 

Mr. Fioop. This is just housekeeping ? 

General Traus. This is just housekeeping. 

We would normally do this in any case, any time. 

Mr. FLoop. But you are not going to get so good that the Bureau 
of the Budget is going to say to you that, “What do you want money 
for? You make that stuff better than they do. You don’t need 
money.” 

General Travus. I suppose there is a philosophy that says the ex- 
tent to which you can replace items of equipment precludes the neces- 
sity for procuring new types. 

Mr. Fioop. This is developing into a course in semantics, is it not? 

General Travus. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You know I have a very high regard for this tough old 
character, General Magruder, over in Korea. I spent some time 
with him. 

I have before me some statements he made to Reporter Bob Trum- 
bull when he was over in Korea back about Thanksgiving time. I 
also took a look at the tank hardware that the Chiang Kai-shek boys 
had on Quemoy. It wasa disgrace, terrible. 
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[ do not think they would have used it in the second Battle of Bull 
Run, some of these tanks. That is foreign aid money, but under this 
hew setup you are getting into foreign aid money. Are you going 
to be in O. & M. in this budget on any of this hardware that the 
Chinese Nationalists will have on maintenance and operation / 

General Traun. No, not inthe real sense at all. 

This change which is taking place, wherein the military aid. pro- 
eram is the responsibility of the Defense Department, does not make 
areal change at all. 

Mr. Froop. It is just another chapter in this bill dealing with for- 
elon aid instead of being its own bill? 

General Trav. Instead of being in the State Department it is in 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as the Army bureaus and O. & M. are concerned, 
it is just as it is? 

General Traue. Just as it is. 

Mr. Froop. I visited in Japan and saw the ordnance and quarter- 
master depots north of Tokyo. I believe that is about the only one 
you have there where they collect all of this stuff sent back through the 
pipeline and they doa job on it there. 

Isthat O. & M.an Army show ? 

General Travus. This isa military aid program financed operation. 

Mr. Froop. Even though a base ? 

General Traus. Yes, insofar as being 

Mr. Fioop. As to what they do, even though they are Army ¢ 

General Travn. It might be; Tam not sure. 

Mr. Froop. It is an magic hase. 

Colonel Minuer. Yes, 

General Travur. | ails like to call upon the appropriate people 
to answer this question more precisely. 

Mr. Fioop. It is quite an operation. 

Colonel Mirier. We have in our budget a projected MAP reim- 
bursable program of S15 million for USARPAC for fiscal year 1961, 

Mr. Froop. That includes the setup Tam talking about, north of 
Tokyo? 

Colonel Mitter. The MAP depot, ves, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Any of this stuff they do over that goes back into the 
pipeline, where it came from or someplace else in the foreign aid 
or military, is not under this shop ? 

A lot of it they bring back from Korea, fix it up in Japan and send 
it to Greece or someplace else. That is still not in your shop, is it? 

Colonel Minter. The equipment that would leave the theater would 
be included in the $15 million reimbursable program. 

Mr. Froop. That moves out ¢ 

Colonel Minuer. Yes, sir. 


LQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS IN KOREA 


Mr. Froop. Do you have any figures on the O. & M. problems of 
General Magruder? He says that they can live from day to day over 
there with what they have, but. they cannot stand around. He thinks 
that he can hold there for X-period of time, until people come in to 
help him. Tle refers especially to tanks, motor vehicles, communica 
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tions equipment being used by the American forces as being old and 
costly to maintain, especially in the case of vehicles. 

He says, as he must under the circumstances, it is not obsolete be- 
cause it works. 

Does that come under your general O. & M. 

General Traub. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your history of cost? Ilow serious is Ma- 
oruder’s problem? If General Magruder says it is serious, | agree 
with him, no matter what you or anyone in Washington says. What 
do vousay ¢ 

General Traus. Colonel Markey, Assistant Director of Financial 
Operations of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, will undertake 
toanswer that. 

Colonel Markey. General Magruder’s position in the early fall 
was Worse than tt 1s today. 

Mr. Fioop. Much ¢ 

Colonel Markey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. A little bit, a teensie-weensie bit, or are you doing 
something 4 

Colonel Markry. We were able to provide General Magruder only 
within the last 60 days in the neighborhood of $9 million of money. 

Mr. Fuoop. Is that good / ¢ 

Colonel Markey. Yes, sir. In addition to that at the present time 
we have applications for apportionment and if we get those funds 
another $5.6 million will go to USARPAC mainly for the 8th 
Army in INorea, 

Mr. Fuoop. You staff boys know that these troops in Korea are up 
on the line ¢ 

Colonel Markey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Fifteen hundred yards from Red artillery. 

1 was up there to look at it and that is a very uncomfortable place 
to have second-class junk, 

Just so we all remember them. I believe our troops in Korea are in 
grave hourly danger from a ruthless enemy who are prepared to 
destroy then. And I do not believe our troops have the kind and 
anount of equipment they should have—their blood will be heavy on 
the heads of the budget balancers—God forbid. 

I guess that is almost the end of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Ostertag ? 

Mr. Osrerrac., Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Traub, Tam particularly interested and concerned with 
one phase of activity under Operation and Maintenance of the Army. 
Perhaps a part of my concern relates to construction and facilities as 
well as Operation and Maintenance. 

I might preface my question with a statement that T was privileged 
as a member of this committee to visit certain of our facilities and 
lustallations overseas, particularly in Europe. 


SECURITY OF ARMY COMMUNICATIONS IN| EUROPE 


T was able to review the Army’s communications facilities at two 
particular spots; namely, Berlin, Germany and Orleans in France. 

[am very much disturbed by the apparent unreliability and ineffi- 
clency of our overall Army communications system. 
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Perhaps you might clarify for the record, to the extent you may k 
privileged to do so, just where we stand in this particular field. 

Let us take Berlin, for example, I think it has often been describe) 

s“an island in a Red sea.” Recognizing, as you and I and all of 
can, that communications are the lifeblood ‘of any military oper: 
tion—and we have sizable forces in Berlin—I gained the i Impression 
that our plans for maintaining emergency communications in that are 
are in desperate straits and in 1 need of drastic ch: anges in order to meet 
any emergency of that kind. 

Could you give us some idea of what the problem is or rather what 
is being done and can be done to meet that kind of a situation? 

General Trave. Colonel Sampson of the Army Communication, 
Service Division, Office of Chief Signal Officer, is here. He has ap- 
peared before this committee many times and he is a man in whom | 
have the greatest confidence. T hope he will be able to throw some 
light on this problem. 

Colonel Sampson. Off the record, please. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ostertrac. In other words, you have gone to the end of the 
line and you are really stuck ? 

Colonel Sampson. Yes, sir; until there is a tremendous revolution 
in the state of the art of communications. 

To add to your other point, there is no doubt but what the com: 
munications we are using in the military today are essentially all of 
the World War IT vintage and depend primarily in main areas on 
high frequency radio with all of the vulnerability of the natural 
phenomena outside of what the enemy might do ‘to us. We have 
the techniques and the projects of the s: atellite but that is years away. 
We have cables across the Atlantic, but one is out now, and since last 
September the cables have been cut. quite a few times by fishing 
trawlers. It isa tremendous problem but we are going at it in every 
way. shape, and form. and fashion we can in the research and develop- 
ment program and we hope to improve it. 

Mr. Ostrerrac. There seems to be no move that can be made to 
improve or correct it ? 

Colonel Sampson. Advancement in the state of the art, sir, with 
money, effort behind that is the only step at the moment. 

Mr. Ostrerrag. In other words, it is not a case of money? 

Colonel Sampson. It is money, T would say, particularly in the 
“Research and development” portion of that. 









ORLEANS, FRANCE, COMMUNICATIONS 





Mr. Osrerrac. T would like to turn to another area of communica- 
tions responsibility, General, and perhaps one of your staff can shed 
some light as to the situation at COM-Z or Orleans, France. As I 
understand it, Orleans is the focal communication center for the 
Army in our European operation. I was disturbed to learn and to 
see that in our general communications system we employ several 
hundred indigenous personnel. In addition to the radio and other 
types of communications, I noted that the open ys operations are 
manned and operated by indigenous personnel and with no effort at 
all, your communications system can be put out of business at. will 
either through sabotage or just by revolt on the part of the people. 
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What do you say to that and what is being done with regard to this 
problem ? ws 

Colonel Sampson. You are absolutely correct on the use of indig- 
enous personnel and the fact that they could, if they saw fit, sabotage 
or interrupt communications. We have to depend on them for several] 
reasons. 

One, the lack of personnel to begin with, military personnel to per- 

form these functions. We do have in every case, however, an emer- 
gency plan for such things if these things do happen. 
We normally work military personnel on a four-shift basis and 
allow three shifts on so that there is always one shift off. We can, 
in an emergency with military personnel go into two 12-hour shifts 
so we do have plans in these places but it is not a good situation. 

Mr. Ostertac. Granted it 1s not a healthy situation but it seems to 
me that steps could and should be made to overcome the elements of 
danger. Actually, your communications systems are not worth the 
powder to blow them up in case of an emergency. I cannot under- 
stand why something cannot be done to strengthen or improve it. 

Colonel Sampson. We have recently in the two locations that are 
critical in Europe, the one at Saran and the other at Pirmasens in 
Germany, replaced certain indigenous personnel with military 
personnel. 

Mr. Osterrac. May I say that your testimony and confirmation of 
my concern in this matter 1s not encouraging. I am really disturbed 
and I hope the Army is equally disturbed over your communications 
system. Certainly something has got to be done if we are to remain 
in this kind of business. 

Along the same line, General, I would like to turn to other activities 
in the communications field. 


NEW EUROPEAN SITES 


While I was there I believe the authorities were negotiating for 

certain base rights at the place where you are planning to establish 
anew gateway communications system. 
_ This may come under “Military construction” but is there anything 
init as to this facility and would that be what you might term a trans- 
fer from Germany to Spain in connection with this communication 
setup ? 

Colonel Sampson. Yes, sir. The two installations in Europe which 
are now the terminus, you might say, of our communications into 
Europe, are Pirmasens in Germany and Orleans. These are fairly 
far east and in Orleans, France, we have difficulty getting frequencies 
to do any type of real job on communications. Several years ago a 
program was initiated to move the gateway station or entree to Europe 
back to the west in the area you mentioned. 

I believe it was fiscal year 1957 when there was approximately $4 
nillion appropriated of O. & M. money for communications equip- 
nent for this. A part of the MCA was in the budget 2 to 3 years ago 
ud right now the project has been held up pending a determination 
on the base rights. 

Mr. Osrertac. Do you have any information as to whether this 
project, and this system has been under study by the Joint Chiefs? 

Colonel Sampson. Yes, sir. 

51398—60—pt. 4 —8 
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Mr. Osrerrac. Has it come toa head 4 

Colonel Sampson. It has been approved by the Jomt Chiefs of 
Staff. It was previously approved by the Office of the Secret: ry of 
Defense and is again in the hands of the Office of the Secret: uy of 
Defense for reconsideration based upon the recent approval by the 
J 

Mr. Osrerrac. Does that mean that estimates for costs of construe. 
tion and the annual oper: ition have been determined / 

Colonel Sampson. Yes, s 

Mr. Osrerrac. What is the timetable on this projec L¢ 

Colonel Sampson. The timetable is subject to when the base rights 
are available. We hope within the time the go-ahead sign is even 1 
base rights, to be in operation approximate ‘ly Yt months. 

Mr. Osrerrac. From now / 

Colonel Sampson. From the time we get the base rights and the 
money I do not know how long that will be. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Base-rights negotiations have not been completed: 
is that right ? 

Colonel Sampson. No; they have not been completed. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Do you estimate that there will be a substantial im 
provement over the present situation in Kurope / 

Colonel Sampson. Yes, sir. It is farther back. It is from a radi 
reception point of view as good or better than any other place i 
Kurope as a result of a survey the National Bureau of Standards mad 
for us. It is closer to the terminals of the cables, present and 
potential. 

It is an ideal site for the satellite tracking when the satellite 
communications system materializes. 

Mr. Osrervac. Are there any funds inthis budget for this particular 
project 4 

Colonel Sampson. Novsir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Nothing under “Operation and maintenance” ? 

Colonel Sampson. Noysir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Tow about “Military construction” ? 

Colonel Sampson. [donot think so.sir. I would have to check. 

Mr. Osvertac. The Army’s communication system is vital to are 
liable defense and I am frank to say that I do not take much com- 
fort from the information you have given me on this subject and 
problem. Idoshare your concern in that matter. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STOCK FUND AND INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Mr. Surprarp. We have already discussed to some extent the status 
of the Army stock fund and some other aspects as to the exces 
materials and mobilization reserve plans. 

If you or your supporting witnesses have statements on the stock 
fund and industrial fund, will you place them in the record at this 
point ¢ 

(reneral Traurs. We will do so, sir. 

(The two statements follow :) 

The Army stock fund was established under the authority of the National 
Security Act of 1947 as amended in 1949. It is organized as a single assigt- 
ment of responsibility for management of consumable supplies and for manage 
ment of cash generated for replenishment of supplies that are sold to consumer 
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fund accounts. As such, it is designed to promote improved supply manage- 
ment. Purchases must be carefully planned to correspond to consumer demand 
and cash available from sales. In addition, mobilization reserve stocks of con- 
sumable materials and supplies that are financed through the stock funds are 
protected or reserved for the use for which they are intended. Any diversion 
of these mobilization reserves to meet current needs requires reimbursement 
from operating appropriations. This permits procurement for replacement. 

It is estimated that the Army stock fund will have a financial investment of 
200 billion as of June 30, 1960, and encompass 665,000 line items. It is or- 
ganized into 15 divisions with primary management and control through chiefs 
of technical services. Divisions of the stock fund include single manager as- 
sigaments for “Clothing and textiles,” and “subsistence.” On January 1, 1960, 
the Secretary of the Army was assigned the single management of military gen- 
eral supplies, Which include hand tools and administrative and housekeeping 
supplies. 

This will be introduced on a time phased basis, and is not included in the stock 
fund portion of the President's budget. Generally speaking, the Army stock fund 
includes those items for which there are fairly uniform recurring demands. 
Thus the stock fund includes such items as repair parts, items of clothing, sub- 
sistence, and petroleum products. The fund excludes major items of equip- 
ment such as aircraft, tanks, vehicles, and artillery. The management of these 
inventories is extended vertically through the technical service operating divi- 
sions to Wholesale depots in the continental United States, and to 69 stations for 
subsistence; 19 stations for clothing and equipage: general supplies and petro- 
leum products; and 28 stations for medical-dental supplies. All divisions are 
extended to five oversea commands. 

A very important test that the Army is conducting, and which is mentioned 
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in the President's budget, occurs in this area. It concerns a different method of 
anagement of the fund at nine additional posts, camps, and stations in the 
Third Army Area. This is known as the Zone of Interior Installations Division 
iid is operated as a retail station stock fund and managed through the U.S. 
Continental Army Command and Third U.S. Army in lieu of the vertical man- 
igenent through the technical services. Dependent upon the results of this 
lest a determination of continuation, extension, or elimination of this type of 
inagement will be made. 

The Department of Defense has stated that the Department of Army should 
lake action for the transfer of centrally procured aircraft and missile parts not 
low stock funded to the Army stock fund, not later than fiscal year 1962. 

I will next describe the current fiscal year peacetime operating program. 
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First, let me illustrate how we finance our inventory. This chart illustrate 
the method. Flow of money is shown in that portion of the chart identifiq 
by diamond markings, and flow of materiel identified by the portion that js 
crosshatched. The picture of a bank represents our stock fund Cash of $527 
million on June 30, 1959. Just to the right of the bank is the first regulator 
valve. This is our annual program as included in the budget before you. I 
fiscal year 1960 we were authorized obligations of $2.180 billion to flow froy 
this bank to buy materiel. 

Through national inventory control points, the Army’s technical service chiefs 
direct procurement of materiel within the obligational authority available. Dis 
tribution of the materiel bought is directed by this same management system, 

Commanders worldwide use the appropriated fund resources alloted to they 
for the management of their commands. Their decisions in the utilization of 
such funds involve the requisition of materiel against the Army supply system, 
In fiscal year 1960, it is planned they will apply $2.545 billion toward the pur 
chase of materiel for their operational needs. Appropriated consumer funds 
are utilized to pay for this materiel. The accounts in the stock fund bank ar 
thus reimbursed, through the various appropriated funds as shown in the center 
of the chart such as military personnel; Army appropriations; and operations 
and maintenance, Army appropriation. 

Stock fund inventories contain materiel in long supply generated during 
World War II and the war in Korea. A large quantity of these stocks have 
been sold to troops and, since they represent long supply, have not been replen- 
ished. As indicated on this chart, during 1960, we plan to receive from oper 
ations, $2.545 billion, while we plan to buy §$2.180 billion, a buy of $365 million 
less than our receipts. $v selling more than we buy, the Army generates addi- 
tional cash for the working capital of the stock fund. In fiseal year 1960, 
$281 million of this cash has been drained off through the Treasury into the 
“Military personnel, Army” appropriation. 

So much for the fiscal year 1960 program. I will now review the significant 
features of the Army’s planned management of the stock fund during fiscal 
vear 1961, as outlined in the budget before you. 

(1) The Army stock fund expects to attain $286 mililon of net negative ex- 
penditure in fiscal year 1961. Stated in another way, collections to the fund are 
programed to exceed disbursements by $286 million. This amount should be 
realized from receipts of $2.542 billion against which we plan to purchase only 
$2.256 billion. This difference of $286 million reflects our best estimate of the 
net effect of (1) the continued drawdown of inventory without replacement, (2) 
the reinvestment in current stocks necessary to meet our operating require 
ments, and (3) some additions to mobilization reserve inventory. 

A second significant feature of our management is to obtain optimum utiliza 
tion of available assets and to reduce them to the minimum consistent with 
effective supply operations. As stated in the budget before you. during the} 
fiscal years shown therein, actual and forecast reductions to inventory should 
result in a decrease of $2.797 billion. This reduction includes sales from peace 
time stocks without replacement. disposal of excess, and donations in accord- 
ance with the law. 

As was indicated on the chart, a management result from programing the 
sale of stocks without replacement, is the generation of cash over and above 
current operating requirements. This is the third feature of our fiscal year 
1961 management to be discussed. This budget provides for the transfer of $260 
million to the “Military personnel, Army,” appropriation in fiscal year 1961. 
The remaining cash on hand will be necessary to finance current operating re 
quirements, the introduction of consumable type missile and aircraft repair 
parts into the fund, and a part of the mobilization reserve deficiencies. 

This brings me to the last topic of my presentation, the status of stock fund 
mobilization reserve inventory. Materiel support of the Army’s equipment 
inventory also requires a considerable inventory of those recurring supplies. 
repair parts, and consumables, as well as the major items themselves. Such 
secondary items and repair parts are purchased through the stock fund mobiliza- 
tion program. Our stock fund mobilization program provides for the support 
of new equipment now in or entering the supply system, such as weapon parts 
for the M-14 rifle: vehicle parts for the new family of trucks, and amored 
vehicles: infrared detector and viewing equipment: toxic protective clothing for 
missile handlers, and repair parts for communication and radar equipment. We 
have not procured an appreciable amount of reserve stocks during the past 
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few years. Many of our assets are items which support older types of equip- 
ment, and for many of the newer types we have none. 

In fiscal year 1959, the Army was able to procure for the stock fund approxi- 
mately $75 million in assets toward this mobilization reserve. In fiscal year 
1960, the Army was authorized to procure $175 million toward this deficit. 
These combined assets, if realized, would have resulted at the end of fiscal 
year 1960 in an appreciable improvement in the stock fund mobilization 
reserves. However, as previously stated by Major General Traub, director of 
the Army budget, only $30 million in fiscal year 1960 is now being programed 
for such usage and results from the need to utilize those expenditures formerly 
planned for improvement of the mobilization reserve stocks for other urgent 
programs within our fiscal year 1961 budget guidance. 

Therefore, our program now authorizes obligations of $380 million and $35 
million for fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961, respectively, as shown in the 
President’s budget. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the fiscal year 1961 Army stock fund budget 
represents our best efforts to present a well-balanced program to meet the re- 
quirement for effective management of the Army stock fund. It also provides for 
aminor improvement in our mobilization reserve asset position. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my presentation. 


































NATURE OF THE ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND (AIF) 


The Army Industrial Fund is a revolving fund established in 1950 by the 
Secretary of Defense pursuant to the authority given to him by section 405 
of the National Security Act of 1947. as amended. The fund provides working 
capital to finance, on a reimbursable basis, research and limited production of 
various goods and services needed by the three military departments and other 
Government agencies at such industrial-type and commercial-type installations 
and activities designated by the Secretary of Defense. Each Army installation 
or activity chartered under the industrial fund is capitalized, in the form of 
cash and inventories of raw materials and supplies, in an amount sufficient to 
finance the volume of business which it is scheduled to perform. Land, plant, 
and capital equipment used in operations of the activities financed under the 
industrial fund are not capitalized under the fund. Such items are financed 
by separate appropriations and are not charged to customers. 

The costs incurred for labor, materials, and overhead are financed from the 
installation’s industrial fund. These costs are accumulated against the orders 
for the work being done, and, when the work is completed or periodically as 
work progresses, the customer activities, principally Army, Navy, and Air Force 
appropriation accounts, are billed on a cost basis for the product or services 
furnished. The appropriation accounts reimburse the fund, or in other words, 
pay the bill. The installation’s industrial fund is replenished in this way is 
nade available for the initial financing of new orders. 

Thus, each activity operating under the industrial fund is reimbursed, based 
upon orders received and accepted, for the costs of goods and services furnished, 
with the objective of maintaining the working capital established in the fund. 
However, it should be pointed out that, unlike private firms, not all costs are 
included in the price of the end product or service sold. Costs pertaining to 
nilitary pay and allowances and to depreciation on Government-owned plant 
ind equipment are not paid from industrial funds and not charged to customers. 
These unbilled costs are recorded statistically, however, and included in com- 


parative analyses of charges for like commodities procured from commercial 
contractors. 































OBJECTIVES OF THE ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND 








The principal objectives of the Army Industrial Fund are to provide working 
capital and to improve the management and financial control of the Army’s 
industrial and commercial type activities to include the following : 

First, to provide managers of industrial and commercial type activities with 
the financial authority and flexibility required to procure and use manpower, 
materials, and other resources effectively ; 

Second, to establish one uniform financial management system for commercial 
ind industrial type activities of the same category ; 

zane, to control costs in line with workloads actually generated by customer 
orders ; 

Fourth, to create buyer-seller relationships between industrial and commercial 
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type activities and those agencies which budget for and order the end produ ®t pi 


or services in order to previde incentives for efficient management; and, or" 
Fifth, to enable ordering agencies to budget and account on an end-prodyw® Ai 
basis, the same as when buying from private contractors. T) 
in 
ACTIVITIES UNDER THE FUND we 
‘ ji ed ‘ 7 s mi 
Currently, the Army has 28 activities under the Army Industrial Fund wit n 
programs amounting to $598 million for fiscal year 1959 and estimated to tot - 
So million in fiseal year 1960 and S692 million in fiscal year 1961. Thesea® ¢ 
activities consist of 6 ordnance and 2 chemical arsenals, 2 ordnance and 8 chen th 
cal proving grounds and research activities, the Army ordnance missile comman( ¥ 
3+ transportation terminal commands, 9 depot manufacturing and maintenanef_,, 
divisions, 1 pictorial center, and 1 defense printing service. I 
The pie chart, which we offer for the record, breaks down program costs ly 
activities for fiscal years 1959 through 1961. You may note that the arsenal pe 
the missile command, the proving grounds, and terminal commands account fir fn 
91 percent of the program activities under the Army Industrial Fund. of 
ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND PROGRAM COSTS BY ACTIVITIES | 
ye 
(Million Dollars ) ill 
FISCAL YEARS 1959-1961 
I) 
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The six ordnance arsenals perform research, development, industrial engine? ¥ ;, 
ing and pilot and limited manufacturing activities with respect to guided mis in 
siles, artillery, small arms, ammunition, and special weapons. These arsenal 
account for about 48 percent of all Army Industrial Fund sales. The increa* n 
from $258 million in fiscal year 1959 to $269 million estimated for fiscal year 19) Fy 
and $272 million estimated for fiscal year 1961, reflects the increased emphast 
on the standardization and modernization of small arms and the developmel! 
of atomic warhead systems for rocket propelled missiles, 
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On July 1, 1959, the industrial fund charter of Redstone Arsenal at Hunts- 
pille, Ala., Was broadened to finance the internal operating costs of the Army 
ordnance missile commund headquarters, the Army ballistic missile agency, the 
Army rocket and guided missile agency, as well as those of Redstone Arsenal. 
rhe missions of the Army ordnance missile Command include priority projects 
in the research, development, production, and logistical support of missile 
weapons systems and the performance of scientific projects for other Govern- 
ment agencies. Costs amounting to $66 million in fiscal year 1959 cover those 
incurred by Redstone Arsenal alone prior to its merger into the missile com- 
mand and account for about 11 percent of all Army Industrial Fund sales. The 
98 million program estimated for fiscal year 1960 covers all the activities of 
the command under the fund. The estimate of $126 million for fiscal year 1961 
reflects the Bureau of the Budget forecast of the effect of the transfer, as pro- 
posed, of a portion of the workload of the command to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administ ration. 

The ordnance proving grounds and research activities account for about 12 
percent of Army Industrial Fund sales. These activities are performed by 2 
proving ground which is engaged primarily in research, development, and testing 
of ordnance materiel, and by laboratories which specialize in research and 
development work on fuses. The program increase from S69 million for fiscal 
vear 1950 to $75 million for fiscal year 1960 and to $74 million for fiscal 
year 1961 is due to a backlog of work for the advance research project agency 
and the defense support agency, 

The two chemical arsenals produce and load hazardous Chemical materials not 
silitable for commercial manufacture. These arsenals generate 2 percent of 
adustrially funded sales. Production currently is confined to support of re- 
search and development, and maintenance of standby plant and equipment. The 
program totaled $12 million for fiscal year 1959 and is estimated to be about $15 
nillion for fiseal year 1960 and $26 million for fiscal year 1961. Production will 
he increased in 1960 and 1961. In addition, a backlog of essential maintenance 
carried over from prior years is included in the expected program increase for 
fiscal year 1961. 

The chemical proving grounds and research activities are concerned with work 
n chemical and biological warfare agents, delivery systems, and protective 
items, and account for 10 percent of all Army Industrial Fund sales. Chemical 
research and development operations are expected to continue at the 1959 level. 
However, higher prices for labor and material increase the costs of the program 
from $60 million in fiscal year 1959 to $67 million in fiscal year 1960 and reten- 
tion of that level in fiscal year 1961. 

The three transportation terminal commands plan, regulate, and control the 
export and import movement of personnel and cargo through civilian and Army 
waterfront terminals on the Atlantic, Pacific, and gulf coasts. These operations 
generate 15 percent of all industrially funded sales. Program costs are expected 
ty decrease from $92 million in fiscal year 1959 to $89 million in fiscal year 1960 
ind $87 million in fiscal year 1961 in line with the anticipated decline in cargo 
wovement, 

Depot manufacturing and maintenance is performed at nine activities located 
it six Army depots. Eight activities restore equipment to combat readiness 
through repair and rebuild and include two quartermaster maintenance divi 
sions. an ordinance maintenance shop, three engineer maintenance shops, 2 
signal maintenance shop, and a railroad repair shop, In addition, one activity 
wanufactures special and odd lot clothing and textiles, and another provides 
i Defense printing service. These operations account for about 5 percent of all 
Army Industrial Fund sales. The program is estimated to increase slightly from 
$2 million in fiscal year 1959 to about $33 million in fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 
The estimates do not include the activities under consideration for coverage 
under the Army Industrial Fund. 

The Army Pictorial Center procures, produces, processes, and distributes 
notion pictures, film strips, recordings, and television programs on military 
training, orientation, and education, The sales in this category comprise about 
2 percent of all industrially funded operations. Operations are expected to be 
ibout the same level in fiscal years 1960 and 1961 as in fiscal year 1959. The de- 
(rease in program Costs from $9 million in 1959 to about $8 million in 1960 and 1961 
is the result of excluding the financing of contractual procurement from the 
industrial fund. 

The following tabulation which we offer for the record, sets forth the name, 
principal missions, customers and customer accounts, and date of activation of 
the 28 activities under the Army Industrial Fund : 
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FUTURE PLANS FOR EXTENSION OF ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND 


The Army is now reviewing the results of an evaluation of the operations; 
the six repair and rebuild shops now under the fund. Fourteen addition 
equipment rebuild activities are currently being considered for coverage unde 
the industrial fund during fiscal year 1960. These include 10 Ordnance rebyjj 
activities, 3 Signal equipment rebuild activities, and 1 Engineer rebuild activity 
The possibility of placing other similar maintenance activities under the fy 
is also being studied. The railroad equipment rebuild shop at Fort Holabir 
Md., which was included in last year’s statement, has been deleted from th 
list inasmuch as the shop is being closed during fiscal vear 1960. 

The following tabulation, which we offer for the record, lists the activitis 
under consideration for financing under the Army industrial fund, their pri 


cipal missions, customers and customer accounts. 


rderation for try / rnd frial fund financing, 


“al jear 1960 


ind « istomer accounts 


my (operation and miaintenar 
procurement of equipment andr 
iles; stock fund); military assistar 
program; Air Foree; Navy. 

Do. 


ind) Tam tenant 
urement of equ 
siles): military assis 


Air Foree; Navy. 


wWiSMssion 

ind rebuild 

port vehick 

ntrol items, 

lissile secondary i 

natiec measuring dev 
ind rebuild) of transport 
, tools and equipment, and 

ms such as generators 


tributor 


p, D itur, Hl munications equipmen 


wramento (Signal do 
Shop, Sacramento, 
Calif 

Tobyhanna (Signal 
Shop, Tobyhanna, 
Pa 

Granite City (Engi- | Repair and rebuild of engineer type Army yperation and maintenali 
neer) Shop, Gran- tems such as cranes, tractors, and tock fund): Air Foree. 
ite City, Il pump ilso topographie and 

reproduction, and repair of pr 

prec on instruments, 
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FINANCIAL CONDITION 

Budget programs 

The statement of revenue and expense, as shown in the following tabulation, 
dicates the dollar volume of business transacted during fiscal year 1959 and 
‘ho estimated dollar volume for fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961. The 
&156 million increase in costs of goods and services produced estimated for 
fscal year 1960 over fiscal year 1959 is chiefly the result of activities at the 
\rmy Ordnance Missile Command being financed through the industrial fund 
the first time in 1960 rather than from expansion of the activities that were 
jnanced through the fund in 1959. The decrease in 1961 reflects the Bureau 
f the Budget’s estimate of the proposed transfer of some of the workload of 
the Army Ordnance Missile Command to the National Aeronautics and Space 
\dministration. 


’ . . 
Slatement of revenue and expense 


{In million 


| 


Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal yen 
1961 


s produced 
in unbilled 


Cash balance and requirements 

The financial status of the Army industrial fund is approximately the same 
slast year. On June 30, 1959, the cash balance of the fund with the U.S. 
lreasury amounted to $186.6 million, of which $84.3 million was in the activity 
counts of the installations operating under the fund and $102.8 million was in 
¢ unallocated reserve. However, an allocation of $380 million to finance the 
ry Ordnance Missile Command on July 1, 1959, raised the Treasury balance 
the activity accounts as of that date to $114.8 million and reduced the unal- 
cited reserve to $72.8 million. The cash balance of the industrially funded 
stallations is equivalent to something less than 60 days disbursements at the 
evel of activity anticipated in fiscal years 1960 and 1961.) The unallocated 
eerve Will provide Working capital to finance contingency requirements, includ- 
g the expansion of activities presently under the fund, and initial financing 
factivities under consideration for industrial funding. 

Investment of U.S. Government 

The investment of the Government in the fund consists of cash, receivables, 
Ventories, and retained earnings, less the amount due suppliers, and employees’ 
Waid leave (liabilities). The total amount of the Government investment on 
eabove basis as of June 30 for fiscal years 1956 through 1961 is as follows: 

Million 

156 : gone : Seon S386 


Estimated. 

The decreases in fiscal years 1957 and 1958 were due to the return of $110 
Hon to the Treasury in 1957, and the transfer of S50 million to the “Military 
frsonnel, Army” appropriation in fiscal year 1958S after operating adjustments. 





A statement of the financial condition of the fund as of June 30 for fiscal yea 
1956 through 1961 is contained in the following table which we offer for th 
record : 


The Army industrial fund—Statement of financial condition, as of June 30 


{In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal |  Fisegl 
year year year year | year year 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 =| 196 

actual actual wtual actual estimate | estimate 


Cash ] : $1 St $186 $e 
Accounts receivable 2 lv Ne 13 16 
Inventories—net. 7 86 i LOY 
Advance ) ‘ 


Potal assets 
LIABILITIES AND CAPITAI 


Liabilities _ 
Government investment 


Potal liabilities and capital 


ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


The Army is continuing to emphasize to a great extent the use of Army 
industrial fund data for management of Army industrial fund operations 
through the application of engineered standards, predetermined rates and 
standard prices, improved production techniques, better use of inventory 
improved labor utilization, improved internal operating budgets, improved 
collection practices, quarterly reviews, consolidated financial reports, use of 
financial management and accounting manual, and other proven techniques 
Substantial progress has been made toward achieving top management apprecia 
tion and concern for industrial fund operations. The activity of the improve 
ment task force sponsored by the Department of Defense has stimulated wider 
interest in the Army industrial fund at all management levels. The publication 
and distribution of a descriptive folder of the Army industrial fund by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (Financial Management) has been a valuable 
tool for communicating knowledge of the system. In addition, case studies 
on Army industrial fund operations based on actual incidents have been it- 
troduced into the curriculum of the Army logistics management center. 

The Army intends to keep on evaluating its industrial fund in order to im 
prove it as an effective tool of, financial management. 


Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you very much for your appearance, gel- 
tlemen. 

You may wish to excuse your support witnesses that you do not 
require here because the next witness will be Admiral Parker, and 
we will clear the room for those you do not want to have as support 
ing witnesses, 
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Turspay, Frsruary 9, 1960. 
Derense Aromic Suprorr AGENCY 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. EDWARD N. PARKER, USN, CHIEF, DASA 
COMDR. ROBERT R. CAMPBELL, SUPPLY CORPS, USN, COMPTROLLER 


ReseaARCH, DEVELOPMEN'’, TEst, AND EvaLuarion, ARMy—Non-ARMY 
AGENCIES; OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY; PROCUREMENT OF 
K@uIPMENT AND Missttes, ARMyY—Mavsor EQuiIrpMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen, we have with us Adm. Edward N. 
Parker, Chief of the Defense Atomic Support Agency, whose budget 
sincluded in the Army estimates. 

It is my understanding, Admiral, that your prepared statement 
lid not arrive in time for analysis and that you are here purely for 
nterrogation purposes. 

Admiral Parker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Streprarp. Shall we proceed with our interrogation / 

Your estimate for 1960 was $52,844,000, including several appropria- 
on titles. Hlow much has been appropriated to you by title? 
Admiral Parker. In 1960, sir? 

Mr. Surerarp. That is correct. 

Admiral Parker. Research, development, test, and evaluation in 
1960 was S?7.440.000. 

In operation and maintenance in 1960 we had an appropriation of 
519,617,000. 

In 1960 for PEM funds, procurement of equipment and missiles, 
ehad 85.787,000. 

Mr. Sueprearp, That « ‘omple ‘tes the titles, does it? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. Those are the titles we have at this 
lime, 

Mr. Suirprearp. How much has been obligated through December 31 
[19594 The question is directed to obligations. 

Admiral Parker. Obligations through December 31 of this year, 
gp? 

Mr. Surprarp. That is correct. 

Admiral Parker. As of December 31, 1959, of our fiscal year 1960 
onevy, we have obligated $30 million—this is not divided by titles. 
ido not have a breakdown by programs of that obligation of 1960 
nds as of December 31. TI have a total, sir, of $89,470,486 estimated 
ligations for fiseal vear 1960. T have as of December 31, this year, 
ligated $30,685,939. 

Mr. Sirepparp. When the record comes down to you, break it down 
cording to titles, will you, please ? 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir, we will provide it by titles. 
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(The information requested follows :) 








DEFENSE ATOMIC SUPPORT AGENCY OBLIGATIONS AS OF DECEMBER 381, 1959 










{ppropriation Obligate 
Operations and maintenance Sal S10, 135, 34 
Procurement of equipment and missiles ; >, 506, 4] 
Research, development, test, and evaluation — 1, O44 1M 





—— 


Total sca . ic . 30, GS, 43 














Mr. Surerrarp. Have the functions of the Agency changed signi 

cantly with the change in title ? 

Ac lmir; al Parker. Our functions have changed ina relatively sma 
deeree, sir’. with il change in name and a change in Our chain of 
command. 

We now work for the Secretary of Defense through the Join 
Chiefs of Staff. In other words, my immediate superiors are th 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. In this change we have taken on several ney 
functions during the vear. One, we support the Joimt Atomic I- 
formation Exchange Group. We have t: Halk en on the job of supporting 
the Joint Chiefs of Stal! by operating their joint war room anne! 
which is the annex to the regular war room in which atomic Weapols 
matters are handled. 

I have become the immediate superior the Chief of DASA has 
become the Immediate superior of Jot Ta: sk Force a. which was 
separate organization reporting to the Secretary of Defense throug 
un executive agent under the other system. Now he reports throug 

Clief of DASA. 

Included in our budget request is provision for another job, whie 
is to provide and operate for the Department of Defense the Depart 
ment of ew Damage Assessment Center. This duty has recent) 
been elven hie by the Sec reli uy ot De fe nse. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In this transition, did you pick up in your add: 
tional duties which were assigned and which you have enumer uted, al: 
ready existing personne! ote had been functioning in like capacit) 
prior to that, or did you have to inaugurate a new Si for thi 
additional functions / 

Admiral PARKER. In some areas we pic ked Up ext isting personnel 
# or example, the joint war room annex had been operated previoush 
by the Air Force. We pi icked up the pe sonnel to do the job from thi 
Air Force. In connection with the Joint Atomic Information Ex 
change Group, this was a completely new operation. It is an oper 
tion in which the AEC and the Department of Defense join together 
to do the work. The AEC provides certain people. I, from my 
personne] In AFSWP at that time, provided some people and th 
services provided additional people. So this was a combination o 
both. 

Mr. Suerparp. In this total function that vou have referred to here. 
aside from the responsibility for putting the operation together, as i 
were, by inheriting some and by instituting new personnel, what has 
occurre “dl insofar as e xpe «dliting r the oper: itions under this concentri ated 
authority? That is the terminology T shall apply because that § 
my interpretation. What advantage do you figure emanates from 
that point of view? Do you work more rapidly? Are your general 
operations expedited 4 
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Admiral Parker. In the whole field ? 

Mr. Sueperarb. That is right. 

ADMIRAL Parker. | think the situation is really this, sir: The re- 
organiza ition of the Department of Defense took away the service ex- 
ecutive agency responsibilities for the unified and specified com- 
manders ¢ ind put the unified commanders under the Secretary of De- 
fense, this authority to be exercised in general through the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. So my job, the job of the Chief of AFSW P and his 
organization, was to support the services and, in so doing, you then 
supported the unified commands. Now Lsupport the JCS and thereby 
Isup port unified commands. J think it isa much cleaner organization 

nda much better one. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. Last year at pages 204 and 206 of part IV of our 
earings, you indicated numbers of personnel, both civilian and mili- 
tary. Can you tell us now the numbers budgeted for 1961, and then 
prepare for the record a table comparing end strength, civil and 
wilitary separately, for it period 1955 to L961, inclusive 4 

Admiral Parker. Yes, s! 

Mr. Sirepearp. Will you sada do that ? 

Admiral Parker. Yes,sir. Weare budgeting for: civilian per 
sonnel in fiscal year 1961. Military personnel eek 6.766 are 
provided by the military departments. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Personnel of the Defense Atomic Support Agency 


| 
end strength 


| | 
Military Civilian 


7. 700 1, 865 | 
8,016 | , 990 
7, 713 | 2, 044 
7, 362 , 099 
6, 688 2,075 | 
6, 668 2,195 
16, 766 | 2, 228 


nelude overages, i.e., personnel on board in excess of allowance. 
Joint Task Force 7. 


Mr. Sueprarp. Can you obtain for the committee’s use a tabulation 


of the cost to the Atomic Energy Commission for the production of 


tomic we upons—wi irheads, as you referred to them last year—for 


ech of the past 3 years, and the estimates for 1960 and 1961? 


Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. We will get that information for you, 


sir, 


(Classified information was furnished to the committee. ) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do the estimates for 1961 contemplate nuclear tests 
luring the fiscal year 

Admiral Parker. No, sir: they do not. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Mr. Survrarp. How are the weapons requirements established and 


W whom? That is the first question I want. I have a series of 
juestions in that field. Just that one, please. 





Admiral Parker. The requirements for atomic weapons are estab. 
lished essentially by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who obtain the informa. 
tion from the unified and specified commanders as to their estimate 
of requirements for the coming 2 years. It is usually done on about 
a 2-year-in-advance basis. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff work these over, and they work them 

over with a view to the capability of the AEC to produce. This 
capability, of course, is a mixture of budget and capital investment, 
how much the reactors and the separation facilities of the AEC can 
do. This is really the controlling factor: How much oralloy and 
plutonium the United States can produce in the coming period, whieh 
estimate is given to the Department of Defense. On the basis of this 
the JCS come up with a list of the weapons they desire or consider 
essential for military purposes in the coming years. They usually 
try to do this on a 2-year-in-advance basis, with the first year firm, 
the second year more of an estimate, and a third year even more at 
estimate. This is provided to the Secretary of Defense, who then 
forwards it to the AEC. 

In going over it, it also passes through the hands of the President, 
‘The President sees this list on its way over, I understand. 

Mr. Sueprarb. [ think perhaps your response anticipates my next 
question, which was: Who approves the requirements with respect to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved war plans? I assume from your 
answer that would ultimately be vested in the President. 

Admiral Parker. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is that a correct analysis? 

Admiral Parker. That. is a correct analysis. ‘The Secretary of De 
fense takes these requirements provided to him by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. I cannot say whether he changes them or not. He certainly 
reviews them. He may have changed them in the past. Then he sends 
them through the President tothe AEC. The AEC of course has the 
problem of “possibly calling attention to something they are unable to 
do from their intimate knowledge of their business in the coming year, 
and this would be adjusted. 

I believe there was an adjustment this year. Something the De 
partment of Defense considered they would like to have, the AEC 
said their complex could not produce in those quantities during the 
coming year, and it was reduced. 

Mr. Suerrarv. You partially eneenie my next question insofar as 
the ability to produce in the field of requirements. T shall still pro- 
pound this question for clarification. 

Whose is the responsibility for mee ing that requirements are not 
excessive, both as to types and numbers ¢ 

Admiral Parker. Essentially the — is that of the head 
of the executive branch of the Government, sir, assisted and supported 
by his subordinates, the Secretary of Defense and then the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Suerrarp. But the final declaration of authority is vested in 
that position 

Admiral Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Questions on this item? Gentlemen on my right! 
Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. No questions. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you very much for your attendance, and we 
appreciate your responsiveness. 
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Turspay, Fesruary 9, 1960. 


NATIONAL Security AGENCY 
WITNESS 


LT. GEN. JOHN A. SAMFORD, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SECURITY 
AGENCY 


Mr. Suepprarp. The next presentation we have emanates from the 
National Security Agency and, I presume, General Samford as the 
Director. 

Have you any prepared statement you wish to make at the moment ? 

General SamForp. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right, proceed with it. We will not disturb 
you until you have completed it. 

General Samrorp. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would 
like to present the dollar request for the National Security Agency for 
both the operation and maintenance programs and the research and 
development programs. These dollar requirements are for the ac- 
complishment of two basic missions. As you remember from previ- 
ous sessions—the security mission and intelligence-producing mis- 
sion. Both of these are supported by internal research and 
development effort. 

We have prepared, sir, for your use a special booklet entitled “State- 
ment for the Defense Subcommittee.” This book contains, among 
other things, a brief outline of the scope of our activities and the 
personnel, ‘and dollars invested for their support. 

On page 6 of that booklet we have broken out our dollar require- 
ment. For fiscal year 1961 we are asking a total of $81.3 million under 
the O. & M. appropriation, $34.9 million under the research and devel- 
opment appropriation. 

We propose to divide these sums between the two missions as indi- 
cated on that. page. We have shown a similar division of funds 
available in fiscal years 1960 and 1959 for the purpose of comparison. 

I believe, sir, that you and the members of the committee are gen- 
erally familar with the overall scope and nature of our business, 
Therefore, I plan to review these things only very briefly and give 
some examples, if you wish. It would “be our hope, sir, that such a 
review and the exact division of funds which we propose, could be 
treated as classified information and off the record. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It will be kept that way. You may proceed with 
your statement. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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WepnNEspDAY, Fesruary 10, 1960, 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY NATIONAL 


GUARD 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. DONALD W. McGOWAN, CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD 


BUREAU 


MAJ. GEN. D. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, 


COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY (COMPTROLLER), OFFICE, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
BRIG. GEN. M. W. SCHEWE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF 


FOR RESERVE COMPONENTS 


CHARLES F. STIER, ARMY COMPTROLLER DIVISION, NGB 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 


1. Command and management c $1, 513 $1, 6 
2. Training ---- sani bee aetemnus : 095 2, 3 
3. Materiel ote ated. i, 208, 934 6, 

4. Supplies and repair parts ot , 280,975 | 14,6 
5. Services, including ec juipment mie iinten: ince | ), 032,970 | 106, ¢ 
6. Antiaircraft defense ; , OF "975 |} 20,2 


Total direct obligations 


Reimbursable obligations: 
Training 


z 

3. Materiel. she 

4, Supplies and repair parts 

5. Services, including equipment m: aintenance eae 
6. Antiaircraft defense - 


Total reimbursable obligations_...........-._-- 531, 924 
NN 5 =a we angina canunne 41, 269, 35 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts-_-_.-...--- 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts. ---- 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) --- 


0, 000 | 
' 


700, 000 


000 | 
000 | 
000 | 
000 


. 000 
000 | 


$1, 600, 000 
2, 300, 000 
6, 100, 000 

14, 000, 000 

as 100, 000 


000 57. 
| ‘ 





157, 0C0, 000 
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ICE, 


NSE 
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imate 


100, 000 
300, 000 
100, 000 
100, 000 
100, 000 
100, 000 


000, 000 
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Object classification 








Number of permanent Federal positions. .-.......------------ 
Number of permanent non-Federal positions_..........---.-.-- 


Total number of permanent positions_................-- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-........--.-.-.----- 


Average number of Federal employees. ----------------------- 
Average number of non-Federal employees_-......------------- 


Average number of all employees. ..--.-.-..--.-......-- 


Number of Federal employees at end of year_.--..--..--.-..-- 
Number of non-Federal employees at end of year -......-...- 
Number of employees at end of year_....-..--...----.-- 
Average grades and salaries: 
Reeehs GA SR AU TOMES oo hiiics ce nccccenncsntesaguecten 
Average salary of non-Federal positions............-.-.-.-.-- 


Personal service obligations: 


Penne, DOAN. ta cnasnadbdadsetepeiuasesgichahedey $955, 238 
Positions other than permanent--.......---------.----------- 1, 442, 966 
Other personal services . ... .......200.----2-sccncccccencoce 15,014 
hal HOTA. TNNOR So onc ccaudec dadcaudunnvawcewaccere 2, 413, 218 
Tote) civilian, MOti-F OGRE sc... ~ wicccnccwencccecdnscd ida 98, 285, 402 | 
— = antenna 
Total personal service obligations....................... 100, 698, 620 


Direct obligations: 

a a en ee ee es 
02 Travel 
i “TION EDOIUATIOR OF CIB ods cncncecccaccdccctadecnsannss 
ie SC ORETSIRG ICED SOE VIOUE, « wwancsnnavenvesenusenpegasaua 
Se Mets and Utility Ser ViCs......<ncncccssscnddssuicden bined 
i SIDING ORG TODCOGQOUONL. 6 entice scccnucsccetencnwns 
07 Other contractual services 
BS ee ne ae ae 
BP) UII G Cnn a cnnemanpendwednbanimadianSknegamamen ga 


OE Gare GO. ooo s cerdinccansnccisccaceane 


Reimbursable obligations: 
ee TEPC ON ican nie nigicts nein ty iv seal palpable 


Total reimbursable obligations...............-...... 


Total ctOG. bo nv cin ccnncdesccteqssdudiaksiied 





1959 actual 


188 

20, 146 

20, 334 
320 


500 
19, 180 


19, 680 


772 
19, 529 


1960 estimate 


185 
21, 582 


20, 628 


1961 est imate 


185 
22, O11 


22, 196 
194 


376 
21, 251 








20, 301 





6.0 $5, 301 


5, 124 


100, 697, 871 
3, 310, 319 
2, 959, 502 

742, 982 
718, 512 
101, 465 
7,075, 790 
20, 722, 148 
1, 947, 216 





441, 486 

151, 010 

950 

1, 868, 211 
140, 737, 462 


21, 228 





6.1 $5,384 
5, 301 


$979, 840 
848, 110 
21, 050 





1, 849, 000 
106, 717, 000 


108, 566, 000 


108, 556, 000 
3, 502, 000 
3, 040, 000 

902, 000 
938, 000 
65, 000 

7, 888, 000 
22, 445, 000 
1, 700, 000 

105, 000 
1, 000 

2, 558, 000 





151, 700, 000 





22, 131 


$981, 27 
850, 000 
17, 730 








1, 849, 000 
111, 990, 000 


113, 839, 000 


113, 829, 000 
3, 729, 000 
2, 760, 000 

947, 000 

1, 119, 000 
65, 000 

8, 151, 000 
21, 831, 000 
1, 700, 000 
105, 000 
1,000 

2, 763, 000 
157, 000, 000 





749 10, 000 10, 000 
531, 180 50, 000 50, 000 
531, 929 60, 000 60, 000 





141, 269, 391. 


151, 760, 000 | 157, 060, 000 





Mr. Surprarp. The committee will come to order. 


We 


have for 


consideration the matter of “Operation and maintenance, Army Na~- 
tonal Guard.” General McGowan, do you have an opening state- 


ment to present to the committee ? 


General McGowan. I have, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Siepparp. You will present same and we will not interrupt you 


until you have completed it. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


General McGowan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I welcome this opportunity to appear before you again to further 
report upon the activities of the Army National Guard. Recently, | 
appeared before this committee and reported upon the activities of 
National Guard in connection with the appropriation for “Army 
National Guard, personnel.” Today I will present the fiscal 1961 
requirements for “Operations and maintenance, Army National 
Guard,” for the support of the Army National Guard with its % 
infantry and armored divisions and its supporting nondivisional com. 
bat and service units now organized under the pentomic structure and 
all engaged exclusively in unit training. 

The operations and maintenance activities of the Army National 
Guard include: 

(a) Provision for maintenance: to include repair parts, technicians 
and shops, and the purchase of stock fund items, all relating to a total 
current equipment inventory of approximately $1.5 billion. 

(6) Logistical support, including I -OL, transportation, and operat: 
ing supplies for field training. 

‘(c) Opening, operating, and closing costs for field training sites, 

(7d) Training and operating costs for 2014 onsite Nike missile 
battalions. 

(e) R.& U. costs for supply, maintenance, and training facilities in 
the States. 

(7) Travel for active Army advisers. 

(gy) Supply and accounting technicians for USPFO offices of the 


States, and administrative, training, and supply technicians in the 
troop units of the National Guard, 

Before proceeding with the fiscal 1961 budget for operations and 
maintenance, Army National Guard, I would like to report on the 
major activities of this budget. 


FINANCIAL INVENTORY ACCOUNTING 


The Army National Guard has completed 2 full years of operation 
under financial inventory accounting (FIA). The virtue of FIA 
lies in its requirement that warehouse oe kage levels be related di- 
rectly to demands for the items from the field; in general a minimum 
of three demands per year are required to justify “ stockage. During 
the past year we were able to show a continued decrease in our ware 
house inventory bringing it very nearly to the established stockage 
levels. 

Chart: On this chart, stock level, warehouse inventory, blue reptt- 
sents the stockage objective and red represents the ac tual warehous 
inventory. 

The stockage objective on September 30, 1957, the end of first quar 
ter fiscal year 1958, was $24.6 million and warehouse inventory was 

$31.6 million. 

It should be stated that, since the establishment of this $24.6 mil: 
lion stockage objective in fiscal 1958, this initial stockage objective 
has been refined. Many items then included for which there was 
small demand have since been elimin: ited. At the same time it devel- 
oped that other items were sufficiently in demand to warrant inclusion 
in the stockage objective, and have since been added. 
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By June 30, 1958, as shown by the second pair of vertical bars, the 
closing inventory showed that both our stockage objective and our 
warehouse inventory had been lowered. The stockage objective was 
$19.8 million, and the warehouse inventory was reduced to $20.8 mil- 
lion, a warehouse inventory reduction of $10.8 million. 

As shown on the right, by the close of fiscal year 1959 we showed 
further progress both by further reducing our stockage objective by 
92.6 million, and our warehouse inventory by an additional $3.6 
million. 

In summary since the initiation of FIA in the Army National 
Guard in fiscal year 1957, our warehouse inventories have been re- 
duced $14.4 million, and our stockage objectives have been reduced by 
74 million. This operating level of $17.2 million is regarded as 
valid and consistent with a total inventory of $1.5 billion. 

A concurrent reduction of inventory in the supply rooms of indi- 
vidual units throughout the Army National Guard was effected. 

This has been accomplished by adjusting unit property levels to 
meet current training needs, rather than full stockage of table of 
equipment authorization. 

It will be recalled that during the period depicted by this chart, 
fiseal 1959, the Army National Guard was reorganized nationwide 
with its company size units consolidated, changed in arm or in service, 
and reorganized under new tables of organization and equipment. 
Understandably, this likewise produced major turbulence throughout 
our supply system from the company through warehouse and depot 
levels, 

EXCESS AND SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Reduction in inventory, both in warehouses and at unit level, and 
the reorganization produced disposal actions in fiscal year 1959 total- 
ing $200 million, with disposition thereof shown by percentage on 
thischart, “disposal of surplus property.” 

Of this total 62 percent shown in blue was utilized within Depart- 
ment of the Army; 9 percent, in red, was transferred to other Federal 
and to State agencies; and the remainder, in yellow, was turned over 
to property disposal officers. The items utilized by Department of 
the Army were either transferred directly to Active Army units or 
placed in depot stock for reissue. Items transferred to other Federal 
and State agencies were used to fill requirements of the other military 
departments, civil Government agencies, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare activities. Items turned in to property disposal officers con- 
sisted of wornout and obsolete items having no further value to the 
(Government. 

EQUIPMENT 


The Army National Guard is generally well equipped to meet. cur- 
rent training needs. However, the reorganization to the pentomic 
concept has created shortages of some items of equipment that have 
im adverse effect on the training and mobilization readiness of our 
wits. Of particular concern to us is the lack of signal equipment, 
ndar, assault weapons, self-propelled artillery, armored personnel 
tarriers, fixed and rotary wing aircraft, rocket equipment for our 
rocket howitzer artillery battalions, and tool sets for Army aircraft 
maintenance units. 
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ARMY TECHNICIANS 






As I have reported to you in the past, our technicians are a most 
important part of the Army National Guard program upon which 


progressively increased effectiveness of the Army National Guan ; 
largely depends. Some 21,600 technicians officers and enlisted men J ; 
of the Army National Guard are employed full time in the several 
States in the Army National Guard technician program. This inf, 
cludes some 3,900 in the air defense NIKE program. r 

Some 2,900 ‘work for the U.S. property and fiscal officer in the safe J, 
guarding and accounting for Federal funds and property; 7,000 am |, 
engaged in the maintenance of our equipment, vehicles, tanks, guns, |, 
and aircraft; and 7,800 are engaged in the day-to-day operation of |, 
the units of the Army National Guard in administration, supply, and 
training. ‘ 


These technicians are our long service professionals, who, upon 
mobilization, will train and administer our units and will maintain 
equipment. Army policy prescribes that every dollar spent for tech- 
nicians must relate directly to training and mobilization re acdiness of 
the Army National Guard. The importance of this program in en- 
hancing mobilization readiness of the Army National Guard cannot 
be overstated. 

In fiscal 1959, exclusive of the air defense program, 17,870 spaces 
were authorized which produced 17,500 man-years of employment. 
The average salary of $5,177 included payment of the Army-Air 
Force Wage Board increases authorized during fiscal 1958. In fiscal 
1960, the program provides an authorization of 17,686 spaces and a 
utilization rate that will permit 16,969 man-years of employment at 
an average salary cost of $5,403. The increased average salary of 
$296 in fiscal 1960 over fiscal 1959 reflects the payment of Army-Air 
Force Wage Board increases authorized during fiscal 1959 which the 
Army National Guard was required to implement at the beginning of 
the fiscal year. Also, the cost of social security rose from 21% to3 
percent. 

AIR DEFENSE MISSILE BATTALIONS 





The Army National Guard air defense missile program is generally 
on schedule. Nine battalions totaling 36 firing batteries are opera- 
tional on-site. Five and one-half more battalions consisting of 22 
firing batteries will go on-site this fiscal year, of which 20 will be 
operational. 

Seven NIKE battalions were scheduled a year ago to be operational 
by June 30, 1959. Only two were operational by that date; however, 
one additional battalion became operational in July, two in August, 
one in September, two more in October, and one in November. In 
fiscal 1961, four and one-half more battalions will go on-site in 
CONUS for a total of 19 NIKE-AJAX battalions. 

Delays in site construction in Hawaii have delayed the operational 
status of one and one-half battalions of NIKE-HERCULES. The 
one battalion scheduled for fiscal 1960 has completed training, the 
other one-half will complete training in fiscal 1961. 
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INFORMATION AND RECRUITING 


'’he National Guard Bureau information and recruiting program, 11 
terms of dollars, $400,000, is relatively small in comparison to other 
operation and maintenance support. However, it provides an ex- 
tremely important assist to the States in conduc ting an essential public 
information and advertising program by providing services and mate- 
rials to aid the States in their recruiting and information programs. 
The purpose is to acquaint young men of America with the opportu- 
nities available to them to fulfill their military obligations and serve 
their country in either the Army National Guard or the Air National 
Guard. The basic objective is to create an atmosphere in which the 
unit recruiter in the States can work effectively. It is the local unit 
recruiter in the State, who, by personal contact, must sell a man on 
enlisting in the National Guard. 

Guardsmen must attend service schools and their training must be 
fitted into their employment and other civilian activities. It is a 
necessity, therefore, that employers, customers, family, and friends 
understand the purpose and the importance of the National Guard 
and that they assist the guardsmen to discharge their military obliga- 
tions. A continuing informative program is required. Though na- 
tionwide in scope, the information and recruiting program of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau is conducted on a minimum budget. 


FISCAL 1961 REQUEST 


The fiscal 1961 “Operations and maintenance, Army National 
Guard’s budget request is $157 million of which $131.1 million will 
provide for the operation and maintenance of equipment and facilities 
for the training of the units and $25.9 million for Army National 
Guard NIKE missile battalions engaged in the active air defense of 
the United States. This budget provides $ $5.7 million increase to 
support five additional operational NIKE battalions, from 1514 to 
2014 by the end of fiscal 1961, and a net decrease of $0.4 million in 
other programs. 

BUDGET PROGRAMS 


The O. & M. Army National Guard 1961 budget program request 
of $1.6 million for “Command and management,” $2.3 million for 
“Training,” and $6.1 million for “Materiel” are at the same operating 
level as fiscal 1960. 

The fiscal 1961 supplies and repair parts program of $14 million 
is $0.6 million below the fiscal 1960 program, and reflects a reduction 
in spare parts and in requirements for Department of Army publica- 
tions. A slight increase is provided for petroleum, oil, and lubricants. 

The fipeal 1961 Army technician program, less air defense tech- 
nicians, is at the same dollar level as the fiscal 1960 program and pro- 
vides S17 million for 16,969 man-years of employment at an average 
man-year cost of $5,403. This includes cost of paying Army- Air 
Force wage board increases authorized through fiscal 1959. 

The requirement for travel, t ransportation, and for repair and 
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utilities in fiseal 1961 is $15.4 million, for a net increase of $0.2 mil- 
lion over fiscal 1960. The gross increases for these items total $09 
million, which are offset. by reductions of $0.7 million. The increases 
are in opening, operating, and closing costs of Federal and State 

camps used for National Guard field training and additional repair 
and utility costs at National Guard facilities, including minor exten. 
sion, modification, and alteration of armory facilities, made necessary 
by changes in organization. The decreases largely reflect, reductions 
in transport: ition costs incident to the transfer and exe hange of equip- 
ment in connection with the reorganization of the guard. 

The fiscal 1961 air defense program. of $25.9 million is an increase 
of $5.7 million and reflects the training, personnel, and operating costs 
necessary to provide 5 additional operational NIKE battalions during 
fiscal 1961 for a total of 2014 battalions. Included is an increase of 
1,123 man-years, required for the expanding air defense program for 
a total of 4,282 man-years for fiscal 1961. 

The Army National Guard is continuing to improve the manage 
ment of its assets and to develop more economical and efficient opera- 
tions in supply and maintenance activities. Maintenance shop man- 
ning has been realined to increase the percentage of production per- 
sonnel, which should decrease our backlog in m: tintenance. Financial 
inventory accounting has greatly improved our warehouse and supply 
activities. Improv ed internal controls are under study with a view 
to effecting further improvements in our financial management, there- 
by securing maximum support from the funds appropriated by the 
Congress. “Unit tr aining supported by the “Operation anes mainte- 
nance, Army National Guard” appropriation will assure an Army 
National Guard with a continued enhanced siehtiieadaon, readiness, 
and will provide for the programed growth of Army National Guard 
NIKE units participating jointly with the Active Army in the air 
defense of the United States. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Reporter, please insert pages 10, 11, 12, 17, 21, 
29,37, and 50 of the justifications in the record. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


SuMMARY—PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS (DIRECT AND 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS) 


Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard, 1961 





| Estimate 
Actual, 
Sec. 1—Personnel requirements fiscal year 
1959 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 | 1961 
Military personne! (average number 0 0 0 
Civilian personnel (State): , 
Average number of all employees ; : : 19, 180 20, 128 21, 251 
Number of employees at end of year 19, 529 20, 628 21, 531 
Total personal service obligations $98, 285, 402 | $106, 717,000 | $111, 990, 000 
Direct obligations 98, 284, 653 106, 707, 000 111, 980, 000 


Reimbursable obligations 749 10, 000 10, O00 


~ - a $$$ —$——__—_—— 
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SECTION 2——-EXPLANATION 


OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


The increases in fiscal vears 1960 and 1961 are attributed to: A buildup of the 
\ir Defense program of 1,123 man-years from 3,159 in fiscal year 1960 to 4,282 


in fiscal year 1961. 


Sec. 1—Personnel requirements 


Military personnel (average number) 
Civilian personnel (Federal): 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 
tal personal service obligations 


Direct obligations 
Reimbursable obligations 


SECTION 2 EXPLANATION 


BupGcEetT PROGRAM 


7100 


7111 | National Guard Bureau 
7112 | Recruiting and publicity 


Total direct obligations 


? 200 


Armory drill 
Field training 


Total direct obligations 


7300 


Procurement of organizational equipment------ 


Total direct obligations 


SUMMARY 


This increase supports an additional five battalions. 


Estimate 
Actual, 
fiscal year 
1959 


Fiscal year 
1960 


Fiscal year 
1961 


—— 

| 
2,919 | 2, 910 
376 376 
600 | 600 


$1, 849, 000 | $1, 849, 000 


1, 849, 000 1, 849, 000 
0 | 0 


OF SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


DirEcT OBLIGATIONS 


Command and management 


Estimate 

Actual, 0 ee 
fiscal year | 

1959 Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1960 | 1961 


51, 200, 000 $1, 200, 000 
400, 000 400, 000 
600, 000 | 1, 600, 000 

| 


Training activities 


Estimate 
Actual, 
fiscal year 
1959 


Fiscal year 
1961 


Fiscal year 
1960 


$713, 296 
| , 263, 799 


$931, 000 


$938, 000 | 
1, 369, 000 


1, 362, 000 | 


| 1, 977, 095 | 2, 300, 000 | 2, 300, 000 


Materiel 


Estimate 
Actual, , ee cial 
fiscal year | 
1959 Fiscal year 
1960 


Fiscal year 
1961 


$6, 208, 934 $6, 100, 000 $6, 100, 000 


6, 208, 934 6, 100, 000 | 6, 100, 000 


SS — 
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7400 Supplies and repair parts 


Estimate 
2 
fiscal year 


Actual, 
| 
1959 | 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1960 1961 


7411 | Repair parts and materials (exce me for de we mainte- | 

nance) __. . I $7, 539.000 | $7,011, 0 
7412 | Petroleum, oil, and lubricants______- weveseeeees] 4, 917, 288 5, 137,000 | 5, 37), 
7413 | Other operating supplies and equipme nt ‘ 2 » 023, 741 | 1, 924, 000 | 1, 618,00 


oe 


Total direct obligations. ._.._- ue cuamh eee 14, 280, 975 14, 600, 000 14, 000, 00 


7600 Services, including equipment maintenance 


Estimate 
| Actual, 
Project | T | fiscal year 
1959 


| 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1960 1961 


7511 | Support of National Guard units..___- | $2,956,872 | $3,338,000 $2, 945, 000 

7512 | Organizational technicians - -- } 53,915,295 | 53, 944, 000 53, 944, 000 

7513 | U.S. property and fiscal office technicians__________- 3, 21 | - 13,642,000 | 13, 642, 000 

7514 Field maintenance technicians aivchahiencinaecanie 23, 483, 55 24, 104, 000 | 24, 104, 000 

7519 | Second destination transportation from depots. | , 849, 446 1, 800, 000 | 1, 500, 000 
7521 | Federal facilities, including repairs, utilities, and | 
other expenses incident to opening, operating, and | | 

closing summer camps..--- ee ne 3, 307, 333 2, 898, 000 | 3, 349, 000 

| Other facilities, repairs and utilities ee owas , 036, 656 | 6, 845, 000 | 7, 287, 00 

Other facilities, rents and restorations 293, 896 | 329, 000 | 329, 000 


Total direct obligations......_.______-________| 3, 032,970 | 106,900,000 | 107, 100,00 


7600 Air defe nse 





Estimate 
Actual, 
Project ‘itle fiscal year 
1959 | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1960 1961 


| 
| 
Training-__- , 7" SIS07O G54 fons once -<oklnacconcee 
Operational costs__- E aed 9,375,579 | $19,197,000 | $24, 678,000 
Maintenance and utilities___- 184, 545 1, 003, 000 | 1, 222,000 
Total direct obligations ----| 10,638,975 | 20, 200,000 | 25, 900, 000 
This program supports the following elements | 
Personnel requirements: 
Number of technicians end of year-_-_-_- s | 
Average number of technicians-_- | 
Battalions programed: | 
On- site end of year 


4, 325 
4, 282 


EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. General, last year the object classification schedules 
in the budget appearing at page 218 of part 4 of our hearings indi 

sated an average Federal employment of 354 in fiscal year 1959. In 
this 1961 budget we find that the actual average Federal employment 
in 1959 was 500. What was the reason for the ne: arly 50 percent in- 
crease in Federal employment ? :, 

General McGowan. I do not understand it. There has been no in- 
crease, sir, except in the air defense segment ; but no increase otherwise, 
sir. There has been a decrease. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We are talking about the Federal employment, not 
the technicians as such. 





— 


year 
il 


145, 000 
44, 000 
142, 00 
04, 000 
00), OO 


149, 000 
87, OK 
529, 000 


00,00 
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Mr. Srter. The increase there is based on the fact that the support 
for the opening, operating, and closing of Federal camps maintained 
by the Active Army was increased by 146 man-years. These person- 
nel were required for the opening and operating of the camps in sup- 
port of National Guard field training. 

Mr. SHepparp. The question did not have to do with bodies as such. 
It was the total employment aspect we are inquiring into. 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Do you want the answer you have given us to cover 
the situation ¢ 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Suerparp. Very well. What are your total obligations in this 
appropriation as of December 31, 1959 ? 

Mr. Srier. The obligations as of December 31, 1959, were $71.2 
million. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What are they for the budget project 7621, “Opera- 
tional costs, air defense”’ ? 

General McGowan. Could we supply that for the record ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 

(The informtaion to be supplied follows :) 

As of December 31, 1959, the obligations under project 7621 were $7,876,000. 


AVIATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Suerrarp. Would you please bring the committee up to date 
and insert in the record at this point the table of aviation program sta- 
tistics appearing at page 227 of part 4 of the hearings of last year. 

General McGowan. We have that prepared, sir, and will do so. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Statistics, Army National Guard aviation program 
A. PERSONNEL ON FLIGHT STATUS 

— | 
Fiscal year 
1959 actual 





| Fiscal year 
1958 actual 


Fiscal year Fiseal year 

1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

ir 
| 
| 
| 





} 
1, 500 | 
1, 486 


Aviators total 
Fixed wing aviators 


1, 260 
1, 260 


1 352 


1, 680 
1, 570 
2 465 | 585 


| 
1, 154 | 
ae = sds 1, 154 | 
Helicopter rated aviators._- Soauboneokaesl 1291 | 
Nonrated crewman ae hae 92 | 92 97 124 


Total... 1, 246 | 1, 352 | 1, 804 


NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT FLYING HOURS 


Aircraft Flying Hours 134, 111 140, 805 160, 000 


—— 


Type aircraft: 
Fixed wing U-1A 


Fixed wing L-19 


Fixed wing L-17-...-..-.--- 


C. AIRCRAFT ON HAND 


| 


0 


) 


409 | 


Instrument trainer L-19D- ..--------------| 52 


Fixed wing L-20..............- 


Fixed wing L-23. 
Helicopter H-13_. 
Helicopter H-23 
Helicopter, cargo type 


DOs crnatacwnn 


_ 


85 | 
) 


36 
71 
0 


hn ceed naan aie et 747 | 


' All helicopter qualified aviators also fixed wing qualifications. 
‘Fourteen aviators will be helicopter qualified only at end fiscal year 1960—remainder dual qualified 


4 

0 
480 
80 
110 
2 
130 
240 
10 


1, 056 
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Mr. Suepparp. I note from that table that you anticipated 153,000 
flying hours in 1959 and 170,600 hours in 1960. In the justifications 
this year, it appears your program in 1959 only reached about 131,000 
hours. What is the current flying hour program for 1960¢ 

General McGowan. Our experience shows that in fiscal 1959 we 
reached 140,805 flying hours, and for the first half of fiscal 1960 we 
have reached 87,000 against the estimate for all of fiscal 1960 of 
160,000. 

Mr. Supprarp. What is the basis or justification for a program in 
1961 of nearly 50 percent more hours than your 1959 experience? 

General McGowan. More fliers aboard, Mr. Chairman. Our nun- 
ber of pilots, Army National Guard pilots, is increasing progressively 
each year. 

Mr. Srepparp. Will you state the basis of the number of the in- 
crease, please. If you do not have the answer immediately, you may 
insert it in the record at the termination of your answer there. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that fixed wing and “choppers” ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 

The basis for more aviators is the increased requirement for qualified pilots 

1 Army National Guard units reorganized under the mobile pentomice concept. 

A net increase of 180 aviators represents a program capability, based on ex- 

perience factors, which we expect to attain during this fiscal year. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIAL BETWEEN THE STATES 


Mr. Suepparp. Have there been any lateral transfers of materials 


so far this fiscal year? If so, what is the aonee value? 
General McGowan. This current fiscal year, sir? 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 
General McGowan. We will supply that answer, sir. 
Mr. Suerrarp. And also the dollar value involved. 
General McGowan. Yes, sir. 
(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Financial inventory accounting records for the first half of fiscal year 1960 
indicate $1,277,356,000 worth of Federal property in the possession of the Army 
National Guard. This does not include expendable type items (low dollar 
value—$10 or less) in the hands of troops. 

During this period the National Guard Bureau effected lateral distribution 
between the States of items in the amount of $28,953,000. This represents 23 
percent of the total Army National Guard inventory. This amount includes 
two groups of items, i.e., stock fund items, which we have to pay for out of Army 
National Guard appropriations, in the amount of $3,294,000, and nonstock fund 
items, which the Army programs and budgets for, in the amount of $25,659,000. 

The National Guard Bureau is not able to maintain detailed listings of all 
items laterally transferred since only dollar values are reported in the financial 
inventory accounting reports. However, the distribution cf certain items is 
controlled by the National Guard Bureau. The following list of items repre 
sents the type of items involved: 
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Nonstock fund 
Ordnance : 


Small arms, morpars, and recoilless rifies......-............... 12 
Tanks, M41, APC’s, SP howitzers 105, 155, and 8 inch____________ 41 
Trucks, 4, %, 2%, 5, and 10 ton including trailers, 4, 1% ton, 

GG! GPUMIPRITB oon sc iensids ls i eee etic eed Sa 87 
Towed artillery, howitzers, 105, 155, and 8 inch__--______________- ; 53 
Fire direction and control instruments, stop watches, compasses, 

Gere Wee kee ce kee aban Bint AE AA SNS BE Le 17 
AA artiliety, gal Sr ‘twin 40mm . 2220 bu eee ta dh a 5 

Signal : 
heard ts aI i Fs cco ides ach ashi mipeneter . naa 4 
Switchboard assembly SB-207/U__-------..._____~- ae as 5 
STOCLON Bae I we -Oe on ea weeck ok eh ek CSS 2 
cel PMquINMIGRG ORT a. 20 2524-25 i ee Lh. 41 
Rectifier power supply PP-384_______-_ 1 A ingest hgdetdspieiecne ates . 1 
Tool set SI a he eg Bal a Da 1 
ProvectOr Peewee. on ek abertent as th atari escent aniiee, 8 
Projector PH-6387__- sis ethene esc ce ead ake scamiercicias wn Somes aes cd lala 1 
ProqeetoriStua iretnie ARHO 30. sbi le a le 1 
ORIG) GIN) See se ee hs acts be asst. 1 bas eencesnues nase dses& 2 
OROTALIONS Cotice < BDt/ Me nn og eon Saonencenset 8 
Rawin set AN/GMD-1__-___-__--. Ana tice eas en ree eke See 10 
Radio set AN/GRC-38_________- eh ae canal Sietsiial sete araiiceaete aa E 
Radio set AN/GRC-19________- Sheed Ei tid deeaiueee cia ds 8 
a Cr a ee meas 1 
Telephone set TA-43/PT___~_- pavuseten al dnedtbnns tees bab tes 106 
Radar set AN/MPQ-4_____-________- eae sak oes Se { 
Teletypewriter set AN/GGC-3___- é either 4 
Reeling machine RL-26_____.____________ Loa tel ts Kes 3 
Convertor’ Qelep telem TAMH1S2. 4. 2 nesta cal ieee ARIS dake 25 
Frequency meter SCR-211_.._......._... eibiiacatai : 1 
Recorder radiosonde AN/TMQ-5_________- aS ded 2 
rece, V—-1B/Peewcsla. suo eek bk wb elie. Sil oo 4 
TTUCK, V—Epyneeuet Was. al siete loo sb pon rik seento so g 
Trailer K-37____- sete aaedeceatipaeeeks Ait dads. aedcetoe nvaw © werrer | Fur 2 
Sreuer Vem lewis. 230s) gers cus bole. cbc eussa7e jeu ak : 
Cable Spleen Tats 2 ea se ee SEL Shea addline 1 
Projector iiNg ie beetles cb bs et At ect 1 

Engineer : 
Grader, TrGad. motorined..... Clevosce o10 ales ltt losis dig So 4 
Crane, shovel, truck mounted____- sa iho irae cs eae 3 
Tractor, wmie@iemiic:..iosui).iec er Biude 3 
RUIN, ROWE Stratos d's iver ae cea ae god Ue ee. 4 

Stock fund 

Quartermaster : 

Burts voto, khaki: .- 5... Snes = 11, 858 


Trousers, cotton, khaki______ bn 
Boots, combat, pairs—_ ‘ 
Jackets, shade 107______- 
Trousers, shade 107__- 


(Other types of items for Quartermaster 


15, 391 
26, 425 
10, 101 
16, 049 


tresses, tentage, overcoats, filing cabinets, typewriters, ete.) 


Ordnance : 
Ordnance—6 test sets for AAA fire control 
Miscellaneous tool sets, kits, ete_____- 


COST OF MAINTAINING 


1OO.000 


include helmets, sheets, mat- 
ae ee ¥ 15 
bes St dd es 46 


MANPOWER 


Mr. Surprarp, What are your estimates of the amounts required 


fomaintain the guard at 4.00,000 2 
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General McGowan. The additional dollar requirement in this 
appropriation if the guard were to remain at 400,000 is $200,000 in 
this appropriation, and $31,700,000 in the National Guard personnel, 
Army appropriation. 

Mr. Fioop. If the gentleman will yield —— 

Mr. Suerparp. I yield. 

Mr. Foon. I think what the gentleman has in mind is to be sure at 
this point in the record you have set up a table of what it will cost to 
establish the guard at that top figure, and break it down into the 
different segments of your budget. If anybody proposes any amend- 
ments—I imagine there will be about 249 Members who will want to 
put in amendments to have this done, or 349 or 408, or something 
like that—whoever introduces them in the committee or any place else 
will have to introduce them by chapter on the bill. You know what 
I mean. 

General McGowan. Mr. Chairman, we will supply for the record, if 
it meets with your approval, the detailed costs for that purpose. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It does meet my approval and I appreciate your 
doing it. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Fiscal year 1961 costs incident to end strength increase from 360,000 to 400,000 


Appropriations: “National Guard personnel, Army”: 
Program : “7000, Military personnel costs” : 
1. Increase 6 month trainee input by 34,000 (from 28,000 
to 62,000) 

. Increase annual active duty for training participants by 
10,210 enlisted personnel (from 310,09 to 320,304) 

. Increase armory drill participants by 9,300 enlisted per- 
sonnel (from 321,121 to 330,421) 

. Adjust average pay rates for armory drills based upon 
fiscal 1959 and 1960 expenditure experience; officer rate 
increased from $14.58 to $14.86 and enlisted rate in- 
creased from $5.40 to $5.51 

5. Authorized clothing issued for strength 


Total requirements (“National Guard personnel, 
Army appropriation”’ ) 
Roundoff 


Te en UNI AUNRNON rel 31, 700, 000 


Appropriation : “Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard”: 
Program: ‘‘7400, Supplies and repair parts”: 
1. Additional fund support for USPFO supplies and equip- 
ment based upon an average strength increase 
Program : “7500, Services, including equipment maintenance” : 
1. Additional fund support for opening, operating, and 
closing costs at Federal and State camps based upon a 
trainee increase 


Total requirements (“Operation and maintenance, 
Army National Guard appropriation’’) 

Appropriation: “Operations and maintenance, Army”: Additional 

active Army training costs for increased end strength from 
360,000 to 400,000 

Appropriation: “Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army”: 

Additional requirement to support an increased end strength from 
360,000 to 400,000 


Total additional requirements (all Army appropriations) to 
maintain a 400,000 ARNG strength 64, 340, 000 
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Mr. Suerparp. Are these estimates agreed to by the Department of 
Defense ? 

General Moore. Mr. Chairman, I would like to put in the record 
at this point a statement of that portion that the Department does 
agree with and an explanation of why it does not agree with the bal- 
ance. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I think that would be a contribution to the total of 
it, and also I would like to have included in the response the Depart- 
ment of Defense figures. I would like to have those in there to have 
a general estimate to cover the situation which my friend from Penn- 
sylvania has referred to here. 

' (The statement to be supplied follows :) 


ESTIMATED COSTS OF INCREASING THE END FISCAL YEAR 1961 STRENGTH OF THE 
ARMY’S RESERVE COMPONENTS FROM 630,000 To 700,000 


The Department of the Army has estimated that it would require an addi- 
tional $125.4 million to increase the end strength of the Army’s Reserve com- 
ponents from 630,000 to 700,000. The Office of the Secretary of Defense esti- 
mates that the additional cost would be about $71.8 million. The difference of 
$53.6 million in the two estimates is primarily due to the OSD estimate in- 
cluding only those costs which are directly related to increasing the end strength, 
and a difference of 8,000 fewer inputs to the enlisted 3-6 months’ training pro- 
gram estimated as necessary in order to attain the end strength of 300,000 for 
the Army Reserve. 

The table below shows the estimated costs of the Army Reserve and the Army 
National Guard by appropriation title. 


{Millions of dollars] 





OsD Army Increase (+) 
Appropriation titles estimates estimates or de- 
crease (—) 





1, “National Guard personnel, Army”’ 
“Reserve personnel, Army’’._......-..------ bien’ 
“Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard”’ 
“Operation and maintenance, Army’’___..........----.- 


Guard a ook eine 
“Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army”’ 
Reserve aha ~ ima eae 

Guard 


Total ; icubbanbannitias 
Total Army Reserve._..............- 
Total Army National Guard 
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e 


Reconciliation of additional funds in Army’s estimates with OSD estimates and 


Mitlions J Were 
of dollars who 
1. National Guard personnel, Army, total i. Tl 


(a) For items which are not directly related to increasing the year 
end strength of drill pay personnel (including 3-6 months’ siste 
trainees) : rears 

(1) Increase in average pay rates based on expendi- 
ture experience in fiscal year 1959 and early 
fiscal year 1960, rather than reports from dis- 
bursing offices 

(2) Purchase of boots and shirts, and officer uniform 
gratuities 

(8) Additional wool uniforms for 6 months’ trainees__ 


rest 
tion. 


2. Reserve personnel, Army, total__- 
—— tem] 
(a) For items which are not directly related to increasing the M 
end strength of drill pay personnel (including 3-6 months’ kno 
trainees) : 

(1) Increase of 7,200 officers and 25,500 enlisted cade 
planned to attend 15 days of active duty for (tua 
training (not authorized drill pay ) - 5.6 the. 

(2) Increase of 5,100 officers and 2,700 enlisted at- 
bemiline eneciel ConrGeicnc. scenes eked 

(3) Increase in the number of days of paid training 
authorized mobilization designee officer (14 days 
to 15.4 days) 

(4) Increase in the number of enrollees j in the third 
year of ROTC training from 14,600 to 16,900_ 

(b) For an increase of 8,000 inputs to the enlisted 3-6 months’ 
training program estimated by the Department of the Army 
as necessary in order to maintain the strength of 300,000 
in the Army Reserve 
3. Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard 
4. Operation and maintenance, Army, total______._________ aye) 9.2 prev 
St ul 
(a) For items not directly related to the increase in end strength 
(slightly higher average cost per man-year of trainees) ___- 
(b) For an increase of 8,000 inputs to the enlisted 3-6 months’ 
training program of the Army Reserve (support costs for 
item 2 b. above) ._........ 


5. Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army, total___ alee 


(a) The OSD estimate excludes this item on the basis that there 
is no direct relationship between requirements for items of mer 
major equipment and the personnel strengths of the Re- lati 
serve Forces. Current procurement objectives include 
equipping and supporting Active Forces and Reserve | 
Forces through M+12 months. Additional funds in nal 
PEMA merely would permit greater progress toward these gen 
overall objectives. Strength increases, which do not in- 
crease the number of organizational units in the total 
authorized force, would not change the overall equipment 
requirements. 
1No change. yea 
\ 
General Moorr. May I make a clarifying statement off the record! J pow 
Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. Off the record. th 
(Discussion off the record. ) \ 
Mr. Frioop. General Moore indicated that he would place in the bod 
record for the Department of Defense this clarifying set of figures J] £on 


wer 
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and also reserved the right to place in the record the Department of 
efense’s reasons for disagreeing. I would like to examine somebody 
who _— these reasons for disagreeing with the C ongress. 

This Congress has persisted and. insisted on this top figure for 
years. The administration insists on cutting it back despite the in- 
sistence of Congress. If anybody in the Department of Defense has 
reason to cut this back, I do not think they should be permitted to 
rest their case on the submission of a memorandum without examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Suepearp. The Chair is in accord with the gentleman’s con- 
tention. However, at the moment we are at loose ends because we 
donot. have it before us. The question I want to ask of General Moore 
isthis: How long will it take you to get this? 

General Moore. I think T can get it in a few minutes, and will at- 
tempt to do so. 

Mr. Froop. You understand my point, General. I would like to 
know who in the Department of Defense is going to man the barri- 
cades in the face of 400 or 500 Members of Congress on this National 
Guard cutback. I am sure you know better, but I would like to see 
the fellow from the Dep: wrtment of Defense who is going to come up 
here and show 500 Congressmen where they have been wrong for 4 
years and are still wrong. That character I would like to meet. 

General Moore. I do not think that character is in the Pentagon. 

Mr. Fioop. I think you are right. 

Mr. Suepparp. You provide the information and we will follow it 
up. 

Mr. Norreti. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Norretn. General, I think everybody who voted last year for 
the National Guard, as I did—and I voted for the National Guard in 
previous years—I fink we and most of the people in the United 
‘tates have an idea, as I do, that the Army definitely is trying to 
deplete or destroy the National Guard. Am I correct in that? 

General Moorr. No, sir; I do not believe you are, Mr. Norrell. 
The reason I say that is because the Secretary of the Army has al- 
ready appeared before this committee and he has sti ated emphatically 
that when he submitted the estimates for this year’s appropriation for 
the National Guard, he did not recommend any cuts and these gentle- 
men who are seated at the table today also ps articipated in the formu- 
lation of that estimate. I am quite certain their recommendations 
were for the 400,000. When that got to the administration, it was 
changed back to this estimate which is now being presented by the 
gentlemen before you. 

Mr. Norrevi. It has been going down, contrary to the wishes of 
Congress, for several years now. 

General Moorr. The administration has submitted for the last 3 
years a lesser proposal. 

Mr. Norreti. That has created in my mind some suspicion of the 
powers that be, I will say, regarding the guard. I may be wrong. 
[thank you very much for the explanation. 

Mr. Froop. If the gentleman will yield, the problem is there is some- 
body in the Bureau of the Budget. “This did not happen at the Penta- 
gon. I would like them to bring up this fellow with his Spanish War 


51398—60—pt. 4 10 
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campaign hat and wraparound puttees, this Bureau of the Budget 
clerk, — let us get a look at him. 

Mr. Norrety. That may be the situation, but I believe somebody 
with authority i is trying to get rid of the National Guard. 

Mr. Froop. This may be the one chance, Mr. Chairman, where we 

‘an go in to the Bureau of the Budget and smoke out, from whatever 
hidden corner he lurks in, the joker who is doing these things. | 
insist upon being confronted in this committee with whoever it was 
in the Bureau of the Budget. I want his name, his rank, his civil 
service classification, and a full biographical background on the par- 
ticular character who decided this cut. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It is my understanding, General Moore, that you 
are to supply this committee as soon as you possibly can the informa. 
tion as to what level this reduction was made and the identity of 
the person or persons who made. Is that correct ? 

General Moore. I will be happy to get a statement from the Depart- 
ment in response to that inquiry. 

(Information supplied may be found in the appendix, page 635.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is what I mean. After we receive the infor. 
mation you can give us as a result of this inquiry, then it will be 
within the jurisdiction of the committee as to what the next step in 
the procedure may be. We should have that before us prior to mak- 
ing that decision. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I will object, and at this point I reserve 
the right to object, to any statement by the Department of Defense or 
anybody else in justification of this cut, unless I have identified by the 
responsible people the person who determined as a matter of policy 
that this should be done. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That was a part of the understanding as to the i- 
formation we were to get. At least, that was my intent in conveying 
to the gentleman our wishes to get that point of determination. 

Mr. Norrevxi. General Moore, the chairman made a suggestion here, 
and I believe if you can, you ought to comply with it. I have always 
been interested in the Army, but, frankly, somewhere, somehow, | 
am convinced that there is an effort being made on the part of some- 
body to gradually get rid of the National Guard. I may be wrong. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, I object to this continual blaming of 
the President. These people are passing the buck to the President 
all the time. Of course, he makes the final determination. You and 
I know that. But you and I also know that there is some mysterious, 
nebulous character between the Pentagon and the President who 
really decides this for some reason or other. I am not going to take 
an answer that the President decided this under any circumstances. 
He put his imprimatur on it, of course, but this was recommended to 
him, somebody brought a report to him, somebody placed a report on 
his desk, it was not anybody in the Pent: agon, it was one of these peo- 
ple you cannot get your hands on, that you cannot pick up any more 
than you can a handful of quicksilver. That is the fakir I want. 
Let us smoke him out for once. 
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Mr. Suerparp. The Chair has made a request to General Moore to 
supply the information requested. If it is necessary for you to follow 
through in the respective steps to bring that determination and the 
individual or individuals involved—there may be more than one, I 
do not know. If it is more than one, we would like to have that as 
part of the information supplied, if you will, please. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, they can take the fifth amendment. 

General Moorr. May I make a statement off the record ? 

Mr. SuHerparp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD TECHNICIANS 


Mr. FLoop. General, you know that one of my pet inquiries of you 
every year is this standing question: What about these technicians 
that you say are in the National Guard and wear two hats and are 
on the payroll or are not on the payroll? It looks to me as though 
you anticipated it because in your statement you spend a page or more 
on Army technicians. 

There is no sense in my dragging this business out of you on 
examination. You and I know each other. I wish you would de- 
velop this business of technicians. We still are not clear about this 
particular business. Are you beefing them up, are you adding to 
them, why are these fellows so important, are they mere clerks and 
janitors? When you do this, maybe you can kill two birds with one 
sone and handle your NIKE and HERCULES battalion job at 
the same time because they are the same breed, I guess, are they not? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; and we are prepared to put in the 
record two charts, not here, to explain 

Mr. FLoop. Two charts not here ? 

(General McGowan. Not to show you in this presentation this morn- 
ing, sir. You indicated your interest in the technician program for 
the NIKE people, how they are trained, how they operate, and how 
they can maintain this alert we talked about. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you going to show me that now ? 

General McGowan. As the chairman may wish, but we would in- 
clude those in anything we supply. 

Mr. Froop. Do you have those charts here ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


TRAINING—ARNG NIKE-AJAX PACKAGE 


The training package chart (see page 147) shows the training required for a 
NIKE-AJAX package and the phased input of students. The first column shows 
the training required. The red bars indicate the length of training and when per- 
sonnel are phased into the program. The hatched green indicates special on-the- 
ob training to be conducted on the NIKE sites. The hatched lighter red indicates 
jackage training. The last three columns indicate the number of personnel to 
receive training in each course. 

The technicians attending the long school courses, that is, the surface-to-air 
hissile maintenance officer, integrated fire control maintenance personnel and 
the electrical materiel maintenance personnel, are phased in first, followed by 
the technicians requiring shorter school courses. The operators and missile 
‘ewhen receive their initial training on the NIKE site (indicated in light red 
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erosshatch on the chart) and are then phased in for 4 weeks of advanced jndj. 
vidual MOS training (troop trained specialist) conducted at Fort Bliss, Tey. 
At this point the personnel who have received formal schooling and the TTs 
personnel are “married up” for the final phase called package training. During 
this phase the package develops its coordinated teamwork, checks out the mis. 
siles and missile system, and fires three missiles per battery. Personnel such 
as the radio mechanic and medical airmen who require training at schools other 
than the Air Defense School return to the NIKE site and receive on-the-job 
cross training as crewmen and operators while the assigned IFC operators 
launcher crew, and maintenance personnel undergo TTS and package training, 

The remainder of the technicians such as administrative and supply personnel 
receive only on-the-job training and are employed after the package returns to 
its home station. 

On page 148 is an actual alert and work schedule used by one onsite Army Na- 
tional Guard battalion. Current alert requirements are the same for Army Na- 
tional Guard and active Army units, and are 25 percent of the batteries on a 
15-minute alert, 50 percent on 3-hour alert, and 25 percent on released status, 

On the chart: The A indicates 15-minute alert status; the 3 indicates 3-hour 
alert status; the X indicates released status. 

For the purpose of this discussion, the first day indicated on the chart is 
today. Battery A is ona released status today, on 3-hour alert status tomorrow, 
and 15-minute alert status on the following day. Battery B is on a 3-hour alert 
status today and a released status for the next 2 days. Battery C is on a 15 
minute alert status today, and a 3-hour alert status for the next 2 days. Battery 
D is on a 3-hour alert status today, 15-minute alert status tomorrow, and a 
3-hour alert status the following day. 

Personnel required for each alert status: 

(a) Fifteen-minute alert status: The 48 technicians in a firing battery are 
divided into 3 crews of 16 personnel each. One crew is on duty at a time and 
the crews are rotated on an 8-hours basis. 

(b) Three-hour alert status: One crew of 15 personnel onsite during daylight 
hours. Two shifts of 6 personnel split the remaining hours. 

(c) Released status: Security guards and a telephone operator on the tactical 
control line are on duty. A full crew is on call but are permitted to be off the 
site. 

While on a 3-hour alert status, technicians are engaged in training and per- 
forming required maintenance. During released status periods, work schedules 
are arranged to permit training, performance of required maintenance, and 
scheduled time off. 

Preparation and publication of alert sehedules is the responsibility of the 
active Army defense commander in each defense. 

Mr. Fioop. We will come back to that in a minute, so you can make 
it in one compact presentation, both on the technicians and _ these 
NIKE operations. 

When you talk about these NIKE operations, I want you to point 
out to us what is the sense in spending all this money for hardware 
and all of these technicians and all of this great job the Army Na- 
tional Guard is doing with all these NIKE “batt: lions and all these 
firing batteries and—my, aren’t you wonderful, well-trained, and 
arent you taking over a real part of the air defense of the Nation! 
With what? Peashooters?) NIKE-AJAX? They are obsolete now. 
What do you want with those pigeons? 
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ALERT AND WORK SCHEDULE 


EQUIPMENT 















Before we get to that, on page 4 you began your sentence on 
equipments this w ay: “The Army National Guard is generally well 
equipped to meet current training needs.” Then you go on, “Hov- 
ever—” then you go on and you give me five lines of things you do 
not have. What is the Army equipped with, pants, rifles, and shoes! 
Is that all? 

General McGowan. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are so well equipped to meet current needs. Then 
you do not have signal equipment, radar, assault weapons, self-pro- 
pelled artillery, armored personnel carriers, fixed or rotary wing air- 
craft, rocket equipment for howitzer artillery battalions, and tool sets 
for Army aircraft maintenance units. What do you have left! 
Rifles? This is a ground war and you are well equipped. Somebody 
is crazy. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will the gentleman answer the question as to what 
you are equipped with and what you are not equipped with ? 

General McGowan. I might respond, as the « i airman suggests, first 
on the basis of equipment. As Mr. Flood pointed out, we ‘have listed 
specifically those areas in which there is a shortage of the latest type 
equipment. It will be noted that I did not mention tanks because we 
have in our inventory to fully meet our training needs the latest light 
and medium tanks that have been procured. The M-60 is one which 
has now just been placed under contract for procurement. We have 
the M-48. As to signal equipment, we mean by that the latest area 
type such as radio relay and teletype equipment in sufficient amounts 
for the National Guard divisions upon mobilization to function on 
the pentomic battlefield. They do have token amounts of that equip- 
ment for training today. As an example, in the Third Army area 
the National Guard signal battalions there are trained at Gordon 
and by field teams which visit them from the Fort Gordon signal 
center. 

The radar we speak of is the latest developed and not yet procured 
type with which the frontline units will be equipped. We do have 
the radar for our NIKE units. 
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As to the assault weapons, I am speaking of the latest assault 
weapons. We do have substitute weapons, the airborne M—56. We 
do have, as an example, in our highest priority divisions the 106-milli- 
meter recoilless rifle, which is the latest and best. However, we have 
ample of the 105’s with which to train. 

Mr. FLoop. How many divisions have how many pieces of that new 
recoilless rifle in the National Guard ? 

General McGowan. I will provide that for the record. I would say 
priority divisions and I will give the numbers in the record later. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


RIFLE, 106 MM. 


Any National Guard requirements... nn eke cnn nene eat oe 1, 160 
Current stocks on hand: 

Rifle, 106 mm 

Rifle, 105 mm., s 
Distribution of 106-mm. rifles was made on following basis: 


Units | Authorized 
| 


rity I (Roundout) battle groups. --- es a eae 
sbriority II (RR STRAF) infantry divisions _ 


Mr. Froop. You do not have many of that new recoilless rifle. 

General McGowan. Mr. Flood, we have sufficient for training, and 
I would add that the difference between the two weapons for training 
purposes is nil. 

Mr. Fioop. I think that is true. Assault weapons generally; these 
National Guard divisions are ground troops. 

(General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. We are talking about not World War IT but the next 
show with ground troops. Generally speaking, it is limited warfare; 
itmay be general war ik but no matter what it is, the next ground 
show must have an Army skilled and trained in the use and operation 
and have in hand to work with tactical field atomic and hydrogen 
head weapons such as LACROSSE, HONEST JOHN, and HAWK. 
What war are you training this ground Army of yours for? If you 
do not have that stuff, how can you possibly say they are being well 
trained ? 

General McGowan. I think you and I are both on the same side of 
the table in deploring the fact that the Army has not yet been equipped 
toa sufficient degree with the latest develope | Weapons. 

Mr. Froop. The guard does not have it at all. 

General McGowan. We do have some of the latest developed 
Weapons } yes, Sir. 

Mr. Foon. ¥ actical field A weapons in the guard ? 

General McGowan. We have to go weapon by wea pon. 

Mr. Froop. You do not have LACROSSE, do you? 

General McGowan. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You do not have HAWK ? 

General McGowan. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You do not have HONEST JOHN ? 
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Greneral McGowan. We are not intended to have HAWK, sir, 4s 
to the HONEST JOHN, until they are in the inventory of the Actiye 
Army in far greater numbers, we will continue to equip our HONE) 
JOHN batteries with 8-inch howitzers with an atomic capability, 
We do not like that, sir, but until they come into the inventory ye 
will not get them, as you state. : 

Mr. Fioop. I am the devil’s advocate here. I want to be sure that 
everybody knows what you do not have. 

General McGowan. We have a great deal of self-propelled artil- 
lery. We do not have the latest 105-millimeter self-propelled. 

Mr. Frioop, Neither you nor the U.S. Regular Army has proper, 
decent, good, modern, and enough self-propelled anything, especially 
self-propelled rifle pieces, contrasted to the Russian sel f-pro yelled 
artillery—nothing like it. 

General McGowan. I agree with vou. 

Mr. Froop. You are 20 years behind the times. 

General McGowan. With respect to equipment, sir? 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. My job is to say these things. 

General McGowan. I am not quarreling with the Congressman, 

Mr. Froop. The people of this country do not believe it. The 
people of the United States do not believe that what I just said is 
true. Itistrue. They ought to know it. 

General McGowan. With respect to armored personnel carriers, 
Mr. Flood, we have M-75’s, which were the first developed type. We 
have an equal number of the M-—59’s, which is a fine carrier. 

Of course, as you recall, the M—113 carrier, the latest, has just gone 
under procurement. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not have any of the new rifles yet ? 

General McGowan. No, sir; and we expect none for a matter of 
years unless the rate of procurement is stepped up sharply. 

Mr. Froop. Isn’t that great? Here is the great National Guard 
that you are going to move, when the pistol goes off, into training 
areas and then send them into the lines with the divisions and you 
have not seen and will not get into your hands for years—plural— 
the new Army rifle, and you are Army people. Isn’t that great! 
Oh, you are in great shape, great shape. Go ahead. 

General McGowan. With respect to fixed and rotary wing aircraft, 
we lack only the larger cargo type. We have enough of the observa- 
tion type to maintain the capability of the rotary wing pilots until 
we do get those in our inventory. We cannot predict when we will 
get them. 

Mr. Froop. What is the top weight for your fixed wing craft, 5,00 
pounds, under that silly Key West agreement ? 

General McGowan. Iam not able to answer that, sir. 

General Travs. An exception has been made to that in certain cases 

Mr. Froop. On the Caribou. But, generally speaking, your ms 
sion is limited by the Key West agreement to 5,000 pounds. Can yol 
imagine in the kind of Army I am talking about, to fight the kind of 
war you are going to fight, where the Army air arm with fixed wing 
aircraft is limited on the agreement made 5 years ago to 5,00 
pounds? The Civil Air Patrol do better than that. 

General McGowan. I cannot comment on that, Mr. Flood. 
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Mr. Fioop. I just want to show you what great shape you are in. 

General McGowan. I have passed through | my comments with re- 
gpect to the categories of equipment. If I ‘night turn to the techni- 
can program, if the chairman desires —— 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 

Mr. Fitoop. Let me say something good about you. You have done 
a terrific job on the fiseal management operation of this guard in 
the years you have been around here. This storage objec tive presen- 
tation, partic ularly with reference to the oianaialane inventory, is a 
nagnificent performance. 

General McGowan. I would like to say, sir, that the operation of 
the U.S. property and fiseal officers, who are National Guard officers 
on active duty in each State, working for the adjutant general of 
that State, and their property and fiscal officer technicians are the 
people who have accomplished this. They, each year, do a better 
iob. 

Mr. Fioop. Particularly this subcommittee, this is an Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, and you know from the days of the old Army 
Panel how we have been riding your tail about these inventories, 
the fiscal management of the Army, the Army came out on top. Iam 
glad to see this guard arm has done this fine job on this, keeping the 
warehouse inventories down and the whole storage objective. That is 
a first-class performance. 


POSSIBLE SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, 1960 AND 1961 


General McGowan. I would like to speak first on the Army techni- 
‘ian program asa whole. As was brought out in previous years and 
is brought out the other day in testimony with respect to Mr. Riley’s 
questions, we are annually haunted by the requirement to pay wage 
board increases for which we never budget, but it goes back beyond 
that. This will only take about 2 minutes. 

Our current difficulties with the program had their genesis back in 
fiseal 1958 because during that year we received a 40-percent increase 
over the preceding year in vehicles, tanks, guns, similar heavy equip- 
ment. That was an annual trend which had set in after World WwW ar II. 
However, the authorized technician spaces showed no increase in that 
year but leveled off with no increase to compensate for that increased 
equipment. 

Next, in fiseal 1959 we were cut 200 authorized spaces and man- 
years. Also with the advent of unit training, for which we have been 
omplimented throughout the National Guard, these higher levels of 
training required that the National Guard Bureau provide a limited 
number of training technicians for the first time, 350, at battle group 
ind higher levels, S-3 or G-3. There we are cut 200 in 1959, and had 
fo put out new training spaces. 

With respect to fiscal 1960, the Congress a year ago, if you will re- 
all, increased the budget request by $2 million to a total of $89.9 mil- 
lion. The purpose Congress had in mind in making this increase was 
to provide for fiscal 1960 the same man-years that were provided for 
fiscal 1959, 17,500 man-years. 

The Congress gave us what we then estimated was the required addi- 
tional money. However, our actual pay costs which deve sloped while 
the budget was under consideration, and while the appropriations 
were being considered, exceeded the cost estimates used when the 
budget was prepared and when we were testifying. 
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I might say these increases do not promptly become apparent as they 
occur, but they become apparent only as subsequent financial reports 
are received in the National Guard Bureau. These reports show that 
the average cost per technician increased in the year from $5,138 ty 
$5,403 each. That shortage per technician of $265 has produced 4 
program shortage in fiscal 1960 of $2.7 million, which results in, 
man-year loss in fiscal 1960 of 500 people. 

To reduce the impact of that 500 man-year loss in 1960, the National 
Guard Bureau transferred $1.8 million from other budget programs, 
spare parts and assemblies, which reduced the man-year loss by 333, 

It will be recalled that Mr. Riley voiced his apprehension as to what 
was the effect of taking this $1.8 million from spare parts and materiel, 
and what was the effect. on our deadlined vehicles. 

Another difficulty arose to add to our problem when the Burean of 
the Budget and the Department of Defense directed the National 
Guard Bureau to pay, effective with the beginning of the fiscal 196) 
year, those wage board increases which had been granted in fiscal 
1959 and which, as this committee is fully aware, have never hitherto 
been budgeted for under the budgeting rules in effect. Consequently, 
this committee could not provide for it. This increased cost was 
slightly less than $2 million and produced another man-year loss of 
350. 

In consequence, for this fiscal year the National Guard Bureau has 
been able to fund to the States in support of their technician program 
only 96 percent of the dollar requirements to meet the cost of their 
auhorized technician positions. 

An illusory aspect of the National Guard Bureau technician pro- 
gram is the changed relationship between man-year costs to authorized 
positions. Four fiscal years ago 200 positions were cut and we lost 
200 man-years. That no longer applies in this fiscal year, because 
although our loss in authorized positions is 184, we have, in fact, a 
man-year loss of 551. I can put a table in to show by year. 









ARNG technician program, BP-—7500 








| 1958 | 1959 
| 


1960 1961 


















| 
Positions authorized __..........---- a | 18, 082 17, 870 | 17, 686 17, 686 
INNO no Ee Soa ain vsca mies eecicane dal wikbe’ | 212 | 184 
RUNNIN eR St 17, 708 | 17, 500 | 16, 969 | 16, 98 
DEO en oohuoe 208 | 531 | 0 
















Mr. Fioop. What are you telling me about that now for? What 
are you crying about? Do you want a couple hundred million dollars 
more to make up that loss? 

General McGowan. I cannot make such a request. 

Mr. Froop. This is a rhetorical question that I will answer myself. 
Is that the situation ? 

General McGowan. That is the problem. 

Mr. Fioop. You are telling me with this presentation that unless 
you get whatever the figure the clerk will dig out—whether it is 2 
million, $1.8 million—the National Guard Bureau cannot perform 
its requirements of supplying technicians to the guard division m 
the States, to the State adjutants general, under this rigmarole you 
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have just gone through giving the reasons why, unless you get how 
much more ? What is the figure ? I am stating the question. 

General McGowan. Instead of ansWw ering W ith a dollar figure, sir, 
I would like to say say that we are in the position with these wage 
board increases, which this committee has voiced its concern about, 
of the little Spartan boy who put the young fox under his toga and 
the fox fed on his innards until the boy dropped dead. The people 
Ihave to serve in the States are neither stoics nor are are they averse to 
voicing their pains at being required to operate a program on the 
basis of only 96 percent of “the real dollar cost. Therefore, the re- 
quirement is almost $2 million a year which we know we have to find 
somehow in the coming fiscal year to meet wage board increases which 
are being granted now. 

Mr. Froop. We will pull the rabbit out of your hat. How much 
do you need in dollars? 

General McGowan. Wage board costs us about $2 million a year. 

Mr. Fioop. Then $2 million is the figure you are talking about. 

General McGowan. Because we are held’in 1961 to the 1960 level, 
we have a further problem of the lost 500 man-years with no reduction 
in equipment and no reduction in maintenance obligations, estimated 
at $3 million for a total of $5 million in fiscal 1961 based on estimated 
fiscal 1961 costs. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand it perfectly. 

General McGowan. That would conclude the answer to the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. Froop. Thank you. 

Mr. Surpparp. Put the charts that the gentleman is asking for at 
the same place as the previous insert. 

General McGowan. Very good. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Minshall? 

EQUIPMENT 

Mr. Minswauy. General, being a former National Guardsman, I 
am naturally very much cone erned with your present-day welfare. 
Some years ago I was a member of the 107th Cavalry in Ohio, and I 
remember those years well, for they trained for the future years I 
spentin combat. Iam proud to say that they are still in existence and 
doing an excellent job as you w ell know. I recall full well when I 
was In the guard we were getting the hand-me-downs in the way of 
equipment, ‘allocations, and one thing or another, but I do not think 
that even then we were 20 years behind the times. 

In response to Mr. Flood’s question, you said that you thought the 
National Guard was 20 years behind the times. What are the facts? 

General McGowan. That was not my statement. 

Mr. Mrnsuaty. What is your statement? That is the way it ap- 
pears in the record. Let us correct it then. 

General McGowan. We have been supplied by the Active Army 
with the most modern types of equipment which they have in their 
Inventory. 

I would have to agree with Mr. Flood that there are many items of 
equipment developed for which funds have not yet been provided to 
put these items into usable quantities into the Army inventory. It 
isan Army problem. 

For instance we have the M-1 rifle. That is what the Army has. 
We have the M-48 tank. That is what the Army has. The M-60 
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tank is now under procurement, and as the Active Army’s require. 
ments are met and they continue the procurement we will exchange 
the M48 tank for the M-60. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Minsuay. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. General, is it not generally the situation, both past 
and present, that after the Regular services have been equipped with 
modern weapons, those weapons then flow over to the Reserve com- 
ponents! That is, until that time you are more or less living, and have 
lived, over the period of history with the conventional equipment? 
The Reserve components are about the last to be equipped unless an 
emergency or declaration of war comes, and then they do what they 
can to supply everyone. That is generally true, is it not? 

General McGowan. I think that correctly describes it, sir. 

General Scuewe. May I add a point there, Mr. Chairman? Since 
we have a large number of our forces deployed overseas, they receive 
first priority because they are standing face to face against the poten- 
tialenemy. They do receive the first priority of new equipment which 
is procured for the Army. In the Zone of Interior—in the units 
which are in training status—I would say that they are equipped 
about the same as the Reserve forces. They do not receive the modern 
equipment at the same rate as do the forces deployed overseas, 

Mr. Fioop. My point is that they are both not being equipped for 
the right war. 

General Scurewr. No comment, sir. 

Mr. Minsuauu. General, you do not feel then that the National 
Guard is being discriminated against by the Department of Defense 
or the Department of the Army as far as receiving their proper al- 
location or proper priority of equipment, do you? 

General McGowan. Our relationship is only with the Department 
of the Army. They do not discriminate and have not discriminated 
against us. 

Mr. Minsnaii. You feel that you are getting all the priority items 
they can afford to give you at the present time / 

General McGowan. Yes: I agree with that. 

Mr. Minsuati. You went down the list item by item, various pieces 
of equipment, such as self-propelled guns, fixed-wing aircraft, but 
what is your most serious shortage, so far as the National Guard is 
concerned? If you had to put your finger on one or two items, 
what would you say you would like to have tomorrow? What do you 
need the most ¢ 

General McGowan. I would say the latest type signal equipment, 
self-propelled artillery, and personnel carriers. 

Mr. Minsnauy. What is the future outlook? Have you been given 
any promises as to when you will get that equipment ? 

General McGowan. Asthe Army is permitted to program its funds 
for the purchase of this newest equipment which has already been de- 
veloped and is capable of being produced in quantities, we will 
receive It. 

Mr. Minsnatyi. When do you think that will be? 

General McGowan. I could not venture a guess on that, Mr. 
Minshall. 

Mr. Minswatu. You have not. received any invoices that it is en 
route or anything like that ? 

General McGowan. It is not heing procured, sir. 
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Mr. Minsuatu. It is not being procured at all ¢ 

General McGowan. No,sir; not being 

Mr. Minsuautu. How about self-propelled guns? I understand that 
they are making those. I understand that they are starting to make 
some of those in my hometown in Cleveland, Ohio. 

General McGowan. I should amplify my statement by saying that 
considering the quantities in which they are presently being procured, 
it is difficult to predict in how many years from now we will get these 
items. 

Mr. Minsnaxu. All in all, summing up the whole situation, you are 
vetting what you believe your fair share, as far as the Army’s present 
dav abilit yto hand it to you! ; 

General McGowan. Very decidedly. 

Mr. Minsuauy. Thank you very much. 





TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 

Mr. Surerparp. I have one final question that has to do with the 
technician presentation you have made here. 

It is my impression from prior testimony before this committee 
that these technicians are men of the National Guard and their bodies 
are components of the Guard setup; is that correct ? 

General McGowan. Almost exclusively except for a small number 
of female employees, clerical type, in the Property and Fiscal Office 
in each State. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Those fall into the civilian category / 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Surprarp. My interpretation of the previous evidence goes to 
the following effect: Due to the modern concept; to wit, weapons that 
you are dealing with, these technicians were being utilized out of the 
military element for the purpose of training and “making a hard core 
nucleus of men that could be interspersed within the Guard itself if 
and when that type of procedure becomes necessary. 

In the meantime, in order to keep them on you obviously went to 
the civilian pay aspect of it to add income to those people to keep 
them there and have an incentive for them. 

In reality, they are wearing two hats, are they not? 

General McGowan. That is correct. 

As you state, sir, they are National Guardsmen employed full time 
on civilian pay scales, paid by Federal funds within the units of the 
Guard in the States. 

Mr. Suepparp. Established under the so-called Wage Board 
determinations / 

General McGowan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. You have no way at the moment of knowing what 
will actually result from Wage Board decisions in the coming year 
until it becomes effective? You can take a percentage background 
experience and utilize that, but beyond that you cannot go? 

General McGowan. No, we cannot even do that. We cannot budget 
against what we expect. We know what to expect but we cannot 
budget against that. 

Mr. Sueprarn. That is actually against budget regulations and pro- 
cedures to do that ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. We may not now, as I indicated to 
Mr. Flood, do that. 
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As to our requirements against the Wage Board increases already Fort © 
granted in this fiscal year, we know we have to pay them in fiscal year all get 
1961 and should pay them in this year. matter 

Mr. Sueprarp. Obviously, under the response you have given which | [°" 
is the correct. one, that. means you would take advantage of the go- | at For" 
called reprograming category ? Mr. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. Gren 























Mr. Fioop. If you found yourself embarrassed because of wage in |": 
creases in the next year that you cannot anticipate, you have to find body ¥ 
the money. You have the right, under existing reprograming pro- Mr. 
cedure to reprogram money within your appropriations, do vou not? | “e8° 

General McGowan. Within that same appropriation. We area | "ve ® 
little limited since the budget was split into two budget programs, as Gen 
you are aware. We are a little restricted in finding money without | '?° 
impairing any one budget program. That has adversely affected our en 
flexibility. I did not mention that. 

Mr. Froop. On this Wage Board business, do you get into this posi- 
tion under the Wage Board operations geogr aphically and by regions 
where the Wage Board determination of wage scales is made for blue ; 
collar people based upon the going wage for that type of work in that N. 
town, or that community, so that it varies from region to region, 
geographically. 

If that is so, are you telling me that the pay scales for the same de- 
gree, type, kind of work for the National Guard technicians acting COL. 3 
on NIKE installations vary from State to State and town to town and TH 
region to region on these sites ? MAJ 

General McGowan. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Wow. That is bad. 

General McGowan. For instance, a radar maintenance man. 

Mr. Frioop. Not for instance; is that the fact ? saeeed 

General McGowan. Yes. 

Mr. Frioop. That is not true in the Army. The pay scales for uni- | —- 
formed personnel are not determined by what States they serve In} | Proeram 

General McGowan. As Mr. Sheppard brought out, Mr. Flood, in |; sp 
order to employ these technicians living in civilian life, they must M 
be paid in accordance with civilian pay scales. They are not paida | __ 
military pay. 

Mr. Fioop. The point I am making is this: Until that magic mo- 
ment comes when they take a deep breath and find themselves in the | 
military—and nobody knows how that is going to be done—a man |__ 
who is a technician in the National Guard, the kind you have been lade 
talking about and working on a NIKE battery i in St. Louis, this is on Average 
an operational NIKE battery, air defense a 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. — 

Mr. Froop. This guy is on the line. This is the frontline. He gets |" ' 
$1.40 an hour, let us say, in St. Louis. In New York he gets $2. 10 an 0 
hour. In Atlanta he gets $1.20 an hour, same guy, same job, same 
pigeon. 1 Th 

General McGowan. That is correct. M Co 

Mr. Froop. Well, well, well. Is that not a great way to run an ® 8a 
Army? Ge 


General McGowan. When the balloon goes up, they will all be 
drawing Army pay. 

Mr. Froop. 1 know all about that, when the balloon goes up, but 
when your soldiers are in uniform out in the line at Fort Meade, or 


Fort Sill, Okla., or Lenoir Base, no matter where they are, they are 
all getting exactly the same pay scale for exactly the same work, no 
matter Where they are serving; is that right ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. That is why we always like to serve 
at Fort Sill, Okla. 

Mr. Fioop. Except in the middle of July. 

General McGowan. Very bad in July. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, well, this is a very interesting development. No- 
body will believe this if you tell them. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is one of the idiosyncrasies of being within the 
category of so-called wage board decl: arations. Geogr aphie ally they 
lave extreme variables so far as I have been able to determine. 
Gentlemen, thank you very much for your attendance and your 
responses to the inter rogation. 

General McGowan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


WepbNEsDAY, Fesruary 10, 1960. 


VATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE 
PRACTICE 


WITNESSES 


COL. JOHN K. LEE, JR., EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 
MAJ, GEN. D. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OCA 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRacTICE, ARMY 


Program and financing 


| 
| 1959 actual |1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


—— — -|— ————| _ _— 


cram by activities: National headquarters, marksman- 
ship training, and competitions (total obligations) 5 . 649 $300, 000 $300, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available. -._- 351 . 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) .-..-------- 300, 000 | 300, 000 | 300, 000 


Object classification 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


tal number of permanent positions_--.---.---- ace 2 20 
erage number of all employees. - - 19 19 
imber of employees at end of year. .-..--..--.-.---------- 20 20 


rage GS grade and salary- ----- paar gechont tes 4,776 | 5 $4, 564 | 5. $4, 677 

l Personal services: 
SOV MRINAING ThONCACNN och cdc ale wnne tense ent $80, 327 $88, 799 $89, 141 
Other personal services - -- : 312 | 701 359 


_ Total personal services : 80, 639 | 89, ), 500 89, 500 
2 Travel 32, 64, 000 62, 500 

l'ransportation of things 2, 25. 3, 500 3, 500 
{ Communication services Ob. 700 1, 000 

r contractual services 21, 048 20, 000 23, 700 
supplies and materials 2, 035 59, 500 | 62, 000 
Equipment 4, 186 57, 000 52, 000 
oe ste ge ibsidies, and contributions_ 5, 5, 800 5, 800 
hefunds, awards, and indemnities | | 


’ Or 


Total obligations BAe et 298, 645 300, 000 300, 000 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, the next order of business is that of the } jy the 
presentation by the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Pry. | jjclud 
tice, Army. The first witness we have is Colonel Lee. the civ 

Do you have a prepared statement you want to present to the com. | Yation 

1a / ; 
mittee . s : with tl 

Colonel Ler. Yes, sir. marks 

Mr, Suerrarp. If you present it, we will not interrupt you until } citizen 
you have finished. uation 

Colonel LER. Before I make my statement, may I introduce & mem- } requal 
ber of our board who is just an observer here this morning? marks 

‘This is Maj. Gen, Chester Allen, Marine Corps. He is not here asa } on act 
witness but just as an observer. mainte 

Mr. Sueprarp. He is always a pr ivileged character here. We have } Jocal, : 
known him a long time, and we are h: appy to have him here as an of an 
observer. ; ; special 

If you have any comments, we can discuss them later in the lunch } are be: 
hour. The 

Mr. Froop. A noncombat marine; that is something new, is it not! | cvilia 

Colonel Ler. I have a short statement, and I would like to read it. | ytual 
With your permission. nard’ 

Mr. Suerparp. If you will, please. stru 

; : publie 
GENERAL STATEMENT nd w 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH he CO 

John Kershaw Lee, Jr., was born at Lugoff, 8.C., on December 30, 1908. He = 
attended public schools in Camden; graduated fain the Citadel in 1929 with a Asa 
bachelor of science degree and later received a master of arts degree from the } {lls ¢ 
University of South Carolina. partic 

From 1930 to 1942 he engaged in public school work in South Carolina as a the ag 
oe her, high school principal, and as superintendent of schools. The 

Colonel Lee entered active service in 1942 as a second lieutenant, Army of the J 44 
United States, and has been on continuous military duty since that time. During voard 
World War II he served in the European and South Pacific theaters as a staff ] this ac 
officer of the 1127th Engineer Combat Group. In 1950, while assigned to Head- lubs i 
quarters, 40th AAA Brigade, he served in Korea with Headquarters, 5th Air ] . oe 
Force, and Headquarters, 8th Army. Between 1951 and 1959 Colonel Lee served |‘? £1¥' 
as a member of the Joint Tactical Air Support Board at Fort Bragg, N.C.; as | (ecrea 
executive officer, Office of the Comptroller, Headquarters, U.S. Army, Europe; } match 
as a battalion and later as a group commander in the 32d Antiaircraft Artillery onrej 
Brigade in England and Germany, and as senior Army adviser to the Wyoming | | 
National Guard. Me I 

Colonel Lee reported for duty as executive officer of the National Board for | ‘sect 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice on July 1, 1959. He is a life member of the In « 
National Rifle Association. ‘eapo 

Colonel Ler. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 1s | vidual 
my first appearance before this committee. I am here to present the } wo def 
annual request for funds to support the civilian marksmanship trail } prepa; 
ing program. mall- 

As executive officer of the National Board for the Promotion of ] prepa 
Rifle Practice, I represent a board of 25 members who are appointed | ifeme 
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iy the Secretary of the Army as representatives of the Armed Forces, 
including the Reserve components, the National Rifle Association, and 
ihe civilian population of the country at large. The objectives of the 
National Board are: (1) to coordinate civilian markmanship training 
with that of the Armed Forces; (2) to provide the means for extensive 
wrksmanship training for the maximum number of able-bodied U.S. 
itizens who would be subject to active military service in time of 
yational emergency; (3) to provide the means for continuous annual 
raqualiific ation firing for all individuals who have already received 
warksmanship instruetion so that these skills already developed either 
n active military duty or in civilian rifle clubs and schools will be 
apiained at the highest level; and (4) to provide the means for 
geal, regional, State, and Nationa] rifle and pistol matches as a part 
fan integrated competitive marksmanship program that develops 
specialized marksmanship skills and identifies those individuals who 
re best qualified to instruct in the finer points of marksmanship. 
The training program of the National Board in conducted through 
vilian shooting clubs scattered throughout the United States. The 
tual instruction is given by qualified instructors trained in the 
oard’s program and that of the National Rifle Association. These 
structors are volunteers who give their time and experience as a 
ublic service. In most instances, the firing is done on ranges owned 
id maintained by the individual clubs. Because of these factors, 
ie cost to the Government of conducting the program is low com- 
ared to the potential value. 
Asaresult of the support received, the program has made substantial 
us during the past several years, and has a total of 267,167 enrolled 
utticipants as of December 31, 1959. Of this total 57 percent are in 
heage group of 12 to 18 years. 
The budget request before you provides $300,000 for conduct of the 
ward's training program, the same as approved by the Congress for 
isactivity in fiscal year 1960. Although there will be an increase in 
ubs in fiscal year 1961, the board with the same total grant. will be able 
give approximately the same support as last year to each club by 
ereasing the funds for nonexpendable property for the national 
watches. The authority to provide ammunition for this program on a 
itreimbursable basis from stocks of the Department of Defense, in the 
une manner as has been done for the past several years, is proposed 
isection 628 of the general provisions. 
In conclusion let me point out that, even in this day of advanced 
eapons and tee hnology, great reliance is still pl: wed upon the indi- 
idual soldier. The ability of this soldier to use his individual weapon 
defend himself and destroy the enemy is a vital part of our national 
reparedness, just as it always has been throughout our history. The 
wall-arms training of civilians is relatively inexpensive but is definite 
teparation for their worthwhile use in our national defense in time 
iemergency. 


91398—60—pt. 4——11 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you for your presentation, sir. 

Most of the members of the committee here, to my knowledge, hay 
been recipients of this type of presentation, gener ally speaking, Ove 
a number of years so I will be rather limited in my interrogation. | 

How many employees does the Board have now, as compared wit 
the 1960 estimate of 20 positions? 

Colonel Ler. We have now 19 civilians. We are authorized 20, 

Mr. Sueprarp. I wish you would bring the committee up to dat 
and for the record provide tables on the number of clubs, member 
participants, and ammunition issues as shown on pages 238, 239, an 
241 of the hearings last year. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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Participants supported by the NBPRP 
apatite aliannandiaictnliniilan 


| Actual Jan. 1, 1958 | Actual Jan. 1, 1959 | Actual Jan. 1, 19% 
| 








Partic- | Percent | Partic- | Percent | Partic- | Percent 
ipants | ipants ipants 
= aeeemmeseecene puaean a — - _ —— a — = este 


| 





Age group: | | 
12 to 18 years _ _. . 110, 515 | 53. § 132, 639 
19 to 25 years - ee 5. 14, 863 3. 17, 496 
26 and over_-_. tetciessect Mae’ | 38. 85, 579 36. ‘ 98, 211 
School cadets -. ss ee ee 2, 832 | 4 sa 3, 907 


TOON. <s5c.. ; itookia 205, 110 236, 206 | aaa 267, 167 


—== —= . es SS |ys —_—_— 


Clubs: 
Junior a oe van 1,931 | a 2, 258 51. 2, 392 
Senior--_-. : = ne 1, 879 8. § 2, 1 8. 2, 357 
a venaek 31 mt q ; 35 











Total. eed 706 |... 





Ammunition issues 


Fiscal year 1959 Fiseal year 1960 Fiscal year 1961 


Rounds | Value Rounds Value Rounds | Value 
. | | | 
Caliber .22: | | 
Clubs. | 24, 972, 150 224, 749 | 28,650,000 | $257,850 | 31, 650, 000 
National matches-__----_-- 220, 000 ¢ 350, 000 3, 150 | 350, 000 
Caliber .30 M72: Matches_-_-._| 1, 536, 296 | 215, 0: 1, 500, 000 210,000 | 1, 650, 000 
Caliber .30 M2: 
Clubs._.___...- ..| 6,062,460 | 424,372 | 6, 425, 000 449, 750 | 8, 000, 000 | 
Matches____- | 339, 980 23, 799 | 575, 000 40, 250 750, 000 | 
Caliber .38: National matches-| 10, 000 | 5 20, 000 | 1, 220 | 35, 000 
Caliber .45: 
Clubs |} 1,474, 570 101, 74: 
Matches. ----- ctiegen’ 318, 400 21, 97: 
National matches_____-__. 554, 500 | 49, 90! 


400, 000 27,600 | 550, 000 | 
450, 000 40,500 | 550, 000 | 


1, 150, 000 | 79,350 | 1, 650, 000 | 
} 


1, 064, < | 1, 109, 670 --| 


Notr.—Dollar value extended at current price. Actual value determined by age and the source a 
transferred by the Secretary of Defense. 


Current price per round of ammunition: 
Caliber ; 
Caliber 30, M7 


C aiher : ‘38. 
Caliber .45 service 
Caliber .45 N.M-- 


MATCHES FOR COMING YEAR 


Mr. Suepparp. What matches are to be participated in this coming 
vear / 

Colonel Ler. What matches? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Colonel Ler. The big matches in which we are primarily interested 
are the national mate hes which will begin July 26 and run for ap- 
proximately 1 month at Camp Perry. These are actually sponsored 
by the Board. 

There are other matches that are conducted throughout the coun- 
try, many by the National Rifle Association and others and by mili- 
tary services in which we furnish ammunition, but we cannot rightly 

say we sponsor these matches. 

Does that answer your question ? 
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Mr. Sueprarp. I think that covers the situation. 

When the record comes down if you want to elaborate on that 
do so. 

Colonel Ler. Yes, sir. 

(The further information requested follows :) 

In 1959 the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice approved and 
furnished ammunition for 14 rifle and 16 pistol regional matches. Thirteen of 
these regional matches were sponsored by clubs located at military installa- 
tions; 14 by civilians, and 3 by police clubs. These competitions were con- 
ducted in 29 different States of the United States. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Questions upon the item, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Norrewi. No questions except that I would like to say I think 
you have done a splendid job in your organization. I appreciate 
very much your appearing before us this morning. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The gentleman from Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Fioop. Will you send me a list of the names and addresses of 
any such clubs for, first, the State of Pennsylvania; secondly, for the 
county of Luzerne within that State? 

Colonel Ler. Yes, sir; I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. Fioop. Colonel, this Nation has had a great history with the 
rifle. We just had the National Guard people here and the symbol 
of the National Guard has been a man standing with a rifle. That has 
been our great tradition, the individual weapon and the individual 
soldier, down through the years. That is when the rifle was coming 
along, but you are aware of the new rifle we are sending into the Army ! 

Colonel Ler. Quite so, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Is there any relationship on the important association 
between the type and kind of rifle which the average member of your 
club has been using, and will use, and the new advanced type of rifle 
that the troops are going to have in the Army from now on in, plus the 
next generation, which will be even smaller and lighter and more 
peculiar, and which bears little resemblance to the kind of rifle you 
and I have been talking about for a hundred years? 

Colonel Ler. Yes, sir. I would like to say this: It is the purpose of 
the Board to train civilians in the use of our military-type small arms. 
At present, that is the M-1 and .45 caliber pistol. As the new 

Mr. Fioop. Forty-five. Are we still using those howitzers? 

Colonel Ler. .45 caliber pistol. 

Mr. Froop. Do they give you wheels to drag them behind ? 

Colonel Ler. No, sir. I think my answer to your question is this: 
We do try to keep abreast of the new weapons as they become available 
and we can get them into our clubs. We try to do that and we do it. 
As a new weapon becomes available, it will, of course, be reflected in 
our program and we shall train our people in the use of it. 

_Mr. Fioop. More and more in the years ahead, you realize the Army 
rifle is going to look a lot less like the one the average fellow is going 
to go hunting with. 

Colonel Ler. Agreed, sir. 

Mr. Froop. We are even talking about the new type of rifle am- 
munition. That is pretty remote with what the average man in the 
street thinks a rifle is. 

Colonel Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right; that is all. 
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Mr. Sueprrarp. Mr. Minshall ? 
Mr. Minsnauy. Colonel, could you elaborate a 






























little bit as to the Unde 

type of people that are receiving chia j instruction, age groups, and F append 
what kind of clubs they represent? issued 
Colonel Ler. Yes, sir. [have a breakout here. In the age group 12 erg 

to 18 years, actual figures as of January 1, 1960, show that we have aa 
147,553 of these individuals. That isage group 12 to 18. instruc 
Mr. Minsuauy. Is the mimimum age 12 to participate in. this 
program ? as the 
Colonel Ler. Yes, sir. That represents 55.2 percent of our total. soar 

In the group 19 to 25 years, which you will notice is within the § Natio 
military draft age, there are 17,496 participants represen ting 6.5 per- Shor 
cent. In the group of 26 and over, 98,211 partic ipants and that is eal 
36.8 percent. Se 00! cadets in our program, 5,907, representing 1) which 
percent. Does that aiswer your question / f Rif 
Mr. Minsuauy. Partly, yes; but. what kind of clubs and groups do § ,,'”) 
you v ork with: Boy Scouts. schools, or what kind of units are they? as 
Colonel Ler. You will Gud Boy Scouts are in our clubs, but not as — méer 
such. ‘They are not entirely as Boy Scouts. You find some of them § by th 
who are Boy Scouts in the clubs. In these e ake we have one require: (D) 
ment, that they be members of the Nat onal tifle Association and ee 
that is for a definite purpose, and also that they be of the age of 12 or pons 
over. Insofar as the clubs are concerned, in junior clubs we have 2,392 ¢) 
elubs which represent 50 percent of our tot al number of clubs. emt 
In the senior clubs, there are 2,357, which is 49.3 percent and schools } j,. 
35, which is 0.7 percent. These clubs are not identified with Boy (a) 
Scouts or any particular organization of that sort. they 
Mr. FLoop. Would the eentleman y ield? mes 
Mr. Mrinsuatu. Yes. % 
Mr. Fioop. In view of the fact that any future hostilities will un- J arer 
doubtedly call for total mobilization, what about women’s organ- | '*s_ 
izations? Do you have any history of that or are you interested in | “““ 
that at all? a 
Colonel Ler. Sir, we have women in the program, too, able-bodied M 
American citizens. We have quite a few able-bodied women. aa 
Mr. Froop. The next time the pistol goes off, everybody is in. It is C 





not going to be only a man’s war at all? 

Colonel Ler. We have not broken down to male citizens, sir. 

Mr. Minsuauy. One further question: Supposing that I, as a citizen, 
living temporarily as I do in Chevy Chase, Md., want to get some of 
the neighborhood boys, aged 12 and over, into some rifle training what 
procedure would I follow? I presume that procedure would be stand- 
ard throughout the country ? 

Colonel Lez. You could get that information from the National 
Rifle Association. You can write to the Director of Civilian Marks- 
manship, my office, and a request of that sort will bring information 
from the Director of Civilian Marksmanship telling you what you 
must do. You must have a minimum of 10 members. 

Mr. Minsuatu. That is what I wanted to know. 

Colonel Ler. Any responsible American can do that. 
Mr. Minsnaui. Thank you very much; that is all I have. 




















































REQUIREMENTS FOR ORGANIZING CIVILIAN CLUBS 


9 the Under authority of acts of Congress of April 27, 1914, and of August 29, 1916, 
and B appendages, accessories, ammunition, and other pertinent equipment will be 

syed to schools net authorized such issues under other existing laws such as 

ction 40 or section 55c, National Defense Act, as amended. To draw this equip- 
ip 12 ment a school must maintain during the active school year a uniformed corps 
have of cadets at least 40 in number, above the age of 14 years, who receive military 
ystruction and who must engage in target practice. Arms will be issued. only 
for the use of cadets who are receiving adequate military training determined 
sthe result of an inspection made under direction of the Adjutant General of the 
states, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico or the District of Columbia, and who 
engage in target practice in accordance with the regulations prescribed by the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

Shooting clubs which are uccredited by the National Rifle Association of 
‘ {merica (NRA) are eligible to receive Government assistance upon request for 
ub 18 filiation With the Director of Civilian Marksmanship, Department of the Army, 
r 1) which is the implementing agency for the National Board for the Promotion 
f Rifle Practice, in accordance with the following regulations: 

a) An NRA senior club must maintain a membership of at least 10 physically 
i. t citizens of the United States who are 17 years of age or older and who are 
ley : not eligible to participate in marksmanship practice with military type arms 


this 


s do 


t as nder other programs which are administered by the Armed Forces or assisted 

hem y the Government. 

ire- ») A junior division of a senior club must have at least 10 physically fit 
rouths who are at least 12 through 16 years of age. The senior club is responsible 

and for the conduct of training of the members of the junior division which it 

2 or sponsors, and is accountable for all property issued. 

399 ‘) An NRA junior club, to receive Government assistance, must maintain a 


mbership including not less than 10 physically fit youths who are 12 through 
years of age, who are citizens of the United States and are organized and 
ols functioning under the direct supervision of an NRA-approved adult leader. 
‘Inbs organized at educational institutions may be enrolled, provided 
hey do not receive assistance from the ROTC representatives at the school. The 
es and regulations for such clubs are the same as for senior clubs, except that 
the club must be approved by a responsible official of the institution. 
To initially receive and to continue to receive Government assistance, clubs 
re required to maintain at all times a membership of at least 10 members, not 
ess than the minimum ages; remain affiliated with the National Rifle Asso- 
ition and must fire annually at least one prescribed qualification course for 
record and report the results to the Director of Civil Marksmanship. 


Mr. Suerprarp. Colonel, thank you very much for your presentation 
tus morning. 
Colonel Lre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Program and financing 















1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimat: 
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| Se @ servic 
Program by activities | x 
Direct obligations the Si 
i. Construction of radio, telephone, telegraph, and 7 
cable systems. _- | | $1, 296, 156 $635, Comm 
2. Operation and maintenance of the system $5, 658, 634 | 5, 676, 000 | 6, 314,00 States 
i ain a 
Total direct obligations 5, 658, 634 6, 972, 156 7, 000, work 
Reimbursable obligations: 1. Operation and maintenance | 5 
of the system 6, 394 | tems 
Total obligations___- 5, 665, 028 | 6, 972, 156 | 7, 000, comm 
Financing: | hetwe 
Unobligated balance brought forward —58, 593 | —621, 156 | : 
Advances and reimbursements from— | meric 
Other accounts _ _- —3, 432 | recely 
Non-Federal sources (44 Stat. 576; 61 Stat. 501) 09 O88 ass eocnunalacapeeeeee 
Unobligated balance carried forward___- : 621, 156 Rtg a-[-soosepame fs SOHC 
Unobligated balance no longer available 50, 903 | ae ad 
——--— —|— priatl 
New obligational authority _ __ 6, 272, 100 | 6, 351, 000 7, 000, On To 
New obligational authority: | | discu 
Definite | 5, 667, 200 | 5, 676, 000 7, 000,00) F d 
Indefinite-._ 604, 900 | 675, 000 | all 





Appropriation ‘ 6, 272, 100 | 6, 351, 000 7, 000, 00) 
i | 


whicl 
tion | 
tem « 
are t! 


Object classification 









































| Wy 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimat dyste 
a ascii sats ne caitlin Arita iddadade ee milit 
Total number of permanent positions_.__.._.._--____- iisdek 587 | 607 665 § in gr 
Full-time equivalent of all other am eta ee ee | ine wsiwan ail ancient the / 
Average number of employees 35 aneo noes, Fd, 553 | 552 649 ” 
Number of employees at end of year.__....-...-.-------------| 600 | 607 685 Teles 
| — = —— | — = ’ 
Average GS grade and salary__......_._--- ep ote ae $4,550 14.7 $4,535 /45 $448 § Lang 
Average Salary of ungraded positions__.__.---- paises $7, 945 $7, 421 vello 
Direct obligations: Di 
01 Personal services: | | , ac 
Permanent positions... __- i ene ie Be hain $2,903,141 | $2,823,280 | $3, 340,310 § catio 
Positions other than perm: snent be 7 11, 938 - eee 
Other personal services __- SENET 342, 990 339, 720 385,00 Prece 
Total personal services...........--- Pr 3, 258, 069 | 3, 163, 000 3, 726, 000 gene 
02 Travel............- ne ee ee 96, 047 146, 000 | 146,00 | addi 
03 Transportation of things.............---.-.....------ 57, 383 | 68, 000 68, 000 (\ 
04 Communication services___-_-- pi ee ee 1, 271, 220 | 1, 256, 000 1, 313, 000 Ons 
05 Rents and utility services____.........-.....-----__---| 261, 536 | 295, 000 295, comy 
06 Printing and reproduction__-_-- AE ee oe stews 9, 568 | 10, 000 10, 000 
07 Other contractual services. __.-_.----_---.------------ 135, 818 | 588, 000 295,00 Ff cent 
08 Supplies and materials..........._-._...---------_----| 358, 726 | 322, 000 254, 000 
09 Equipment_________- ee Saeko Oe a 40, 412 944, 656 661, 5? prov 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions..-.-.------------| 160, 899 176, 000 | 228, 00 non 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- _-----....-..--.--- 4,868 |...... o<caslesonmnnen — 2: 
Te es ee eee eee 4, O88 3, 500 | 3, 50 
|. ee hy i eel ad 
pe a a ae | 5, 658, 634 6, 972, 156 7, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
08 Supplies and materials..................-...--- eee 6, 394 ee 
i stalin 5, 665, 028 a, 6, 972, 156 7, 000, 000 
i 
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Mr. SuepparD. Gentlemen, the next item under discussion by the 
committee is that of ‘ ‘Operation and maintenance, Alaska Communi- 
cation System.” 

General Cook, do you have a statement you wish to present to the 
committee ? 

General Coox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHerrarp. Make your presentation and we will not interrupt 

you until you have completed it. 
' General Coox. Mr. Peale and members of the committee, the 
Alaska Communication System was authorized by Congress on May 
96, 1900, to meet the requirement for military communications in 
Alaska. The operation and maintenance of this system since its estab- 
lishment has been the responsibility of the U.S. Army Signal Corps. 
Today this system provides telephone and telegraph and ‘leased wire 
services and teletype for both military and civilian users throughout 
the State of Alaska. Furthermore, its facilities are the vital link of 
wmmunications in the State of Alaska and between Alaska and other 
States and countries. It is part of an integrated communication net- 
vork that connects all military and other vital communications sys- 
tems in this area and provides, moreover, the only voice and record 
communication for the general public within the State of Alaska and 
between Alaska and the other States. Moneys collected from com- 
merical users — established tariffs are deposited as miscellaneous 
receipts in the U.S. Treasury. For the military and other Federal 
agencies, all services are provided without charge under this appro- 
priation. 

To illustrate the essential nature of this specific facility, which I am 
discussing, its integration with other military and Federal systems, 
uid the distances involved, I invite your attention to the map on 
which is shown the stations and facilities of the Alaska Communica- 
tion System. The red dots indicate the Alaska Communication Sys- 
tm operated switchboards or interconnection points. The red lines 
ure the long lines owned and operated by the Alaska Communication 
System. These lines provide the vital link with the tactical and other 
military long lines operated by the U.S. Air Force which are shown 
in green, the Federal Aviation Agenc lines which are shown in blue, 
the Alaska Railroad lines shown in ohacks, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. lines shown in brown and the long lines owned by the 

Canadian Government and/or Canadian companies are shown in 
vellow. 

During peak periods of the current fiscal year the Alaska Communi- 
cation System facilities have been and are saturated due to the un- 
precedented increase in traffic. It has been necessary to take emer- 
gency action during the past and current fiscal year to provide certain 
idditional key f facilities. In accordance with the authorization of 
Uongress, funds in the amount of $604,900, equal to 15 percent of the 
commercial receipts of fiscal year 1959, and $675,000, equal to 15 per- 
wnt of the estimated receipts of fiscal year 1960, are ‘being utilized to 
provide essential switchboards and terminal equipment ‘at strategic 
ints on the system. 
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Obligational authority of $7 million is being requested for open. 
tions during fiscal year 1961. This represents approximately th; 
same level of funding as for fiscal year 1960 as shown below. 


| Fiscal year Fiscal yey 
j 1960 | 196] 
































The decrease of approximately $600,000 for expansion of the systen 
is offset by Increased pe rsonnel costs tor oper: ations. For example 
$40,000 have been included to cover the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959 and the balance for 97 additional man-years r 
quired for telephone operators and maintenance technicians. Theg 
operators are needed to man the additional long-distance switchboard: 
now being procured. ‘The maintenance tec ‘hnicians, who replace 
military personnel, are required for the maintenance of approximately 
900 miles of open wire lines and station facilities. 

We are maintaining and operating the Alaska Communication Sys 
tem on a hand-to-mouth basis by simply replacing the most critical 
wornout and obsolete equipment and providing compatible equipment 
for the connecting link between the improved Air Force communica 
tions to the north with the commercial communications to the south 
A minimum of $686,000 will be required for this purpose in fiscal year 
1961. This will provide: 

(a) Urgently needed connections for compatibility with other mil 
tary long- Jine communications by the installation of high speed tele 
graph equipment totaling $304,000. 

(6) Necessary incoming selectors, outgoing trunks, and associated 
telephone equipment totaling $276,000. 

(c) Reliable interconnections with Palmer amounting to $33,000. 

(d) Radio equipment to permit reliable voice communications to 
military and commercial vessels in the Northern Pacific, Bering Sea, 
and the Arctic Ocean waters will require $73,000. 

All of the above facilities must be provided in fiscal year 1961 to 
insure the continuity and reliability of military as well as commercial 
traffic. 

As you gentlemen are aware, on February 23, 1959, the Secretary of 
Defense submitted a legislative proposal to Congress “to authorize the 
disposal of the Government-owned, long-lines communication facili- 
ties in the State of Alaska.” This proposal (H.R. 4879) was referred 
to the House Armed Services Committee. No hearings have yet been 
held, as far as I know. However, I would like to emphasize the point 
that, assuming the disposal is authorized by the present Congress, 
2 or 3 years will be required to complete the sale and to transfer the 
system to a commercial purchaser. Beginning fiscal year 1962, and 
until the disposal of the system, increasing budgets w ill be necessary 
just. to keep pace with the increasing communication requirement. 
E arly action on H.R. 4879 will clarify the planning for the future 
In the meantime, it is the Army’s responsibility to run the Alaska 
Communication System. 
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No request for new obligational authority for construction of build- 
ings, quarters, or utilities is being submitted this fiscal year ; however, 
as pointed out in the summary statement of the C omptroller of the 
Army, $50,000 in direct obligations will be incurred during fiscal year 
1961 to permit completion of projects previously author ized and begun 
in fiscal year 1960. 


This coneludes the ] — hts of the Alaska communication system 


Yr 
quire ments for fise a year 1961. With the assistance of my staff, I 
hall be glad to answer any qinniona. 


May. GEN. E. F. ©, Deputy CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER, ALASKA COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEM 


RRIEF RIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Maj. Gen. Earle F. Cook was born in Brooklyn. N.Y., on November 8, 1907. 
He entered the U.S. Military Academy in 1927 and was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the Coast Artillery Corps upon his graduation in 1931. In 1935 
he transferred to the Signal Corps and was graduated from the Signal Corps 
School at Fort Monmouth, N.J., in 1939. He was graduated also from the Armed 
Forces Staff College and the National War College. 

His major assignments include: Battery officer with the 4th and 65th Coast 
Artillery Regiments at Fort Amador, C.Z., and the 52d Coast Artillery at Fort 
Hancock, N.J. He was Chief of the Army Security Agency in Europe in 1945, 
assistant signal officer, 4th Army, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., assistant signal 
oficer. Headquarters, U.S. Army Pacific, and signal officer, Marshall Islands. 
He was also a member of Joint Task Force No. 3. He served as commanding 
officer of the White Sands Signal Corps Agency and as deputy commander of 
the U.S. Army Electronic Proving Grounds, Fort Huachuca. He was com- 
manding general of the U.S. Army Research and Development Laboratory, Fort 
Monmouth, N.J., and Chief of Research and Development Division of the Office 
of the Chief Signal Officer. He was appointed Deputy Chief Signal Officer in 
July 1959. 

General Cook was awarded the Legion of Merit and the Commendation Ribbon 
with Metal Pendant. 


Mr. Suerparp. Thank vou very much, General. 
We will insert pages 6—-a and 6 of the justifications in the record. 
(The pages follow :) 

Operation and maintenance, Alaska Communication Syste ” 


SUMMARY—PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS (DIRECT AND REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





| Estimate 
| Actual, i ae ee 
fiscal year 
1959 Fiscal year | Fiscal vear 
1960 1961 
| 
| 





SECTIO 2 EXPLANATION O SICNIFICANT VARIATIONS 


dditional 78 positions with 64 man-vears of telephone operators and 33 


irs of communication equipment maintenance personnel are required to 
nd maintain the switehboards and equipment of the svstem in order to 


the projected increase in traffic. 
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Direct obligations (direct obligations or funded costs) 


—— 


Estimate 
| Actual, a 
Project | Title fiscal year 
1959 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1960 1961 


/ 
0823 | Construction of telephone, telegraph, and cable sys- 
tems A a ee aed $1, 161, 156 $613, 000 
0824 | Construction of radio systems. i eR oa Iie ieee. 135, 000 73,00 


SS en 


Subtotal . 1, 296, 156 
0821 | Operation of the system a ei $4, 248, 004 4, 234, 000 
0822 | Maintenance of the communic: ations SYS ste m._. Bs : , 190, 954 1, 215, 000 
0826 Maintenance of buildings and appurtenances______-- 219, 676 227, 000 


Subtotal oe 5, 658, 634 | 5, 676, 000 


5, 658, 684 | 3, 972, 156 | 


USE OF REVENUES COLLECTED 


Mr. Suerrarp. The record of the past several years very definitely 
indicates that all revenues are deposited to the Treasury even though 
the appropriation language authorizes the use of 15 percent of such 
revenues. 

In the light of these repeated assurances, do you not think the com- 
mittee should have been advised before pr oceeding to use revenues! 

General Travs. Mr. Chairman, I honestly cannot answer that ques- 
tion. I would like to consult with the legal people in the Comptroller's 
Office to get their opinion. Iam not prepared to answer that question 
at this time. 

Mr. Suerparp. How long do you think it will require to get the 
information, to have it in the record, and return it here? 

General Travs. I will have it returned with the transcript. 

Mr. Surprrarp. Thank you. 

(The information requested follows :) 

As you know, the language of the Appropriation Act permits the Army to 
utilize up to 15 percent of current year receipts of the Alaska communication 
system for the purposes of the appropriation. Congress always has been gen- 
erous in their support of this language proviso which authorizes the use of 
15 percent of receipts. Prior to fiscal year 1960, the receipts of the Alaska com- 
munication system had not been utilized. However, because of urgent require- 
ments for modernization and improvements in fiscal year 1960, the Bureau of 
the Budget apportioned 15 percent of the receipts for use by the Army. It was 
felt that the regular semiannual report by the Department of Defense to the 
Congress, covering all reprograming actions, would be the proper method of 
reporting the utilization of the receipts. Accordingly, the report covering all 
reprograming actions through December 15, 1959, including utilization of 15 
percent of receipts, was transmitted by the Department of the Army to the 
Department of Defense on December 15, 1959, and in turn by the Department of 
Defense to Congress on January 25, 1960. 


Mr. Suerparp. Do you think your programs would be seriously 
affected if the committee reduced the use of revenue to, say, 2 2 percent! 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, you do feel that you are presently 
utilizing—for the purpose of your monetary request here—this 
soundly, and you could not take 2 percent out of it one way or the 
other? Am I to accept your answer on that. basis? 

General Coox. I understand you to say reduce it to 2 percent from 
15 percent. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. The question is: Do you think your programs would 
be seriously affected if the committee reduced the use of the revenue to 
2 percent ¢ 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. How many military personnel will be relieved for 
other duties by the employment of the proposed additional civilians 
in 1961? 

General Coox. None, sir, is the answer. 

Mr. Suepparp. None? 

General Cook. None, sir. 

EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. On page 4 of your statement, you refer to a series 
of improved equipments to be installed. Can you relate each of these 
to a specific military requirement and explain the suitability or ad- 
vantage to commercial operation in the event of sale? 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

The increased equipment which will be put in covers some 32 switch- 
board positions. These are to take care of, and meet the requirements 
for, expanded traffic in several locations; for example, Fairbanks, An- 
chorage, Ketchikan are the three principal ones. Whether this system 
is operated commercially or by the military, it will be necessary to ex- 
pand this number of sw itchboard positions. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, what you are telling me is that if 
private business takes over the operation as of tomorrow, these im- 
provements will have to be effected ? 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

With respect. to the selectors, outgoing trucks and associated equip- 
ment, this 1s the necessary ancillary equipment that goes with the 
switchboard positions. 

Mr. Frioop. If the gentleman will yield, it will not be taken over 
by private industry until they are installed ? ? 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. SuHerrarp. At page 249 of part 4 of our hearings last year, it 
was testified that civilian personnel would increase by “20. On page 
9 of the justifications for this year, there is a request for 33 man-years 
and $302,000, with the statement that— 


These maintenance personnel were employed a portion of fiscal year 1960 * * *, 


How many people were really employed ? 

General Coox. There is an increase of 33 man-years in this project 
in fiscal year 1961, sir. 

Mr. Sieprarp. In other words, you have, you may say, an idiosyn- 
cracy here and you show 20 positions that c: annot be filled for 33 man- 
years? How do you balance one out against the other in your 
statement ¢ 

General Coox. I do not recognize the 20 figure, sir. 

We will furnish that for the record when the transer ipt comes back. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. 

(‘The information referred to follows :) 


INCREASE OF 33 MAN-YEARS FOR MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL 


The net increase of 20 civilian personnel applied to the increase in fiscal year 
1%0 to 607 over the fiscal year 1959 authorized strength of 587. The 33 man- 
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years of maintenance personnel shown in the justifications as increased average 
strength for fiscal year 1961 over fiscal year 1960, has no relationship to the 20 
spaces mentioned above. In the one instance we are talking about numbers of 
authorized positions, fiscal year 1960 over fiscal year 1959. In the other instances 
we are talking about average employment fiscal year 1961 over fiseal year 1960, 


RECEIPTS 


Mr. Surrrarp. On page 2 of your statement, you refer to moneys 
collected from commercial operations being deposited in the Treasury. 
[ wish you would put in the record at this point the same type of in- 
formation reflected on page 251 of last year’s hearings. 

General Cook. Yes,sir. It will be done. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Alaska communication system—Commercial receipts 


Net deposits 
| to Treasury 


1958... r $3, 827, 104 $3, 827, 104 
1959 eb a ; . Sti . ile , 151, 660 4, 151, 660 
TD Bac aisak oe oueky cheeks wom Seals Wome thee a a , 500, 000 3, 895, 100 
[oen.*..... at Dees pdieacne eae : - , 600, 000 3, 925, 000 


i Projected. 


Mr. SuepparD. Questions, the gentleman on my right? 

Mr. Norrews.. I believe the communications system in Alaska was 
authorized about. 1900 7 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreti. You use both military and civilian facilities, do you 


not ? 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreti. What. is the status now of the bill that was introduced 
in Congress to let the lines go to commercial enterprises? What is the 
status of H.R. 4879? 

General Coox. This proposal was referred to the House Armed 
Services Committee and no hearings have been held, as far as I know. 

Mr. Norrety. Has any effort been made to have the Alaska Rail- 
road, as far as any of you know, given over to private enterprise? 

General Travs. It is not related to this project. 

Mr. Norrett. You know what I am talking about, the Alaska 
Railroad ? 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrei. Of course; that comes under another committee. 

I believe that is all. 

Mr. Foon. I have just been looking at the map behind you, Gen- 
eral, to refresh my picture of Alaska. I was up there in September 
about the time General Michaelis was there and we went around to 
take a look at some of this operation. 

An oversized hand grenade would put that whole show out of 
business very quickly, would it not ? 

General Coox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Here is the great 49th State, Alaska, our advanced out- 
post, vis-a-vis Kamchatka Peninsula, which is loaded with everything 
from cap pistols to IRBM’s, and that is our communication system for 
Alaska and SAC bases of the South ? 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fuoop. They refer laughingly in Alaska to the “South 48.” 
ave you heard that one? 

General C ‘os Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I did not know I was a member of the southern dele- 
vation until I went to church one day and I heard the priest talking 
bout “South 48” and then it daw ned on me. I ama member of the 
guthern bloc now. 

Of course, surface communications are not fit to talk about, are 
they £ 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. Then we have very difficult seasonal problems. It gets 
very cold up in that neck of the woods? 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I am just examining in my mind’s eye the defense 
potentials for Alaska under general or, more particularly, limited 
war—ground and air. 

Alaska is now a State. Has she indicated any interest in the devel- 
pment of her communications as a State to you ‘ / 

‘General Coox. I think we can answer that; yes. 

There has been an unprecedented increase in traffic. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure Alaska and its population have contributed 
trafic, but what else, as a State. The traflic contribution merely 
magnifies your problem. It does not help it any. 


INTEREST IN PURCHASE OF SYSTEM 


Has the State senate, legislature, the Governor, or anybody in 
\laska been interested in this problem other than contributing to 


sincreasing traffic ? 

(General Coox. I know of none, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Did the State indicate any interest in taking over this 
ommunication system ? 

General Cook. I know of none, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Have any private interests been in very active com- 
uunication with you lately about buying this operation ? 

(reneral Cook. Yes, sir. We have had interest from several. 

Mr. Froop. The same ones we know about for 10 years, I presume? 
Any new customers ? 

General Cook. Yes, sir. We do have a new customer, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Who was that poor, benighted soul ? 

General Coox. May I go off the rec ord? 

Mr. Froop. Why ? If this is a security matter, yes: but if you do 
tot like to name some joker who wants to buy this line, no. 

(freneral Coox. This was the Raytheon Co., sir. 

The Raytheon Co. was extremely interested in knowing about the 
Alaska communication system in its entirety and the status of the 
resent, bill. 

Mr. Froop. Then, in fair ness to the Raytheon people, give the names 
ftwo or three others who, in the last 10 years, have been prominently 
nentioned, I know them and everybody knows, but in fairness to 
he Raytheon Co., who are they ? 

General Coox. A.T. & T., LT. & T., General Telephone and a group 
{independent companies, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Will you, for the record, detail, as far as security will 
ermit, the nature, type, kind, and dollar cost of physical installations 
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we have put into this communication system in Alaska since A.T. &T 
10 years ago first talked to us about this? 
I am just wondering how long we are going to have to wait unt! 
the prospective purchaser is satisfied that we have put in a nice jp. 
stallation up there before he really gets concerned about it. 
General Coox. We will furnish this information with the transeripi, 
sir. 
(The information follows :) 


Alaska communication system—Facilities added from fiscal year 1950 to fiscal yeu 


1961 













































Wire and Radio facili- Fire protec- Quarters, 
Fiscal year | cable facili- | ties | tion facilities | buildings Total 
ties | | and utilities 

—_——_— — —-— —— _ - _ ——— ra —— — 
1950_.. $164, 82% Beinn Sopp inetone = $422, 71 
1951_._..- 235, 041 3,87 70, 740 |. $96, 393 4, 202, 174 
he dat ok chs ara is eben Rose 397, 834 | 68, 763 -- -| 5, 128, 107 5, 594, 704 
nie teria aa | 89, 309 314, 641 563, 501 967, 45) 
RR cen eee a cigs n-----|  4980;138 | 252, 152 |..-... | 822, 211 5, 424, fll 
1955___ ; : eS: 2, 599, 518 Se Dooce hae 368, 285 3, 088, 7% 
1956__- Se 280,919 |... 23, 661 304, 58 
1957... oe $300, 000 | 503, 891 803, 8 
eg ee 299,816 |____.- 43, 749 | : 343, 565 
BN shige cas im ehnpeid ob ceed aes ’ gaa  caksadonsdEGeaes 57, 471 57,41 
1960. ee ee 11,161,156 | 1 135,000 | _. —e 1 564, 738 1 1, 860,84 
cei. .is ebb awot 1 613, 000 | 173,000 |. 1 50, 000 1736, 000 

Total........-.-----.------| 10,191,554 | 5, 093,109 | 343,749 | 8,178,258 | 28, 806, 








1 Estimate. 


Mr. Fioop. Some one of these days this is going to be one of the most 
exciting and inviting purchases in the history of the U.S. Govern 
ment. I am just wondering when the demarcation line will come 
about and when we will have put enough of the t taxpayers’ dollars into 
this communications system to make it sufficiently inviting, knowing 
what happens to costs on Government purchases and the sacrifice We 
will have to make, if and when that long-awaited day comes. I am 
curious to see what the round, fat figures will look like. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueppagp. Mr. Minshall? 























VALUE OF FACILITIES 





Mr. Mrinsuaryi. How much of an investment do you have there! 
What would be a fair market price for the installation as of now! 
General Coox. If you are talking solely of the ACS 
Mr. Mrinswauu. Are the Raytheon people, A.T. & T., interested in 
the whole “shebang” or part of it? 

General Coox. They are interested in the whole communications 
network. 

Mr. Mrnsuaui. What is the fair market value for tax purposes, if 
nothing else, today? What is its valuation ? 

General Coox. Our book value would be approximately $158 mil- 
lion total, including the Alaska Communication System, Air Force 
system, and the Federal Aviation Agency system. 

Mr. Minsuauy. That includes everything? 
General Cook. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Minsuauu. That is all I have. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand that is the only way we have talked sale. 

General Coox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We have had all kinds of propositions from buying a 
telephone pole to a switchboard, but this is a package, or it “ain’t.” 


CONTRACT OPERATION OF CERTAIN LINES 


Mr. Sueprarp. With regard to the Alaska Communication System, 
and I may be in error in my concept in this, it has been my thinking 
you presently have that operation contracted out to firms for the mili- 
tary in an operational capacity, construction, and so forth. Is that 
still prevalent ? 

General Cook. No,sir. This is not the case. 

Mr. Suerparp. Who presently is operating those lines reflected on 
the chart you have testified to during your presentation ? 

General Coox. If you take the lines in red, they are operated by 
the military. 

Mr. Suepparp. All of them? 

(ieneral Coox. Yes, sir. If you take the lines in green, they are 
operated under contract from the Air Force. 

Mr. SuePpPArD. Do you know who the contractor is? 

General Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Who? 

General Coox. I.T. & T. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. W ho j is doing the maintenance of those lines as of 
the moment? Is that done under contract to a civilian organization 
or by the military exclusively ¢ 

General Coox. Again, the red line by the military and the green 
line by contract. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SueprarD. What particular location reflected on that chart 
functions as a central, cumulative operation, if there is such a thing / 

General Cook. Anchorage and Fairbanks are your two main ones. 

Mr. SuepparD. They are the two headuarters operations at which, I 
presume, the major board operations are conducted within the area 
if I might use that terminology ? 

General Coox. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. Of the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your ap- 
pearance. 

This committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 
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AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 


WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. R. E. WILSON, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA-.- 
TIONS (LOGISTICS) 

VICE ADM. H. P. SMITH, USN, CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

VICE ADM. R. B. PIRIE, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
(ATR) 

REAR ADM. P. D. STROOP, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF NAVAL WEAPONS 

REAR ADM. R. K. JAMES, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

REAR ADM. B. W. HOGAN, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND 
SURGERY 

REAR ADM. E. J. PELTIER, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND 
DOCKS 

REAR ADM. J. W. BOUNDY, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND 
ACCOUNTS 

REAR ADM. G. R. DONAHO, USN, ASSISTANT VICE CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS, DIRECTOR OF NAVAL ADMINISTRATION 

CAPT. A. S. MILLER, USN, DIRECTOR, NAVAL PETROLEUM AND OIL- 
SHALE RESERVES 

REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER OF THE 
NAVY 

REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR 

OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


wie 


Program by activities: | 
Direct obligations | 
1. General expenses, Navy senuaren ‘ | $86,878,247 | $91,446,000 | $91, 773,000 
2. We: spons and facilities . ....-- ‘ | 974,334,993 | 989,305,000 | 943, 235,000 
3. Ships and facilities ~ 777, 113,708 | 858,494,000 | 855, 664, 000 
4. Medical care_-_---- Sec base os yee 94,852,753 | 98,310, 000 95, 940, 000 
5. Civil engineering -.__-- aes si 101, 686, 045 | 92, 466,000 | 98, 633, 000 
6. Servicewide supply aE Ee : 5 299, 434.131 | 288,575,000 | 290, 239, 000 
7. Servicewide operations. paid en | 174,933,731 | 184, 490,000 | 172, 392, 000 
8. Naval petroleum reserves - : 1, 668,179 | 2, 124, 000 2, 124, 000 
Total direct obligations | _-_-_- aeons ; 2, 510, 901, 787 |2, 605, | 2,5 550, 0, 00 


210, 000 | 





Reimbursable obligations: 


1. General expenses, Navy personnel ii s 5, 666, 679 8, 000, 000 5, 200, 000 
2. Weapons and facilities - --- eoniciiccsmsesncsas| (OL ae oee | «(eee | 60,727, 000 
3. Ships and facilities ___-_-- baaoad ea 24,919,947 | 29,382,000 17, 982, 000 
4. Medical care ; ‘ ‘ 23,400,143 | 23, 924, 000 | 24, 460, 000 
5. Civil engineering --- Vetcti anes _...-| 26,218,918 | 31, 506, 000 | 12, 500, 000 
6. Servicewide supply _- Cees Pes | 16,651,733 | 15, 268, 026 | 16, 268, 000 
7. Servicewide operations 5, 619, 526 17, 840, 000 | 17, 321, 000 

. Naval petroleum reserves : 28, —_ ---- 





Total reimbursable obligations. _- ; 154, 432, 820 191, 937, 000 153, 458, 000 





Subtotal ; seer - 2, 665. 334, 607 |2, 797,147,000 | 2, 703, 458, 000 
Less intrafund oblig: utions ss : ; 35, 772, 230 42, 136, 039 36, 475, 000 






Total obligations dates . saimine '2, 629, 562, 377 12, 755, 010, 961 | 2, , 666, 983, 000 
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1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 
| 


-|—._—$$ $$ |] —________ 
| | | 
1 $46, 735, 000 

—23, 992, 593 





—$11, 5: 





, 350 





-$16, 412, 873 | 


— 722, 105 


11, 552, 350 


2,172 | 


—13, 026, 902 
—1, 264, 326 


—5, 014, 000 
| —129, 633, 333 
| 


—108, 346, 000 


—7, 346, 879 | 
16, 412, 873 | 
17, 386, 529 | 


—9, 571, 000 —8, 637, 000 
11, 552, 350 }.-. ae 
5, 900, 000 ota ese 





2, 574, 463, 907 |2, 611,110,000 | 2, 550, 000, 000 


, 575, 515, 900 


2, 611, 220, 000 


| 
| 
} 


2, 550, 000, 000 


— 467,000 |-.-. 


—525, 000 |. 
| | 

—59,993 | 110,000 |__- 

renders 


2, 550, 000, 000 





2, 574, 463, 907 |2, 611. 110, 000 


he 1959 activities for the following appropriations are reflected in these schedules for comparative 
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Object classification 























—_——— eee 
| 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estima: 71 
NAVY | 
1 
Total number of permanent positions 175, 162 | 164, 627 165, 7 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions | 77 | 77 i 
Average number of all employees | 167, 527 | 156, 941 160, 313 
Number of employees at end of year_. 162, 816 | 154, 451 | 161 4 
= Se ————_——__ 
Average GS grade and salary - - 6.1 $5, 384 | 6.1 $5,425 | 6.1 $5, 44 get 
Average salary of ungraded positions $5, 048 | $5, 176 $5,183 Vf 
= | > — |—_—== oti 
Personal service obligations: | "N 
Permanent positions |} $831, 361, 324 $792, 995, 704 $823, 397, 8 
Positions other than permanent 341, 638 | 352, 700 350, 6 
Other personal services 29, 299, 366 29, 166, 491 27, 181, 914 
Total personal service obligations 861,002,328 | 822,514,895 | 850, 930, 30: 
Direct obligations: | } “oi | 
0! Personal services 826, 995, 680 785, 400,795 | 813, 913, 595 
02 Travel 32, 437, 831 35, 070, 560 36, 192. 98 
03 Transportation of things | 81, 689, 877 81, 275, 900 | 79, 595, 70 
04 Communication services 17, 646, 917 | 21, 850, 400 | 24, 104, 50) 
05 Rents and utility services 52, 496,361 | 56, 044, 200 5S. 600, 40 
06 Printing and reproduction 13, 799, 456 14, 143, 200 16, 363, 20 
07 Other contractual services 592, 464, 432 675, 538, 810 * 264, 182 
Services performed by other agencies | 78, 708, 079 | 76, 107, 800 7, 01, 2) 
Labor contracts with foreign governments !_ | 17, 664, 658 17, 830, 400 | 
Private foreign labor contracts 2 1, 180, 150 939, 000 5, 
08 Supplies and materials | 583, 816, 654 | S61, 167 Ip 
09 Equipment 52, 469, 949 81,: 37, 499,370 | 
10 Lands and structures 3, 463, 813 | 3, 127, 000 | 2, 810, 000 _— 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions | 53, 066, 909 50, 802, 775 53, 285, 783 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 92, 894 95, 000 94, 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 1, 164, 678 1, 195, 000 1, 217, 0 é 
15 Taxes and assessments 700, 763 | 686, 300 | R59, 2 
— —_ = — a 
Subtotal 2, 509, 859, 101 | 2, 590, 665, 000 | 2, 531, 250, ow 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally 
charged to object classes 07, 08, and 09_. | 3, 284, 463 | 4, 680, 000 4, 525, 00 
Total direct obligations. —_-- 7 2, 506, 574,638 | 2, 585, ORs, 000, | | 2, 526, 725, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
01 Personal services. 34, 006, 648 37, 114, 100 37, 016, 8 
02 Travel. 257, 656 352, 000 | 346, 50 
03. Transportation of things ; 33, 053 115, 500 117, 500 
04 Communication services 2, 232, 848 3, 712, 800 | 3, 635, 800 
05 Rents and utility services 3, 646, 355 4, 039, 500 | 4, 085, 900 
06 =Printing and reproduction 33, 835 30, 200 | 31, 0 
7 Other contractual services ; , 36, 686, 132 76, 438, 102 57, 254, 500 
08 Supplies and materials_- 55, 174, 298 | 49, 637,172 | 46, 916, 300 
09 Equipment 20, 519, 378 18, 468, 926 2, 009, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 1, 834, 447 2, 019, 500 | 2, 034, 400 
15 Taxes and assessments- 3 8,170 | 9, 200 | 10, 100 
, il 7 | (can ee | 
Total reimbursable obligations c see 154, 432, 820 191,937,000 | 153,458,000 | 
Subtotal ..| 2,661, 007, 2, 777, 922, 000 | 2, G80, 183, 000 
Less intrafund obligations | 35, 772, 2% 42, 136, 039 36, 475, 00 i 
Total, Navy - tare 2, 625, 23 2, 735, 785, 961 | 2, 643, 708, 000 
ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION | 
07 Other contractual services 4,327, 149 | 19, 225, 000 23, 275, 000 
Total obligations ee _..----| 2,629, 562,377 | 2,755,010, 961 | 2, 666, 983, 000 


Average number of persons: 1959, 17,003; 1960, 16,903; 1961, 16,764. 
2 Average number of persons: 1959, 555; 1960, 441; 1961, 269. 


Mr. Suepparp. The committee will come to order. We are met this | ,, 
afternoon for the purpose of pein to the testimony on “Opera- |g 
tion and maintenance, Navy.’ I understand the general statement is | / 
to be given the committee by Vice Adm. R. E. Wilson. 
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CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT AND SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS 


We will insert pages N-3-18 and 9 in the record at this point. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR Fiscat YEAR 1961 


Civilian employment summary, comparative man-years by major actwity 
































| 
| Difference 
Major activity | 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 1961 com- 
| | pared with 
1960 
} | 
1 | General expenses, Navy personnel. ---} 8, 145 8, 142 | 8, 096 —46 
} 2 | Weapons and facilities............-..- 80, 527 | 73, 104 72, 024 —1, 080 
3 | Ships and facilities... ..-77--2-72-727| 12,117 | 12, 252 | 12, 302 +50 
| 41 Medical care. .......... o---2--------| 7, 264 | 7, 342 | 7,497 | +155 
| | Civil engineering 7 a 11, 422 10, 102 10, 059 | —43 
| Servicewide supply_............------ 34, 402 | 31, 861 | 31, 223 —638 
7 | Servicewide operations = 19, 060 19, 461 | 19, 096 — 365 
x | Naval petroleum reserves aseaon 16 16 | WO Pod ccienacemeens 
Total comparative man-years __| 172, 953 | 162, 280 160, 313 —1, 967 
Net adjustment for comparative | 
DSR ca ccitentcenioiés Sail 5, 426 | —5, 339 |. sania 4-5, 339 
} ! Average number of all employ- | | | 
i ees in budget document. _.---| 167, 527 156, 941 | 160, 313 +3, 372 
| 4 
Summary of comparative obligations 
’ | | | 
jor Difference 
tivity Major activity 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | 1961 com- 
| | pared with 
| 1960 
cas oa | |__| annie 
1 | General expenses, Navy personnel....- | $86,048, 247 | $90, 533,000 | $91,773,000 | +$1, 240, 000 
2} Weapons and facilities_. ...------| 936, 707, 256 | 926, 725, 000 943, 235. 000 +16, 510, 000 
3 | Ships and facilities. _-.--- ; _....-| 753,933,441 | 827,681,000 | 855, 664, 000 +-27, 983, 000 
{| Medical care e360 x bb bi dacdetak | 93,074,848 | 96,375,000 | 95, 940, 000 —435, 000 
5 | Civil engineering sella 95, 277, 147 99, 0893, 000 98, 633, 000 — 460, 000 
rvicewide supply _-eecece--| 300,010,131 | 280, 596, 000 290, 239, 000 +643, 000 
Servicewide operations_ - | 160,779,775 | 166, 168, 000 72, 392, 000 +-6, 224, 000 
| Naval petroleum reserves... | 1, 668, 179 | 2, 124, 000 FTIR Bikncimdadeccns 
Total comparative obligations _- 12, 427, 499, 024 |2, 498, 295, 000 12, 550, 000, 000 +-51, 705, 000 
Adjustment for free assets from stock | | 
drawdown me _----| —6, 998,000 |_. ..-| +6, 998, 000 
Net vijustment for comparative | 
} transfers ‘ | +-83, 402, 763 | +113, 913, 000 | —113, 913, 000 
Total direct obligations in | 
budget document-_- __.__|}2, 510, 901, 787 |2, 605, 210, 000 |2, 550,000,000 | —55, 210,000 
GENERAL STATEMENT 
Mr. Suepparp. Please proceed with your statement, Admiral. 


BRIEF BioGRAPHICAL SKETCH oF Vice ApM. Ratpn E. Wiitson, USN 

Ralph Ensign Wilson was born on June 29, 1902, in Boulder, Colo. He grad- 
lated from the U.S. Naval Academy on June 5, 1924. 

Prior to World War II he qualified to command submarines, received a master 
of science degree from Columbia University, and served in various ships and 
stations of the Navy. During World War II he commanded the destroyer 
Buchanan when it sank a Japanese cruiser during the Battle of Savo Island, 
served as naval liaison officer on the staff of the commanding general of Guadal- 
canal, served as assistant operations officer and later as operations officer of 
commander, South Pacific Force and South Pacific area. He was operations 
officer of the 3d Fleet during its decisive engagements with the enemy. 
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Subsequent to World War II he served as Director of Welfare in the By 
of Naval Personnel, accompanied Fleet Admiral Halsey on an inspection to 
of U.S. naval missions in South America, served as deputy director of the Arm 
Navy petroleum board and chief of the Tanker Section of the Office of the Ch; 
of Naval Operations, attended the National War College, served as commandip: 
officer of the cruiser U.S.S. Worcester, served as ‘chief of staff and deputy coy 
mand r, Military Sea Transportation Service, was promoted to 


rear admira 
in 1951, commanded Cruiser Division 8 and participated in evacuation of th 
Tachen Islands, served as Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (General Play 
ning). He was designated Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Logisties) ap 
promoted to vice admiral in December 1957. 

His decorations include the Navy Cross, Legion of Merit with three go 
stars and combat V, Bronze Star Medal with gold star and combat V, and th 
Presidential Unit Citation Ribbon. 

\ a Wis IN. Mr. Chairman and ventlem n of the CO} imaitter 
Tam Vi Adm. R. i. Wilson 1, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations fo 
i deities It Is ag Win mv } vilee re to present to this committee the 
Navy’s request for funds a r the ap] ropriation, “Oneratior ane 
maintenance, Navy.” 

Admiral Ensey has explained previously the changes in bureau or- 
ganization and appropriation structure which have occurred sine 
you age ‘red this appropri it) 10n last year. 

> N: avy 5 oper ilION and His vl] tenance ao lars are most Vers til 


Ili WI ha th ey do. They buy the mater) ia. d services to keep our ever- 


ivy on the line to meet any sapien tak They give us th 
? 
i 


{ 
r Na 
] 
Sik 


: 4 4 
evita } 


s and technieal and seientific knowledge of thousands of 
civilian a eknrtnenn who back up the fleet. They provide for the over- 
haul of our ships and aircraft. They care for the Navy’s sick and, 
when necessary. for their burial. These funds make it possible to 
train our people and to keep pace with a runaway technology. ‘They 
fix everythin 2 from blown hotles tubes to our most comp! icated wea 
pons. O. & - M. dollars are the fuel for the N: avy’s operational engine 
When the mixture is too lean, the engine is sluggish. When the mix- 
ture is right, it purrs and takes us smoothly on our way. 

The — and maintenance «Aap iene now encompasses 
many of the activities which go to make our present Navy an effective 
fighting force. The $2.5 billion requ — represents the minimum new 
money we need to meet our immedi responsibilities for prov iding 
effective naval forces now. This sum is 21.2 percent of Navy's total 
budget. It competes for funds with those accounts needed to build 
the future Navy. We have struck a good but frugal balance, in these 
requests. 

We have set up three basic priorities. These are fleet operations, 


fleet maintenance, and fleet logistic support. 


1D} 
eg 
FLEET OPERATIONS 


Operation of ships and aircraft is our No. 1 priority because above 
all we must have the funds to carry out flight hour and steaming plans 


to put ships and planes at sea for deploym ent and for training. 
Ship and aircraft maintenance is No. 2. We must maintain these 
in top fighting condition. Part and parcel of this etfort is the train- 
ing of our officers and enlisted men to maintain increasingly compli- 
cated and expensive equipment. 
Certain elements of the Navy Shore Establishment are used directly 
by the fleet in operation and training. Upkeep of these activities 1s 
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No. 3 in priority because our ships and aircraft look to them for 
logistic support—No. 3 only in the sense of a third unit of a set of 
meshed gears. 

Adherence to these priorities gives us the capability of maintaining 
maximum readiness possible within fund limits. While this appro- 
priation provides for a smaller active fleet and supporting Shore 
Establishment compared with 1960, the increased costs of expan ding 
programs such as the POLARIS weapon system, the fleet rehabilita- 
tion and modernization program, nuclear f iel, and the new civilian 
health nsun ince program will require a slightly higher level of fund- 
ing in order to provide for a balanced program, 

I would like now to discuss with you ship maintenance, aircraft 
maintenance and the Navy’s supporting Shore Establishment. 

Since the end of the Korean war in 1953, active fleet ships have been 
reduced by 267, from 1,129 to 862 on January 1, 1960, and will be 
reduced to 817 prior to the beginning of fiscal year 1961. This re- 
duction in ships without a commensurate reduction in commitments 
has greatly increased operational demands. [or example, average 
fuel consumpti on per ship today is 34 percent more than in 1953. We 
now have to work our ships and personnel much harder. 


FLEET MAINTENANCE 


A large part of our fleet is old. Seventy-eight percent of the pres- 
ent active fleet ships were built under World War II or prior pro- 
grams and will reach the end of their useful life during the next few 
years. Useful life varies by ship type but in all cases relates to 

relative wear, mi oe e opportunities, and obsolescence of equi p- 
ment. Protracted and accelerated operations, while increasing the 
rate of wear in our ships have left less time for maintenance. Last 
year, it was my unpleasant duty to report that the materiel readiness 
of the fleet was not a pretty picture. You approved the corrective 
measures we advocated. The fleet rehabilitation and modernization 
program provides the means to stem the onrushing block obsolescence 
of ships of the fleet. The money which was appropriated in fiscal 
year 1960 for this purpose has been committed. Two ships, one de- 
stroyer and one submarine, have been completed with excellent re- 
sults. Thirty-four ships are now in the yards or will enter prior to 
the end of fiscal year 1960. The fact th: at so many of the ships are 
approaching or are beyond their statutory age limit is not indicative 
that the ships are of no value. It does explain the necessity for con- 
tinuing onr efforts in rehabilitating and modernizing many of these 
ships. This is the basis for the continued FRAM program. In fiscal 
year 1961 we plan to do this work on 41 ships. This program pro- 
jected throueh 1961 will inelude 57 destroyers, 3 submarines, and 17 

types for a total of 77 ships. Fifty-five of these are in the 
Mark IT program funded under operation and maintenance and the 
remainder which are more extensively converted are under the ship- 
building and conversion funds. But neither projected new construc- 
tion nroorams nor the FRAM program 1s suffici ‘tent to preve nt laroe re 
re rs of our active ships from becoming overage in the next few 
years. In spite of new construction and FRAM, 229 ships of today’s 
fleet will be overage in 1960, and an additional 69 will become overag 
in 1961. 
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Twenty-eight of those ships are now scheduled for inactivation 
before the end of this fiscal year. We will have at the end of this 
fiscal year 201 ships overage in the fleet at that time. 

A long and continuing effort is required to improve the materiel 
condition of the fleet. 

A primary indicator of the amount of backlog maintenance and re- 
pairs with which we are faced is the list of repair items required in 
the FRAM ships which have been started. Our estimates, given to 
you last year, have been confirmed or in some cases increased as the 
work has enabled us to better determine actual conditions. 

Our daily indicators of materie] readiness and materiel condition 
are the casualty reports and the Board of Inspection and Survey 
reports. 

In order to be better able to evaluate materiel casualties in our ships 
all of them are required to carefully report all significant machinery, 
hull, and electrical failures. These are called casualty reports. The 
number of these materiel casualties continue to increase. The Board 
of Inspection and Survey inspects active fleet ships prior to each 
regular overhaul, and in no case at a greater interval than every 3 
years. The percentage of ships reported in unsatisfactory materiel 
condition by the Board has increased in a 414 year period from 40 
to 72 percent. The rising trend in unsatisfactory Board inspections 
and casualty reports is not a coincidence but is directly related to 
debilitation of active fleet ships. Because of the back log of materiel 
deficiencies it will take some time before these trends can be reversed. 
Continued vigorous effort and adequate funding is required. 

In addition to the FRAM overhauls we have budgeted for 316 
regular ship overhauls and 25 interim availabilities. Each regular 
overhaul will be thorough, based on sound engineering practices. In- 
terim availabilities will be done for some types to the extent necessary 
to insure continued reliability between regular overhauls. 

An adequate operating sc hedule and a solid maintenance program 
are no less important for aircraft than for ships. Safety of flight 
is involved here. Reduction in safety is measured in terms of human 
lives, injuries, and lost planes we cannot afford to replace. In sup- 
port of planned flight operations, the fiscal vear 1961 aircraft pro- 
gram consists of aproximately 1,731 aircraft overhauls (including 
progressive maintenance patterned after that used by commercial 
airlines), 2,274 aircraft reworks, and 8,848 aircraft engine overhauls. 
The progressive aircraft rework concept was introduced in 1960 and 
has been established as an improved method of providing mainte- 
nance support for the entire life of the aircraft, reducing out-of- 
service time, and increasing availability of new and modern aircraft 
with no decrease in safety and mission standards. Progressive air- 
craft, rework will be per formed at approximately 15-month intervals 
for the systematic incorporation of changes and the accomplishment 
of other work necessary to sustain and improve operational readiness. 

The combat readiness and effectiveness of the fleet aviation operat- 
ing forces are dependent upon the level of operation and maintenance 
funds provided. 

FLEET SUPPORT 


To maintain and operate the fleet requires skilled personnel. Funds 
ire requested in the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation to 
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provide for the necessary training of our officers and men. The ac 
celerating advances in technology are greatly increasing the Navy's 
requirements in the field of training and technical education. In 
order to keep pace with those changes, the Navy 1s reorienting cur- 
ricula and accelerating training in such important fields as nuclear 
propulsion, advanced weapons systems, electronics, and engineering. 
This will result in the attainment of an improved education base for 
the Navy as a whole and assist in providing the quality of skilled 
personnel required by the new more complex weapons. The training 
program is aimed directly toward the objective of providing skilled 
personnel to maintain and operate the fleet, its weapons, and pro- 
vide for its support. 

All of these things I have mentioned cost a great deal of money. 
The cancer of inflation, alone, takes an inexorable toll. It constantly, 
silently, forces decisions to reduce manpower, ships, planes, and every- 
thing else. To help offset increased costs, we are following a vigor- 
ous program of economy, particularly in our Shore Establishment. 
Our civil engineering program, about which you will hear much later 
is geared to achievement of maximum economy. 

Despite the high degree of self-sufficiency provided by Navy under- 
way replenishment groups and pipeline ships of our mobile logistic 
support force, the Navy is dependent upon continental bases and a 
limited network of oversea bases. The relationship between the 
combatant capability of the operating forces and the supporting 
Shore Establishment is analogous to the manufacturer’s end product 
and the efficiency of his industrial plant. A good end product is 
largely dependent on an efficient plant. The Navy’s end product is 
combat, readiness and this depends to a large degree on an efficient 
supporting establishment. As personnel and numbers of fleet units 
are reduced, the size of the Shore Establishment must be reduced 
correspondingly. We are disposing of land and facilities wherever 
no future need can be projected. During the 17-month period pre- 
ceding last December, the Navy disposed of approximately 43,000 
acres of land in a worldwide campaign. We eliminated 615 unneeded 
old structures at activities which still support the fleet. Similarly, 
progress in disposal of reserve fleet hulls, which have been over- 
taken by time, has been dramatic. Since July 1, 1958, we have dis- 
posed of 134 ships and in fiscal year 1960 and 1961 we plan to dis- 
pose of over 300 more. In several instances, reserve fleet bases have 
been consolidated with naval stations in order to reduce personnel. 
We are engaged actively in reducing our Shore Establishment wher- 
ever possible to save funds for direct fleet use. 

This is an extremely tight budget. Over $18 million in unantici 
pated wage board increases, which have occurred since the budget was 
cast, must be absorbed within the requested total amount. Over $13 
million in new costs for the civilian health insurance program will 
be paid. Civilian personnel staffing needs will require constant. re- 
view to consolidate and reduce the number of employees wherever 
possible. Maintenance of shore activities will be held to rockbottom 
needs. The greatest care will have to be exercised to insure that 
fundamental fleet operations are maintained and that every possible 
dollar is used to insure the reliability and effectiveness of the fleet. 
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The Navy has many other urgent needs. We must have new ships 
und planes, new weapons to meet tomorrow’s challenge, all alarm- 

gly more expensive. And we must build new facilities, tailored to 
the needs of modern dé velopments in fleet aaa These things 
demand a large share of the Navy budget. This appropriation, “Op- 
eration and maintenance, Navy,” is tailored to these new weapons 
systems so as to give them adequate support. I’m convinced that 
we have achieved a good balance here. I have been with this budget 
request from the beginning and I’m convinced that we have squeezed 
every drop of water out of this request. 

In the ensuing major activity hearings the operating needs of our 
training establishment. the aviation and ordnance establishment, our 
ship maintenance program, our medical activities, our civil engineer- 
ng forces, the supply logistics establishment, the communications 

etwork, the petroleum reserves and the military and business ad- 
ministration a tivities of the Nav y will be ably supported by the 
managers of these programs. 

[am thankful for this opportunity to talk about our requirements 
il d would like now to recomme nd that we proceed with the first of 
hese major activities to be presented by Vice Admiral Smith. 
sireppARD. Thank you for your presentation, Admiral. 


GENERAL Expenses, Navy PERSONNEL 
We will is rt in the record at this ] ont analysis by activities on 
Aw s 1. 2 and all of pages 1-3. 


The pages referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 


; 


Analysis by activities 





| | | | | 
4 ctivities | 1959 |Decreases| Increases} 1960 | Decreases] Increast | 1961 
| ; ee. ees ae i 
i | 

221 ng, Navy $34 ¢ | ¢ ) 4.517 E20 2915 $9 18] ¢9 16 | $38, 88 
2215 Training, Naval Reserve 213 202 8, 209 128 | 8, 337 
N 1] Acads v ' 19. 33 a 10) : 399 | 10, 721 
Personnel support 16, O35 234 1,111 16,912 &Y 221 17, 044 
2230 Other personnel facilities 5, 533 06 | 80 307 74 | 5, 259 

2250 Departmental administra 
tion-_- J 11, 273 127 11, 400 a 144 11, 544 
Total obligation 86, 048 1,612 6, 097 90, 533 2, 324 3,564 | 91,778 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1961 


mies Gene al eLpenses, Na yy pe sonnel, CO nparative obliaations by 
h dget aciwiuly 





ndget | | | | Difference 
Budget activity | 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate} 1961 com- 
| | | pared with 
| | 1960 
7 | | 
Navy Sag $34,655,056 | $38,313, 000 | $38, 868, 000 +-$555, 000 
iz, Naval Reserve ones 8, 220, 009 | 8, 209, 000 | 8, 337, 000 +128, 000 
LA a ies ea 10, 332, 250 10, 392, 000 | 10,7 71 000 329, 000 
' 1 rt 45Q | 16, 912, 000 17, 044, 000 | +132, 000 
Other pet onnel ta cilities Siac , 033, 293 | 5, 307, 000 | 5, 259, 000 —48, 000 
mental administration --...... 11,273,180 | 11, 400,000 11, 544, 000 | +144, 000 
ital comparative obligations- -_| 36, 048, 247 90, 533, 000 11, 773, 000 240, 000 
it nent lo col rative | | i 
Ris stceca sess ce ae ae +830,000 | +913, 000 | _.| —913, 000 
| 
fotal direct obligations in | 
t t docu nt ee 86, 878, 247 | 91, 446, 000 11,773, 000 | +-327, 000 


| 
| 


Mr. Supprarp. Admiral Smith, you may make your presentation. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


miral Smrrn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as 

e Chief of Navy ee I am pleased to present the financial 

ements for the maintenance and operation programs of the Bu- 

of Naval Personnel, under the major activity 1: “General ex- 

ses, Navy personnel.” These programs conform to the overall 

ves and police! ies presented to you by the Secretary of the Navy 
othe ‘s who have already testified. 

ie programs include the recruitment and procurement of all naval 


rsonnel and their training, except air and medical; the administra- 


tion of the distribution of manpower to the fleet and to the Shore 
Establishment; and the administration of the promotion, discipline, 


| welfare programs. 
The financial requirements in fiscal year 1961 for these programs 


total $91.773,000. This will ane ide for the recruitit ng and training 


f some 89.000 new enlistees, advanced training for over 67,000 en- 
sted personnel and 8,300 officers, group or team training and refresher 
ouses for over 254,000 officers and enlisted personnel, training for 


ver 128.700 members of the Naval Reserve who are in a drill status, 


nd officer candidate training for 700 enlisted personnel, approxi- 
ately 500 midshipmen at the Naval Academy, and 138,400 onde 
en in the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and Reserve officer 
nlidate programs. In addition to the training facilities required, 


twill als - provide for the personnel facilities required for the proces- 


ng and the administration of the naval personnel. 
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NAVAL PERSONNEL 


In fiscal year 1961, we will require some 9,500 newly procured off. 
cers and 89,000 recruits to maintain our planned personnel strength, 

The recruitment program of the Navy 1s designed to attract and t 
attain voluntary enlistment of personnel motivated to a naval caree, 
In screening civilian applicants for recruitment, special efforts ap 
applied to obtain personnel who show aptitude and potential ability 
to * trained to maintain and to operate the new, complex weapon sys. 
tems and newly developed equipment. 

Reenlistment of trained and suitable personnel is being encouragei 
to the maximum extent possible, utilizing such programs as the career 
appraisal teams and the awarding of proficiency pay to those in the 
critical skills ratings. 

Our basic sources for officers for careers in the Navy and in the 
Marine Corps are, as you know, the Naval Academy and the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. It has become increasingly appar. 
ent, however, that the Navy must raise its level of knowledge and 
ability in the scientific and engineering fields. With this goal ip 
mind, the Navy enlisted scientific education program was authorized. 
This provides the essential educational background to enlisted person: 
nel who have the basic or potential qualifications to become career 
naval officers. Seven hundred personnel will be in this program in 
fiscal year 1961 at an estimated cost of $766,000. This pays for tuition, 
books, and fees at the colleges. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


One of the most important functions of my mission as Chief of Naval 
Personnel is the training of naval personnel. The major portion of 
our budget is expended for this purpose. 

The new recruit is provided basic or recruit training for the essen- 
tial change from civilian to naval status. Included in this program 
is a concerted effort to fit the individual into a line of training and 
work best. suited to him and to the needs of the Navy. Approximately 
89,000 recruits will receive this training in fiscal vear 1961. 

It is planned to provide advanced training to 67,600 enlisted per- 
sonnel. Emphasis will be on technical knowledge and skills and 
specialist ratings. 

In addition, group or team training and refresher courses will be 
provided to over 254,500 officer and enlisted personnel. Emphasis 
here ison amphibious and antisubmarine warfare, air defense, nuclear 
propulsion, guided missiles, nuclear weapons, and electronic devices. 

Our program for advanced education for officers is designed to 
raise the educational level through postgraduate study with emphasis 
in the fields of science, mathematics, and management. Courses are 
tailored to supply the needs of the Navy for leadership, professional 
direction, and administration. In addition to the use of civilian 
institutions, these needs are provided through instruction at the 
Armed Forces Staff College, the Naval War College, the Postgraduate 
School, the Supply Corps School, Intelligence School and other 
specialist schools. Approximately 8,300 officers will be in these schools 
undergoing instruction for periods up toa full year. 

Our programs for the training and educating of personnel are 
continually reviewed to assure maximum attunement to technological 
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nd scientific advancements. Care is taken that the most economical 


means are used to accomplish this. 
MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


The maintenance of the physical facilities of the Shore Establish- 
nent remain at a minimum level of adequacy. The trend of rising 
prices for utilities, material, and labor act to delay our progress 
toward reduction of the bac klog of deferred maintenance. 

We maintain for the training programs 19 major facilities, includ- 

ing the Naval Academy; 14 minor facilities; 317 Naval Reserve train- 
ing centers; 141 Reserve electronic facilities; 101 Reserve officers’ 
xhools; 53 Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units; and berthing 
facilities for vessels assigned to the Naval Reserve program. These 
cost approximately $38,800,000 to maintain and operate. 

In addition to the facilities for training we maintain approximately 
(50 permanent and temporary recruiting facilities; 6 receiving sta- 
tions; 2 retraining commands; the Naval Station, Washington, D.C.; 
the Naval Home; and miscellaneous facilities for administration of 
the military personnel programs of the Navy, at an estimated cost of 
88,800,000. 

The latest management tools and techniques are fully utilized to 
elect maximum performance within the carefully badeistae avail- 
ability of funds for the operation and maintenance of our facilities. 

Our planned programs and financial requirements for their accom- 
plishment have been intensiv ely screened to assure their essentiality. 
1 ie budget request does not provide for contingencies such as emer- 
gency breakdowns or civilian pay increases. Maximum emphasis, 
within the funds made available, will be placed on training and on 
the material condition of the facilities. 

Mr. Suerparp. Thank you, Admiral Smith. 


WEAPONS AND FACILITIES 


Paul D. 


Next is weapons and facilities, and I understand Adm. 
Stroop will wales the presentation of this requirement. 

Mr. Reporter, at this point in the record please insert pages 2-3 
and 2-4, 

The pages referred to follow :) 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, Navy 
—STATEMENT RELATING 1959, 1960, AND 1961 PRoGRaAmMs 
Analysis by activities 
{In thousands] 








\ctivities 1959 | Decreases} Increases 1960 Decrease S| Increases 1961 
| 
| 
0 Flight operations $183,488 | —$1,035 |+$12, 237 | $194, 690 —$1, 933 | 3, 200 $198, 957 
5 Weapons rework and | hy 
laintenanee 307,956 | —12,145 | +4,507 | 300,318 | 0} +9,383 | 309, 701 
9 Station operations and | 
maintenance 204,530 | —4,852 | 0 | 289,678 —672 | +3,500 292, 515 
2 Ipporting programs 120, 889 12, O18 +-1, 142 | 110, 013 | —1, 726 +2, 249 110, 536 
4) Departmental adminis- 
t 29, 844 0 +1, 842 31, 686 —916 +-196 30, 966 
70 N © eommon _ infra- 
wet 0 0 +340 340 0 +-221) 560 
30, 050 + 20, O68 926, 725 ), 247 21, 757 943, 235 


tal obligations 936, 707 
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) iffereng 
wtivity Budget activity 1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate; 196] com. 
NO. | pared wit 
1960 
a icon eater eal deine lads 
} it operations $183, 487, 669 | $194, 690,000 | $198, 957,000 | +$4, 967 9) 
Vi py I or} j el ‘ 9°6, 307 i 318, OOK 309, 701, OOO +9, 383. in 
19 tation operatic ce 204, FY ae 289, O78, OOM 292, 415, 000 
1925 | Supporting programs ae 120. 888.773 110,018,000 | 110, &36, 000 
any I rtmental adi ration : 29, 84 Qa 1. 686.000 | 80. 966. 000 


NATO common infra uctures 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Sureprparp. Admiral Stroop, you may proceed. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF REAR ADM. PAvut D. Srroop, U.S. Navy 


Rear Adm. Paul D. Stroop, U.S. Navy, graduated from the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis, Md., in 1926. Throughout his Navy service, naval weapons and 
aviation have figured prominently. 

His first sea duty, as plotting room officer on U.S.S. Arkansas, initiated him 
into fleet gunnery. Shortly after completing this assignment in 1928, he began 
flight training at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., and was designated a 
naval aviator in September 1929. Following this, he served 3 years with tor. 
pedo and patrol squadrons based on U.S.S. Wright. During this period, Admira 
Stroop was ordered to the Naval Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va., to study the 
technical and operational details of the Norden bombsight. He participated il 
the 1951 tests against U.S.S. Pittsburgh in the Chesapeake Bay which proved 
the accuracy of the famous sight. The effectiveness of the sight against the 
Pittsburgh impressed the Army Air Corps, as well as the Navy, and the first 
procurement contract for the sights included an order for the Army Air Corps. 
The Norden bombsight and its accessory equipment gave the United States an 
unrivaled superiority in the field of horizontal bombing during World War IL. 

After completing a course in applied communications at the Naval Postgrad 
uate School, Annapolis, in 1934, he was attached to a bombing squadron based 
first on U.S.S. Ranger, later on U.S.S. Lerington. He then 


served as senio! 
aviator with a scouting squadron on U.S.S. Portland. He 


also had a tour of 
duty as gunnery and tactical officer on the staff of commander, Patrol Wing 2. 
Admiral Stroop has had command of four ships, three of these in wartime 
In April 1948 he assumed command of U.S.S. Mackinae (AVP-13), a seaplane 
tender operating in the South and central Pacific. 


He commanded the Prince- 
ton (CV-37) and Fsser (CV-9), both operat 


ing against Communist forces in 
the Korean conflict. He also commanded U.S.S. Croatan (CVE-25) in the 
Atlantic. 

Admiral Stroop’s assignments ashore included duty as commander of the U.S. 
Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, Calif., and as senior naval member 
of the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group, in the office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Research and Development). He also had duty in the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. He was Deputy and Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance 
from December 1954 until April 1957, returning in March 1958 as Chief of that 
Bureau. While serving in that capacity he was selected to become the first 
chief of the newly created Bureau of Naval Weapons. He assumed that post 
on September 10, 1959. 
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Admiral Srroorp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
is a privilege to appear before you today to present the first budget 
request for the recently established Bureau of Naval Weapons. The 
Bureau of Naval Weapons became fully operational last December 1 
when all operations and responsibilities of the former Bureau of 
Ordnance and the Bureau of Aeronautics were transferred to the new 
ganization. The principal objective of the merger is to consolidate 
authority and control over the development of the Navy’s weapons 
systems and thereby speed their delivery to the fleet. Thus, we now 
ave combined in a single bureau, total management responsibility 
for naval aviation and for all weapons for both the air and surface 
forces of the Navy. 

Last year, operation and maintenance requirements for naval 
aviation and ordnance were budgeted under two separate major ac- 
tivities, “Aireraft and facilities” and “Ordnance and facilities,” of the 
navywide appropriation “Operations and maintenance, Navy.” 
Paralleling the merger of the Bureau of Ordnance and the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, these two major activities have been merged into a single 
major activity, Weapons and Facilities. In addition to the grouping 
of related programs of the two bureaus, capital equipment items pre- 
viously included in the bureaus’ operations and maintenance budgets, 
principally vehicles, shop and aircraft handling equipment, have been 
transferred to the new navywide procurement appropriation titled 
“Other Procurement, Navy.” Similarly, nonhardware procurement 
casts previously included in the bureaus’ procurement budgets, prin- 
cipally inspection costs at contractors’ plants prior to Navy acceptance 
have been transferred to the “Operation and maintenance” appropria- 
tion. The purpose of these adjustments was to place like items in 
the same appropriation and to bring the Navy’s overall appropriation 
structure into closer alinement with that of the Army and the Air 
Force. 

The weapons and facilities major activity finances the operation 
and maintenance of naval and marine aviation forces, the mainte- 
nance and distribution of missiles, ammunition, and other weapons 
for all naval forces, and the operation and maintenance of the sup- 
portine weapons Shore Establishment. For these purposes, we are 
requesting $943.92935.000 in 1961. an increase of $16.510.000 over the 
comparable amount for 1960. In broader perspective, Mr. Chairman, 
the abilitv of the Navy to respond quickly to trouble anywhere in the 
world with its air strength intact and operationally ready depends 
upon the funds appropriated to this major activity. These funds 
determine the effectiveness of our combatant forces during the coming 
vear and thus our current readiness. 

Although our 1961 estimate reflects varying increasing and decreas 
ing requirements, the net increase of $16.5 million may be ascribed to 
three principal causes: First, the flying of a greater percentage of 
high performance aircraft in our combat squadrons: second, the in- 
troduction of the submarine-launched POLARIS ballistic missile 
Into operational status, with its attendant checkout and maintenance 
costs: and third, the Government’s share of the cost of the emplovee 
health insurance program which was authorized last year and be 
comes effective in 1961. 
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FLIGHT OPERATIONS 


The 1960 aviation combatant force structure is continued in 196], 

It consists of 16 attack carrier air groups, 11 carrier-based antisub- 
marine air groups, 33 antisubmarine patrol squadrons, 8 early warning 
squadrons, 3 marine air wings, and a number of special mission and 
tactical support squadrons. We will be operating an average of 6,800 
aircraft, or 335 fewer aircraft than in 1960. This number reflects 
the replacement of older aircraft with new aircraft of greatly in- 
creased performance capabilities. All reductions in the number of 
eperating aircraft have been taken in the noncombat training and 
support categories. The number of aircraft in our combat. units 
has been maintained at the 1960 level. 

Because of the delivery of new aircraft with their higher speeds 
and increased firepower, our overall combat strength will be increased. 
Our carrier-based squadrons will be flying greater numbers of 
supersonic fighter-interceptors, including the F-8U Crusader and 
initial quantities of the F-4+H Phantom—the Navy’s twin-jet, two-man 
all-weather fighter. Armed with guided missiles, these aire raft per- 
form a significant role in the overall defense of the Navy’s carrier 
task forces. Our attack capability is similarly improved by deliveries 
of both light and heavy attack jet aircraft with their greater weapons 
delivery capability. These new attack aircraft will repl: we propeller- 
driven models that have been in service for many years. Deliveries 
of new and modernized aircraft to the antisubmarine forces will in- 
crease their capability for searching, detecting, and, if necessary, 
destroying enemy submarines. 

We are requesting $198.957,000 for the Navy and Marine Corps 
flying in 1961. This amount represents an increase of $4,267,000 over 
1960, reflecting the introduction of new, higher performance aircraft 
into the fleet. 

WEAPONS REWORK AND MAINTENANCE 


Aircraft, weapons, and supporting equipment of the operating 
forces must be maintained in a high state of operational readiness. 
We are requesting $309,701.000 for reworking aircraft and engines, 
checking and maintaining missiles in fleet inventories, and reworking, 
proofing, and distributing ammunition and other weapons. This re- 
quest is $9.4 million higher than the funds available for 1960. The 
increase provides principally for the Government’s share of the cost 
of the employee health insurance program, and for the check-out and 
maintenance costs associated with the introduction of the POLARIS 
ballistic missile into operational status. 

Approximately 80 percent of our $309.7 million rework request, ( 
$244.1 million, provides for the rewor k of aircraft, engines, and rel: ted 
components. This estimate is based on the rework required to meet 
the operating aircraft and flying hour progr: ams just discussed, and 
is within $1 million of the amount provided in 1960. Although the 
amount estimated remains the same in doll: ars, the composition ‘of the 
workload and the procedures by which it is to be accomplished are 
changing in keeping with the changing characteristics of our aircraft 
and its equipment. Just a few years ago a typical combat aircraft 
had an airframe with components, sections, and surfaces that could 
be easily removed and overhauled. Since the airframe of today’s 
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high performance combat aircraft is largely an integral unit, the 
rework methods developed for the older easily disassembled aircraft 
are not the most practical for our newer models. 

Several years ago we embarked on a program of extending the time 
interval between overhauls for the newer combat aircraft by inducting 
ach aircraft into our rework shops periodically between overhauls to 
wrrect deficiencies and update the configuration of the aircraft. We 
called this rework of lesser depth an interim rework. Based on our 
experience with the interim rework, we are now finding that it will 
jot be necessary to subject our modern fighter, attack, and training 
iircraft to a complete overhaul, provided each aircraft is subjected to 
interim rework at appropriate intervals throughout its service life. 
We call this new approach of extending the interim rework principle 
throughout the entire life of the aircraft progressive aircraft rework. 

Aircraft undergoing progressive rework are returned to the over- 
haul and repair centers every 15 months for a period of from 30 to 
{idays. During this rework period the airframe and all the installed 
auipment is thoroughly inspected, tested, and checked, preventive re- 
vork beyond the capability of the operating squadron is performed, 
leficiencies are corrected, and the aircraft is updated by the incorpo- 
ration of the latest safety and operational requirement changes. Un- 
der this method of progressive rework there is a significant increase 
both in the number of days each aircraft is operationally available to 
fleet commanders and in its operational readiness during the time it is 
available. In particular, the operational readiness of an aircraft is 
substantially improved because of the more frequent correction of dis- 
crepancies and updating with the latest changes. 


STATION OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


The Naval Weapons Shore Establishment exists solely to support 
the operating forces of the fleet. It consists of facilities which had 
i acquisition cost of over $6 billion. Included are continental air 
stations for the direct support of fleet operations; training stations for 
training replacement pilots for fleet squadrons; ordnance facilities for 
maintaining. loading, and distributing ammunition and special weap- 
os to the fleet; and oversea stations for supporting fleet operations 
throughout the world. We are requesting $292.5 million for the op- 
eration and maintenance of these stations in 1961, $2.8 million more 
than is available in 1960. 

Although this estimate results from a number of offsetting in- 
‘reases and decreases, reflecting the many changes occurring in the 
Shore Establishment, the net increase may be attributed primarily to 
two causes. They are the full year cost of new stations and facilities 
phasing into operation in 1960, and the Government’s share of the cost 
of the employee health insurance program which goes into effect 
n 1961. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not unmindful of the size and the annual cost 
of operating the Shore Establishment. Our Shore Establishment is 
indergoing continual change. As obsolete stations and facilities are 
king phased out, new facilities are phasing in to meet requirements of 
lew aircraft and new weapons systems. Most of our station reduc- 
tions were accomplished during fiscal years 1958 and 1959. A net of 
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19 stations of the Weapons Shore Establishment was closed during 
that period. In 1960 two stations were added, one to support mariy 
helicopter operations in the Far East and the other for storing special 
weapons on the east coast. The only change programed in 1961 is th 
relocation of the Anacostia Air Station from the congested Wash. 
ington area to nearby Andrews Air Force Base. 

The Navy fully recognizes the need for keeping the Shore Estab. 
lishment under close review in order that adjustments may be mat 
consistent with changes in the requirements of the operating forces 
This is one of the few ways we have for countering the increasing 
costs that continually plague us in this area. Each year facilitie 
become older and more costly to m: uintain ; each year rising costs of 
labor and material, amounting to about 5 percent a year, dilute the 
funds available for oper ation and maintenance. Since we make x 
provision for prospective wage increases in our budgets, they further 
compound the problem of providing adequate funding for the oper. 
tion of the Shore Establishment. 























OTHER PROGRAMS 





All remaining programs of this major activity are budgeted colle: 
tively at the same funding level as in 1960, $142.1 million. This re 
quest covers a group of eight programs which provide essential mate. 
rial and services support to the major operating programs I have been 
discussing. Included among these supporting programs are the in- 
spection of material and equipment at contractors’ plants prior to ac- 
ceptance by the Navy, the transportation costs of material and equip- 
ment, and of partic ular interest, the catapult and arresting gear pro- 
gram, which is the only progr am in the group for which a “significant 
increase ($1.5 million) is being requested. ‘The catapult and arrest 
ing gear program, budgeted at $17.4 million for 1961, is one of the 
most important and operationally significant in the Navy’s budget. 
Without the functioning of this essential gear, carrier-based aircraft, 
except for helic piers cannot operate. 

In the Navy’ s presentation to this committee on the attack carrier, 
you will recall ‘that the Forrestal class carriers are scheduled to r- 
place some of the Z’ssex class carriers. The £’ssex class carrier in tum 
will be redesignated as an antisubmarine carrier, and an older World 
War II ASW carrier will be retired from the fleet. The Forrestal 
class carrier has four catapults as compared with two for the Fssea 
class. The Forrestal carries about 50 percent more aircraft than the 
Essex, can launch a given number of aircraft in one-half the time, 
recover them from the air, rearm, refuel, and respot them for the next 
launch also in one-half the time required for the /’ssex class. 

These new carriers, with their greater number of aircraft and thet 
faster launching and recovery times, provide the fleet faster and more 
efficient carrier flight operations. The heavier launching weights and 
faster landing speeds of the aircraft embarked subject the catapults 
and arresting gear to tremendous stresses and strains. The additional 
$1.5 million we are requesting provides the increased repair parts and 
maintenance required to insure the continued functioning of this essen- 
tial operational] gear. 
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during} = The Bureau of Naval Weapons programs have been carefully re- 
Marin yiewed and are in balance with the other programs of the Navy. The 
; Special f funds appropriated to this major activity largely determine the cur- 
31 isthe rent readiness and striking power of the fleet’s combat forces. The 
- Wash-f 3943 million requested for this purpose provides the minimum funds 
required to support the weapons programs and to sustain the opera- 
. Estab. tion of the aviation forces in 1961. 
 mak~ Mr. Saerrearp. Thank you, Admiral Stroop. 


forces 
reasing Sues AnD Faciniries 
Acilities 
costs of The next statement has to do with ships and f: cilities, and I under- 
lute the} stand Admiral James will present the statement in regard to this 
rake no} requirement. 
further | Mr. Reporter, will you insert in ‘a record at this point “Analysis 
} Opera: fF by activities” on pages 3-3 and 3-4 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Analysis by activities 


| | | 





| collec. Activities | 1959 ennee Increases | 1960 Decreases} Increases 1961 
‘his ref Beer 
Is Te 110 Maintenance and opera- | 
] mate- tion of . e — fleet $340,892 | $17,733 | $58,145 | $381, 304 $10, 645 $23, 144 $393, 803 
- 415 Active fleet alterations | | | 
ve been and improvements 2,128 | 8,550 | 29,058 | 92, 636 5, 779 12, 910 99, 767 
in. 4% Technical support pro- 
the I grams 5 2, 847 5, 911 8, 396 | 75, 332 3, € 13, 418 | 85, 173 
r to ae: 425 Maintenance and preset | 
: vation of reserve fleet 2,115 S, 460 ob 16, 711 225 378 | 13, 864 
equip- 30 Maintenance and « é ’ 
2400 I ar ypera 
ar pro- tion of Naval Reserve | 
pig training vessels 2 9, 872 790 3,490 | 12, 572 | 3, 994 | 8, 578 
Lificant 435 Fuel for ships ; ), 768 3, 277 7, 679 121, 170 | 5, 572 , oa 119, 973 
‘ 440 Fleet support facilities _ _- 97, 465 3, 305 4, 82 98, 984 458 ‘ 102, 281 
arrest- 4 Departmental adminis | 
of the tration Bureau of Ships_| 31, 846 0 26 31, 972 | 5s 32, 225 
yudget. Total obligations.....| 753, 933 48,026 | 121, 827, 681 31,247 | 59,230] 855, 664 
| 





reraft, — Licicenpipsiilieciedtaeliieeiaastits 
JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1961 





‘arriel, ak “1% 
to re- ‘activity 3: Ships and facilities comparative obligations by Budget activity 
in turn , aki Tray 7 ™ l 
World Bude | Difference 
tivity Budget activity | 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 1961 com- 
rrestal , | pared with 
7 . © 
E’ssea 
an the 24] Maintenance and operation of the | 
> time. itive fleet ; eee $340, 892, 202 | $381, 304,000 | $393, 803,000 | + $12, 499, 000 
BH l Active fleet alterations and improve- | | 
1e next ments . : 72,128,397 | 92,636,000 | 99, 767, 000 +7, 131, 000 
, echnical support programs Biss abca 72, 846, 735 75, 332, 000 85, 173, 000 +9, 841, 000 
E 4425 | Maintenance and preservation of re- | 
1 their serve fleet 2, 115, 249 13, 711, 000 13, 864, 000 +153, 000 
“ Maintenance and operation of naval 
1 more re erve training vessels 9, 871, 781 12, 572, 000 , 578, 000 — 3, 994, 000 
} 4435 Fuel for ship 106, 768, 160 121, 170, 000 9, 973,000 |} —1, 197,000 
its and 24 Fleet sup pert facilities 47, 464, 823 9S, 984, 000 2, 281, 000 +2, 297, 000 


apult 245 Departmental administr ition 31, 846, 094 31, 972, 000 32, 225, 000 | +253, 000 


itional Total comparative obligations 753, 933, 441 827,681,000 | 855, 664,000 | +27, 983, 000 

Net adjustment for compara- | | 

ts and tive transfers. .....-.- --| +23, 180,267 | +30, 813, 000 | 0 | —30, 813, 000 

gsell- ‘ : eg iT; 
es Total direct obligations in | 

budget document. __..--- , 113,708 | 858, 494,000 | 855, 664, 000 —2, 830, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Admiral James, will you please proceed with your 
statement. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF REAR ADM. RALPH K. JAMES 


Admiral James received high commendation during World War II for super. 
vising the repair of battle-damaged ships in Pacific combat zones and for his 
services as technical representative on the U.S. military mission to West Africa 
in 1942-43. He has since held many important ship construction and administra. 
tive posts. He was also commended for successfully establishing the Ships’ 
Parts Control Center, Mechanicsburg, Pa., of which he was commanding officer 
from 1946 to 1948. Thereafter, he served as repair and shipbuilding superin- 
tendent at the Mare Island Naval Shipyard and as director and commanding 
officer of the Naval Shipbuilding Scheduling Activity, Philadelphia, Pa. He has 
also served as comptroller and fiscal director of the Bureau of Ships, as con- 
mander of the Long Beach Naval Shipyard, and as Assistant Chief of the Bureau 
for Field Activities. On April 29, 1959, he was appointed to a 4-year term as 
Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Ships. 

Admiral James. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
isa welcome opportunity to discuss with you the fiscal year 1961 budget 
request for the major activity “Ships and facilities” of the “Opera- 
tion and maintenance, Navy” appropriation. Broadly stated, the pro- 
grams which you are about to review provide for maintaining and 
operating the fleet and that part of its supporting Shore Establish- 
ment for which the Bureau of Ships is responsible. To meet our re- 
sponsibility in carrying out these programs in fiscal year 1961, we are 
asking for a total new obligational authority of $855,664,000. This 
budget includes the following programs : 

The funds requested are to support an active fleet strength of 817 
ships. Most of these are old ships. By the end of fiscal year 1960, 54 
percent of our ships will be 15 or more years of age, and 67 percent 
will have passed the 15-year-old mark by the end of fiscal year 1961. 

Asa major step in combating the increasing age and intensive opera- 
tion of our ships, we have adopted the so-called thorough overhaul 
program, which is intended to correct the increasingly serious material 
deficiencies. We have scheduled 316 thorough overhauls in fiscal year 
1961. Along withthe thorough overhaul program, in fiscal year 1960 
a three-fleet concept was inaugurated in the Atlantic Fleet to improve 
operational flexibility. The overhaul cycles of Atlantic Fleet ships are 
being extended to 3 years from a previous average of 2 years. To 
keep the ships operating between the thorough overhauls, interim 
availabilities are scheduled approximately halfway between regular 
overhauls. The Pacific Fleet did not adopt the three-fleet concept 
due to the long distances between the areas of fleet operation and the 

: : : : 
west coast shipyards. This budget provides for 25 interim avail- 
abilities. 

FRAM PROGRAM 


Our fleet rehabilitation and modernization (FRAM) program 1s 
proceeding on schedule. This program was begun in 1959 as a result 
of recommendations submitted by a committee of private citizens 


+ 


appointed by the Secretary of the Navy to study the material cond- 
tion of the active fleet. The two prototype modernizations in the 195? 
program have already been completed. <A total of 16 FRAM program 
availabilities have been started this year, out of a total plan for the 
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year of 26, and funds for 27 of these extensive modernizations are re- 
quested for fiscal year 1961. 

In this budget request, military and operational improvements to 
ships have been reduced below the 1959 and 1960 levels in order that 
the complete FRAM program may be funded. Although we plan 
only one more ship for FRAM program modernization in 1961 than 
was scheduled for 1960, the “mix” of ships is more expensive. Further, 
because Some equipments could not be delivered in time for installa- 
tion in the 1960 FRAM program, only their foundations were in- 
stalled, and the equipments themselves will be added later. In 1961, 
the bulk of equipments to be installed will be available at the time 
of the FRAM availability and the installation dollars required will 
increase. 

For the reserve fleet, we are providing only the most essential level 
of austere. This consists primarily of minor upkeep performed b 
the military personnel attached to the reserve fleet groups and a small 
number of emergency drydockings and repairs to insure the safety of 
the ships. The reserve fleet modernization program, begun in fiscal 
year’ 1957, was suspended in fiscal year 1959 to make funds available 
for active fleet maintenance after completion of 108 modernizations 
on antisubmarine warfare types and selected tenders and repair ships. 


FUEL PROGRAM 


Our fuel program consists of two basic elements: the procurement 
of fuel oil for conventionally powered ships and the acquisition of 
nuclear cores for the new atomic-powered lies now coming into the 
active fleet in significant numbers. (For example, by the end of 
fiscal year 1961 a total of 23 nuclear-powered ships are expected to 
be in the fleet.) We have budgeted for the procurement of seven re- 
actor cores in fiscal year 1961 as opposed to five in fiscal year 1960, and 
three in fiscal year 1959. The fuel oil program is based on 1958 
operations’ experience applied to 1961 ship years with prices com- 
puted as of January 1, 1960. 

Also included in this budget are funds for the operation and main- 
tenance of, and minor construction and preservation of, facilities at 
26 major shore activities, such as naval shipyards and laboratories, 
as well as more than 100 minor activities. These activities have an 
essential role in providing shore support to the active fleet. 

I would now like to discuss several steps we are taking in connec- 
tion with the administration of these programs. As Chief of the 
technical bureau charged with the responsibility for the material con- 
dition of the Navy’s ships, I have been deeply concerned for some 
time with the question of providing better maintenance for our ships 
it less cost. 

MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


In December 1958, a panel of senior engineering duty officers in the 
Bureau of Ships was appointed for the purpose of exploring new ave- 
tues of reducing costs and inereasing efficiency. This group, the 
Ship Coast Analysis Panel, was charged with developing ways and 
means of reducing costs without sacrificing the quality of shipwork. 
While the nature of some of the recommendations is such that savings 


will be realized only after they have been implemented for a consid- 
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erable length of time, others can be expected to produce early results 
L intend to pursue the panel’s findings until such time as all possible 
economies have been fully realized. In addition, I have directed that 
a number of previously implemented programs designed to minimix 
costs and maximize efficiency in our operations be continued. Exam. 
ples of these are the production planning and control program ; the 
savings realized year after year through value engineering; our efforts 
to reduce and purify inventories of special ship and electronics mate- 
rial; our program for the rehabilitation of damaged or worn equip. 
ment; ; and the revision and consolidation of our shipboard allowances, 
Most of you, I think, are well acquainted with these programs, 
Suffice it to say that they have produced real results—both in terms 
of improved shipwork and dollar savings. 

The estimates which you are about to consider have been carefully 
reviewed many times, both within the Bureau and at higher levels, 
Operating costs of Active Fleet ships have been given the highest 
yriority in the budget, with all other programs reduced to a level of 
oa: bare austerity. I believe that the funds requested are the mini- 
mum necessary to enable us to carry out our mission in support of the 
fleet. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you, Admiral 


MepicaL CARE 


The next item we will pick up is “Medical care,” which Admiral 
Hogan will present. 

Mr. Reporter, you will insert pages 4-2 and 4-3 in the record at this 
point. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, Navy (MeEpicat CARE)—-STATEMENT RELATING 
1959, 1960, anp 1961 PRoGRAMS 


Analysis by activities 


| | 
Activities 1959 | Decreases) Increases 1960 Decreases! Increases 1961 
| ! 


Maintenance and opera- 
tion of medical treat- | 
ment facilities..........] $34, 263 oe $2,136 | $36,399 $1, 120 $37, 516 

Education and training - - 3, 437 $125 | 3, 411 120 3, 531 

Medical services, sup- 
plies, and equipment 
at other facilities. .____- : 278 26 11, 993 : : 12, 06 

Nonrecurring procure- | | 
ment of services, sup- 
plies, and equipment_-- 1, 52 

Medical material sup- 
port_- 159 

Medical c are in nonnaval 
factlities................| 38,202 | 

Care of the dead_ 737 

Departmental adminis- 
tration, Bureau of | 
Medicine S; 656 | 


2, 705 


Total obligations___-- 93, 075. 2. 486 | 5, 7 
| 
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OppRATION AND MAINTENANCE, Navy—JUSTIFILATION OF ESTIMATES FOR 
FiscaL YEAR 1961 


Major activity 4—-Medical care comparative obligations by budget activity 





Major | ; | Difference 
setivity | Budget activity | 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | 1961 com- 
‘No. pared with 
4 1960 


! 

} | 

1810 | Maintenance and operation of medi- | 
eal treatment facilities. - patie’ $34, 262, 926 | $36,399,000 | $37, 516, 000 +$1, 117,000 
1815 | Education and training_- | 3, 437, 373 3, 411, 000 3, 531, 000 +120, 000 
182) | Medical services, supplies, and equip- 
|} ment at other facilities... _- dane 2, 003, 765 11, 992, 500 12, 006, 000 +13, 500 

1825 | Nonrecurring procurement of serv- 
| ices, supplies, and equipment | , 526, 723 | 2, 705, 000 2, 268, 000 — 437, 000 
1830 | Medical material support -_--- : 59, < | 162, 000 168, 000 +6, 000 
1835 | Medical care in nonnaval facilities. - 38, 4 31 | 37,778,000 36, 473, 000 —1, 305, 000 
1840 | Care of the dead_.- pic < del 736, 986 | 1, 135, 000 1, 155, 000 +20, 000 
18) | Departmental adminis tration _ 2, 656, 2, 792, 500 2, 823, 000 +30, 500 





| Total comparative obligations -_. 3, ,848 | 96,375,000 95, 940, 000 — 435, 000 
| Net adjustment for comparative 
transfers. : SV eubaenaiiae ; , 905 | +1. 935, 000 —1, 935, 000 


Total direct obligations in 
budget document 94, 852, 753 | 98, 310, 000 95, 940, 000 —2, 370, 000 








GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Admiral Hogan, please proceed with your state- 
ment. 


REAR ADM. BARTHOLOMEW W. HoGANn, MEpIcAL Corps, U.S. Navy, 
SURGEON GENERAL OF THE NAvy 


Rear Adm. Bartholomew W. Hogan, Medical Corps, U.S. Navy, the 26th Chief 
of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and the 22d Surg zreon General of the 
Navy, Was appointed Surgeon General of the Navy on February 15, 1955. He 
was reappointed for a 2-year term of office on February 13, 1959. 

He was born at West Quincy, Mass., on January 29, 1901, and is the first native 
of Massachusetts to hold the ‘office of Surgeon General of the Navy. He had 
premedical instruction at Boston College; and in 1925 received the degree of 
doctor of medicine from Tufts College Medical School of Boston and was 
awarded the Phi Lamba Kappa Medal for highest achievement while attending 
nedical school. 

Admiral Hogan has served at naval medical department activities, both conti- 
ental and extracontinental, aboard combatant ships of the fleet and on hospital 
ships. His duties at various naval hospitals have been as chief of medicine 
id chief of neuropsychiatry, and later as executive officer and commanding 
ficer. He is responsible for the administration of 22 continental and 3 over- 
vas naval hospitals: 30 station hospitals; 180 dispensaries; and the medical 
support to ships at sea and to the Marine Corps. Also, under his responsibility 
oes the vast industrial medicine program. The Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery has under its jurisdiction approximately 42,000 personnel—military and 
ivilian. 

He has been decorated by the Government for his work, both in peace and in 
war, Among the medals and decorations awarded him are the Silver Star 
Medal; Navy and Marine Corps Medal; Purple Heart; letter of commendation ; 
the “Medaille de vermeil,” the Medal of Honor of the French Navy Medical 
‘rvice; the Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (grade of Grand Officer) ; and the 
foyal Swedish Armed Forces Crown-crested Plaquette. 
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Professional associations.—Fellow, American Medical Association; America, 
College of Physicians; and American Psychiatrie Association; honorary felloy 
International College of Surgeons; diplomate, American Board of Psychiatr 
and Neurology ; member, American College of Hospital Administrators; member 
board of trustees, American Hospital Association; and a member of the Hon» 
of Delegates, American Medical Association. He is an examiner for the Ame. 
ican Board of Psychiatry and Neurology, and an associate professor of psychi. 
atry, Georgetown University School of Medicine, Washington, D.C. In 19% 
he received the honorary degree of doctor of laws from Mount Saint Mary; 
College, Emmitsburg, Md.; an honorary degree of doctor of laws from Villanoy 
College in June 1954; an honorary degree of doctor of science from Bosty 
College and from Tufts University in June 1955; and an honorary degree of 
doctor of science from Marquette University in June 1956. 

He is married to the former Grace Gloninger of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Emmits. 
burg, Md., and they have three children: Bartholomew T. Hogan, Thomas Ff, 
Hogan, III, and Mary Ledlie Hogan. 

Admiral Hocan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, once again it is 
my privilege to report on the program of the Navy’s Medical Depar. 
ment, and to explain our financial requirements to continue that pro- 
gram through fiscal year 1961. 


REPORT ON PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 


Fiscal year 1959 was principally distinguished by maintenance of: 
consistently high level of medical readiness for support of naval and 
marine operating forces, and by substantial gains in a number of area 
of administration. 

Whether dealing with the problems of caring for the sick; the com- 
plex undertaking of replacing old and inadequate hospital facilities 
with new construction; or the demands and challenges inherent in 
prospective human travel in spaceships, this year has been one of 
significant progress. 

The numbers of Regular Navy Medical and Dental Corps officers 
were further increased, while professional and technical training con- 
tinued to receive full support. Utilization of our highly qualified 
civilian consultants in a variety of specialized fields has been profes 
sionally profitable, and has strengthened our ties with the civilian 
medical and dental community. Of particular interest, as a forward 
looking example of such cooperation, is the Naval Medical Neuro- 
psychiatric Research Unit which was established on June 1, 1959 at 
San Diego, Calif. The unit was established as a result of an evalua- 
tion of the psychiatric research program by the Psychiatric Consul- 
tants Committee of the Surgeon General. It offers opportunity for 
investigators to do research in problems occurring in a controlled 
military population. 

The success of modern military medicine rests to a large degree, 02 
applied research, and on training in the newer techniques discovered 
through laboratory and clinical investigations. The past year has 
been marked by a continuation and extension in these areas. 

A significant measurement of our success is the ratio of noneffective 
manpower due to medical causes or injury. During fiscal year 195%, 
recently completed, the health of the Navy continued the noteworthy 
improvement made during the past 10 years. Ten years ago, about 2 
out of every 1,000 active duty personnel were not available for duty 
each day of the year as a result of illness or injury. During 1958 this 
figure was 14; in 1959, it was down to 12. This is an improvement 2 
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{0 years of 45 percent, and represents a direct savings of the equiv- 
alent of approximately 8,200 man-years. The cumulative improve- 
ment can be attributed largely to new and improved methods of treat- 
ment; better training of our personnel; and a strong preventive medi- 
cine program. Today an increasing proportion of the sick and in- 
jured are treated on an outpatient basis and returned to duty with a 
minimum of time lost from work or training. 

During the past year, there has been improvement in reducing the 
length of stay of hospital patients. A continuing program was in- 
stituted requiring all hospital commanding officers to make personal 
and persistent efforts to insure the most efficient use of our facilities 
and to reduce the number of days absent from duty because of illness 
orinjury. 

Certain challenges, however, still confronted the Medical Depart- 
ment in fiscal year 1959. Outbreaks of acute infectious hepatitis 
ocurred among personnel of ships operating in the Mediterranean. 
As many case of hepatitis occurred among shipboard personnel in 
February 1959 alone (181), as were reported for ships personnel dur- 
ing the entire last half of fiscal year 1958. Prompt action by our 
preventive medicine units helped to keep this epidemic from assuming 
larger proportions. 

A daily average of 10,974 patients occupied beds in U.S. naval hos- 
pitals during fiscal year 1959. Of this number, 66 percent were active 
duty Navy and Marine Corps personnel; 5 percent were retired Navy 
and Marine Corps persons; and 12 percent were dependents of active 
and retired members of the Navy and Marine Corps. The remaining 
li percent of patients occupying beds in naval hospitals were active 
and retired personnel of the other uniformed services and their de- 
pendents, Veterans’ Administration beneficiaries, and other persons 
authorized by law to receive care. 


CARE OF DEPENDENTS 


From fiscal year 1958 to fiscal year 1959, there was a significant 
increase in care for dependents of all the uniformed services in Navy 
medical facilities. In round figures, admissions increased 13 percent, 
from 90,000 to 102,000; beds occupied increased 12 percent from 1,600 
to 1,800; and births increased 12 percent, from 29,000 to 33,000. This 
increase reflected to a large degree, the Navy’s response to the intent 
of the Congress that optimum utilization be made of military facili- 
ties for care of dependents. 


MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The past year has been an especially fruitful one in many fields: 

Submarine escape: It is a pleasure to report that on October 1, 1959, 
a medical officer and a chief engineman of the U.S. Navy demon- 
trated the feasibility of unaided free escape from a submarine at a 
depth of 302 feet in the open sea. This is a tremendous advance in 
lifesaving techniques for the submarine service. This accomplish- 
ent is an excellent example of the practical application of basic 
research to the daily requirements of the operating forces. 

Blood preservation: The Blood Preservation Laboratory, Naval 
Hospital, Chelsea, has now completed over 1,000 transfusions of re- 
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constituted preserved red cells with no reactions. Glycerolized froze 
red blood cells up to 30 months of age have been reconstituted and 
successfully transfused. Studies on red blood cell survival indicat. 
that such preserved blood survives in the recipient as long as freg) 
citrated blood. Recent experience has indicated that recovery of the 
preserved cells in a variety of clinical situations has indicated that jt 
is an excellent therapeutic agent. In “reaction prone” patients rm. 
quiring repeated transfusions, it was found that the preserved rej 
cells reduce the number and extent of reactions. It has been indi. 
cated that the system has a potential value for the preservation of 
rare blood. 

International medical relations: Intensive efforts on the part of the 
Virology Staff at our Research Laboratory in Taipei, Formosa, have 
resulted in the isolation of a virus which has reproduced trachoma, 
A vaccine for the prevention of trachoma has been produced from this 
virus and is currently under field evaluation in Formosa. 

Tn January 1959 our research facility at Cairo, Egypt, was re 
quested by the Republic of Sudan to aid in the evaluation of the 
problem of Kala-azar. 

USN/USNR ratio: The percentage of Regular Navy medical off- 
cers has been rising steadily since fiscal year 1957, when the regular 
strength was 35 percent, to the present 60 percent. Studies are now 
underway to evaluate the situation and to arrive at a means of sta- 
bilizing the regular strength at about 66 percent Regular and 34 
percent Reserve. This ratio should give the Navy a more career-type 
Medical Corps, and yet provide for the activation of enough Reserve 
medical officers each year to maintain a trained nucleus of inactive 
officers in the event of mobilization. 

Tissue bank: The procurement, storage, and surgical applications 
of human homografts currently include bone, skin, fascia, dura, cor- 
nea, cartilage, and artery. The plastic prosthesis has largely replaced 
the arterial homograft as the graft of choice. This clinical and de- 
velopmental program remains the largest and best integrated pro- 
gram in the Nation. This project received increased impetus and 
recognition with the clinical report of the ability of stored human 
skin to significantly decrease mortality and morbidity in the critically 
burned. 

Space medicine: The success of the joint Armed Forces effort in 
placing animals into space and recovering them from the open ocean 
has been extremely gratifying. Our naval medical research labora- 
tories, which are under the technical control of the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, have been called upon in the selection and traming 
of the Project Mercury astronauts. The Navy full pressure suit and 
ventilation garment have been accepted for the Mercury project. 
Additionally, six naval flight surgeons will be provided to monitor 
the bioastronautic aspects of the actual Mercury flights. 


PLANNED PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961 


The primary responsibilities of the Medical vee pangs are (1) 
to protect the health and maintain the physical readiness of the Navy 
and Marine Corps, and (2) to determine and relate human limitations 
to weapon system developments. 
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With respect to the first responsibility, the budget before you pro- 
vides in the coming year for: 

(1) Inpatient care, each day of an average of 15,237 patients. 
Of these, 10,981 will be cared for in naval hospitals; 1,811 in other 
naval medical facilities, such as ships and dispensaries; 1,348 in 
other Federal facilities, including Army, Air Force, and Public 
Health Service hospitals; and 1,097 in civilian facilities. We 
estimate that 48,500 babies will be born in naval medical facilities 
in the coming year. 

(2) Outpatient care, supplementing inpatient care, of almost 
12 million patients, involving over 25 million outpatient services. 
These services consist of physical examinations, tests, immuniza- 
tions, and such adjuncts as X-rays, laboratory, and pharmacy 
services. Our outpatient program represents one of our major 
undertakings. 

(3) Dental care, approximating 8 million examinations, treat- 
ments, and operations during the year. 

(4) Care of remains of 1,639 estimated deaths. 

(5) Training and education of a daily average of 3,782 en- 
listed and officer personnel, including 1,967 in our Medical De- 
partment schools, 1,569 in naval hospitals and other medical fa- 
cilities, and 246 in civilian institutions. 

In terms of our second major responsibility of relating human 
limitations to weapon system developments, we will continue major 
programs in aviation medicine, amphibious and field medicine, sub- 
marine medicine, medical aspects of special weapons defense, nuclear 
medicine, and the major demands in the field of space medicine. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


Our appropriation request in the coming year amounts to $95,- 
940,000, which with anticipated reimbursements of $24,460,000 will 
provide a total of $120,400,000. I have included the anticipated re- 
imbursements in the interest of presenting you with a complete fi- 
nancial picture. The appropriation we are requesting is $435,000 less 
than comparative obligations in fiscal year 1960. There are many 
differences in individual budget activities in 1961 as compared to 1960. 
The net decrease in our appropriation requirement is due primarily 
toa reduction in funds for care of dependents in civilian facilities. 


ANALYSIS OF REQUIREMENTS 


As in prior years, there is a series of charts attached to this state- 
ment which we feel will assist the committee in analyzing our require- 
ments. With your permission, I would like to say a few words on 
each of the eight charts. 

Chart No. 1 lists the types of medical facilities supported in whole 
or in part by the funds provided by the budget activity “Medical 
care,” and is indicative of the scope and magnitude of the Medical 
Department’s mission. Our responsibilities, both professional and 
financial, extend throughout the Navy and Marine Corps, including 
both the Shore Establishment and the operating forces. 

Chart No. 2 summarizes the population served by the Medical De- 
partment of the Navy. 
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Chart No. 3 shows our total requirements (including reimburse. 
ments) by budget program. The major portion of our total require. 
ments, amounting to 50 percent, is for program 1810, supporting naval 
hospitals and specialized medical facilities. This requirement, to. 
gether with program 1820, which provides for care at station hospitals 
and dispensaries at nonmanagement activities and aboard ships, and 
program 1835, which is for care in nonnaval medical treatment facili- 
ties, such as those of the Army, the Air Force and civilian facilities, 
accounts for 91 percent of our total needs. Thus, 91 percent of our 
requirements are for direct medical and dental care. The remaining 
9 percent covers such programs as education and training, nonrecur. 
ring procurement, medical material support, care of the dead, and 
departmental administration. 

Chart No. 4 reflects our estimated obligations per patient-day in 
naval hospitals during 1961, by major categor ies of expense. Civilian 
personal services in hospitals will account for approximately 55 per- 
cent of our obligations; subsistence, almost 12 percent; and 33 percent 
for maintenance and operation. 

Chart No. 5 reflects our actual average cost per patient-day in naval 
hospitals during fiscal year 1959. This chart includes military pay, 
which is not financed by this appropriation and is, therefore, not en- 
tirely comparable with our budget. 

Chart No. 6 depicts our estimated hospital patient load in 1961, 
Approximately 64 percent of our patients will be active duty Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel; the remaining 36 percent will be super: 
numeraries, of whom 17 percent will be dependents of military 
personnel, 

Chart No. 7 shows the estimated dependent patient load, by type of 
facility, for fiscal year 1960. Dependents occupying beds in naval 
hospitals and civ ilian facilities account for 81 percent of total, while 
the remaining 19 percent are in naval facilities other than hospitals, 
and in other Federal facilities, such as Army, Air Force, and Public 
Health Service treatment facilities. 

Chart No. 8 shows our planned staffing in naval hospitals by per- 
sonnel categories, of which 59 percent will be military and 41 percent 
civilian personnel. 

In conclusion, I wish to repeat my firm belief that the Medical De- 
partment of the Navy is using the funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress to provide the best possible medical and dental care in 4 
professional, efficient and economical manner. 
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POPULATION SERVED 
FISCAL YEAR 1951 


THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY HAS A PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROVIDING CARE 10 
OVER TWO MILLION INDIVIDUALS: 


794,000 


Active-Duty Members of the Navy and Marine Corps 


900,000 - Dependents of Active-Duty Navy and Marine Corps 
Members (as of 3-31-58) 


130,185 - Retired Members of the Navy and Marine Corps 
332,000 - Civilian Employees - on the job Outpatient Care 


INPATIENT CARE WILL BE PROVIDED FOR A DAILY AVERAGE OF 15,237 PATIENTS, COMPOSED OF 9,890 
ACTIVE-DUTY AND RETIRED NAVY AND MARINE CORPS, 953 ACTIVE-DUTY AND RETLRED ARMY AND AIR 
FORCE, 3,663 DEPENDENTS OF NAVY, MARINE CORPS, ARMY AND AIR FORCE, 405 BENEFICIARIES CP THE 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, AND 326 OTHER AUTHORIZED PATIENTS, INCLUDING SUCH CATEGORIES AS 
BENEFICIARIES OF THE BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES' COMPENSATION, FOREIGN MILITARY PERSONNEL, 
CIVILIAN HUMANITARIAN CASES, AND RED CROSS PERSONNEL. 


CUTPATIENT CARE WILL ALSO BE PROVIDED FOR APPROXIMATELY TWELVE MILLION PATIENTS, AS SHOIN 
BELOW: 


Active-Duty Navy and Marine Corps - 6,138,072 
Dependents of Uniformed Services - 4,272,983 
Other Authorized Personnel - 1,363,493 

Total - 11,774,548 


FOR THESE OUTPATIENTS, WE WILL PROVIDE OVER 25 MILLION OUTPATIENT SERVICES INCLUDING TESTS, 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS, IMMUNIZATIONS, X-RAYS, AND LABORATORY AND PHARMACY SERVICES. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Thank you very much, Admiral. 


Crviz ENGINEERING 


We will take up the next item, “Civil engineering.” 


We will insert pages 5-3 and 5-4. 
(The pages follow :) 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, Navy (CiviL ENGINEERING) 
Statement of relating 1959, 1960, and 1961 programs 


{In thousands] 


——_——— 


Activities Fiscal year} Decreases} Increases Fiscal year| Decreases Increases si ae 
1959 196 


sears ube wle tO Be tocol us Teoh Loui iT 





Engineering services. --.. 20, 340 5 20, 445 240 ‘ 20, 405 

Maintenance and opera- 

tion of shore establish- 

ments 61, 934 1, 794 5, 203 65, 343 3, 933 

99) Construction battalion 

support , 65 353 6, 944 333 

% Departmental adminis- 
tration hy 9 6, 361 
Subtotal. ...... 95, 277 , 85 5, 670 99, 093 
Comparative adjustment +6, 409 6, 409 6, 973 +-6, 973 
Reimbursable adjustment 13, 6 —13, 600 


101, 686 | 21,863 | 12,643} 92,466| 11,4991 17,666 








OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, Navy 


Justification of estimates for fiscal year 1961—Major activity 5: Civil engineering 
comparative obligations by budget activity 


Difference 
(+) or (—) 
Budget activity 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 196lestimate| 1961 com- 
pared with 
1960 


SES —|— oo fms — —— — 


Engineering services... $20, 340, 101 $20. 445,000 | $20. 405, 000 | — $40, 000 
Maintenance and operation “of shore 
establishments - -- 61, 934,360 | 65, 343, 000 64, 980, 000 — 363, 000 
Construction battalion support 6, 650, 580 6, 944. 000 6, 717, 000 — 197, 000 
Departmental administration - 6, 352, 106 6, 361, 999 6, 531, 000 +170, 000 
Total comparative obligations _ _| 95, 97, 147 99, 093, 000 98, 633, 000. — 460, 000 
| Net — ustment for comparative 
transf +-6, 408, 898 +371, 000 |- ‘ — 371, 000 

AC djustme nt for free assets from stock | 
drawdown —6, 998, 000 | +6, 998, 000 


budget document “ 101, 686, 045 92, 466, 000 98, 633, 000 


+6, 167, 000 











| 
Total direct obligations in 
| 
| 


Mr. Suepparp. Admiral Peltier, do you have a statement to 
present ? 

Admiral Petrrer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Proceed. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT wit 

Admiral Prettirr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee | Ss 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you again. I wif } 
briefly explain the fiscal year 1961 estimates in support of major » 
tivity No. 5, “Civil Engineering,” of the appropriation “Operatic 
and maintenance, Navy.” 

We are requesting $98,633,000, which is $460,000 less than in fis} 
year 1960. At the same time, we must support additional costs su¢ 
as— pa 

(1) Wage board increases. 

(2) A new program for health benefits of Federal employees 
provided by Public Law 86-382, and 

(3) 1,979 additional units of Wherry and Capehart housing, 

These additional costs will be supported by offsetting decreases suc 

as— 5 Su 
(1) A gross decrease of 137 man-years. 
(2) A decrease in procurement of collateral equipment. In 
(3) A decrease in deferred maintenance projects. Re 

Another significant factor will be the vigorous implementation of : 
our maintenance programs which will improve efficiency and hel § 1, 
keep maintenance costs down. ti 

This major activity consists of four budget activities, each of which 
I will discuss briefly. 

For the first budget activity No. 2510, “Engineering services,” at 
amount of $20,405,000 is required to provide technical engineering} _ 
services to the entire Naval Shore Establishment, such things as: (1 
negotiation, preparation, and execution of utility service contracts; } _ 
and (2) preparation of plans and contracts for repairs and rehabilita Jy 
tion projects financed from annual appropriations. This represents} * 





approximately the same level as in fiscal year 1960. 

Budget activity No. 2515, “Maintenance and operation of shore 
establishments,” provides for the maintenance and operation of specific 
shore establishments, including housing, and provides for numerous 
navywide functions. For this, $64,980,000 is requested. This repre- 
sents a decrease of $363,000 compared to the funds provided for this 
activity in fiscal year 1960. 

Budget activity No. 2520, “Construction battalion support,” pro- 
vides for operational support of construction battalions (Seabees) 
as well as maintenance and resupply functions for Operation Deep 
Freeze at an estimated cost of $6,717,000. This represents a decrease 
of $227,000 compared to the funds for this activity in fiscal year 
1960. 

Budget activity No. 2550, “Departmental administration,” supports 
the costs of operation for the Bureau of Yards and Docks in Wash- 
ington, D.C., at an estimated cost of $6,531,000. 

This budget is based on a planned expenditure of $94,235,000 in 
fiscal year 1961. There will be a carryover of approximately $25,887. 
000 of outstanding unliquidated obligations into fiscal year 1962. 

I assure you that the fiscal year 1961 estimates have been rigorously 
screened many times during repeated and exhaustive reviews within 
the Bureau and at higher levels. Each element has been included 
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with consideration of ——— only the minimum amount necessary 
toenable the Bureau of Yards and Docks to carry out its responsibility 
in suppor t of the operating forces of the Na 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you, Admiral Peltier. 


SERVICEWIDE SUPPLY 


We will pick up the next item, “Servicewide supply.” 
We will insert the “Analysis of activities” on page 6-2 and all of 
page 6—3. 
(The pages follow :) 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY (SERVICEWIDE SUPPLY) 
Statement relating 1959-61 programs—Continued 
[In thousands] 


Support for NATO common infrastructure POL facilities assigned to 

US. Nevin eee. semuexme, +145 
Inspection at source of Navy material procured under Navy stock fund_ +628 
Repairs to physical facilities................=. +757 
Rental costs for installed ($904) and new EDPM equipment ($250)___. +1, 154 
Increase for standardization and accelerated item reduction programs. +1, 397 
Transfer of cost from Army for accessorial costs in Pacific area +1, 497 
Increase for contributions to civilian employee health program +2, 411 


1961 program (obligations incurred) 290, 239 


Analysis by activities 


Activities 1959 Decreases} Increases 1960 Decreases} Increases 


310 Supply distribution $187, 269 $19, 424 $7,683 | $175, 528 $5, 209 $2, 648 
2315 Commodity control 106, 290 2, 390 3, 040 106, 940 1, 140 4, 957 
235) Departmental adminis- 

tration - 5, 875 98 5, 962 31 | 294 
270 NATO common infra- 

structure | 145 5 145 


Total obligations_-__- | 299,434 | 21, 825 10, 966 | 288, 575 | 6,380| 8,044 | 290, 239 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 


Justification of estimates for fiscal year 1961—-Major activity 6: Servicewide supply 
comparative obligations by budget activity 





| | 

Budget | | | | Difference 

activity Budget activity 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | 1961 com- 

. | pared with 
960 


—— | Bin $$ | — 


2310 | Supply distribution 87, 079, 131 | $175, 139,000 | $172, 967,000 | —$2, 172,000 
2315 | Commodity control 7, 056, 000 108, 350, 000 110, 757, 000 +2, 407, 000 
2350 Departmental administration - 5, 875, 000 5, 962, 000 6, 225, 000 + 263, 000 
2370 | NATO common infrastructure ax 145, 000 | 290, 000 +145, 000 
} | — ———— 
Total comparative obligations__| 300,010, 131 289, 596, ‘000 290, 239, 000 +-643, 000 
Net adjustment for comparative 
treipiews.- 2.22.5: eusGcoueen a — 576, 000 —1, 021, 000 +1, 021, 000 


| 
| —_—__———| —— a Sa 
| 


Total direct obligations in 
budget document_.....-..--- 299, 434, 131 288, 575, 000 290, 239, +1, 664, 000 











Mr. Suepparp. Do you havea statement, Admiral ? 
Admiral Bounpy. Yes, sir. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Proceed with your statement, Admiral. fle 

Admiral Botnpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, ad 

.T am appearing before you to explain the request for funds to sup. 0 
port the Navy supply system administered by the Bureau of Supplies 

and Accounts. Funds for this purpose are included in the appropria- J g 
tion request under “Operation and maintenance, Navy,” fiscal year 
1961, major activity 6, servicewide supply, and amount to $290,239,000, 
The financial responsibilities of this major activity have been in. 
creased for fiscal year 1961 by the rte of two new cost ele. 

ments. One of these new costs, estimated at $2,411,000 results from J 

the civilian health benefits program appr dar by Public Law 86-389, ft 
The other new element represents a comparative transfer of $1.497,000 
in costs for logistic services provided Navy units in the Pacific area 

by the Army, and which formerly were financed by the Army. 
WHAT SERVICEWIDE DOLLARS DO 

Servicewide supply pays for Navywide logistic support functions 

Its budget is a service-type budget whose greatest cost is for the wages J 1 





of people—the people who procure and manage our material, load and 
fuel our ships, and receive, inspect, store and issue the material used 
by our service customers. Funds for this major activity also pay 
transportation charges for moving material to where it is needed, and 
support the maintenance and repair of the warehouses, piers, fuel 
tanks, and other physical facilities required for supporting Navy's 
operating forces. 












THE BASIC AREAS OF THE SUPPLY 






JOB 





The budget T have submitted supports three major areas of effort. 
The first area is the basic supply operation. This includes the various 
functions incident to the material storage and handling operations at 
the depots, centers, and supply departments making up the supply 
distribution system. It also includes the procurement and manage- 
ment of inventories as performed by the 12 inventory control points, 
4 purchasing offices, and the 2 Navy single manager supply agencies 
making up thee ommodity contro] system. 

The second area is that of maintenance and repair of the Bureau of 
Sunnlies and Accounts physical facilities. 

The third area is in the nature of specialized program supnort. 
This includes prioritv fleet support programs such as the fleet allow- 
ance list program and the supply availability program, and inventory 
improvement programs such as the accelerated item reduction pro- 
gram and the standardization program. 





















WHAT THE SERVICEWIDE 





SUPPLY BUDGET WILL SUPPORT 





The request before you provides for the austere performance of the 
basic supply oper: ition, assuming the continuance of peacetime operat: 
ing requirements. It provides for the continuation of “Maintenance 
and repair” of BUSANDA’s physical facilities on an austere and 
emergent basis. No provision is made in this major activity for the 
acquisition of vehicles or materials handling equipment since these 
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requirements are now included in the appropriation, “Other procure- 

ment, Navy,” fiscal year 1961. My request has been depressed to re- 

: fect the planned decreases in Navy force levels and has been further 

ima lttee, adjusted to reflect the changes in financial responsibilities previously 
to sup- F mentioned. 


upplie f We are ready to go into such further detail as the committee may 
Topria- F desire. 
al year Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you, Admiral Boundy. 
39,000, 
Pen Ih: SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS 
ost ele. ' ee te ee 
s from The next item we will take up has to do with “Servicewide opera- 
86-399, | tions.” 
> ° ° ~ by 
4.97.00) We will insert pages 7-1 and 7-2. 
ie area (The pages follow :) 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, Navy (SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS) 


Statement relating 1959, 1960, and 1961 programs 


ctions, {In thousands] 

wages 1959 program (obligations incurred) 

ad and Classified project: Contingencies of the Navy 

il used Reduced operating level of naval stations and naval district head- 
. quarters 

50 pay Wage board increases for naval stations 

d, and Increased requirements in navigational and military programs, 
s. fuel Hydrographic Office 


Leased communication lines, equipment, and cable facilities 
Other minor incresses. 6-2 secusssuesseaede nds nee ape ets 
Oiher Minor  GOPGRNEE. - ls en wacsuacdancunecacdendsenen 


Navy's 


1960 program (obligations incurred) 
Expansion of disbursing and auditing activities__._.____.___--_-_-_ 
effort. Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959 
Reduced operating level of naval stations and naval district head- 


ATIOUS CORTE sa, ie rn eee be Caeaiamaesainel ee 

Ons at Increase in Hydrographic Office programs____--__-__--_----_--_- 

supply Increased operating level of naval communication system and the 

inage- naval security group 

yoints Leased communication lines, equipment, and cable facilities gc 252 
a Other SHinor increases! 2. ase Ele UL OOS ol 

fences Oimer Hho? déerennesi 0 Ut i ho AES liek A i 


au of 1%1 program (obligations incurred) 172, 392 


Analysis by activities 
pnort. TO ETT 





rllow- Activities 1959 | | Decreases Increases 1960 Decreases! Increases 1961 

ntory TR Lins a ob 

1 pro- 1010 Field services, EX OS_. $27, 315 42! $618 | $27, 508 $17 $1, 188 $28, 679 
p 1050 Dy partments al adminis- 


} tration, EXOS_. 12, 108 j 72 12, 064 8 Jou 255 12, 319 

165 C o itingencies of the 
N ivy 

10 Field activities, OPNAV 

1115 Servicewide communica- 
tions 


i 11, 803 549 12, 265 |_- 2 12, 686 
of the 11150 Departmental adminis- | 


71, 192 , 13! 2, 405 71, 462 , 71, 077 
22, 908 4,025 | 26, 524 70% 31,11 
tration, OPNAV 6, 468 es 126 6, 594 
perat- 1350 Departmental adminis- 
tration, JAG. 

nance ae Field services, ONR 

00 Department: il adminis- 
> and tration, ONR___....- 


891 é ~— 878 
4, 449 re 390 4, 839 


3, 646 ‘ 388 4, 034 





yr the ” 
~ 160, 780 | 3,185 | 8573 | 166, 168 


these 


Total obligations. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 


Justification of estimates for fiscal year 1961— major activity 7: servicewide open. 
tions, comparative obligations by budget activity 







-_-_—_ nan? nRkeEeeOooooeE———e nn — nn ns nn — — eee — — — — _—_—e_e 













































































Budget | Difference 
activity Budget activity 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 1961 com- 
No. pared with 
1960 
icant Sipe caine Hae ———| 
1010 | Field services, EXOS_. ---| $27,315, 199 | $27, 508, 000 $28, 679, 000 +$1, 1710 
1050 | Departmental administration, EXOS 12,107,628 | 12, 064, 000 12, 319, 000 +255, 00 
1065 | Contingencies of the Navy_------- 11, 802,750 | 12, 265, 000 12, 686, 000 +421, 
EXOS subtotal__.._- SF eho | 51, 225, 577 | 51,837, 000 | 53, 684, 000 | +1, 847, 00 
1110 | Field activities, OPNAV... .........| 71,192, 564 | 71,462,000 | 71,077,000 | —385q 
1115 | Servicewide communications at 22,907,939 | 26, 524, 000 31, 111, 000 +4, 587,00 
1150 | Departmental adminis tration, | 
ew. . ksesecues be eee a ree temas 6, 468, 256 6, 594, 000 6, 412, 000 —182, 0 
OPNAV subtotal : | 100, 568,759 | 104,580,000 | 108,600,000 | +4, 020,00 
1350 | Departmental administration, a5 AG 891, 183 878, 000 | 921, 000 | +43, 00 












































1410 | Field services, ONR. | 4,448,575 | 4,839,000 | _ 5, 053, 000 +214, 00) 
1450 | Departme ntai administration, ONR _3, 645, 681 | 4, 034, 000 4, 134, 000 __ +100, 00 
| PINE CN onsen wanancoceeee 8, 094, 256 | 8, 873, 000 | 9, 187, 000 | +314, 00 
i SS —_—— ed 
Total comparative obligations..| 160,779,775 | 166, 168, 000 | 172, 392, 000 +6, 224, 000 
| Net™~ adjustment for comparative | | 
| Co a | +14, 153, 956 +18, 322, DD A dicus oes —18, 322,00 
Total direct obligations in bud- es 
| wet Mocument........<.-.-ca0s-- | 174,933,731 | 184,490,000 | 172,392, 000 — 12, 098, 00) 








{r. Suerrarp. Admiral Donaho, proceed. 









GENERAL STATEMENT 






BIOGRAPHY OF REAR ApM. ( 





xLYNN ROBERT DoNAHO, U.S. NAVY 


Rear Adm. Glynn Robert Donaho, U.S. Navy, was born in George, Tex., March 
25, 1905. Heis a graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy, class of 1927. 

His selection for the rank of rear admiral was approved by the President on 
July 26, 1955. 

Rear Admiral Donaho has served in battleships, submarines, cruisers, and 
destroyers. 

Three days after the attack on Pearl Harbor, he commissioned the U.S. 
Flying Fish (SS 229) and commanded her during six war patrols in Japanese 
waters. In command of submarine division 222 in July 1944, Commander Don- 
aho was assigned additional duty as commanding officer, U.S.8. Picuda (SS 382), 
and officer in tactical command of a submarine wolfpack, the U.S.S. Picuda, 
U.S.S. Spadefish, and U.S.S. Redfish. This wolfpack, on patrol in the South 
China Sea area, sank 17 Japanese ships and damaged 7 additional enemy ships. 

Captain Donaho was the operation officer on the staff of commander, battle 
ship squadron 2, on cessation of hostilities, World War IT. 

After completing a tour of duty in the Bureau of Naval Personnel, in June 
1948, he commanded submarine squadron 3. In June 1950, Captain Donaho 
reported for duty under instruction at the National War College, Washington, 
D.C. 

He was detached from duty in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations in 
June 1953 to command destroyer squadron 17. In February 1955, he reported 
to the commander, 7th Fleet, for duty as chief of staff and aide. 

From January 1956 to August 1957, Rear Admiral Donaho was commander, 
U.S. Naval Base, Subic Bay, Luzon, P.1I. 

He assumed command of destroyer flotilla 3 in September 1957. In Octo 
ber 1958, Rear Admiral Donaho reported to the Office of the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations for duty as Director, Logistic Plans Division, Navy Department. In Sep- 
tember 1959 he was reassigned to duty in the Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions as the Assistant Vice Chief of Naval Operations/Director of Naval Admin- 
istration. 

Rear Admiral Donaho’s awards include four Navy Crosses, two Silver Stat 
Medals, and a Bronze Star Medal. 
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Admiral Donano. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, 
major activity 7 of the appropriation “Operation and maintenance, 
Navy,” supports the Navy’s programs which are under the direct 
supervision of the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, the Judge Advocate General, and the Office of Naval Research. 
Budget programs administered by the Administrative Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Navy are: field services-EXOS ; contingencies of 
the Navy; and departmental administration. Budget programs ad- 
ministered by the Chief of Naval Operations are: Naval stations and 
administrative headquarters for naval districts, bases, and unified com- 
mands; Hydrographic Office; Naval Observatory; naval missions and 
administrative support of military assistance advisory groups; island 
government administration: boards of inspection and survey; Naval 
Weather Service; servicewide communications; and departmental 
administration. 

A total of $172,392,000 is requested under this major activity for 
fiscal year 1961, which is a net increase of $6,224,000 above the planned 
level for fiscal year 1960. These programs are summarized as follows : 


FIELD SERVICES-EXOS 


This program finances five projects: Navywide disbursing and audit- 
ing activities, area wage and classification offices, records administra- 
tion, official mail, and the fleet hometown news center. 

The navywide disbursing and auditing activities are responsible 
for collecting, consolidating, and integrating expenditures from all 
activities of the Navy; the examination of each invoice to verify 
correctness of amount, propriety of claim, and conformance to con- 
tract provisions prior to payment; the payment of military allotments 
for the entire military personnel of the Navy; and the audit of naval 
activities. These activities also supervise and review all contract 
adit (cost inspection) work within the geographical area assigned 
by the Comptroller of the Navy. The area wage and classification 
offices are field activities which function under the management and 
technical control of the Office of Industrial Relations. The records 
administration project provides the means for controlling the types, 
use, and disposition of Navy records. Official mail costs included 
here absorb the costs incurred for this purpose for all programs in- 
cluded in major activity 7. The fleet hometown news center evaluates, 
edits, and reproduces hometown news stories, features, fillers, photo- 
graphs, mats, tape and disk recordings, and television films on Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel received from Navy and Marine Corps 
forces ashore and afloat and distributes such material to appropriate 
hometown newspapers, radio, and television stations. 

A total of $28,679,000 is requested. There is a net increase of 
$1,171,000 above the level for fiscal year 1960. The majority of this 
increase is for expanding disbursing and audit functions. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION-EXOS 


This program provides for the expenses of the Secretary of the 
Navy in the executive direction and policy control of the Department. 
Support funds requested are for civilian salaries, travel, communica- 
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tion services, rents and utility services, printing, supplies and mate. 
rials, equipment, and other administrative items. The estimate for 
1961 is $12,319,000, which is an increase of $255,000, the major portion 
of which is for the cost of the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Act of 1959 (Public Law 86-382). 


CONTINGENCIES OF 





THE NAVY 
This program finances expenses incurred by the Department of the 
Navy in maintaining the standing and prestige of the United States 
and the Navy in contacts involving official courtesies, such as visits 
of foreign dignitaries, and calls at foreign ports by U.S. ships; travel 
expenses incurred by Members of Congress in connection with the 
examination of estimates of appropriations and naval activities in 
the field in accordance with requests of the standing committees con- 
cerned; and extraordinary military expenses. <A total of $12,686,000 
is requested which is an Increase of $421,000 for extraordinary mili- 
tary expenses above the fiscal year 1960 level of operations. 


FIELD ACTIVITIES, OPNAV 


This budget activity covers the following projects: 

(1) Naval stations and administrative headquarters for districts, 
bases, and unified commands. This project includes 15 naval stations, 
the administrative headquarters of 14 naval districts and the Potomac 
River Naval Command, 5 naval base headquarters, and 2 unified 
command headquarters. 

Naval stations are shore activities established to provide direct 
logistic support for the operating forces of the Navy and for depend- 
ent activities of other commands as may be assigned. 

The naval district and river command headquarters exercise military 
command over the activities of the Shore Establishment located within 
their respective districts (except activities under the military com- 
mand of the Naval Air Training Command and Commandant, Marine 
Corps) and are responsible for administration of specified functions 
within the geographical limits of their respective districts. 

Naval base headquarters are administrative headquarters established 
in areas of major fleet activity to coordinate the efforts of the various 
component naval commands that have the responsibility of furnishing 
direct logistic support to the operating forces. 

Headquarters for unified commands provide necessary administra- 
tion for the Pacific and Atlantic subordinate joint commands for 
which the Department of the Navy is responsible, and for the Navy 
component of the Continental Air Defense Command at Ent Air 
Force Base, Colorado Springs. 

A total $53,881,000 is requested for fiscal year 1961, which is a net 
decrease of $1,391,000 below the level of fiscal year 1960. The de- 
crease is due primarily to a lower level of support planned for naval 
stations during fiscal year 1961. 

(2) Hydrographic Office. The Hydrographic Office is responsible 
for providing timely hydrographic, oceanographic and aeronautical 
information for insuring maximum navigational safety to vessels of 
the Navy, merchant marine, and to naval and commercial aircraft. 
This is accomplished by producing charts and related publications, 
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worldwide in scope, and maintaining them current to include the latest 
available information. This office is responsible also for the conduct 
of the necessary hydrographic surveys of international ocean areas 
of importance to the United States and for the preparation and 
production of special charts and publications of unilateral military 
character. 

A total of $14,239,000 is requested. This is an increase of $954,000 
above fiscal year 1960, primarily for fleet ballistic missile program, 
other military programs, and costs under the Federal Employee 
Health Benefits Act of 1959 (Public Law 86-382). 

(3) Naval Observatory. The Naval Observatory furnishes naval, 
air and maritime services wth astronomical data for celestial naviga- 
tion. Continuous observations and research in the field of astronomy 
are conducted and data thus obtained are published. The Naval 
Observatory determines accurate time and controls all time trans- 
missions for the entire Nation. Observations for the determination 
of time are made in Washington and at the Naval Observatory Time 
Service Substation in Richmond, Fla. All time signals sent from 
various naval radio stations, as well as those emitted by the constant 
frequency stations of the National Bureau of Standards, are regulated 
by the Naval Observatory determinations. 

‘A total of $997,000 is requested, which is an increase of $49,000 above 
the level for fiscal year 1960. The increases will provide for 7 addi- 
tional man-years, which are required because of the expanding re- 
sponsibilities of the Navy in connection with the national space effort. 

(4) Naval missions and administrative support of Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Groups: The Navy, in accordance with bilateral inter- 
governmental agreements, maintains 10 missions and advisory groups 
in various Latin American countries. These missions are the media 
through which training and operating procedures of the U.S. Navy 
are introduced and standardized within the navies of Latin American 
countries. Funds for support of the Military Assistance Advisory 
Groups will enable the Department of the Navy to meet its responsi- 
bilities for certain administrative expenses which are not included in 
the mutual assistance program budget. 

A total of $707,000 is requested for fiscal year 1961, which is an 
increase of $84,000 above the level for fiscal year 1960. The increase 
will provide $65,000 for operational costs in connection with the 
Chinhae housing project, Korea, scheduled for completion in June 
1960, increased dependent schooling costs for Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Group personnel in the amount of $18,000 and Federal employee 
health benefits costs in the amount of $1,000. 

(5) Island government administration: Under the island govern- 
ment program, the Navy administers the civil affairs of that portion of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific, which includes all of the northern 
Marianas Islands, except Rota. The program is conducted in accord- 
ance with the trusteeship agreement between the United States and 
the United Nations, and provides for the continuing development of 
local self-government, public health and education, and self-sufficiency 
of the indigenous inhabitants. 

A total of $911,000 is requested for fiscal year 1961, which repre- 
sents a decrease of $83,000 below the level of fiscal year 1960. 

(6) Board of inspection and survey: The boards of inspection and 
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survey conduct acceptance trials of naval vessels and aircraft as dj. 
rected by the Secretary of the Navy, conduct material inspections of 


















































vessels, surveys of vessels, and such other inspections and trials of . 
naval vessels and aircraft as may be directed by the Chief of Naval . 
Operat ions. 

The total of $266,000 reque sted for fiscal year 1961 is $1,000 more - 
than the fiscal year 1960 level, due to costs of the Federal Employee 7 
Health Benefits Act of 1959 (Public Law 86-382). - 

(7) Naval Weather Service: This Service administers and directs i: 
operations of the component ac ‘tivities of the integrated fleet weather = 
central system, and is responsible for technical direction of meteoro. ite 
logical matters of all components of the U.S. Naval Weather Service \ 
assigned to the Shore Establishment and the operating forces. te 

A total of $76,000 is requested for fiscal year 1961. There is no Me 
change in requirements as compared with fiscal year 1960. a 

SERVICEWIDE COMMUNICATIONS m 

This program finances the maintenance, operation, and adminisira- ot 
tion of the naval communication system and the Navy security group, |“ 
and the Navy’s portion of the support costs of personnel and plant | 
facilities required for the national security effort directed by the pI 
National Security Agency. The naval communication system is con- 
prised of communication stations, facilities, and units located through J“! 
out the world, forming an integrated network capable of providing } * 
adequate communications support for the operating forces, the Navy 
Department at the seat of government, and the N: ival Shore Establish- 
ment. tt 

A total of $31,111,000 is requested for fiscal year 1961. This is a net A 
increase of $4,587,000 above the planned level for fiscal year 1960, | 
for operation and maintenance costs of new activities; leased lines for | 
the POLARIS program ; and transoceanic cable facilities in the Pacific 
and Atlantic Ocean areas. T 

t 
DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION, OPNAV N 
This program provides for expenses incurred by the Chief of Naval i 


Operations in supervising the administration and logistic requirements 
of the Naval Shore Establishment and the operating forces, 

A total of $31,111,000 is requested for fiscal year 1961. This is a net 
decrease of $182,000 below the fiscal year 1960 operating level. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION, JAG 





This program provides for expenses incurred by the Judge Advo- 
cate General in providing legal services for the Naval Establishment. 
The type of support costs for this program are the same as set forth 
for “Budget program 1050—De ‘partmental Administration, E XO8.” 

The estimate for 1961 is $921,000. This is an increase of $43,000 over 
1960, which will provide for a revision of the naval supplement to the 
manual for courts-martial in the amount of $13,000; and for employees 
health benefits contributions in the amount of $6,000; and $24,000 to 
offset increased costs of legal publications and materials. 
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FIELD SERVICES, ONR 


In addition to the responsibility for certain portions of the Navy 
Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation program, as set forth in 
the justifications for the appropriation “Research, development, test, 
and evaluation, Navy”, the Office of Naval Research is responsible for 
two Navy-w ide functions which are related indirectly to research and 
jevelopment, namely (a) the Navy-wide patent project, which pro- 
vides the field support for the administration and control of all activi- 
ties within the Department of the Navy relating to patents, inventions, 
trademarks, copyrights, royalty payments and coordinates such activi- 
ties with the research, development, and procurement activities of the 
Navy; and (d) the projec 't “Installation, maintenance, and repair of 
(raining equipment”, to support the installation, maintenance, modifi- 
cation, and Improvenient of training devices and aids for the De- 
partment of the Navy. 

A total of $ 3,053,000 is requested for this activity. There is an 
increase of $ 214 000 ‘above the level of fiscal year 1960. An increase 
of $17,000 is “requeste to support contributions to the Federal employ- 
es health benefits fund (Public Law 86-382). The remaining in- 
crease of ag 000 is required for the installation of training devices 
procured in fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 and scheduled for de- 
livery in 1961, for the maintenance of devices and modification of 
those requiring changes to keep up with operational conditions they 
simulate. 

DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION, ONR 


This program provides for all costs of the departmental adminis- 
tration of the Office of Naval Research. The functions included are: 
Administration of the contract research and Navy-wide patents pro- 
grams; coordination of basic and applied research for the Navy; and 
general administration functions. 

The estimate of $4,134,000 is an increase of $100,000 over 1960. 
This is because of increased travel requirements of the scientific and 
technical administrators in keeping abreast of research and develop- 
ment programs; $25,000 of the increased costs is required to support 
contributions to the Federal employee health benefits fund (Public 
law 86-382). The remaining increase of $15,000 is for costs for in- 
creased communications, printing and reproduction, supplies and 
equipment. 

The total included for each budget program under this major 

tivity are our estimates of what we believe to be our minimum 
requirements to effectively carry on the various pregrams. 

Mr. Surprarpv. I want to call your attention to the second para- 
graph on page 9 in which you stated to the committee $6,053,000 is 
requested. Is it $5 million or $6 million ? 

Admiral Don ano. $5,053,000, Mr. Chairman. 


Navat Perroteum REsERvEs 


_ Mr. Surpparp. We will now pick up the next item having to do 
ith naval petroleum reserves. 
We will insert page 8-2. 









(The page follows :) 
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Justification of estimates for fiscal year 1961—Major activity 8: Naval petroleup ant 
reserves comparative obligations by budget activity 
| 
Budget | , | ‘ Difference 
activity Budget activity 1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate} 1961 com. 
No. pared with : 
1960 19% 
ee eRRe Cr re. dk ew, kt ctaok Ti Ate) Ck ene 
1610 | Naval petroleum reserves and related : 
development................-.---.-] $1,534,182 } © $1,960,000 | $1,960,000 |... § a! 
1650 | Field administration, petroleum re- } ; 
OSES Ge me COE SS oe Pee eee eee 133, 997 | 164, 000 164, 000 {.2..~0.c.tdbin I 
— — _— laws ania y 
Total comparative obligations_ 1, 668, 179 2, 124, 000 2 324, O00 12.62. <saeeee 
Net adjustment for comparative | , 
transfers__.........-.........--.---- |-- srhalizeric hapa Seances prekeearey -++-|------- rag ae ---|----- th 
| Total direct obligations in | 
budget document_____...-_--- 1, 668, 179 2, 124, 000 9 136 000 42..6...48. 
bn 
GENERAL STATEMENT tk 
( 
Capt. + S. Miller, U.S. Navy. Born in New York, N.Y., March 21, 1909. Served 7 
in the U. Nav y since 1926. Graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy (1930), Post f 
graduate aida of Naval Engineering, U.S. Naval Academy (1938), and Post- mn 
graduate School of Petroleum Engineering, University of Pittsburgh (1951), § 
Holds B.S. and M.S. (petroleum engineering) degrees. Served on the Ship § ( 
Characteristics Board, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations (1945-47), m: 
Commanding officer of the U.S.S. Diphda (1947-48). Head of the Engineering § ,) 
Department, General Line School, Newport, R.I. (1948-50). Training duty with a 
the Gulf Oil Corp. (1951-52). Commanding officer of the U.S.S. Thomas Jef. } ' 
ferson (1953). Assumed duty as Director of the Naval Petroleum and Oil Shale 
Reserves in 1954. DI 
Captain Mrmurr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this activity finances the operation and administration of the Naval 
petroleum reserves. For fiscal year 1961, $2,124,000 is being requested, 
This amount will provide for continuation of the following programs: | 
Operation of Naval petroleum reserve No. 1 = California : Supervi- | 
sion of oil and gas leases on Navy’s lands in Naval petroleum reserve | ? 


No. 2 in California; investigation of mining c ol: aims on Naval oil shale 
reserves Nos. 1 and 3 in Colorado; and administration of the reserves. 

The purpose of the Naval petroleum reserves is to conserve in the 
ground a supplemental supply of oil for national defense. To fulfill 
its purpose, a reserve must contain large oil reserves which can be 
kept in the ground and it must be ready produce when oil is needed. 

Today, Naval petroleum reserve No. 1 is the only one of the four 
petroleum reserves which can fulfill its Monkees This reserve con- 
tains 1 billion barrels of recoverable oil, most of which can be kept in 
the ground, and can produce about 200,000 barrels of oil daily if and 
when required for national defense and authorized by a congressional 
joint resolution. 

From 1916 through fiscal year 1959, the reserves produced a net 
income of $70 million, and during fiscal year 1959 a net income of 
$9,300,000. All income is deposited in the U.S. Treasury and is not 
available for direct funding of operations. 

Mr. Suepparp. May I suggest to my colleagues that I am going to 
direct my interrogations to “Admiral Wilson as the principal “witness 
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Admiral, that does not preclude your referring answers to your 
associated officers who may be better prepared than you. By doing 
hat, 1 think we can channel the interrogation to the proper channel 
and get the information more quickly. 


REPROGRAMING ACTION 
AVIATION FUEL 

Admiral, in your quarterly reprograming report for December 15, 
1959, you indicate that there was an increase in the cost of aviation 
fuel while at the same time your overall requirements were reduced as 
result of rec asting, for fiscal year 1960, the flying hour programs. 

If there is any rel: ationship between these two reprograming actions, 
[wish you w ould explain to the committee. 

Admiral Witson. I would like to ask Admiral Stroop to reply to 
that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well. 

Admiral Srroor. Subsequent to the submission of the FY 1960 
budget. there was a rise in the cost of fuel. This resulted in a re- 
quirement for more funds in order to meet the flying hour program. 
To meet this deficiency, funds were reprogr ammed out of aircraft 
verhauls into the flying hour program in the amount of approxi- 
mately $8.3 million. This amount was offset by a reduction of $4.7 
miliion—not apportioned. due to the decision not to increase Marine 
(Corps strength. The net increase to the flying hour program was $3.6 
nillion. This reprogramming was a major contributing factor in 
the reduction of some 400 aircraft in the aircraft operating strength 
reflected in plans considered by the Congress last spring. 

Mr. Suepparp. That comprises the relationship insofar as your re- 
programing actions pertain; is that correct 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir; that is right. 


FINANCING OF FRAM PROGRAM 


Mr. Surprarp. What programs under “Civil engineering” were re- 

lued in the amount of $10,880,000 in order to fund the FRAM 
ponent 

Admiral Witson. Admiral Peltier? 

Admiral Prvrrer. Mr. Chairman, this program was financed 
through the drawdown of our fleet support stock. © 

We did not eliminate any function. 

We are selling some of our fleet support stock and taking that 
ieome and using it to finance operations. 

Mr, Srerrarp. In other words, that was the source of your income 
ior the purpose of having available the amount of funds required 


ior FRAM. 


AGING OF FLEET 


On page 3 of your statement, Admiral Wilson, you tell us that 
Spercent of the present active fleet ships will have reached the _— 
f their useful life during the next few years. This seems like : 
nther high figure and I wish you would tell us to what nlc y 
igure you are relating this percentage and what action the Navy 
staking to modify or correct the trend ? 

I wish, at the same time, you would give us an estimate of your 
loree levels for the next 3 years and the percentage of obsolescence 
‘xpected for each of those 3 years. 

51398—60—pt. 415 
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Admiral Wirson. I do not have the percentage figures for each ¢ 
the next 3 years, Mr. Chairman. I can give you the. number of ship 
that are due to be overaged in the next few years. 

Mr. Suerparp. All right; supply the balance of the answer for th 
record. 

Admiral Wiutson. This is based upon a continuing force level th 
same as we will have at the beginning of fiscal 1961; namely, gf 
ships. Based upon that inventory there will be 201 ships overag 
in 1960; 68 in 1961; 30 in 1962 ; 39 in 1963; 50 in 1964; 82 in 196): 
and 87 in 1966; fora bokel of 557. 

This includes the FRAM program as programed now through 19 
and excludes 100 new ships which will enter the fleet-—from new con. 
struction—during this time period. 

(The following table was furnished for the record :) 















Approximately 78 percent of the present active fleet, by number, were built 
under World War II or prior programs. Based on the July 1, 1960, inventor 
of 817 ships, percentages of overage ships are as follows: 


Fiscal year 


1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 1966 1967 1968 


e171 B17 817 817 aI 





| 
Force level 817 i 8§8l 
Overage ships eaten a 269 299 338 } 3&8 |} 470 | 557 587 5G 
Percentage _- Peet ae 32.9| 36.6] 41.3] 47.5] 57.5] 681] 718] 2! 
New ships_.----------- ; 30 | 21 2% | 414 9 | ceca 
























EFFECT OF FRAM OVERHAUL ON LIFE OF 





A SHIP 





Mr. Suerrarp. That prompts another question : How many year 
does the FRAM overhaul extend the life of a ship? 

Admiral Witson. In setting up the program originally we set out 
in the FRAM I program to do the necessary reh: ibilitati ion, Maximum 
degree of modernization that would extend the ship’s life a minimum 
of 8 years. 

In Mark IT, we said 5 years. As a matter of practical fact, ther 
habilitation in the two Marks is practically the same. We have foun( 
conditions that had to be corrected in each of them. We have uwsel 
that difference of extension of useful life in determining these figures 
I have given you. 

Mr. Suerparp. Which of the two figures would be applicable, fiveor 
eight, or do you want to leave it between five and eight? 

Admiral Wison. I think probably eight would be a reasonable 
figure, sir. 

DEPENDENCE ON SHORE BASES 


Mr. Surpparp. The Navy has many times stated, and I believe you 
all agree. that one of the main advantages of a carrier task force is it 
independence of shore bases. On page 7, Admiral Wilson, you state 
that—and I quote: 

The Navy is dependent upon continental bases and a limited network of over 
sea bases. 

We are particularly interested in your reference to oversea bases 
and I would like you once again to tell us to what extent you art 
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pendent upon such bases. What steps would you have to take; for 
aample, if you were denied the use of Rota in Spain and Subic Bay in 
the Philippines? 

Admiral Wirson. We would, of course, have to increase our mobile 
agisties supply in each case. We would have to put more repair 

hips and more affloat repair facilities in both oceans than we have 
now. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You would rely upon the repair ship aspect to solve 
the problem ¢ ¢ 

Admiral Winson. To a greater extent than we are able to do now. 


CARRIER LANDING ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Suerparp. The committee has received a considerable amount of 
ita in recent vears with regard to aircraft accidents on carriers. It 
asnot been made entirely clear as to just what is meant by a carrier 
wnding accident. Task you to prov ide us with a definition of a carrier 
nding accident in terms of the altitude of the aircraft, the distance 
from the carrier, or any other definitive basis upon which you make 


that determination. 


\dmiral Witson. T would like to ask Admiral Pirie to answer that 
estion. 
“Mr. Sueprarp. Very well. 
Admiral Prrrr. Mr. Chairman, we have the records quite complete 
accidents on carriers and on fields ashore. We are talking now 


wely about landing accidents and I would be happy to supply those 


for the record. 


Mr. Srepparp. And the criteria upon which those definitive answers 
civen to the committee: is that correct ? 

Admiral Prete. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. All right. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Navy CARRIER LANDING ACCIDENTS 


A carrier landing accident is defined as a mishap involving major damage 


wan aireraft which occurs during an actual touchdown on deck, or is caused 


vthe aircraft striking any part of the aircraft carrier landing deck area. The 
imaged aircraft could either have remained aboard in an arrested landing, 
en lost over the side, or become airborne again after sustaining the damage. 
An accident which occurs during an approach to a landing is not classed as 
landing accident, but is considered separately. 

The purpose of this separation of the approach phase from the actual landing 


tuechdown is to enable the Navy to make a more effective, accurate Cetermina- 
tion of the actual impact of carrier size, facilities, and equipment on our landing 


cident rate. 

__The landing approach phase of operations is common to all aircraft carriers. 
he flight pattern flown and pilot techniques utilized are virtually identical. 
he main variable is the flatter glide slope attainable on the large CVA’s. This 
fatter approach, made possible by the larger landing deck area, gives our air- 
rafta much lower sink rate on touchdown. For normal landing appronch speeds 


5 feet per second. 


il allows our pilots a margin for error which they do not have on the older, 
] 


Maller ships. 


NAVY CONTROLLED LAND, WORLDWIDE 


Mr. Sreprarp. On page 8 of your statement you mention the dis- 
sal of approximately 43,000 acres of land, worldwide. In order 
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to give the committee a frame of reference, will you tell us the tot, 
Navy holdings as of the most recent reporting date? I mean, afte 
you have considered the elimination of the 43,000 acres, of course, 
Admiral Wixrson. I would like to supply that for the record, 
Mr. Sueprarp. All right. 
(The information follows :) 


Totat NAvy-CoNnTROLLED LAND, WORLDWIDE, ON JUNE 30, 1959 
During the period July 1958 to December 1959, a total of 43,000 acres were dis 
posed of, and, of this amount, 23,787 acres were disposed after June 30, 1959, }) 
addition to the real estate acreage actually disposed of, there are now properties 
totaling yee ac res in various stages of disposal. Total Navy-controlled lanj 
measured 5 s on June 30, 1959. 


EMPLOYMENT UNDER O. & M., NAVY 


Mr. Suepparp. onan to our information, the average employ: 
ment, under O. & M., Navy, is estimated for 1960 in this budget st 
171,903 persons including those employed by the Marine Corps. You 
estimate an increase in 1961 to 175,082. 

{ wish you would discuss this increase and the basis for it. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Mr. Chairman, I could answer it here and 
then I would like to enlarge on it for the record. 

It appears on the surface that there is an increase in civilian man 
power in the O. & M. appropriation in 1961 over 1959 and 196), 
However, in 1959 and 1960, we were paving certain personnel out of 
our continuing appropriations which in 1961 we must pick up ant 
which are now included under the O. & M. appropriation These 
amounted to comparative transfers in 1959 of 5.426; 1969, 5.339. 

After you take these comparative transfers into consideration, ther 
was actually a reduction in the number of people net in O. & M. for 
all 3 years, coming down to 1961. 

There is also an overall reduction in civilian personnel for the total 
Navy. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Your increase is reflected by the transition you har 
just explained to the committee ? 

Admiral Bearpstey. Yes, sir. 


ATRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. Surrrarp. The Navy aircraft inventory has been steadily re 
duced over the past 3 4 years. I note on page 3 of Admin! 
Stroop’s statement a summary of the operating groups and units 
to be in the inventory during 1961. What effect, if any, has ther 
duction in the aircraft inventory had on the number of operating 
units and what has been the trend of operational to the total aireraf 
in the inventory ? 

Admiral Wrrson. I would like to ask Admiral Pirie to answel 
that. / 

Admiral Pirme. Mr. Chairman, the reduction in the aircraft 1 
ventory for end fiscal year 1961 over what we reported last year it 
would be at the end of fiscal year 1960 is about 400 aircraft. This is 
principally in the training and support areas. There is no reductio 
in the number of combatant aircraft in either the Navy or Marine 
Corps. We will supply in detail for you the breakdown in the nut: 
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irs in each category—combatant aircraft, support aircraft, and 
training aircraft. 

We were able to reduce this because the training load has reduced 
in the last few years and you will note in the list that there are some 
reductions in the number of fighter aircraft. These are fighter air- 
craft used in training, but I will give you a complete breakdown. 

Mr. SHerparp. All right. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


Tune 30, 1959,)/Tune 30, 1960 | tune 30, 1961, 
actual planned planned 


—$$——$—$——————————— 


Number combat aircraft 3, 6 3, 491 2 496 
Total aircraft ..._--- ~ 7, 562 6, 852 6, 791 
Ret CODING. 5 5 doon co hace cwascwewddessuanacetascaeunonees 3 51 51 


— 


Number of operating aircraft by types originally planned for end fiscal year 
1960, compared with current estimate for end fiscal year 1961 


Type of aircraft Net difference 


Carrier antisubmarine warfare 

Patrol 

Early warning 

Transport 

Inflight refueler and troop transport 
Utility 

Training 

Observation 

Helicopter 

Lighter-than-air 

Originally planned for end fiscal year 1960 


a a a er hae ee a I cask hier iets os As cs wld hh ea 4135 
a ee a Nl ele Re a a, 544 


Net difference 
Current estimate for end fiscal year 1961 6, 791 


OVERHAUL OF AIRCRAFT—INTERIM REWORK PROGRAM 


Mr. Sureprrarp. On pages 4 and 5 of Admiral Stroop’s statement, 
there is a reference to the interim rework program introduced in the 
Navy several years ago. Is the committee correct in understanding 
that you no longer do a complete overhaul of these aircraft which are 
under the interim rework program ? 

What effect has this approach had on the cost factor and why have 
costs gone up in spite of the reduction in inventory and flying hours? 

That is a compound question and you can answer it that way if you 
wish. 

Admiral Srroor. As I explained in my formal statement, we actu- 
illy have had several different programs. Over the years we relied 
primarily on overhaul procedures to keep our planes serviceable. 
Three years ago we decided that we could keep planes flying longer 
and with a higher degree of readiness by doing an interim rework 
and having a longer period between overhauls. This system worked 
% well that we then eliminated overhauls completely and have gone 
to what we call the progressive aircraft rework, very much the same 
as is followed in commercial practice. This has given us a much 





better degree of readiness. It has kept our planes in service fy 
longer periods of time. They are in service much more than the 
are out of service during the total life of the aircraft. 

With regard to the cost I am sure you realize the planes are mug) 
more complicated, and costly, and they are becoming more so eae) 
year. This is reflected in the progressive rework program. 

Mr. Sueprarp. As I recall it—and I may be in error—in prior ope. 
ations in this overhaul function, it was more or less established afte 
a certain amount of flying hours; am I correct in my assumption 
there? 

Admiral Srroor. This was based normally on the length of time 
sir, rather than on the number of flying hours. 

Mr. Snerparp. In other words, you never did evaluate the over 
haul repair requirement, upon the flying hour basis, as such, but upon 
the time element, exclusively ¢ 

Admiral Srroor. Not exclusively. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That was not my interpretation of it. 

Tell me why I am in error. 

Admiral Srroor. The engines are entirely on hours. The aircraft 
are based more on time than on hours. 

Mr. Suerparp. How long has this actually been effective, this typ 
of procedure ? 

Admiral Srroor. This rework concept is only 24% or 3 years old. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You think that in that field your experience indi: 
cates that you want to continue this approach ? 

Admiral Strroor. Yes, sir. We are convinced that that is the better 
method. We have a higher degree of readiness throughout the lif 
of the aircraft. We keep the aircraft in service for a longer period 
of time. 

Mr. Suerparp. I just received a memo clarifying, so far as I am con- 
cerned, this matter of operating months as against calendar months, 
now used. Is that a correct assumption ? 

Admiral Srroop. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

There is one other feature which I have not mentioned here. As an 
aircraft gets older, our normal experience is that we have to incor 
porate changes to modernize it. Even those aircraft which are in 
storage and not operating do require these changes to be reworked into 
them at intervals. 

This is one of the advantages of the progressive aircraft rework 
program which comes up about every 15 months. You can keep your 
whole inventory more modern than under other procedures. 


INHOUSE VERSUS CONTRACT OVERHAUL 


Mr. Sueprarp. What pemertene out of this total rework program 
is done within the ability of the Navy itself as compared with work 
done under contract ? 

Admiral Stroor. The amount done outside of the Navy by contract 
is 12 percent and the aircraft assigned for commercial rework ar 
normally commercial types of aircraft. By dollar volume we do about 
88 percent of the work within the Navy and 12 percent outside. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are the contracts you have just referred to exclusive 
of Navy’s operation which puts it in the private category? Are they 
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in a competitive status or how do you handle your contractual situa- 
tion in this field of function ¢ 

Admiral Stroop. They are competitive insofar as we can make them 
ompetitive. Naturally, the contractor who built the aircraft origi- 
nally is usually in a favored position if he wants to go in for this type 
of work. However, this is not alw: ays the case. W e rework both in 
the original builders plants and in other plants which do this type of 
york exclusively. 

Mr. Suepparb. In the issuance of those contracts, what is the cri- 
ria in order that you may establish a cost factor, unless you open 
up the plane and find out what is nec essary, which I understand you 
donot do as a general practice ? 

Admiral Srroop. We would have our own inspector within the 
plant when a plane is opened up. It may be that once a plane is 
opened up, contract changes are required to cover additional work. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words—and if I am in error, correct me— 
you take the broad law of averages and apply it in the competitive 

spect as you put it out, and then ‘when the plane is ultimately opened 
wp, if additional work is found to be necessary, you make change 
orders to the basic contract. Is that correct ? 

Admiral Srroop. That is correct. 

We also have the privilege of examining the contractor’s costs, 
which is done. 

Mr. Surpprarp. By the way, do you establish a time limit in those 
contracts in which that plane is to be out of operational status ? 

Admiral Stroop. We have an average time, and we expect the 
contractor to meet that. However, here : again some flexibility would 
be required if you ran into a more difficult situation than we had 
inticipated when the plane was opened up. 


EXTENSION OF CONTRACT TIME FOR OVERHAULS AND MODERNIZATION 
OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sueprarp. Would you comment pertaining to the fact that the 
empany which built the plane was in a good position to be the low 
bidder. Most of the airframe people | “know have pretty sizable 
backlogs, not only in the production of conventional aircraft, but also 
in the additional work that they have taken on in the missile field. 
What do you do in cases where the contractor has to come back and 
you have to extend his time? 

How big is that problem / 

Admiral Srroor. I do not believe I can give you a definitive answer 

it the moment. I would like to have this corrected later on if my 
imswer is not correct. 

For straight rework, that is straight overhaul and repair, we do not 
lave any trouble. However, and this applies particularly to con- 
tractors who originally built the aircraft, we may have the aircraft in 
ior extensive modernization or changes. Incidentally, that usually is 
the a factor between the type of contractor that gets ‘the 
work. If it is modernization of an aircraft, it usually will be the 
original raha tor who gets this work because he is about the only one 
vho is capable of doing it. 

If it is a straight overhaul job, other contractors could take it on. 
The length of time that an aircraft is out of service depends upon the 
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amount of work that has to be done. In some of our modernization 
programs, this can be rather lengthy and the delay has to be accepted, 

I would like to examine all of our programs and let you know if we 
have had any undue delays. Iam not aware of any. 

Mr. Suerparp. I would like to have comparable figures coverin 
both contracts issued to those who or iginated or fabric cated the plane 
and those with the so-called private contractor. 

In that review, and in drawing a comparison, I would like to havea 
check made as to whether or not any slowdowns were due to excessive 
load factors within the contractor’s area of function, as against that 
of the specialized contractor. If their delays have been due to lack 
of parts I would like to know that, too. 

I hope I am not giving you an undue job here, but I think we should 
have that pretty well spelled out because it is quite a controversial 
subject, as you well know. 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. I would like to have the record clear in that field, 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir. 

(The information supplied follows :) 

The Bureau of Naval Weapons has a number of aircraft modernization but 
no aircraft overhaul contracts with any of its prime aircraft manufacturers, 
None of these modernization contracts have been delayed either for lack of plant 
eapacity or for lack of parts, although there have been minor scheduling 
problems attributable to late delivery from other contractors of highly specialized 
Government-furnished test equipment. All of the Bureau’s overhaul contracts 
are on schedule, except for four instances where last year changes in con- 
tractors (resulting from competitive awards) generated logistic spare part 
support problems that since have been worked out. 


RELOCATION OF ANACOSTIA BASE 


Mr. Suepparp. On page 6 of Admiral Stroop’s statement, there is 
a reference to the relocation of Anacostia for the Washington area to 
Andrews Air Force Base. Does this mean that all the facilities on 
the west side of the naval air station will be closed? If not, what 
is your continued requirement for these facilities ? 

Admiral Wison. Mr. Chairman, we have a plan to utilize all the 
existing facilities at Anacostia after the air operations are closed 
out there for the Naval Station, Washington, which is now partly 
on squatters rights, just over the 11th Street Bridge, and we are 
under considerable pressure from Interior to return the property 
because the new highway goes through part of it. 

In addition to that, we have a WAVE barracks called barracks K, 
which is in a disreputable state of preservation and entirely inade- 
quate. This plan envisages consolidating all of these into a naval 
station, using a portion of the land that is now used by the naval air 
station at Anacostia, and we will retain the photographic laboratory 
there which is a very active, well-installed facility. 

Mr. Sureprarp. So far as you can project this does not mean new 
construction ? 

Admiral Wison. It will mean new construction; yes, sir. We will 
maintain at Anacostia a helicopter pad for the Armed Forces. 
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DETERIORATION OF TEMPORARY STRUCTURES 


Mr. Suerrarp. In your opinion, what is the reason for the rather 
disreputable condition of the WAVE barracks you refer to? 

Admiral Witson. They are World War II structures and they 
have gone way beyond their intended life. It is just getting to the 
point now where maintenance costs are completely exorbitant. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That has not meant the utilization of maintenance 
money for other purposes, has it? 

Admiral Witson. No, sir; not unduly so, not to any more severe 
degree than the maintenance problem we have in the entire Naval 
Establishment. 

That building was originally built for 5 years and we have extended 
its life to 20. You get into problems then. 

Mr. Suerparp. We have many buildings here on the Mall that have 
been here a good many years and have been reasonably maintained. 
a able care has added to the longevity of those buildings. To be 
perf fectly frank with you, the thing ‘that prompted my question was 
that on my recent tour around the country I found many physical 
properties not being maintained and which have not been maintained 
up to reasonable standards. I think I can understand that, because 
your maintenance fund, when you are in an operations requirement 
is about the softest touch you can get your hands on. I do not know 
that I blame you too much, but nevertheless, it is rather prevalent, is 
it not ? 

Admiral Witson. There is no question. This is one of our serious 
problems. 


DECREASE IN RESERVE FLEET EXPENSES 


Mr. Strerrarp. You show a sharp decrease between 1959 and 1960 
for reserve fleet expenses with an approximate leveling off of the pro- 
gram in 1961, 


Does this mean that you plan no further disposals of reserve fleet 
ships, or is this reduction not directly related to the disposal program ? 
Admiral Wirson. It certainly does not mean that we plan no reduc- 
tions. We now have a very vigorous program and we have already 


disposed of some 134 ships in the last year, and we anticipate in the 
uext 2 fiscal years that we will dispose of another 300. Our program 

is leveled at. about 120 to 150 ships a year. This is a long and tedious 
process to get rid of these ships. 


As a result of that, we are consolidating reserve fleet groups. We 
have already closed the reserve fleet at Tacoma and at San Francisco, 
and we are consolidating these ships in other groups. We expect to 
continue this consolidation. 


DISPOSAL OF EXCESS SHIPS 


Mr. Suepparp. In the elimination of those ships from your inven- 
tory, you obviously have quite a lengthy and, what occurs to me as 
being a somewhat difficult problem in vetting rid of them. Assum- 
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ing that you declare a series of ships excess to the Navy’s require 
ments, and you want to dispose of them, under - average experience 
of the past, how long does it take for you to have a concurrence fron 
the Congress in order that you may dispense ahs those ships ? 

Admiral Witson. Legally, Mr. Chairman, we are not required to 
refer this to the committee, if the Board of Inspection and Survey 
certifies to the Secretary that the ships are no longer in a condition to 
justify their continued retention. As a matter of practical fact, we 
have some combatant ships through courtesy which we feel we should 
continue to refer to the committees of Congress. 

Our experience has been that we can dispose of ships in the ordinary 
routine of going through other Government agencies and finally get- 
ting them sold for scrap or other disposal, something less than 6 
months. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It would appear to me that when you dispose of 
them, once you have determined their usefulness has ceased, you obvi- 
ously eliminate your cost factor while, on the other hand, you have to 
spend some amount as long as you keep them in the inventory. 

Admiral Wirson. That is right. Our plan calls for the reserve 
fleet to be somewhere in the neighborhood of six or seven hundred 
ships within the next 4 years. 


COST COMPARISON OF NUCLEAR VERSUS CONVENTIONAL POWERED 
SUBMARINE 


Mr. Sueprarp, I wish you would please give us some information 
relative to your experience, to date, with nuclear propulsion and what 
efforts are being made to reduce the costs of nuclear powered ships. 
How do these costs compare with costs for operating a conventional 
submarine ¢ 

For example, give me the answer to the first question first. 

Admiral Witson. 1 would lke to ask Admiral James to answer 
that. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Very well. 

Admiral James. The program of cost reduction in the operation of 
our nuclear-powered ships and the equipment going into them is one 
which Admiral Rickover has been striving on continuously. 

We have achieved significant reductions in the cost of the replace- 
ment cores which are the major element through improvements in 
design of those cores. 

We have ee the life of cores. For example, from the one that 
was in the Nautilus we got roughly 60,000 miles of steaming time. 
From the one that is now being put on board the Nautilus during 
its first full overhaul, we anticipate about 130,000 miles of steaming 
potential. 

These reductions are the most significant. In the matter of relative 
costs, we have a very severe problem because we find that the costs of 
operation of our nuclear submarines, which are the only nuclear-pow- 
ered ships at sea today, that these costs are running significantly 
higher, and in the order of three or four times higher than our con- 
ventional- powered ships. 

In the matter of comparative costs of overhauls, we are without 
experience except in the case of the Nautilus. 
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Mr. Suepparp. When the record comes down on that comparable 
vst figure, if you wish to make a correction, do so; not that I suggest 
you are not right, but you may wish to add. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. SHeprarpb. Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. You have referred to the extension of sailing time as 
aresult of the new cores. 

Is that extended sailing time explained by a greater cost of the 
core or not ¢ 

Admiral James. It is largely explained, Mr. Chairman, by the fact 
that these cores are of greater technical ability to perform. They have 
built into thei, in some cases at initially higher cost, a greater poten- 
tial of life than the or iginal cores we were building: but the net. over- 
all of this whole program is a downward reduction in the total costs 
of miles streamed. 

Mr. Manion. How can you evaluate the reduction in cost ? 

Admiral James. Basically on the per mile per dollar of cost of our 
ore. These figures are still in a not completely developed state, but 
the costs have been going down per mile. 

Mr. Manon. Is the amount of critical material in the newer and 
longer range cores much greater than in the former cores? 

Admiral James. I am a little overboard to try to give you a spe- 
ific answer to that in terms of the specific material. I presume you 
ie referring to the uranium oxides and the like. 

Mr. Matron. Yes. 

Admiral James. The cost of a core is more dependent on the fab- 
rication cost than on the cost of the fissionable material included. Re- 
cent core designs have greater life which is obtained basically by add- 
ing fissionable material. The cost for added fissionable material is 
nore than offset by the increased life and consequent reduction in cost 
of operation per unit time. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 

Mr. Suepparp. This committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 


TuurspDAyY, FEBRUARY 11, 1960. 


Mr. Suepparpb. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 


ASSIGNMENT OF SHIPYARD MECHANICS TO CLERICAL DUTIES 


To what extent do Navy shipyards assign mechanics to clerical 


) 


duties ? 
Admiral James. In some previous years, Mr. Chairman, we had 
mechanics doing personnel administrative functions in virtually all 
four naval shipyards. 
In July 1956, this situation was recognized and classified [V—B- 
ype employees substituted in this function. I might say not without 
ilot of hubbub and furor from those people who had been in the jobs 
uid replaced. It is my personal knowledge that that is the only 
rea where mechanics have been regularly assigned in clerical duties. 
There have been, and will continue to be, periodic misassignments 
f individuals throughout all of our shipyards to take care of a given 
‘ituation. I think that this is a flexibility we require. 
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However, it is not part of our desire to operate with a mechanic | 
force in clerical positions. di 
Generally, the reason is that we can put clerks into clerical position | 4 
at less total cost than mechanics. Sometimes, rather than fire a fey 195 
mechanics, we will tide over a low point in the workload by this} ne 
misassignment routine. req 
Mr. Suepparb. In other words, so far as a widespread policy is J ped 
concerned, this subject matter I referred to is not, to the best of you § of 
knowledge, a widespread practice? ate 
Admiral Jamrs. No, sir. qui 
Mr. Suepparp. If you found it was, you would discontinue it? ma 
Admiral James. That is right. : 
Mr. Surepparp. If you do not have enough to keep the mechanics § to 
busy, then in order to hold them you will switch them over to this | yj 
category? re 
Admiral James. Only in momentary dips in workload where this is J ic 
a profitable thing to do rather than to fire a man today and 2 months | de 
later go out and rehire him. 
si 
DEPENDENTS MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 
Mr. Suepparp. The Navy medical program appears to be an active 
and ambitious one. We are all aware of the fact that the dependents } 4, 
medical care program has had a tremendous impact on patient loads Of 
in military hospitals. The patient loads climbed rapidly under the ] ,, 
restrictions placed on the use of these benefits. During this fiscal | © 
year these restrictions have been eased somewhat. ti 
What effect, if any, do you anticipate that this relaxation will have |, 
on your patient loads during 1961 and in subsequent years? , 
Admiral Hocan. Mr. Chairman, the medicare program planned by ] 
the Army (ODMC) is such that they feel, and I agree with them, that ] 
there will be gradually increasing numbers of dependents of all service | 4 
personnel. Since 1955, the number of married men on active duty J , 
has increased from 41 to 51 percent. Our naval facilities will be used | ~ 
to the optimum. The lessening of these restrictions will not lower the | , 
number of occupied beds in naval hospitals. We are planning con- | » 
tinued optimum. utilization of medical facilities in the Navy in the ] , 
care of dependents. 
Mr. Sueprarp. Would this have any bearing on additional hospital | , 
¢ nstruction requirements? { 
Admiral Hocan. No, sir, not within the naval service. 
REDUCTION IN MOBILIZATION STOCKS | 
Mr. Suepparp. With regard to vour civil engineering program, will 7 


you tell the committee the status of your plan to reduce the inventory 
of mobilization stocks? Discuss also, if you will, any changes which 
have taken place in the last year or two in your calculated require- 
ments for mobilization stocks. 

Admiral Witson. In regard to the second question, we have re- 
duced our planning factors for mobilization stocks in general. This 
has been quite a reduction due to the change in concept and has 
resulted in excesses in some areas. 
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As to the specific first part of your question, I would like to have 
Admiral Peltier respond. 

Admiral Peirier. Mr. Chairman, during the period from 1954 to 
1959, funds acquired from the rotation of stock and sale for replace- 
ment were utilized in modernizing and balancing the more critical 
requirements. Items in long supply were sold and funds utilized to 
reduce the deficiency of items in short supply. During the first half 
of 1960, the stock drawn-down program has continued at an acceler- 
ated rate. However, due to action by higher authority, funds ac- 
quired have been diverted to other unrelated projects with no funds 
made available for replacement of stocks. 

During this period, the first half of 1960, the stock drawdown has 
totaled $24 million book value and approximately $14 million with 
rimbursement and $10 million without reimbursement. The non- 
replacement of stock issue has unbalanced the posture of the mobiliza- 
tion reserve of stock or fleet support stock, as we call it, by almost 
depleting the items of equipment critical to the construction effort. 

In other words, 70 percent of our business in this area is in 20 items, 
such as pickup trucks, 1% to 5 tons, graders, welders, and so forth. 

These are the critical items we need and it has reduced our mobiliza- 
tion potential. 

Mr. Suepparp. By following the procedure you have just advised 
the committee of, am I to interpret from that that it is impairing the 
operational efficiency of the Department? Is there any effect on that 
aspect of it, or not? 

Admiral Witson. In the sense that we no longer have large quanti- 
ties on the shelf, this is true. This has been most carefully considered 
and the drawdown has been adopted primarily because we recognize 
that in many of these things they are readily obtainable. The econ- 
omy of buying them and keeping them on the shelf and going through 
obsolesence, which they are bound to do even with a planned rotation, 
this has been weighed against needs in other areas and the new concept 
of mobilization. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very frankly, what I am reaching for again is that 
apparently here is an approach which may reflect an erroneous con- 
cept. You have a restricted budget. That is self-evident, no matter 
who says otherwise. That is indicated mathematically. 

Then by following a process of this character are you depleting your 
wailability of stocks and going into a more expensive market in the 
future because of rising cost factors? 

Admiral Witson. This is probably true to a certain degree; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, it is just another penalty we are 
paying on a budgetary concept. That is my statement and you do 
lot have to agree with it if you do not want to but I am getting pretty 
fed up on that general principle. 

Admiral Pettier. Mr. Chairman, may I add one point? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Pettier. We have been, since 1954, rotating this stock to 
reduce obsolescence. We sell tractors we brought in 1955 and sell 
them in 1957. We buy another one in 1958 so in 1958 we may have 
to pay a little more for the tractor because costs of things are going 
up, but we do eliminate the obsolescence of the tractor. In that 
respect it is a good thing. 
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Mr. Suepparp. If you do draw a line of demarcation between the 
obsolescence approach as against the usable approach, then I could 
concede the operation being an equitable one. 

The question is, What are vou giving up to meet the requirements 
of this rotation program due to increasing replacement costs? 

If [ am approaching this erroneously, tell me so. I could be wrone 

Admiral Witson. I think it will result, Mr. Chairman, in less on 
the-shelf than we originally had. I know it will. It will result in legs 
than we originally had planned for 6 or 8 years ago. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is good. I will agree with anything within the 
bounds of reason to get obsolescence out of your inventory. I think 
that is a very fine economic approach. 

The question is, if we go beyond that, that is where we walk into a 
different economic aspect. 

Admiral Witson. It is well recognized that this is a one-time propo- 
sition. There is a limit beyond which we cannot go and we are 
rapidly approaching that limit. . 


CONSOLIDATION 





OF PUBLIC 





WORKS CENTERS 


Mr. Suepparp. A news release of December 4, 1959, reported that 
maintenance of major shore facilities will be handled by consolidated 
public works centers with a resultant saving in manpower facilities 
and funds. 

Will you tell us briefly what this program is and what savings we 
might expect to realize under that concept? 

Admiral Witson. We have five public works centers. These are 
in areas where there is a complex of activities and the most recent 
developments in this area are that a year ago we tried out the proposi- 
tion in Newport at the naval base there, whereby the public works 
center there provided services for all of the activities, public works 
services. 

Previously, it had been more or less voluntary as to whether they 
would use the capabilities of the public works center or do it on 
their own, more or less. This resulted in a duplication of equipment 
and a duplication of personnel. We have had this in effect in Newport 
now for the better part of this year and it has proved to be quite 
successful. We have been able to reduce personnel and we have 
been able to get a much better utilization over special maintenance 
equipment than we had before. The plan now being considered 1s 
that this will be expanded through the next year to include the areas 
covered by the other four public works centers. 

Mr. Suepparp. General Moore, it might be interesting to know 
whether this centralized approach could be used by the other services. 
I wish you would place in the record, or have someone in OSD place a 
comment on this in the record as to whether or not this approach 
is being contemplated by the Army and Air Force. 

General Moore. I will have that done, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information supplied follows:) 

The Department of Defense endorses and commends the Navy program for 
consolidation of public works activities at Navy installations. The consolida- 
tion, however, is not applicable to the Army and the Air Force since, under 
existing organization, these services have only one organization of this type at 4 
given location which services all activities. 
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USE OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Suerparp. I would like to refer to an investigative staff report 
on the use of operation and maintenance funds for construction. 

We will insert at this point in the record paragraph 9E on page 
XU. 


(The page follows:) 


Paciric Misstte Rane, Pornt Muau, Catir. 


After completing a rehabilitation project on an officers’ club at a 
total cost of $58,800 from O. & M. funds, the Pacific Missile Range 
PMR) still did not have a complete and usable facility. Messing 
facilities had been omitted. To complete rehabilitation, another 
project amounting to $24,800 was set up and submitted for approval 
prior to completion of the first project. The $25,000 limitation on 
the use of O. & M. funds for construction and the urgency require- 
ment in order to use such funds were circumvented by (1) doing the 
work by station forces and thereby not considering certain costs of 
the project, and (2) interpreting loosely the term “‘repairs’”’ to include 
work of an improvement nature. 

The staff feels that the omission of certain elements of costs in 
order to bring project estimates within permissible funding levels is 
a violation of the controls intended by section 408. Inasmuch as 
elements of costs were being omitted in varying degrees at all installa- 
tions visited, it is believed that the OSD should issue directives which 
will insure that all costs which can be reasonably allocated are in- 
cluded when estimating total project costs. 

Within 4 months after completion of an administration building 
fom MCP funds an O. & M. project in the amount of $24,800 was 
approved for an addition thereto. 

On another administration building, over $38,000 of O. & M. 
funds were expended on other construction and construction-type 
work which could have been included within the scope of a pending 
MCP contract or added to it by a change order. 

PMR also split a project, estimated to cost over $117,000, five 
ways for the apparent purpose of circumventing the $25,000 statutor y 
limitation on minor construction with O. & M. funds. 

(Nore: Comments supplied by the Navy are as follows:) 


BurEAu oF NAVAL WEAPONS COMMENT ON Paciric MIssILE RANGE INSERT 
From INVESTIGATIVE STAFF REPORT 


The insert relating to the Pacific Missile Range might be construed as implying 
that the Bureau of Naval Weapons was evading the statutory limitation on 
structural improvements by issuing separate “‘projects,’’ inasmuch as two of the 
four instances cited revolve around the question of multiproject authorizations. 
Specific comment on these projects follows: 

The officers’ club project: The ‘$58,800 project”? for rehabilitation to the 
officers club consisted in part of repairs to the existing structure, which is a 
maintenance responsibility not chargeable to the improvement limitation, and 
in part of an addition to the existing structure, properly chargeable to the improve- 
ment limitation. The improvement project cost approximately $24,000 and was 
Within the $25, 000 statutory availability to the Chief of Bureau. The related 
“$24,800 project” for messing facilities covered equipment to be installed in the 
building and properly was funded from the Bureau’s equipment program. All 
such equipment, refe rred to in the Bureau’s budget justifications as “collateral 
equipment,”’ has for decades been presented to the Congress and considered 
by the Congress under this separate equipment budget activity. 
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The $117,000 split project: Five related projects were submitted by the st: ation 



















for Bureau approval, as cited in the investigative staff report, but these projects up 
were disapproved by the Bureau of Aeronautics (a predecessor of the Bureaile ma 
Naval Weapons) as being not in accord with the $25,000 st: atutory limitation. tot 

The two remaining projects involved O. & M. funded additions to project 
originally funded under the ‘Military construction” appropriation. From the 
limited information cited in the report, only the $24,800 project can be identified 
from Bureau records. Firm controls, however, surround the use of military 
construction funds in order to restrict their applic ation to projects specifically | 
approved by the Congress. These controls make necessary the funding gf § su 
emergency requirements from the same sources as are used to fund emergeney bu 
requirements throughout the Naval We: apons Establishment, which, for minor yD 
improvement projects costing not over $25,000 is the ‘“‘Operation and maintenance’ ¢ 
appropriation. The $24,800 improvement came within this c ategory, even though inl 
the building involved had been occupied only 4 months. International develop. 
ments in the missile and satellite fields lead to many priority emergency reauie wl 
ments at the Pacific Missile Range and these emergency requirements are funded 
to the fullest extent of the Bureau’s capability, consistent with st: itutory re 
quirements, in order not to impede national progress in this vital area. 

Mr. SuepparD. This paragraph summarizes the findings of the . 
staff with respect to the use of maintenance funds at the Pacific Missile 08 
Range. 

It mentions among other cases the use of $58,800 in O. & M. funds a! 
to “rehabilitate” an officers club and $24,800 of O. & M. funds to build J) 





an addition to a building which was 4 months old. 












While you are probably not prepared to comment at this point on lo 
these specific cases, I feel that vou should be able to explain, here and | ,, 
now, how this kind of thing can happen and why it needs to happen. } ;, 
I feel there should be some explanation emanating from you gentlemen J }, 
over there as to why this procedure is being followed. , 

What is the regulation or what is the procedure if it is permissible? 

Admiral Witson. We can certainly investigate these two specific | 4 
items you mentioned. This is always a problem requiring a consid- D 
erable amount of judgment. 

If we had every small detailed repair or alteration financed under | , 
“Military construction,’’ we would be many, many hours even dis- | , 
cussing the program. We feel that some latitude here is necessary, } ’ 
but this does not put us on record as advocating or condoning this 
particular one until we have checked it, sir. I 





Mr. SHepparp. In other words, from your answer I interpret the 
fact, and from the regular proc edure, that that was within the province 
of the local command to apply its funds that way? 

Admiral Wiison. Within very definite limitations. 

Mr. SuHepparp. What is the definite limitation? Will you spell 
that out for the record? 

Admiral Wixson. I will have to check this but it is somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $25,000 limitation, generally. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Mr. Sheppard, I might add some additional 
information on what we are doing along this line because I know of 
your own pe ‘rsonal interest in this area. 

We are in the process of realining our expenditure accounts numbers 
for maintenance in line with real property categories set up by the 
Department of Defense. This is all across the Department of De- 
fense. We are going to enlarge on the expenditure accounts in the 
maintenance area to get a better breakdown so we can study our 
maintenance costs. In the past we have budgeted for “Operation and 
maintenance” as one sum of money. While the bureaus had to back 
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up and knew about how much was operation and how much was 
maintenance, this was not scrutinized in advance too much, as to the 
total overall cost for each function. 


SEPARATION OF ACCOUNTS FOR OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


In view of Mr. Milne’s and Admiral Wilson’s interest, and I am 
sure congressional interest, it is our thinking now, as we go into the 
budget next year, we will have the bureaus tell us how much is for 
operation and how much is for maintenance so we will know how they 
intend to spend this. 

We could check it against past expenditures so we would know 
whether it is generally in line with past expenditures. 

We will, under the new expenditure account numbers be able to 
vet further breakdowns of this. We will then be able to determine 
whether in the overall, a particular bureau is diverting money from 
maintenance a little closer than we have in the past, and whether a 
particular activity is doing this. 

The general guidance is that we should not go out to a command 
and give them a separate allotment for operation and a separate 
allotment for maintenance. 

Some people have suggested this: You break your funds so that a 
local command cannot move money from one thing to another. The 
general concept being followed through the Department of Defense 
is to go eventually to one allotment for one whole command and then 
he would have some degree of flexibility to carry out the overall pro- 
gram. He would have to report back how he had used his funds. 

As Admiral Wilson mentioned, there are limitations on special 
things so he cannot just go over a certain limit and do a big job without 
permission from Washington. 

Mr. SHeppARD. Was this committee taking the proper attitude 
when it assumed that you put the $25,000 limitation on that and 
you meant what vou said? 

Admiral BrarpsuLey. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. If that is the truth, I go back to this question: 
Ican understand the use of the $24,800 but I do not understand the 
item of $58,800 unless somebody got a special permit to deviate from 
the general order issued. 

Did you get that special permission in this instance? 

Admiral Witson. We will find out. 

Mr. Suepparp. Irrespective of whether you find out or not, is it 
the poliey to extend the $25,000 limitation? Is it the policy to extend 
itor exaggerate it, as it were? 

Admiral BEARDSLEY. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. It was the committee’s understanding very defi- 
nitely, and I am sure your understanding, because we were talking 
about this personally. When that limitation went out, it meant just 
what it said? 

Admiral BEARDSLEY. It does, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It was not to be exceeded? 

Admiral BearpsLry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. An order is an order, and a regulation 1s a regula- 
tion. J am not picking on a particular command, but that is it. 


51398—60—pt. 416 
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Exaggeration over and above the $24,800, I can understand but no} 
$58,800 because of the firm agreement you had with this committe 
on the regulation. 

Admiral BEARDSLEY. We mean to live up to those regulations, 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am going to say this to you: I have no right ty 
speak for the other members of the committee at the moment, but 
if there is not a general cleanup and a better understanding in the 
handling of your O. & M. funds in combination, I, personally, am 
going to sponsor an amendment to this bill for the separation of the 
two accounts. I am going to tell you frankly why I am doing this, 
This same thing has occurred, not only in this instance, but other, 
It is possible that we should let each account stand on its own feet 
and quit robbing Peter to pay Paul by juggling these accounts back 
and forth. Ido not blame you under the budget situations you haye 
to live with in some divisions, and I understand that perfectly, but 
this is not good accounting and not good operation. ’ 

There is too much elasticity in it and you find in most of these 
bases your maintenance money on physical properties has been shifted 
so you finally reach the point of diminishing returns. It can be cor. 
rected under the present arrangement but if it is not we will have to 
take more drastic action. 

I think it is only fair for you people to understand what the 
situation is. 

SEALIFT CAPABILITY 


Do you consider that the Army has a firm requirement for sealift? 
Who can answer that? 

Admiral Witson. Yes, we consider the Army does, sir. 

Mr. SHepparb. Your answer is yes? You do? 

Admiral Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. Have the Army and the Navy developed detailed 
sealift and movement plans? 

Admiral Witson. We have examined thoroughly our capabilities 
in this area to develop a detailed plan which would relate to the 
movement of specific units. We feel confident that we can provide 
the sealift required, within the stated time. 

(The following additional statement was supplied later:) 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 
U.S. Minirary SEALIFT CAPABILITY 
A. LIMITED WAR 


1. Active and reserve merchant-type shipping under U.S. control is. quanti- 
tatively adequate to meet reasonable expectations of limited war needs. There 
are qualitative deficiencies due to age, low speed and outmoded performance 
characteristics of the majority of our merchant types. Representative configura- 
tions and characteristics are shown in section C below. 

2. In the event of limited war the first priority for the movement of troops by 
sea would be the redeployment of troops within or adjacent to the applicable 
oversea theater. The Joint Chiefs of Staff will determine, based on the situation 
existing at the time, whether or not to deploy forces from the continental United 
States. Should such deployments by sea he ordered they can be accomplished 02 
a timely basis, utilizing Military Sea Transportation Service (MSTS) ships, 
active U.S.-flag merchant ships, American-owned foreign-flag merchant ships 
under effective U.S. control (flags of necessity), and ships available for reactiva- 
tion from the National Defense Reserve Fleet (NDRF). As hypothetical ex- 
amples: 
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(a) The following deployments and theater redeployments could be accom- 
plished simultaneously in the Atlantic and the Pacific: 

(1) Deployment from east coast of one reinforced Army division of about 25,000 
troops and 200,000 measurement tons of cargo, concurrently with the redeploy- 
ment of earmarked Army units in the European theater and the deployment of 
Marine Corps forces in excess of amphibious shipping capabilities. (Adequate 
shipping could be placed on Lerth over the period E day to E plus 16 days; the 
final unit of troops and equipment could start loading out on E plus 16 days.) 

(2) Deployment from the west coast of a similar reinforced Army division, 
concurrently with prokable theater redeployments, including Marine Corps 
movements. (The final unit could start loading out on E plus 20 days.) 

(b) A three-division Army force of about 80,000 troops and 800,000 measure- 
ment tons of cargo could be deployed from either the east coast or the west coast, 
concurrently with probable oversea theater redeployments, including Marine 
Corps movements. (Adequate shipping would be on berth for final units by E 
plus 20 days.) 

B, GENERAL WAR 


1. In evaluating the capability of the United States to meet the ocean shipping 
requirements for general war, it is necessary to consider both total military require- 
ments and essential nonmilitary shipping requirements, such as ores and other 
strategic materials. Total planned military transportation movements by sea 
include the deployment requirements of all services, as well as the redeployment 
requirements of the various unified commanders. Our active and reserve shipping 
capabilities are summarized in section D below. 

2. The total planned sea transportation requirements for the first month of a 
general war exceed our anticipated shipping capabilities for the first month in 
two categories. Should all planned movement requirements materialize, there 
would be an initial cargo ship deficit of about 6 percent and an initial troop trans- 
port deficit of about 22 percent. By selective utilization of the “hot bunking”’ 
principle on MSTS transports (two men alternate in use of one bunk), the initial 
deficit in transports would be alleviated. Capabilities in the tanker category 
would be adequate. 


€, REPRESENTATIVE CONFIGURATIONS AND CHARACTERISTICS MERCHANT-TYPE 
SHIPS UNDER U.S. CONTROL 


1. Passenger and transport 


| 
Approxi- | Average | Average | Emergency 
mate speed age troop 
} number | capacity 


(a) MSTS: 

PIN ees ee kee oumaaaen a anawcideoet 15 | ¢ 5 | 250 
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Dry cargo ships 


Approxi- | Average Average Dead- 
mate | speed | age weight 
number | tons 


career (C4) class ; . ieach nah ciabnite | 27 | 20 13, 498 
3 Class. ___- a : , eal 129 | 12, 000 
C2 class = stared 204 154) 10, 500 
>! class se et 74 14 | &, 000 
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3. Tankers 





| Approxi- Average | Average Dead- 
| mate speed } age weight 
} number | tons 
T2 class irate on ; ac ; 267 14% 16 | 16, 600 
T3 class —" on wise ; 32 16 15 | 18, 00) 
PERRO NUNS occ sitiatisedse none ro 174 164% 7 | 29, 400 
| 





D. Merchant-type shipping under U.S. control 


Recent inventories New construction 
| Delivered | Projected 

Active Inactive Total since | through 
Dee. 31, | June 30, 
1945 1 | 1963 2 
} 


U.S. flag, Government owned: 


Passenger and transport 23 92 115 | 3 | 1 
General cargo 3 i 71 1, 543 | 1,614 & 4. . aden 
Tanker. ae 29 76 105 4 | l 
Suntetal......... ‘i ; 123 1 713 1, 834 | 12 | 2 
U.S. flag, privately owned: | | — 
Passenger and combination 4 41 | 0 41) (17) 27 2 
General cargo 3 ; Pots | 577 | 16 593 (48) 77 14 
Bulk cargo iv eee. | 39 4 43 (9) 9 2 
Tanker. SE 312 46 358 (6) 93 2 
ements t 969 66 1, 035 | 206 169 
Flags of necessity: 5 
Passenger and combination 4_ - 7 0 7 | 0 0 
General cargo 3 70 58 128] (1) 6 6 
Bulk cargo 7 . - 76 | 10 | 8H (2) 44 9 
Tanker- Lee et 225 72 | 297} (9) 156 F) 
RIN on tt hs = 378 140 518 | 206 65 
AN ac cee eet Si Pal 1, 470 1,917 | 3, 387 | 424 236 








i Fi gures in parentheses indicate numbers of ships delivered during period 1946 to 1948 which are basically 
World War IT types. 

2 Based on planning information available to Maritime Administration as of July 1, 1959. 

* General cargo category includes reefer and miscellaneous types, 

4 Includes only ships with capacity for 50 or more passengers. 

5 Flags of necessity \merican-owned merchant ships registered under the flags of Panama, Liberia, and 
Honduras which are under effective U.S, control. 


SEPARATE ACCOUNTS FOR FLYING HOURS OR AIRCRAFT USED FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE MISSIONS 


Mr. SuHepparp. The Air Force distinguishes all aircraft or flying 
other than that associated with tactical operations and_ student 
training by a title ‘‘Mission support. 

Does the Navy make any separate identification of flying hours or 
aircraft for such things as instrument training, proficiency flying, and 
staff inspections, and conferences? 

Admiral Wixson. I would like to ask Admiral Pirie to answer that. 

Mr. SHepparp. Very well. 

Admiral Pirie. Our aircraft are divided into combatant, support 
for combatant, other support and training areas, Mr. Chairman, and 
included in the support aircraft are administrative aircraft and those 
proficiency aircraft which are used for the maintenance of flyin 
proficiency for pilots who continue to have combatant flying potentia 
included in that group and at shore stations. 
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PROFICIENCY FLYING 


Mr. SHepparp. Where and how does the Navy budget for such 
activities as proficiency flying? What is the criteria that you pursue? 

Admiral Prriz. The Chief of Naval Operations sets up a require- 
ment for proficiency flying for pilots in four different categories. I 
believe this is already in the record, our proficiency flying regulations, 
but if not I will see that it is provided. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Check the record to see if it is already inserted 
previously. We do not want repetition. (The information referred 
to appears on p. 171, pt. II, of Defense hearings for 1961.) 

Admiral Prriz. We have a requirement for the number of hours 
and the type of flying that each one of these proficiency flyers will do. 


POLICY REGARDING UTILIZATION OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE MISSIONS 


Mr. SHepparp. What is the policy of the Navy with respect to the 
utilization of military aircraft, by flag officers, in lieu of commercial 
transportation? 

What is your policy in that field of function? 

Admiral ‘Pirie. The individual case, as a requirement is set up or a 
request is submitted in connection with the individual case. This 
request is examined by the commanding officer who is responsible. 
Each commander of a naval air station is responsible individually. 
I could cite as an example the use of transport aircraft here from 
Washington. It is costly, controlled by my assistant, the Assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations (Air), Admiral Cooper at the present time. 
Each individual request that comes in is closely evaluated as to the 
number of people that are going into the aircraft and whether or not 
it would be cheaper to do the transportation by commercial air. 

_ Mr. Sue PPARD. In other words, it is being policed so you know what 
s going on? 
Admiral Pirin. Yes, sir. 


FOUR-ENGINE TRANSPORTS 


Mr. Suppparp. How many four-engine transport aircraft are under 
the jurisdiction of the Navy at this time? 

Admiral Prin. May I supply that for the record? 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. 

(The information follows:) 
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Breakdown, 4-engine transport aircraft assigned to the Navy, as of Jan. 1, 1960 } 
Total. : : 163 cal 
Fleet tactical support squadrons: ha 
R6D-1 ; : dase ; ~x2eice ee 
R5D-2/3/5 6 
Total 
me 
Naval Air Reserve Training: ! rec 
R5D-2/3/5_-_-- oe as a 5s see 29 ere 
SN a a a i a Re ee a ae ris 
Dna n oe Oe pico ed eed) Ie. ok Le See ar 
sul 
Fleet training: R7V-—1 2 cl ee geal : 12 TI 
Combat support: ® th 
R6D-1Z : see J 3 Reet eee ee (i an 
R5D-2/3/5__- os face bnasset cases ae 44 pr 
R5D-2/5Z —— wel 5 ar 
— ( 
Total a th 
— m 
Administrative: 4 pI 
R5D-2/3/5 - 5 
R5D-4R/5R ‘ Hi oa ode 8 m 
R5D-Z/5Z_- 4 M 
Total 
p 
Overhaul: W 
R6D-1- ee t 
R5D-2/3/5____- ae Brn ea ees Sas ee es 19 
es ne salah eg ace ae E 
a 
RMN eh ee ee he Suerte a ee i el ot 
For training of Naval Air Selected Reserve. Upon mobilization these aircraft with flight crews wil! ! 
augment the fleet tactical support squadrons. 
? For training crews for the Navy barrier squadrons and for fleet AEW squadrons. Could be used fer 
transport in an emergency. ( 
3 Distributed as follows: P AC, 40; LANT, 15, " rs a 
4 Distributed as follows: CNATRA, 5; NABS, 6; LANT, 2; PAC, 3; RDT & E, 1. 
{ 


Admiral Prrrz. There are 30 transport aircraft allowed in our 
fleet tactical support, but a proportion of those are four-engine and a 
proportion two-engine. 


NAVY’S REQUIREMENTS FOR AIRLIFT 





Mr. Suepparp. What are the Navy’s requirements for airlift in the 
event of limited war? Have such requirements been approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

How much of the requirement is to be met with naval aircraft and 
how much must be supplied from other capability? 

That is a compound question and you can pick it up and segregate 
the answer, if you wish. 

Admiral Pirie. If I may, Mr. Chairman, it is a part of a Joint 
Chiefs of Staff study. Our complete requirements, as for the other 
services, that is a complete Joint Chiefs of Staff study on the matter 
of airlift for limited and for all-out war. 

I believe that that study would be the best means of obtaining the 
real requirements. 
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Mr. SHePpARD. Has that study been completed to the extent you 
can answer the question here at the moment? 

Admiral Pirie. I cannot answer the question offhand. I would 
have to get the information and put it in the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


All of the Navy’s predictable overseas airlift requirements are programed for 
movement by MATS. The Navy has no planned airlift to meet these known 
requirements. However under emergency conditions fleet tactical support air- 
craft could be made available to augment any shortage of airlift by MATS at the 
risk of failing to meet unpredictable fleet requirements. 

Because of the nature of fleet operations, which require that ships operate in 
areas Which cannot be selected in advance, the Navy maintains three fleet tactical 
support squadrons directly responsive to the needs of the fleet commanders. 
These squadrons provide the quick response airlift capability necessary to insure 
that fleet operations throughout the world are provided the quick response logistic 
and tactical support they require. The fleet tactical support squadrons, besides 
providing tactical airlift between regular M ATS terminal bases and ports which 
are visited by combat ships not served by MATS, furnish support to forces at sea 
COD) when circumstances prevent the ships from entering ports. It is reiterated 
that the fleet tactical support squadrons do not provide airlift to meet predeter- 
mined requirements, but provide instead, quick response airlift which cannot be 
provided by MATS because of the n: iture and timing of fleet operations. 

All predict: tble: airlift requirements to overseas areas are planned for move- 
ments by MATS. Unpredictable airlift requirements that cannot be met by 
MATS are planned to be moved by the fleet tactical support aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. If the gentleman would yield, this is one of my pet 
pigeons, this airlift thing. When we had the Air Force people and 
when we had the Army here, Mr. Mahon asked the Chief of Staff of 
the Army in the presence of the Secretary of the Army if the Army 
requirements had been presented to the Joint Chiefs. If so, what 
action had been taken? 

The Secretary of the Army made an extremely forthright statement 
on this. 

If you are going to prepare anything for the record, I think you 
ought to examine Mr. Brucker’s statement and the clerk of the com- 
mittee can find it for you. Our understanding is that this has not been 
evaluated. The Air Force says it has. The Army says it has not. 

Adm. Arleigh Burke, who is pretty fast on his feet, stays as far out 
of this thing as he ean so far. 

I do not think you can answer that question at this point. I do not 
think there is anything set up. I do not think that the Secretary of 
the Army told Mr. Mahon he had made this request to the Secretary 
of Defense, gave us the date, nature of the request, and until this 
minute it is still on the hook, as I best recollect the testimony. Do 
not take the evidence from me, but from the record. There is a record 
on this that we made very carefully with the Army people, very 
carefully. 

I feel that after 10 years of sweating blood, trying to bring this boil 
toa head, I believe that we now have it to a point where we are getting 
ready to lance it, I think. 

Now that Mr. Sheppard is bringing in the Navy element of this air- 
lift, Admiral, you brushed off the whole problem of the sealift support 
with one fell swoop. I am not sure that you have all of the require- 
ments from the Army on this, have you, “Admiral? Have the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff passed down to you a plan for the Army’s requirements 
on surface support? 
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I do not know how they could when they do not have the airlift 
figured out. This thing is not wrapped up. 

I consider this the Achilles heel of much of our defense effort. Ido 
not think you can so casually dispose of it this morning. 

You are the witness, but this is more complicated than you think 
and we intend to make it more complicated. I think you should know 
that. 

Admiral Witison. I certainly did not imply that I was giving this 4 
sasual brushoff. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the impression I got. Mr. Sheppard said to 
you, do you have a requirement from the Army and you said, ‘Yes,” 

You said: 





We think we are ready to supply any surface support that is needed. 

That was the end of it. 

I submit that this whole problem this year is not going to be dis- 
posed of so perfunctorily and I think, in fairness to the Navy —this 
is your first notice—I have the impression this committee is going 
to set up a rifle on this problem of airlift and surface support up to 
30 days at least from beginning to end. Better keep that left up. 

You are heading for trouble, probably not the Navy, but do not 
get mixed up in this unless you are loaded. 

Admiral Witson. I think the crux of the thi ling is what is needed. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a nice place to begin. We do not know. 

Admiral Witson. We have a considerable amount of sealift we 
ean control very quickly. That has been carefully looked into. 
You can run up a requirement beyond our capabilities; that is true. 

Mr. Fuioop. I do not think you are going to be in any problem. 
I do not think the Navy is going to be in any problem, but your only 
problem is going to be the wrong ships and convoys with these ridicu- 
lous speeds in this next war. It is going to be very amusing. 

Admiral Witson. The Navy has never failed to point out the lack 
of quality in our merchant shipping. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not criticizing what you are going to do in the 
sealift. My opinion is that that is not going to be the great problem 
of this whole examination we are going to make. I do not want you 
to think that that is the end of this story. It is going to be, as Mr. 
Sheppard said to Admiral Pirie, what kind of aircraft and blah, and 
blah, and so on? 

There is much more behind this than can be answered so casually. 

I do not know what the answer is. I do not believe we have an 
adequate airlift. I do not believe we ever had an adequate airlift. 
I think there has been a conspiracy at all levels to frustrate the 
Congress and the people with adequacy and the quality of the airlift. 
I think it has been a sham and a fraud from the beginning and I 
hope we are going to try to find out. 

Mr. Suepparp. Admiral, I would like to ask you to give me the 
same answer covering both of these potentials. When I say “both” 
I mean we have a concept here for a small war or a brushfire war, 
and we have a general war concept as well, as you know. I want 
the answer to cover both of those aspects. 

Admiral Preis. Airlift? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Admiral Prete. And what part of the requirements we can meet 
and what we would have to get from MATS? 
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Mr. SHepparD. That is right. In other words, what supplies from 
other capabilities? I want the answer predicated upon both aspects 
of the so-called minor operation as against that of the major, if I 
may make that distinction. 

Mr. FLoop. In fairness to the Navy, what we are talking about 
generally is simultaneous limited action in two theaters of operation; 
Suez and south Asia, the same moment, 9 o’clock Monday morning. 
I want the airlift to ‘take one division to the Suez. I want another 
airlift to take another division to Djakarta, 9 o’clock the same morn- 
ing. We do not have enough carrier pigeons to do it. 

‘What are you going to do on the surface, same area at the same 
time for 30 days? That is generally what it looks like. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is another situation I want to touch on be- 
fore I relinquish the witness and I would like to make this suggestion: 
The committee finds itself in the rather precarious position this year 
because of the requirements to expedite our hearings. This is some- 
thing we cannot avoid. It is a policy established for us and we are 
trying our best to conform with it. I respectfully request of you 
ge ‘ntlemen when these records come down to you to expedite your 
cleanup on those records and get them back here just as soon as you 
can. We have a very limited staff to work with, as you gentlemen 
know, and we have got to make that request of you, or otherwise we 
would be able to afford more time. 

The gentleman on my right? 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. The gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FLoop. Since Mr. Sheppard got the curtain up on this act, that 
is what I was going to talk about anyhow, this whole airlift show. 
We have disposed of most of that end of it already, but I certainly 
think you should make it clear to the Congress what kind of surface 
transport you are going to have, the configuration of your ships, their 
speed with reference to the nature, type, and kind of destroyers, 
cruisers, and carriers that you are going to have, and so on. 

It looks to me as though you are going to have three kinds of ships 
for three wars. You are going to have a lot of fun getting them all in 
one package scattered around the surface of the globe covered by 
water. 

Some of them cannot go fast enough and some of them go too fast. 
You know the story. I do not know anvthing about running convoys 
but that is going to be part of the problem. I hope we are going to 
unmask this airlift farce. 
fd course, you get into it from the surface more than from your end, 

dmiral. 


COST OF OPERATING NAVAL AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


By the way, Navy Air Transport people have always impressed me 
with the w ay they figured their costs of operation, Navy Air Transport 
vis-a-vis this silly MATS business. I have been shooting at MATS for 
about 7 or 8 years and I think I have got them pretty ‘well grounded 
on their industrial funding. There is a statement from the White 
House here that came out within the last 24 hours that looks as though 
We finally got MATS cut down to size. I do not mean the good part 
of MATS. We referred to it here laughingly in the last several years 
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by saying that MATS is divided into two parts, the good guys and the 
bad guys. The bad guys being the fantastic biggest airline in the 
world nonsense with the hot and cold running help and everything 
else that they have, and now it looks as though we have that trimmed 
down. It looks as though the Air Force and the administration and 
everybody else finally have seen the light. 

[ never could get a cost breakdown on MATS at all. It defies any 
practice on funding I ever saw. They would not figure in airbases 
or gasoline or bodies or hangars or anything. Your whole method of 
breaking down your costs seemed to me though to be very, very good, 
The Air Force always said it could not be done and vet you wer 
doing it. 

Would you indicate—not right now but perhaps later—in a couple 
of paragraphs, telling us what was the Navy’s method of figuring costs 
for the operation of the Navy Air Transport? 

I would like to ask these flyboys where it is illegal, or why it is 
impossible. I have always said to them, “Why don’t you do it this 
way,” pointing out to them what you were doing. Of course, I never 
got an answer. 

Admiral Pirin. You refer to MATS? 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Admiral Piriz. Before we had a MATS? We can get that for the 
record. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. You may get this MATS operation finally 
shot down. 

(The material supplied follows:) 


FUNDAMENTALS OF THE NATS Cost AccOUNTING SYSTEM 


Any cost accounting system is an orderly process of using the principles of 
general accounting to record the expenses of a particular operation in such a 
manner that, with operational statistics, the accounts may be used by manage- 
ment to obtain operating costs both per unit and in total, of the various functions 
of that operation, for the purpose of effecting any possible economies and improving 
efficiency. 

NATS’ cost accounting system implemented procedures to determine every 
known cost, regardless of origin, and to apply these costs against scheduled 
operations in order to reveal the total intrinsic value of overall and unit operating 
costs in such a manner as to facilitate economic analysis of operations for the 
above-stated purposes. 

The compilation of necessary information falls into three categories: 

(1) NATS costs.—A weekly report of operating statistics, man-hour utilization, 
and material charges, submitted in such form as to facilitate analysis by top 
management for the purpose of effecting additional economies of operation. 
(A completed sample report is included as app. (A).) 

(2) Supporting station costs.—A monthly report from each station indicating 
that portion of station’s total expense attributable to NATS (which necessitates 
a continuing analysis of station’s operations to assure accurate proration of charges) 
(app. (B)). 

(3) Hidden costs.—A monthly report, from the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
of expenditures of applicable appropriations of the Naval Establishment, plus 
miscellaneous individual determinations, i.e., Navy payment to CAA, support 
from the Coast Guard, ete. (app. (C)). 
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ComNATS Form 403 
(Revised 27 May 1947) NAVAL AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY Report # 35 , 1947 
) Number of Flights Scheduled 
Number of Scheduled Flights Flown 
(a) From Originating Station 
(3) Number of Extra Schedule 
Flights Flown (b) From Enroute Station 
(a) From Originating Station 
(4) Number of Extra Section 
Flights Flown From Enroute Station 
At Originating Station 
(5) Number of Cancelled 
Flights At Enroute Station 


Scheduled 
(6) Plane Miles 
Extra Schedule 


Extra Schedule 
(7) Revenue Plane Miles 

Flown Extra Section 
Special 
Hospital (R4D Only) 
Scheduled 
Extra Schedule 
Scheduled 


Extra Schedule 


_ 


Extra Section 


Special & Other 


3 “ © fb 


_ 


10) Non-revenue Hours : 
Flown Incomplete Flights (REM, Ete.) 


(d) Special & Other 


11) Total Hours Flown 


12) Number Plane Days Available* Unavailable##* 
13) Aircraft Utilisation (Hours per Plane per Day) 
%) Passenger Ton Miles 
YS) Cargo Ton Miles 
%) Mail Ton Miles 
Y) Total Ton Miles 
VR - 8 
(Reporting Unit) (Plane Type) (Inclusive Dates) 


- 1 sie Appendix wal 
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ComNATS Form 403 STATISTICAL SUMMARY (Cont'd) 
(Revised 27 May 1947) 


(a) Regular 
W) Passenger Miles 
(>) Patient 
Bavy Officers * Enlisted ** 
Marine “* * Enlisted ** 
Dependents -- Navy® Marine*®* 
We) Passengers arny 
Carried 
Civil Service * Revenue °* 
) Contractor's Enployees 
Other * 


On Board Sick, Leave, 


Comple- 
(Aneludes) . | TAD terom Sad. ) 


GD) Flight Crew ment 
(a) Adm'n Plane Car, 


(b) Line Plane Car, 
(c) Officer Co-Pilot 
(a) Enlisted Co-Pilot 


(e) Navigator (only) 


(h) Flight Murse 


(1) Pharmacist Mate 


TAD (to Sod) 
21) Personnel 


(a) Officers 

(>) Burses 

(c) Mnlisted Men 

(4) Civiliens 
22) Mail Report: 


a NUQ = HON HON = GUM 
(Prom--To)) 8 
East | West | Total East | Weet | Total Eest | West | Total 


(=) ass mast | 555 | cs |euse | us | - | as | 2 


(>) lst Class 4616 
(c) Other Mail] yea, | \ sae. Rigees, Liat) same 


VR - 8 R5D Nov. 9 = 15, 1947 
(Reporting Unit) (Plane Type) (Inclusive Dates) 


Jeet. Appendix "A" 
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ComNATS Form 403 STATISTICAL SUMARY (Cont'd) 
(Revised 27 May 1947) 


(25) Total Station Departures (Schedule and Extra Schedule) 


(26) Total Station Delays | (Schedule and Extra Schedule) Sa 


(27) Percent of Station Departures (25) Delayed 6.66 


(28) Delay Summary: 
Station | Flight No. Cause and Brief Explanation 


085609 Mech, O11 cooler change, 

085710 Mech, #1 & #2 Cylinder head temperature gages. 
084311 Mech, #4 Tank change. 

085811 Mech, #2 Engine starter out, 

085413 V Mech, #2 Engine starter change. 

085515 Mech, # Engine fuel pump change, 


29) Load Factors: 


Station to Station | £4 Station To Station 
From To : From To 


Squadron Average: 
VR - 8 R5D Nov. 9 - 15, 1947 
(Reporting Unit) (Plane Type) (Inclusive Dates) 


-1- Appendix "A" 





Flying Operatiens 
Direct (2000) 
Indirect 00 


Line Maintenance of Aircraft 
Direct (4900) 
Indirect (5000 


Heavy Maintenance of Aircreft 
Direct (4000 


Indirgo “900 
Administrative and General (9000) 


Total Manhours Expanded 
Qn Beard Manhours Available 


Flying Operations 
Direct (2000 oe te 


Indireet (3000) 


Line Maintenance of Aircreft 
Direct (1,000 SECC 6 


Indirect (5000 ‘emia 


Heavy Maintenance of Aircraft 
Direct (6000) 
Indireet (7000 ae 


10, Administrative and General (9000 eee 


li. Tetal Material Cost 


Nov. 9 = 15, 1947 


~Wiane ype) 
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2110 - Plane Commander 
2LD = CO-Pilot 


2500 = AVIATION GASOLIN 
2600 = AVIATION LUB. OIL 


eee eee 


| 3000 = FLYING OPERATIONS, INDIRECT 


ACCOUNT MANHOUTS 


3190 ~ OPERATIONS OFFICE 

3200 = FLIGHT CONTROL 

3300 = SPACE CONTROL (LOAD PLANNING) 
|3400 = AEROLOGY 


3500 = NAVIGATION OFFICE 


3600 = TRANSPORTATION 
3601 = Pass. Handling | | 
3602 = Cargo Handling [|__| 
3603 = Mail Handling [ 
30h - Other ne 

3700 = PRE AND POST FLIGHT TIME 

3900 = MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL FLYING OPERATIONS INDIRE 


WR -3 Nov. 9 - 15, 1947 


“Reporting Unit) (Plane Type) TPeriod) 
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4000 — LDIE MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT, DIHECT 


CHECK eae Service) 
eo (Preflignt Engine Test)’ 
4,500 - #5 CHECK (Line Service Test) 
4600 - #6 CHECK (Interim) 


[goo merames gt 


1.4900 —- MISCELLANEOUS 
490) — Engine Change 
4902 — Flight t 8 
4903 -— Other 


TOTAL LING MATTEDUNE, DICT # 11636.69 


-—--—— 


= LINE MAINTEXANCE OF ATRCRAPT, INDIRECT 
MATERIAL COST 
NSA 


ACCOUKT MANHOURS 


5100 = ENGINEERING OFFICE 220 5.72_ $ 234.% 


| ee ee 


| 5200 = LIME SUPEAVISION 122 


= 


| §200 = INSPECTION 172 


a ee en tee 


[s,00 = REACHING, TOWTNG, GAYSING a 
5509 — SHOP ST0RS & TOOL ISSUs pont Teed 372. 


wa 
| 5600 = Plas ~ PLANE ome TPMENT 26. oh 
5720 = CLERICAL NNEL(SHOPS LINEETC 147i A 


[5e00-> CiswnNe & PIORP OF MA & BOND. element ll 
| 5900 - 5900 — MISCELLANEOUS 
5902 = Other 


TOTAL LINE MAINTENAKCE, INDIRECT | soz § 416.55 $ 614.35 


o_— 


-8 R5D Nov. 9 - 15, 197 


VR 
(Reporting Unit ) (Plane Type) (Reporting Period) 
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9100 = ADU NISTRATIVE 


9120 = General Office 


9124 - Wel. & Rec, 
9125 = P.I.0. 


a9 = ~- Other 


2 SERA COMMUNICATION eee 


9900 = MEDICAL, MEDICAL 


00 - FIRST LIEUTENANT rr 
nn ee 


500 — SUPPLY 
% 00 = DURING 


9699 - DSPRECIAT.OM GF LINK TRAINERS TOTAL $ 13,017.32 


No. Trainers | No. Cays D D Amount 
7 149.52 


YWOTS: For uss by vtaffe only. 
** NOTE: RAD @ § 32.33 per plane per day. 
RSD @ $ 136.00 per plane per day. 
JRM @ $1174.00 per plane per day. 
wR -8 R5D Nov. 9 - 15, 1947 


(Reporting Unit) (Plane Type) (Reporting Perlo:.) 
- S- Rev. 47-47 
Appendix "A" 
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1. Flying Operations 

Indirect (3000) 

Line Maintenance of Aircraft 
~ Direst (1,000) 

Indirect (5000) 
Administrative and General (9000) 
Total Manhours Expended 
Qn Beard Manhours Available 





6, Flying Operations 
Direct (2000) 


Indirect (3000) 


7e Maintenance of Aircraft 
Direct (1,000) 166,02 
tert (50 aed 


o. smsioanr ot od oe 
9, Stak arta Ge meno 





OHNST ON 
ee 
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1, Flying Operations 
Indirect (3000) 
|2, Line Maintenance of Aircraft 


Direct (4000) 

Indireet (5000) 

|}, administrative and General (9000) 
4, Total Manhours Expended 





|§, @ Board Manhours Available 


MATERIAL COST 


|6, Flying Operations 
Direct (2000) 
Indirect (3000) 

7, Maintenance of Aircraft 
Direct (4000) 

| Indirect (5000) 


| 


8, Administrative and General (9000) 


}, Total Material Cost 0 =e $ 6513.77 





KWAJALEIN RSD Nov. 9 = 15, 1947 
(Reporting Detachment ) (Plane Type) (Period) 


—- (B) Rev. b-7=47 
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2000 = FLYING OPERATIONS, DIRECT 
ACCOUNT 


2100 = FLIGHT CREW 


a 


2500 = AVIATION GASOLINE 


[2500 = AVIATION GASOLINS Dal 
[600 = avaTION Be ork] OG 
a a 


2900 = MISCELLANEOUS 


wrt rn ormaiow, ore | dae 





L000 = LINE MAINTENANCE OF AIRORAPT, DIRZOT 


—e 


tes eon arena vn 
Ee a a 
4300 = #) Check (Enroute Service) =| | 

= ak Crete See) FS 
4500 = #5 Check (Line Service Check) | | 

(600 = 16 Chock (Intaria) ae | ee 
4700 = Sheps ceil all 


ieee 


4900 = Miscellaneus Miscellanecus 
4901 = Engine Change — 
4902 = Flight Test 
4903 = Other 
£ ae Wa 


TOTAL LINE [TOTAL LINE MAINTENANCE, DIRECT =| cme aoe 








JRM - 1 Rov, a e 15, 1947 
(Repo 25 — TFiane Type) po 


WR-2 
(Unit Serviced) 


“7 (a) Rev, 4/7/47 
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2000 = FLYING ae DIRECT 
MATERIAL COST 


ACCOUNT 
2100 = FLIGHT CREW 
2110 = Plane Commander 
220 - Co-PLict 
2150 - Navigator 
2,0 ~ Engineer 
2150 ~ Radioman 
2160 - Orderly 
2200 = MEDICAL 
2210 = Doctor 
2220 = Nurse 
2230 = Corpaman 
| 2300 - EXTRA CREW 


|2500 = AVIATION GASOLINE | 3029.67 | j 


| 2600 = AVIATION LUB, OIL so a hhohT 

200 = OTHER OPERATING SUPPLIES a 

a 

| ho 


| O00 - LINE MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT, DIRECT 


ACCOUNT a Ee cos? 


Sie 
RC a a 
ye a ee ease 
M0 = Gna (Proftiget Bie ta] Cd 
es ook Guam Td te deter 
[so - #6 Omar (interia) ~~ Se i Sd 
RE IRR. CN cam RNR 
eel 


i= Miscellancous 

4901 = Engine Change 
| 14902 — Flight Test -——— 
4903 = Other 


TOTAL LINE MAINTENANCE, —— 


seit VR - 8 - 15, 1947 
(Reporting Unit) ae Fype) eo ot terlod) 


VMR - 152 
(Unit Serviced) 


-7= (B) Rev. 4/7/47 
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2500 = AVIATION GASOLINE 


2600 = AVIATION LUB, OIL ae a 
} 2700 = OTHER OPERATING SUPPLIES | ON 
ee 


2900 = MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL FLYING oPRATIONS, Srn=ct | = S298 6 





4000 = LINE MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT, DI 


RECT 
ACCOUNT MANHOURS MATERIAL COST 


[00 = Ai Geek (long Service) | dS 
00 = #2 Greek (Sort servioe) | i 
i900 = #3 Groce (Buoate serviee) | sd 
oo = # Gheck (Prefignt Boeine Tort) | | it 


Teed 
4902 = Flight Test cee 


TOTAL LINE MAINTENANCE, DIRECT 


NA fad fi 





R5D Nov. 9 - 15, 1947 
vRU - 1 
(Unit Serviced) 
-7= (Cc) Rev. 4/7/47 
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SUPPORTING STATION COST 


NATS is only one of several activities landing at each airfield utilized. In 
the case of a commercial terminal this fact interposes no difficulty—the charge 
is determined precisely by consulting the lease for cost. But for the military 
air stations this determination becomes more complex. 

The first step is procurement of a monthly report of costs in this form: 


NAS, Moffett Field, Calif. 
Station’s Percentage | Expenditure 
Allotment project order, ete. total for NATS for NATS 
expenditure 
BUAER: | 
4) Station maintenance sc al ag ...| $180,621. 46 22 $39, 737 
(B) Operation of aircraft i diese . 4 4, 050. 83 d 
(C) Overhaul of aircraft aaa rei - 59, 505. 59 44, 034. 
BORON EPR cxcusseben : Prt iescinarinaee 28, 977. 25 20, 284 
BUMED... ce ee ; 106. 35 284. 
PSN (general mess) _....-.--- eee 26, 898. 78 | i 20, 806 
Station military pay.._. bbe sdeposes oa 87, 420. 10 
NATS military pay - - ashi sa : 265, 928. 28 
NATS civilian pay ioe SS ae 94, 062. 31 


Obviously, ihe percentage is the keystone . 

To determine this governing factor as accurately as possible requires a con- 
tinuing detailed study of the conduct of business of military stations from Tsingtoa 
to Coco Solo, for comparison with the station’s estimate. 

To illustrate: 

(1) The proration of Bureau of Medicine and Surgery funds is accomplished 

ply by the ratio of NATS patients to the total number handled by the local 
medical facility. 

2) To determine the portion of the supporting station’s Bureau of Aeronautics 
maintenance charges attributable to NATS: 

(A) The upkeep of the runway and apron can be prorated logically on the 
basis of numbers of endings by various xetivities 

B) The maintenance of spaces occupied by NATS is 100 percent traceable 
to NATS. 

(C) The upkeep charges of the supply department offices and warehouse 
is accepted on the basis of the percentage of total business condueted for 
NATS. This, in turn, is based on the number of issues of material, NATS 
pay accoulits, curried, ete. 

D) A similar process is used for each portion of the total maintenance 
charge. 





EXPLANATION OF PRORATED CHARGES 


1. A monthly report from the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts indicates the 
total expenditures under the listed appropriations. The following is the method 
of proration: 


ee 


| Charge for | Percent 
NATS for Determination of percentages 
NATS | 


Salaries: 
Office of Secretary of the Navy 
General Board . 
Naval Examining and Retiring Board__- : : Total NATS personnel=1.03 percent, 
Office of Naval Records and Library-- . 3 | Naval personnel and Marine personnel, 
Office of Judge Advocate General | 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations_ _- 
Board of Inspection and Survey ; | 
Office of Director, Naval Communica- | 
tions. 
Office of Naval Intelligence 943. 23 | Total NATS personnel=1.23 percent, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel_-_-_.----- : 3, 616. 8 23 | Total naval personnel. 
Hydrographic Office_- : 
Naval Observatory ‘ 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery- 
Bureau of Yards and Docks-.-.- 7 | 
Bureau of Aeronautics..........---- 5, 656. 15 76 | Total officers in NATS=1.77 percent. 
Bureau of Ships FOIE a aaa d 23 | Total officers in Navy. 
Operation and conservation, naval petro- 3. 37 ‘ 
leum reserve. 
Contingent expenses, Navy Department_- 89 | 
Printing and binding, Navy Department___- 183.73 | 
Research, Navy. ..- ere ali j , 394.08 
Ocean and lake surveys. ” 24. 53 | 2 
Miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of person- 168. 77 23 | Total enlisted men in NATS=1.17 per- 
nel. | cent. 
247.95 | 77 | Total enlisted men in Navy. 
, 490.18 | 
Naval Training Station, Newport =. , 006. 13 
Naval Training Station, Great Lakes , 425. 60 
Fleet triining, Navy . . | 40. 70 
REIN, UN ee kee §, 248. 77 
Libraries, Navy--- ‘ oo 288.79 | 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps | 2,000.39 | ; Total NATS personnel=10.76 percent. 
Contingent and miscellaneous expenses, | 631. 83 | .23 | Total Navy aviation personnel. 
Hydrographic Office. 
Naval Training Station, Port Deposit__._.__| , 145. 49 
Pay, Naval Academy--- : , 225. 99 
Maintenance, Naval Academy--. | 2,642.62 
Transfer and recruiting of naval personnel__| 16, 581. 89 
Aviation Navy (BAR’s inspection, et« 25, 921. 82 
Aviation Navy (experiment and develop- 54, 326.03 | 10 
ment). 
Medical Department, Navy, 1947 8, 986. 3: 


2. A monthly report from the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts indicates total 
disbursements of retired and retainer pay. Retirement benefits to NATS rep- 
resents a prorated (1.23 percent) share of this total. 

3. Coast Guard support charges are derived from Coast Guard operating 
charges and prorated to NATS on the basis of the ratio of NATS aircraft to total 
aircraft contacted by air-rescue station ships (15.23 percent). 

4. The Army airways and air communication service charges are allotted by 
prorating the operating costs furnished by the Army on the basis of percentage 
utilization of facilities by NATS (24 percent). 


USE OF O. & M. FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Fioop. Admiral, to what extent or percentage, if at all, do you 
use O. & M. funds for any kind of construction? 

Admiral Witson. Only within the limitations which we spoke about 
here this morning. 

Mr. FLoop. Five percent? 

Admiral Wiitson. Generally, $25,000 limit on the emergency situa- 
tions that come up. 
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Mr. Firoop. You do not do any cheating at all? That is it and 
that is the end of it? It is not necessary, I suppose, is it? 

Admiral Wiison. We certainly do not cheat on it. Some flexi- 
bility is necessary, however, to meet these small situations that 
develop. 

Mr. FLoop. This cannot be answered precisely, I suppose, but what 
percentage do you plan, write in, for inflation, when you sit around 
the table and talk? I know you do not put it down and say that this 
is inflation, but what is the scuttlebutt in your shop in this budget for 
this item? What do you say inflation is going to cost you? About 
what percent? Do you have a round, fat figure? 

Admiral Witgon. We estimate that somewhere around 5 percent 
a year, but we are not allowed to take this into account. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that, but I just want to know what the thinking 
isin your shop as to what inflation is going to cost you in this budget 
at the end of the fiscal year we are t talking about in this budget. 

Admiral Witson. I think 5 percent. This is in areas where you 
are using labor, materials, and so on. 

Mr. FLoop. It is a broad question and it is a broad answer. You 
sav about 5 percent, take it or leave it? 

Admiral Witson. Yes, sir. 


LEGISLATION RELATING TO BONIN ISLANDS 


Mr. FLoop. I was interested in your discussion, Admiral Donaho, 
about the Bonin and Ryukyu Islands. Do you have the Bonins and 
Ryukyus or just the Marshalls? 

If not, why not? 

Admiral Donano. We only have the Mariana Islands. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not get the Bonins and the Ryukyus? 

Admiral Donano. Bonins. 

Mr. Ftoop. That is part of my problem. I was out through there 
and I spent some time with Ambassador MacArthur, a pretty good 
man, Mac. We were very unhappy about this Bonins Island situa- 
tion with reference to the natives in the islands in Japan. 

What is the status of any legislation to try to help them? Is there 
any legislation to try to help them? Has any been proposed? What 
are you doing for those poor people? How much money do you have? 
Have you se ‘ttled them yet? Are you going to bring them back? 

I think we have acted very badly with reference to the natives of 
the Bonins, particularly the Bonins. I am not at all happy with the 
way we have handled the natives of the Ryukyus, but that is another 
problem. What about the Bonins? 

Admiral Donano. Mr. Flood, we have about $14,000 which we use 
for education of the natives currently domiciled in the Bonins. There 
has been some help ever since World War II for a number of the 
population, ex-inhabitants of these islands who are now in Japan who 
want to come back to the Islands. 

Mr. Ftoop. May I interrupt you there? 

Let me read to you from a memo I asked Ambassador MacArthur 
to prepare for me after I left Tokyo and which he sent to me with 
reference to the Bonins and Ryukyus. 








I will read this portion with reference to the Bonins: 
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Under article III of the Japanese Peace Treaty, the administration of both the 
Ryukyu Islands and the Bonin Islands is vested solely in the United States, 
although we have of course recognized that the residual sovereignty of thege 
islands rests with Japan and the inhabitants are, of course, Japanese nationals, 


Bonin 


Islands: 


Toward the end of World War II, as the American forces 


advanced across the Pacific, the Japanese evacuated some 7,000 residents from 


the Bonin Islands and returned them to Japan. 


While some of these residents 


had been in the Bonin Islands only within one generation, a very substantial 
number had been there for several generations, in fact, since the islands were 

These people gained their livelihood by fishing and some modest 
id grazing. After the war, the United States permitted the return to the 
Bonin Islands of only about 130-odd Bonin Islanders who had Western occidental 
names. Although indistinguishable in appearance, these natives with occidental 
names were the descendants of Western sailors and seamen who had landed or 
been shipwrecked on the Bonin Islands and settled there and intermarried with 


inhabited. 
farming ar 


native Japanese inhabitants. 


Although the former residents of the Bonin Islands 


would all like to return there, because of security considerations it is just not 
possible for us to permit any more of them to return until the islands eventually 
revert to Japan, which will probably not occur as long as conditions of threat 
and tension exist in the Far Kast and Asia. 

These displaced Bonin Islanders are now living in Japan in very poor circum- 
stances with no capital or assets to start new lives here, since their whole livelihood 
formerly had been gained from the landholdings, the fishing, and grazing rights 
n the Bonin Islands. We finally convinced these Bonin Islanders that 
it is not possible for them to return to the islands but they pointed out that 
nd equity required that they receive some compensation to enable 
ry to make a new start in life. Although they originally requested 
$12.5 million for compensation, after long and difficult negotiations the League of 
Bonin Island Inhabitants and the Japanese Government have finally agreed that 
$6 million would be acceptable compensation for the period from the signature of 
the peace treaty until such time in the future as the islands will eventually be 


they had i 


fairness a 
them to t 


returned t 


o Japanese administration. 


Accordingly, the Departments of Defense and State last year submitted draft 
legislation to the Congress proposing an appropriation of $6 million to settle this 


contentious issue. 


action on it before adjournment. I hope, most sincerely, that this 
be acted upon at the next session of Congress for it will remove a serious irritant 
in Japanese-American relations. At the same time in all honesty 
do have a responsibility toward these inhabitants of the Bonin Islands whom we 
have deprived of their livelihood and that we should provide modest compensation 
to enable them to have the funds to try to make a new start in Japan. Further- 
more, the settlement along the lines which we have proposed will deprive the 
Communists of an issue which their propaganda is now exploiting in Japan by 
claiming that our past action in the Bonin Islands of permitting only people with 
occidental names to return is based on an American policy of racial discrimination 
and that the United States is responsible for the present unhappy and, indeed, 
miserable circumstances of the inhabitants of the Bonin Islands living in Japan. 


What 
July but 
these por 


However, there was not time for the Congress to complete 


legislation can 


I feel that we 


is the status as of February? This bill goes back to last 


where are we in February on that legislation? 
yr people? Are we going to help them or what? 


What about 


Admiral Donano. As far as the status of this legislation as of 


February 


*, I will have to put that in the record later. 


What you have read is valid from the viewpoint of the Department 
in that, for security reasons, we do not want them in the Bonins any 
more than we want them back in Saipan, Tinian, or any of those 
other islands. 

Mr. Fioop. We all agree on that but now they are not there and 
we have sold them a package as to why they should not be back, and 
their organizations seem to have accepted it, at least for the time 
being but now the Reds are in there stirring up the Bonins. Every 
time they can they stir up trouble and they say, ‘Look what the 


Americar 


is are doing.” 
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Is the Department of Defense neglecting this legislation? Do you 
care about it? Are you pushing it? Are you on top of it? You 
have had primary responsibility but are you using the State boys on 
this or does anybody care? 

Admiral Donauo. I will have to supply that for the record. 

(The information supplied follows:) 


LEGISLATION CONCERNING BONIN ISLANDS 


§, 2130, an act to authorize a payment to the Government of Japan, passed 
the Senate on August 24, 1959, and is now on the Union Calendar of the House. 
A representative from the Office of the Secretary of Defense testified on behalf 
of this bill on July 27, 1959. The Office of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Department of State are closely following this legislation. 

Mr. FLoop. You should know that. I do not know how you could 
know anything with all of that stuff you have. 

Some of us are upset about the Pacific and these are hot spots. 


OPERATION OF MARINE HELICOPTERS ON NAVY CARRIERS 


How do you work the O. & M. on these Marine carriers? 

What do they have, the Princeton, the Boxer, and some others? 
How is that show run? I never did hear that. 

You turn over a couple of carriers to the Marines for choppers? 

Admiral Witson. No, sir. They are still on the Navy’s list of 
active ships. We repair them and operate them. 

Mr. FLoop. Just as though we were not turning them over to any- 
body? 

Admiral Wrison. They are not actually turned over. The Marines 
help us operate them. 

Mr. FLoov. What does that mean? 

Admiral Wiison. They put part of the crew aboard. 

Mr. FLoop. The Marines put part of a crew on a ship? 

Admiral Witson. They put extra marines on board these ships and 
they, of course, man the air group aboard. These are just 

Mr. FLoop. I would be curious to know 

Admiral Prrrr. May I amplify that? I believe I can clear it up. 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. 

Admiral Pirte. The operation of the helicopters on the flight deck 
requires so many men and the men engaged in servicing them, such 
as gasoline, maintenance, and so forth. It is in this area we are 
using marines. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not have bell bottom trousers on these leather- 
necks, do you? 

Admiral Pirtr. No, sir. Operating the helicopters is part of the 
Operation. 

Mr. FLoop. In other words, you have a Navy carrier and these 
bluejackets have to do all kinds of things in connection with the flight 
business. Whatever that is, the marines are doing it on their carriers? 

Admiral Pirir. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. FLoop. As far as saving is concerned, that end of the business 
s still Navy and so is O. & M.? 
Admiral Wiison. Yes, sir. 
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NAVAL GUN FACTORY 


Mr. FLoop. Does anybody want to talk about the Naval Gy 
Factory? Does that belong to somebody else? It is a good subject 
to pass the buck on. If that does not belong to O. & M., say that js 
the next guy. 

Admiral Stroop. I have the Naval Gun Factory, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Sorry I brought it up. 

Admiral Stroop. I will be here again to talk about it or we ca 
do so now. 

Mr. Fioop. How would you get up here again? 

Admiral Stroop. We have other appropriations, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Construction? 

Admiral Stroop. Military construction and also procurement. It 
will not come up in “Military construction,” I promise you that. 

Mr. Fioop. I can give you one guess who, but one of my colleague 
is crying on my shoulder about this, so tell me something so that] 
can tell the truth for a change. 

If you want to use this for the purpose of the appropriation, this 
part, maybe vou had better use it here 

Will that come up under “Construction’’? 

Mr. SHepparp. It will be a part of our ‘Military construction” 
consideration. 

Admiral Srroop. It comes more under ‘Procurement,’’ Mr. Chai- 
man. 

Mr. Fioop. Be fair with me. 

Admiral Srroop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. When you come back with ‘‘Procurement,” remind me 
about this. Let us be fair to each other. If I forget about this thing, 
remind me. 

Admiral Srroop. I will be happy to. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is the understatement of the year. 

Mr. FLoop. I promised this Maryland Member I would makes 
record on it and I do not want to run out on him. IEf we are not going 
to do it today, and maybe we should not, but be a nice guy and when 
you come back, say, “Flood, you asked me about this before.” 

Admiral Stroop. I will be very happy to remind you, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fxioop. I do not believe that. 

Do you have any medical people here? 

Admiral Hoaan. Yes, sir. 


DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. What about your “Medical care, dependents’’? 

Admiral Hocan. What field? 

Mr. Fioop. The dependents section of it. Js there anything 
interesting you want to say? 

Admiral Hocan. I will’s say that it is running very satisfactorily 
now. It is becoming stabilized after 3 years of the program. 
January 1, this year, some of the restrictions were removed in order to 
make needed adjustments. ' 

Mr. FLoop. You know this subcommittee has been—to mix 4 
metaphor—wet nursing this program for along time. There is nothing 
exciting one way or the other, is that it now? 

Admiral Hocan. No, sir. It is pretty well stabilized. 
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VENEREAL DISEASE RATE 


Mr. FLoopv. How is your venereal disease rate, generally speaking, 
officer and enlisted personnel? Do not forget the officers. 

Admiral Hoaan. It is running around 5 percent. Within the 
United States it is around 11 per thousand. Outside the United 
States it is about 86 per thousand. 

Mr. FLoop. Is that good or bad in the United States? 

What do those figures mean? 

Admiral Hocan. Eleven per thousand people become 

Mr. Fioop. Is that good? 

Admiral Hocan. That is a very excellent rate. We think it is 
better than the civilian population. However, we have no com- 
parative data. 

Mr. FLoop. Better than the civilian population? 

Admiral Hoaan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Fine. 

What about the sweetheart in every port business? What is the 
score overseas? What did you say it was? 

Admiral Hoaan. It averages around 86 per thousand. It varies 
insome areas. 

Mr. Foon. Is that bad? 

Admiral Hoaan. It is high; yes, sir. 

(Additional information supplied follows: ) 


Navy and Marine Corps venereal disease 
[Rates per 1,000] 
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INFECTIOUS HEPATITIS 


Mr. Froop. Is there much trouble in the Mediterranean? 

Admiral Hogan. The trouble we have there, we have venereal 
disease rates which are higher in the Far East than they are in the 
Mediterranean area. The trouble we are having mostly overseas with 
” personnel in the Mediterranean, marines and sailors, is infectious 
hepatitis, a type of virus infection that affects the liver. It results in 
au acute inflammatory reaction of the liver and jaundice. 

Mr. FLoop. It is not a venereal disease? 

Admiral Hocan. That is right; it is not a venereal disease. 

Mr. FLoop. I remember in your original statement you touched 
ipon infectious hepatitis as being pretty bad. What would cause 
tat, vegetables, water, or what? 

Admiral Hocan. The ingestion of contaminated food and water 
tating food sold by ve indors to sailors who come ashore in insanitary 
areas where the disease is prevalent. 
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Mr. FLoop. You are on top of it? 

Admiral Hocan. Yes, sir. We have a preventive medicine unit 
there in Naples which is constantly on the alert, similar to a public 
health department in a State or county. Naval medical personnel 
attached to ships of the 6th Fleet are also alert to this disease. 

Mr. Fioop. How do you treat he patitis when it hits the men o 
board a ship, that kind of a disease? Is it hard to handle? 

Admiral Hocan. Patients aboard ships are turned in the sick bay 
and isolated to control spread of the disease until they can be trans. 
ferred ashore to the nearest Army, Navy, or Air Force medical installo- 
tion, where they are under treatment until recovery occurs. Bed 
rest, appropriate diet, and supportive measures are the most important 
aspects of treatment. 

Mr. FLoop. Hepatitis has a potential mortality, has it not? 

Admiral HoGan. Yes, sir; in the very acute cases. We lost two of 
the group over in the Mediterranean. © The ‘vy died within a few days, 
The liver stops functioning and the person dies. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it infectious and contagious? 

Admiral Hocan. Yes, sir; it is both. It is a virus type of infection, 
The virus is present in the urine, blood, and feces. 

Mr. Fioop. It has popped up in the 6th Fleet bad lately? 

Admiral Hocan. It did last year; ves, sir. In ports on the Med- 
iterranean, when the ships were in there for recreation during the 
Christmas holidays we had a large number of cases. 

Mr. Fioop. There is not much help you can get from local areas 
at all? 

Admiral Hogan. The public health authorities of Italy and all of 
those other countries cooperate as well as they can. 

Mr. MinsHatt. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fuoop. Yes. 

Mr. MinsuHauu. I was in Rota last fall, Admiral, and while we 
were there we visited your naval hospital on the base, which I want 
to commend you for. It is very ably operated. 

We were discussing various matters with the commanding officer 
of the hospital and we asked him what was the biggest problem on the 
base in the way of infectious diseases, and he said it was hepatitis. 

Why would that be the case on the naval base where you have 
supervision over all of your food supplies? 

Admiral Hocan. I do not believe it would necessarily be caught on 
the base. It would be acquired going ashore to the local bars, local 
restaurants, or local eating areas. And then the children mix with 
others from the local communities. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Have any of these modern drugs been of any use 
in treating hepatitis? 

Admiral Hocan. No, sir; not yet. Cortisone and its analogs have 
been used in the hyperacute cases. But their value has not beet 
generally accepted. 

Mr. MinsHatu. What treatment do you use? You say you pul 
them in bed but is that all vou can do? 

Admiral Hocan. The treatment we use we call supportive treat 
ment. We put them in bed to rest and support the liver with high 
caloric diets, particularly high in proteins, carbohydrates, and vita 
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mins. We prohibit ell aleohol or anything that would be toxic to 
the liver. It is also a protective type of treatment. First of all, 
to prevent them from transferring the disease to others, we put them 
in bed in an isolation area and use special precautions in disposal 
of body wastes. Secondly, we keep them in bed until the convalescent 
stage is reached, at which time increasing ambulation is permitted. 

Mr. MinsHauu. What is the situation with regard to the carriers 
of hepatitis? 

Admiral Hocan. The patients with hepatitis, while they are in the 
acute stage themselves, can spread the disease to others by contami- 
nation of drinking fountains, milk, or whatever they have as a common 
article of use. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Is it a fact that an individual can be a lifetime 
carrier of hepatitis? 

Admiral Hocan. I do not believe scientifically that has been proven; 
not in the same reference as a typhoid carrier. 

Mr. Minsuauu. That is what I meant. 

How long can one be a carrier of hepatitis, as far as you know? 

Admiral Hocan. According to present knowledge, a patient consti- 
tutes the most serious hazard as a carrier while he is in the infectious 
stage, or during the first few weeks. However, patients who have 
recovered from hepatitis are not permitted to donate blood for many 
months because of the danger of transmitting the disease to the re- 
cipient. 

Mr. MinsuHauti. Thank you very much. 


BASES IN SPAIN 


Mr. FLoop. I would like some more information about your O. & 
M. operations in your fueling stations and your other operations in 
the Cadiz area in Spain. 

[ have in mind the contrast of costs as between that type of opera- 
tion and the stateside shore station of the same general kind. 

Are there any special problems in it? Are you getting along all 
right in Spain? How are you doing with the locals? Is it costing us 
too much money? How do you run those shows over there, both the 
fuel areas and the big bases on O. & M.? 

Admiral Witson. Generally, they are run under the same concept 
as stateside bases would be, only we are using indigenous labor where 
we can. J am not aware of any peculiar problems in the O. & M. 
part of it. 

Mr. FLoop. Are there cost differentials, noticeable of any kind, 
good or bad? 

Admiral Witson. I think generally they are good, in the labor area 
particularly, 

Mr. FLoop. In other words, there are no special problems in running 
these Spanish ships? 

Admiral Witson. No. 

Mr. FLoop. Obviously, there is not or you would be talking about it. 

Admiral Witson. No. 
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REDUCTION IN FLEET SIZE 


Mr. FLoop. How many less ships are in the fleet this year—three or 
four hundred? 

Admiral Witson. No; but by the end of fiscal 1960, or the begin- 
ning of 1961, we will be down to 817 ships. 

Mr. FLoop. That is off how many? 

Admiral Witson. That is off from a total last year of 864. 

Mr. Foon. Is that all? 

Admiral Wixson. Yes. 

Mr. Ftoop. Where did I get the idea that it was more than that? 

Admiral Witson. In the Reserve Fleet we were discussing yester- 
day. You may have heard that. We have plans continually to purify 
and reduce that down within the next few years to a level of six or 
seven hundred ships. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us say you are off 47 to 50 ships from last year, 
How is that reflected in your O. & M. budget? Fifty ships is a lot 
of ships, a lot of hardware, a lot of O. & M., a lot of things, a lot of 
operations, a lot of money you do not have to spend on 50 ships. What 
happened to it? 

Admiral Wixson. It was deducted from the budget in all areas. 
In other words, this reduction was taken into account in preparing 
this budget. 

Mr. FLoop. You reduced the budget in direct ratio to the O. & M. 
loss on these 50 ships. Is that reflected in the total O. & M. budget? 

Admiral Witson. It is. 

Mr. FLoop. That lower right-hand column is actually down because 
of that operation? 

Admiral Wizson. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. You fooled me. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is not only down in that respect, it is also down 
in the limitation of budget. You have a two-way hatchet. 

Mr. FLoop. I was waiting for my friend in right field to tell me 
why he was going to do this—how he was going to do that. I was 
setting the stage for him for one of those juggling acts he goes through. 
He fooled me. I think that is all the time | have now. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You have 1 more minute. 

Mr. Fioop. We will let it go. I was going to talk about the 
educational program but that can get too involved. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Weaver. 


LIFE OF SHIPS 


Mr. Weaver. Admiral Wilson, as we know, all ships have a certain 
life expectancy. Can vou tell me what the minimum and maximum 
life expectancy would be for various Navy ships by types and class? 

Admiral Witson. There is a statutory limit, which was set at the 
time of the Washington Conference on Limitation of Armaments 
many years ago. This apparently was done with a considerable 
amount of widsom because our experience has demonstrated that the 
statutory life of these ships is reasonably accurate. This does not 


mean a ship just becomes a pile of junk when she reaches her statutory 


life; but it does mean she is rapidly wearing out. 
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Mr. Weaver. When you say a statutory limit, are you referring to 
9) years? 

\dmiral Wrison. It depends on the type, sir. 

\ir. Weaver. What are some examples? 

Admiral Wriuson. Carriers, cruisers, larger combatant ships, 20 
vears; destroyers and destroyer-type, 16; and submarines, 13. 

Mr. Weaver. Thirteen? 

Admiral Witson. Thirteen. 


STATUS OF PRESENT FLEET 


Mr. Weaver. Could you provide for the record a summary of all 
of our active ships by type and by class where applicable, and show 
the original dates of construction, whether they have been through 
the rehabilitation and modernization program, the date of their life 
expectancy under this statutory requirement, and any extension of 
that life expectancy to give a full picture of just where we stand 
today as far as our ships are concerned? Then we will know what is 
up to date and what is outmoded, so to speak. 

(The information to be supplied follows: ) 
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COMPARATIVE COSTS OF OVERHAUL OF SHIPS 


Mr. Weaver. Will you also provide for the record the comparatiye 
costs of rep: urs and overhauls at all of our major bases in this country 
and overseas? 

Admiral Witson. This is in relation to the overhaul of ships? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir; overhauls and repairs. I am thinking pri- 
marily of major work. 

Admiral James. Could I inquire as to what you have in mind here. 
sir? Let me give you a little background. The major overhaul of 
virtually all of our naval ships is conducted at continental shipyards 
or at Pearl Harbor. The overseas work is essentially that of an interim 
availability type, which is 2 days, 2 weeks, and only in very rare in- 
stances in Japan where there are a few of our ships home ported in the 
Far East are there regular overhauls for comparison. There are 16 
active fleet ships home ported in the Far East, primarily of the tender, 
auxiliary and minecraft types. It is only in that limited area where 
there is a direct comparison possible. 

(Additional information supplied follows: ) 

For the types of ships overhauled by U.S. naval facilities in Japan in fiscal year 
1959, the following shows comparative costs of these overhauls and overhauls of 
the same type ships accomplished in U.S. naval shipyards: 


Type ship Number | U.S. average 


; Number | Japan aver- 


| 








| 
| age cost | cost 
il Pay eens, . | | 
BT TE BRN oa os contin ee mecs auc ae eee 1 $35, 000 2) $85, 000 
ARG (internal combustion engine re pe iir st ip) = 1 107, 000 l 166, 000 
MSC (coastal mine sweeper, nonmagnetic) _____-- eenten 5 | 31, 000 4 54, 000 
| 





REPAIRS TO PRIVATE VESSELS 


Mr. Weaver. In the overhaul and emergency repair of commercial 
ships that come in to your bases, could you provide for the record 
how much work you did, for example, during fiscal 1959 and up to the 
present time in fiscal 1960? Would that be possible? 

Admiral Jones. You are talking of privately operated ships because 
of emergency conditions? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes; both within the United States and overseas. 

Admiral Jones. Yes, sir; we kept a record of these data. 

(The information supplied follows:) 

The value of overhaul and emergency repair work on privately operated ships 
done at Bureau of Ships-managed bases in fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 
through December is as follows: 


— —_ ———— 


} 
| Fiscal year 
Fiscal year | 1960 through 





1959 December 

| 1959 
Activities within the United States_._..__- cauaeien $355, 800  $140n 
Oversea activities. __ re Bae a Sa g 171, 463 1 89, 553 
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REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF SHIPS IN FLEET 


Mr. Weaver. You say that for the current fiscal year you will go 
down to 817 ships prior to the beginning of fiscal 1961. On what 
date will that occur? 

Admiral Witson. It is in the process now, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Following that statement you state that this reduc- 
tion in ships without a commensurate reduction in commitments has 
greatly increased operational demands. Have you fully taken into 
consideration the nuclear submarines and their extended capabilities 
from an operational standpoint? 

Admiral Witson. Yes, sir. 


BOARD OF INSPECTION AND SURVEY TEAM 


Mr. Weaver. Who makes up this Board of Inspection and Survey 
team that puts out these casualty reports? 

Admiral Wizson. That is a statutory board headed by an admiral, 
presently Rear Admiral McCorkle. They have technical competence, 
most of them are captains, a few commanders, all competent in 
specialized fields. 

Mr. Weaver. How many people are on that Board? I would just 
like to get an idea. Is it approximately 10? 

Admiral Witson. It is larger than that. There is an east coast 
branch and a west coast branch, each headed by a deputy. 

Mr. Weaver. Can you provide for the record the total number 
there are and how many other personnel would assist in a consulting 
or advisory capacity? 

Admiral Wiison. Yes, sir. 

(The information supplied follows:) 


1. Personnel assigned the Board of Inspection and Survey, Washington, and 
the permanent subboards are outlined below. 


BOARD OF INSPECTION AND SURVEY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


(a) Officers 














Rank Name Job 
Dear SANG) os. icc ccccewadt Uc Wee DONE G eonccaenseneaucden’ | President, Board of Inspection and 
survey. 
Captain ee | es et Rs rie cnet n aiming East coast deputy. 
MINN — ocxccinccenuwakees | 2, Wis hs Uea pviscwenmadue ...| Recorder and administrator. 
Captain 5 diag sie Sis aaa UIE aiceia co Soe chiro mses ilar | NTT 
Commander.............-.-.| W. H. Young.-.....- oc vceccosans) A ol. 
Do-. Babak baemes J. H. Skjaret __..--------------«-| Assistant hull (damage control). 
Do | B. C. Lennon. necusccaccecen| Assistant hull. 
Captain Nts Seeiees Ll Re Se en Seco = ea ....| Senior aviation. 
_ Do ....| W. E. Weisert.-..- ___...-.-..} Senior engineering. 
Lieutenant commander....-.| P. J. Gasparovic. --.- : i ..--| Assistant engineering. 
Do wscausgasas assy f Md Tit ca aos sal Do. 
Commander..._.._._..--- J. G. Murray. --... act Do. 
Do Peel Se ee eee _..| Assistant engineering (electrical). 
_ Do ..| W. J. Czerwinski - ... 8 aa Do. 
Lieutenant commander....- A. G. Sentman.... ; — Do. 
Do dee -| 8. T. Ebel A ihe dine ees Do. 
_ Do : POR ey ke ea Do. 
Capt un sbivnde lh Maly ke GOMOD ccccecdcndccuaewbcunes Ordnance. 
Commander...- sonuxcnul Mee my aeeeeiee aie ..------| Submarine. 


(b) Civilians 


The Board employs nine graded civil service employees. 
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BOARD OF INSPECTION AND SURVEY, PAT 


UXENT RIVER, MD. 


Rank Name 


} 


Captain _-- ; ..| 8. R. Ours ciate ...-| Senior member. 


Commander... -_- ..--| R. G. Nester. ae 4 
OD ed Sus ©. W.. Fritz... 


Member. 


SUBBOARD OF INSPECTION AND SURVEY, NORFOLK, VA. 


(a) Officers 


Name 


Captain ea eae », M. Howe III... 
Commander... . C. Brown . 


_ 


. E. Jones és 

. W. Molzan 

. G. Davison 

4. O. Koven 

. G, Belton as = 

-. P. Cortesini_- ‘ a 

° C. He \ de 

. N. Lufkin 
Do . E. Peetz 

Ensign : e. G. Felguth 

Lieutenant J.S. Hunter 


Lieutenant commander-. 
Lieutenant - 
Lieutenant (junior grade) 
Lieutenant commander... 
Lieutenant _. e 
Ensign ; 
Lieutenant (junior grade) _- 
Do 


Sw 


Aaek 


sat eed een pad fg Seed pd Get ed ae 


(b) Civilians 


Job 


} Senior member. 

Executive-recorder (operations and 
navigation). 

Senior hull (supply). 

Assistant hull. 

Assistant hull (damage control). 

Senior engineer (machinery). 

Assistant engineer (machinery), 

Assistant engineer (electrical), 


.| Assistant engineer (electronics). 


Do. 
Ordnance (medical). 


.| Assistant ordnance. 


Do. 


The Board employs four graded civil service employees. 


SUBBOARD OF INSPECTION AND SURVEY, NEWPORT, R.I. 


(a) O fice rs 


Name 


Captain 7 ey R. I. Olsen_- = 
Commander..---- ou) Sb. Aes DADDOUBW 2. ans ceed 
Lieutenant commander...---| 7 

Do ae i ees ee | : : | 
Commander.. 5 ’, G. Wright...- e 4 | 
Lieutenant (junior grade)_...| W. B. Swaim_-- sei 
Lieutenant ...--| J. D. McCann i =a 
Lieutenant (junior grade)....| J. J. Kilmer_..---- | 
Lieutenant commander-..._.-| T. F. Kilduff_-_-- 


' 


(b) Civilians 


The Board employs four civil service employees. 


| Senior member. 


Executive-recorder (operations and 
navigation). 

Senior hull supply. 

Assistant hull. 

Senior engineer (machinery) 

Assistant engineer (machinery). 

Assistant engineer (electrical). 

Assistant envineer (electronics). 

Ordnance (medical). 
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SUBBOARD OF INSPECTION AND SURVEY, SAN DIEGO 


(a) Officers attached and positions 


Name 


| R. A. Wolverton Senior member (west coast deputy). 
C. M. Henderson. ------ Recorder and administration. 
W. D. Frierson Senior hull inspector. 
Do.- J. L. Henderson Assistant hull. 
Lieutenant - - - -- - L. C. Ashe...- in ; ssistant hull (damage control), 
Lieutens ant aed grade)._.| M. C. Berg. Assistant hull. 
mmander....- a. ©. Se Saga do cadcendeanmande Aviation. 
‘ J.J. Whipps, Jr | Submarine. 

Captain... --- salt At Ws RE en icwh ace sesnga< | Senior engineer. 

Lieutenant comm: ander. _| F. M. Cloonan.. aes S Assistant engineer. 

Lieutenant .....--- wool 1a es SUrpin.. | Do. 

lanmenars (junior grade) |. 4: Ro, eS war ceen ns Do. 

i a R. E. Tugend..----- Assistant engineer (electrical). 
rations and Lieutens 01 ..| 8. 8. Smith. .... Do. 

Cue hae F. Carroll. ’ | Assistant engineer (electronics). 
D. Do. 

ain. - rs | R. C. | Ordnance. 
ontrol). Comm: eee P.H. Arnold. i | Assistant ordnance. 
Ty). 
\inery), r —— 
ical), , esata 
-onics). (b) Civilians 





The Board employs six graded civil service employees. 


SUBBOARD OF INSPECTION AND SURVEY, SAN FRANCISCO 


(a) Officers attached and job 


Rank Name Job 
- - — —_——— 


. M. Gaviglio, U.S. Navy | Senior member. 
*, Gundlach | Senior hull (supply). 
W. Ross, Jr sl Assistant hull. 
W. Lee, Jr Assistant hull (damage control). 
._ x. Ost... acd a | Senior engineer (machinery). 
M. Meter.- jeanne _| Assistant engineer (machinery). 
I .F. Kenney - ssistant engineer (electrical). 
Lieuten unt commat WE cacscais Its 7. Asmundson-_ Assist: int engineer (electronics). 


Re Peirce decxcaceweves eae | Ordnance (medical). 
ations and 


(b) Civilians 
The Board employs four graded civil service employees. 
SUBBOARD OF INSPECTION AND SURVEY, PEARL HARBOR 


(a) Officers attached and positions 


ee 


Rank Name Job 


J. L. Semmes. rede eos ae Senior member. 


VOL eee Pe a i Sends Engineer member. 
Lieutenant comman det DP; Jee SPM. sv warcteiet vs Hull member. 


Lieutenant (junior grade).._| J. W. Connelly- Assistant engineer member (electri- 
cal-electronics). 
LT 


(b) Civilians 


The Board em loys two graded civil service employees. 
| gr 
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2. In addition to the Boards outlined above semipermanent subboards ar 
organized in the following activities: 
Naval districts and river commands: 
First Naval District Ninth ~ aval District Fifthteenth Naval Distrig 
Third Naval District Tenth Naval District Seventeenth Naval 
Fourth Naval District Eleventh Naval District District 
Fifth Naval District Twelfth Naval District PRNC 
Sixth N: - al District Thirteenth Naval District SRNC 
Kighth Naval District Fourteenth Naval District 
Commander Atlantic Reserve Fleet: 
Boston Group Norfolk Group 
New London Group Charleston Group 
New York Group Florida Group 
Philadelphia Group Texas Group 
Commander Pacific Reserve Fleet: 
San Diego Group Columbia River Group 
San Francisco Group Mare Island Group 
Long Beach Group Tacoma Group 
Stockton Group Bremerton Group 
Commander-In-Chief Pacific Fleet: 
Naval Base Yokosuka Naval Base Guam 
Naval Base Subic 


3. Personnel for semipermanent subboards outlined in paragraph 2 above are 


assigned from among the personnel already on board the activities concerned, 
Membership on the boards constitutes additional duty for the officers assigned, 
Other additional duty personnel are assigned from U.S. Naval Air Test Center, 
Patuxent River, Md., U.S. Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N.J., U.S. Naval Air 
Special Weapons Facility, Kirtland Air Foree Base, Albuquerque, N. Mex., and 
the Commander Pacific Missile Range, U.S. Naval Missile Center, Point Mugu, 
Calif. These commands furnish personnel for additional duty to the President, 
Board of Inspection and Survey for aircraft trials, airship trials, aircraft trials 
pertaining to special weapons, and aircraft trials pertaining to missiles, 
respectively. 


MATERIEL DEFICIENCIES 


Mr. Weaver. On page 5 of your statement you make the statement 
that because of the backlog of materiel deficiencies, it will take some 
time before these trends can be reversed. “Continued vigorous effort 
and adequate funding is required.’’ Do you consider that. the 
amount of money within the budget for fiscal 1961 is adequate? 

Admiral Witson. Yes, sir, for the program we have laid down itis. 


STADIUM AT SUBIC BAY 


Mr. Weaver. Last fall when I was in the Philippines, I was inter- 
ested to observe an athletic stadium at Subic Bay which came from 
Annapolis, Md., and which I was informed was towed all the way 
across the Pacific. I suppose this was done at great cost. I might 
say that I am all for recreational facilities nd any of our service per 
sonnel, partic ‘ularly those in oversea areas, because of the morale 
factor that it is for them and their de] eiaite: However, I am won- 
dering if it would not have been more practicable and more economical 
to have obtained the materials such as timber, and so forth, right from 
the Philippines to provide and build this facility rather than towing 
an athletic stadium by barge all the way across the Pacific. 

Would you provide for the record just what that operation consisted 
of and the cost involved. I will give to Admiral Beardsley, Deputy 
Comptroller of the Navy, a list of specific things I would like to know 
about this matter and in turn would request the Navy to provide for 
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boards are iherecord a comprehensive statement about this showing just how this 


yas accomplished including dates, seating capacity, approximate 
weight, route and method of shipment from Annapolis, number of 
barges required, time consumed, and so forth. 

Admiral Wivson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fuoop. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. I was there and I was amused at how proud everybody 
vas of the fact that you just related. They were delighted with the 
rhole business. 

Mr. Weaver. I in no way intend my statement about this matter 
io be construed as if lam opposed to facilities needed for recreational 
purposes for service personnel. I just think it would have been much 
cheaper and much wiser to have built it there from scratch. I am 
wneerned with the cost of getting it to the coast and loading up the 
barges and all of the things incident to its shipment. I am just 
wondering how much money all of this actually cost, and that figure 
[trust will be supplied in the statement by the Navy. 

(The information supplied follows: ) 
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STADIUM STANDS-——-SUBIC BAY 





A Fleet Recreation Center at Naval Base, Subic Bay, was approved in 1957 
asa Military Construction project for $3,378,000. During fiscal year 1958 the 
old stadium at Annapolis was being demolished under contract to make way for 
the new stadium there. Arrangements were made with the contractor at An- 
napolis to disassemble, matchmark, and pack for shipment the the lower part of 
the southwestern stands of this old stadium for $15,300 made available from the 
Fleet Recreation Center Military Construction project. 

This material consisting of 33 bundles and 58 pieces of steel framing (which 
was not available in the Philippines) weighing 243,599 pounds was shipped by 
barge YC1425 to Norfolk and transshipped on the 8.8. Steel Chemist (under con- 
tract with MSTS) on 18 May 1958. 

These stands, consisting of prefabricated bolted steel stand frames, were erected 
at the Fleet Recreation Center, Subic, in February 1959 and provided seating 
pacity of 5,152. The extra steel was used for additional bracing and new end 
supports. 

Local materials were used for seat planks, floor boards, handrails, and concrete. 
Cost of the stadium stands at Subie Bay includes architectural and engineering 
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ate? . | work $1,151.37, disassembly, packing and transportation $16,597, site preparation 

OWN It 18. F $5,394, material $25,778.96 and erection $8,632.08; total $57,553.41, financed 
under Military Construction Project M402/01, Fleet Recreation Center. 

Approximately $25,000 savings were re alized through the use of the steel stand 

frames from the old Thompson stadium at Annapolis which were obtained for the 

; cost of matchmarking, dismantling, packing and shipping. Except for these 

‘as Intel | prefabricated steel stand frames which were not available loc ally, local materials 

me from} vere use d, such as lumber for seats, floor boards, handrails and cement for 

the way | “oucrete. 






ELIMINATION OF OLD STRUCTURES 
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Mr. Weaver. On page 8 of your statement, Admiral, you state you 
have eliminated 615 unneeded old structures at activities which still 
support the fleet. Could you give me an example or an idea as to 
what types of structures these were? 

Admiral Witson. Generally these were World War II and, in some 
cases, World War I temporary type wooden structures, no longer 
being used, and which represented at least a fire hazard and, in addi- 
tion, a certain amount of maintenance was required. 

Mr. FLoop. If the gentleman will yield again, while we are talking 
about hauling things back and forth across the Pacific, did you go 
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into the cost involved when the skipper put the scow on the flightded 
of a carrier and brought it home? 

Mr. Weaver. That was brought out when Mr. Laird was hey 
The explanation given was that the carrier was going anyway. 












NAVAL ACADEMY 





Admiral Smith, I had a couple of questions to ask of you. Cay 
you tell me how much money is in this budget for the Naval Academy 
this year? 

Admiral Sairu. Yes, sir. $10,721,000. 

Mr. Weaver. Could you put down for the record what the cow. 
parative cost per pupil would be at the Naval Academy as compare( 
to the Military Academy? 

Admiral Smiru. I have the cost of the Naval Academy. I only 
know the amount as to the other academies from public accounts 
The cost at the Naval Academy is $7,600 per year. West Point is 
about twice that, and the Air Academy is quadruple, according to the 
accounts. 

Mr. SHepparp. That question was asked of the Army for con- 
parative figures among the three institutions. 

Mr. MinsHauy. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

Mr. Minsuaty. It has been reported that the facilities at the 
Naval Academy are not up to par with the very elaborate institution 
now that the Air Force Academy has in operation nor is it up to thi 
standard of the Army installation at West Point. Are there any 
funds in this budget to help modernize and refurbish your equipment! 

Admiral Smrru. There will be, sir. 

Mr. SHepprarp. That will be in construction. 

Admiral Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Outside of that new hotel at Acapulco, there is nothing 
such as the Air Force Academy, so that 1s not a good comparison. 

Mr. Weaver. How do the funds in this budget this year for the 
Academy compare = what you received during fiscal 1960? 

Admiral Smiru. $285,000 more, sir, for maintenance and operation 
which actually is uae a cost-of-living increase to pay for the differ- 
ential from last year. It will be about the same maintenance levd 
and the same support activity level as last yea 

Mr. Weaver. Could you tell me how the bids are handled for pro- 
viding clothing for personnel at the Naval Academy as to your sources 
of supply and whether more than one individual firm furnishes it under 
contract or whether certain individuals or firms have had this con- 
cession and for how many years they have had it? 

Admiral Smita. I will supply that for the record. 

Mr. Weaver. I ask that because I had a letter from a constituent 
at the Naval Academy and he stated that clothing costs were con- 
siderably higher from year to year, which of course we all know, but 
that the qu: ality of clothing had deteriorated considerably. He also 
stated that T shirts, for example, and similar items cost much more 
there than at West Point. I would like to have you give your com- 
ments for the record. 

Admiral Situ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHeEppArD. In conjunction with that, that could only happet 
if you change your specifications. 
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Admiral SmirH. Presumably, sir, deterioration of quality would 
only come about through reduction of specifications, which I am not 
aware of. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


Midshipmen uniforms are procured under a negotiated contract based on 
specifications set forth annually by Naval Academy authorities. This contract 
has been held since 1902 by the Jacob Reed’s Sons Co. of Philadelphia, which has 
been the successful bidder on all occasions when there have been competitive bids 
submitted by more than one firm. It is presently understood that another com- 
pany plans to bid when the contract is renegotiated in October of 1960 and 
specifications will be furnished to that company or any other that desires to bid. 

The quality of uniforms specified has remained at virtually the same level over 
the years. However, changes have been made in the number and type of articles 
prescribed and materials and styles have been changed to keep pace with design 
changes and manufacturing improvements. For example, the specifications for 
next year will include a dacron-wool—rather than 100 percent wool—khaki 
uniform. This uniform will be 4 ounces lighter and will cost $4 less. 

In the 9-year period between 1951 and 1960, despite rising costs in general, the 
total cost of a midshipman’s uniform allowance has actually decreased by about 
10 percent. This has resulted not from decrease in quality but, as illustrated 
above, by changes in materials used and the number of articles required. 

Pin addition to the midshipmen uniforms, other articles of clothing, such as gym 
shirts, are stocked and sold by the midshipmen’s store, These articles are ob- 
tained from a variety of wholesale sources on the basis of the best bid for quality 
and type of article specified. A random check on articles sold in the store at 
West Point with those sold in the midshipmen store showed that, in general, 
prices are somewhat higher at Annapolis. This is accounted for in two ways: 
1) Difference in quality of article. For example, wool socks in one case, nylon- 
wool-cotton socks in the other case; (2) the midshipmen store is operated by 
civilians paid with nonappropriated funds which must be generated by markup 
in articles sold by the store. Furthermore, articles at the midshipmen’s store are 
marked up to provide a profit of $25,000 annually. This profit is used in support 
of the midshipmen’s welfare and recreation fund and serves, thereby, as a dividend 
tomidshipmen. The self-sustaining operation of the midshipmen’s store described 
above is in contrast with the full support by appropriated funds received by the 
cadet store at West Point. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING MANUAL 








Mr. Weaver. Admiral Smith, I have before me an on-the-job 
training manual of the Air Force, JP62450-S. I will quote just one 

. can ‘ mm ~ 9) thi . a 
paragraph under “Care and Control of Pets,” which reads: 

Occasionally pets require baths. The best way to accomplish this is by using 
soap, water, and plenty of “elbow grease.’”’ Fingers are better than any mechani- 
cal device for applying soap. Rinse animal thoroughly by pouring water over him, 
then keep him warm until he is dry if the weather is cold and damp. To prevent 
colds a good way is to wash the pet at night and keep him in until the next morning. 
He will be dry by then. 

My question is: Has the Navy a similar type on-the-job training 
manual? 

Admiral Situ. No, sir; I regret we have no such manual. 

Mr. Weaver. You regret? 

Mr. FLoop. I thought they copied that from the Navy. 

Mr. Weaver. I assume that you have not had any such type 
publication. 

Admiral Smita. No, sir. I have examined all our publications 
seriously, Mr. Weaver, and there is no such instruction. 

Mr. Weaver. You undoubtedly made that examination very 
closely since this one came to light. 
Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. FLoop. Does the Navy have anything on cats? 
just dogs? 

Mr. Weaver. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. MinsHa.u. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I had 
planned to ask questions about the Naval Gun Factory. Apparently, 
those have been deferred for the moment. 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes, sir; deferred to another section of the bill. 

Mr. MrinsHauu. Could we have an introductory statement of what 
they plan to do at the Naval Gun Factory? 

Mr. SHerparp. I presume when that division of the bill comes up, 
they will be prepared to answer, because I understand it is a pressing 
question. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Several of the gentlemen present have indicated a 
willingness to answer that question. 

Mr. Suepparp. The Chair rules that that particular subject matter 
is not apropos at this time. 

Mr. Fioop. Admiral, are there any of the Intelligence people here? 

Admiral Brarps.tey. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to have an answer supplied for the record 
to this question, and, if security enters into it, then use the normal 
channels for such report to the chairman. 

I have before me a news bulletin dated from Oslo, Norway, which 
reads as follows 


You mean 


Three atomic-powered Soviet submarines carrying intermediate-range missiles 
with atomic warheads are now patrolling the Arctic Ocean off Norway, the con- 
servative Oslo newspaper, Morgenbladet, said today. No source was given for 
the report. Norwegian military sources do not deny, they decline comment. 

Admiral BEarps.tey. The date of the news release is what, sir? 

Mr. Fioop. I have it upstairs. It is about 2 days ago. 

(Information has been supplied to the committee.) 

Mr. FLoop. Second, will you have some information prepared for 
us right away on this mysterious submarine story emanating from the 
Argentine? 

Mr. Suepparp. While that is not apropos of the present section of 
the bill, I think as a matter of courtesy to the committee you should 
supply any information you have for committee purposes. 
(Information has been supplied to the committee.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Weaver. 









REAL ESTATE DISPOSALS 








HASTINGS AMMUNITION 





DEPOT 


Mr. Weaver. Admiral Wilson, I have one other question. Was it 
43,000 acres that the Navy disposed of? 

Admiral Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Could you tell me whether or not any of that acreage 
was part of the Hastings Ammunition Depot at Hastings, Nebr.? 

Admiral Witson. We have already been asked by the chairmap to 
submit a complete breakdown. 

Mr. Weaver. I would also like to have you put in at some point in 
the record the comple te status of Hastings Depot as far as negotiations 
with General Services and its disposition is concerned. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. That will be part of the record, each to be detailed 
as to present status, et cetera, as I understood the question. 
(The information supplied follows:) 


NavaL AMMUNITION Depot, Hastinas: Starus or Property DisPposaL 


1. The subject depot is comprised of 48,752 acres of land. The Bureau of 
Naval Weapons proposes to disestablish the entire depot by June 30, 1966. It is 
proposed to accomplish disposal by a phasing-out process on an incremental 
basis. Severable portions of the depot as they become excess to requirements are 
to be disposed of by separate actions. 

2. To date two portions of excess areas at the depot have been processed to 
Department of Defense for approval. The two projects are as follows: 

(a) 194.86 acres processed to DOD for approval on July 15, 1959. 
(b) 10,566 acres processed to DOD for approval on August 25, 1959. 

By memorandum dated December 30, 1959, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(P. & L.) advised the Special Assistant for Installations, U.S. Air Force that 
“This is to advise that all action covering the declaration of excess of the ammu- 
nition depot at Hastings, Nebr., has been suspended pending the results of a 
proposal to transfer part of the installation to the Department of the Army for 
incorporation in its depot system.” 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1960, 


NAVY REVOLVING AND MANAGEMENT FUNDS 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIREC. 
TOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

REAR ADM. J. W. BOUNDY, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND 
DOCKS 

N. P. CASSIDY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

BRIG. GEN. P. W. JOHN, USMC, DIRECTOR, MATERIEL DIVISION, 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, HQMC 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up the first item under consideration, gentle- 
men, which is the Navy revolving and management funds. I under- 
stand Admiral Ensey has a prepared statement. Admiral, you may 
proceed. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Ensry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in the financial 
structure of the Navy and Marine Corps there are various funds which 
are utilized to facilitate financial administration and to promote 
efficient management of Navy and Marine Corps resources. 

These funds include (1) the Navy management fund, (2) the naval 
working fund, (3) the defense housing, Navy, fund, (4) the laundry 


service, Naval Academy, fund, (5) the Navy industrial fund, (6) the 
Navy stock fund, and (7) the Marine Corps stock fund. 

I would like to describe briefly these funds and then insert for the 
record a more detailed statement on the industrial fund and the stock 
funds since they are the most important of the funds from a manage- 
ment point of view. 


NAVY MANAGEMENT FUND 


The Navy management fund was established in 1950 with a corpus 
of $1 million. Its purpose is to facilitate the financing of operations 
which are supported by more than one appropriation under circun- 
stances such that it is not practicable to make a direct distribution of 
charges to the cognizant appropriation at the time the expense 1s 
incurred. 

The management fund is financed by transfers from appropriations 
to the management fund. Each program financed through the fund 
has been reviewed and justified in connection with its respective 
parent appropriation. 

Overall administration of the fund is vested in the Comptroller of 
the Navy. Fiscal and budget responsibility for specific programs 
under the fund have been delegated by the Comptroller to appropriate 
officials within the Department of the Navy or the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Table No. 1 reflects cash requirements by program 
for the fiscal year 1961: 
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TABLE 1.—Navy management fund 
Estimated fiscal year 


1961 program 

: Geenioh hone cematractien. 2 21s: us 2 ons cccciccddcwausdnwecs $13, 500, 000 
STNG TIO. on ne ico rn rnn cnn aie ederneneeen nny 918, 683, 700 
3 Electronic Production Resources Agency--------- SRS eek 324, 000 
4 Interdenartmental QcUvities.. . s. 6 oo os se che eesti cucecase 650, 000 
& Inepection of navel mitertal.. ot 2. oss ewe cesses 30, 707, 000 
6, Departmental administrative services_........-..---------- 2, 643, 000 
mPaenenne Cem E s bak Sg te ke er see 1, 850, 000 
§ Transportation of things, Navy...-..-----------.---------- 178, 000, 000 
G Prior Wear AAVONOSS TOUUTNOG... - < goc — connec askecnnnda 3, 500, 000 

TONG ek ee a ee eee ate 1, 149, 857, 700 


NAVY WORKING FUND 


The naval working fund was established in 1924 to account for 
advances received by the Navy for the cost of work or services to be 
furnished by the Navy to other Government agencies, foreign govern- 
ments, and private parties. Except for the original corpus of $100,000, 
which is used as working capital, the fund is fully reimbursable. 
Cash is obtained by advance deposits from activities requesting work 
orservices. Excesses or deficiencies in advance deposits are corrected 
by either refunds or billing as necessary. The nature of the work or 
services performed is generally related to such services as furnishin 
utilities and maintenance work for morale-welfare-recreationa 
activities; equipment rental and utilities furnished contractors; and 
ship repairs for foreign governments. 

Total activity in this fund in fiscal year 1961 is estimated at $24 
million. 

DEFENSE HOUSING, NAVY FUND 


The Defense housing, Navy fund finances the maintenance and 
operation of temporary family housing units. During 1959 there were 
3,900 family units maintained. This number will decline to 3,821 in 
1960 and 1961. Receipts from rentals are deposited to the credit of 
thefund. Activities at which units are located are granted allotments 
from the fund to cover special nonrecurring repair projects as well as 
to cover normal maintenance and operation of the housing projects. 

In fiscal year 1961 collections from rents are estimated at $1,250,000 
and expenditures of $1,150,000 are planned to be authorized from the 
fund. 

The sum of $375,000 was originally advanced as the corpus of the 
fund in fiscal year 1957. A total of $450,000 was returned to the 
Treasury in fiscal year 1959, representing a refund of the initial capital 
investment by the Government plus $75,000 from collections from 
rents deposited in the fund. It is planned to return an additional 
$150,000 in fiscal year 1960 and $125,000 in fiscal year 1961. 

The estimated cash balance of the fund at the end of fiscal year 
1961 is $272,800. 


LAUNDRY SERVICE, NAVAL ACADEMY, FUND 


The laundry service, Naval Academy, fund was established in 1939 
to finance the operation of the Naval Academy laundry. The fund is 
self-sustaining and derives all income from charges for laundry services. 
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Operating costs for fiscal year 1961 are estimated to be $565,0q 
(including $22,000 for purchase of new equipment). Revenue js 


estimated to be $555,000 plus an unobligated balance of $26,009 
brought forward from prior years. 


NAVY INDUSTRIAL FUND 


The Navy industrial fund program has evolved from a revolutionary 
experiment in Government fiscal operations to a prominent part of the 
financial structure of the Navy. This program has resulted in the 
highly successful application of businesslike techniques of accounting, 
budgeting, and financial reporting at those activities at which the 
fund has been installed. Authority for the Navy to employ this 
modern technique of a revolving working capital fund was obtained 
in Public Law 216, 81st Congress. The law states that working capital 
funds are authorized and provided for the financing of industrial. 
commercial type activities in order to effectively control and account 
for the cost of programs and work performed. 

There were 59 naval activities operating under the industrial fund 
as of December 31, 1959. Other activities are being studied to deter- 
mine the feasibility of further extension of the fund. 

I would like to insert in the record at this time a statement on the 
industrial fund by Mr. N. P. Cassidy, Assistant Comptroller, Account- 
ing and Finance, Department of the Navy. This statement elaborates 
on plans and progress in extension of the fund, status of the corpus of 
the fund, and other important operating information. 

Mr. Chairman, may we insert in the record at this point Mr. 
Cassidy’s statement? 

Mr. SHepparp. Very well. 

(Mr. Cassidy’s statement follows:) 

Mr Chairman and members of the committee, I have a brief statement on the 
Navy industrial fund program in the Navy. 

As of December 31, 1959, some 59 activities as listed in exhibit I were financing 
their operations under the Navy industrial fund. The aggregate total of working 
capital allocated as of December 31, 1959, was $271,293,503. The volume of 
work and services rendered to customer appropriations by these industrial fund 
activities is slightly over $15 billion annually. 

The Navy’s program for extension of the industrial fund contemplates financing 
the operation of eight additional aircraft maintenance facilities, seven additional 
ordnance activities, three additional ship repair facilities, three base service activl- 
ties, and two Marine Corps equipment depots under the Navy industrial fund. 
A detailed listing of these activities is included in exhibit IT. : 

Of the six aircraft maintenance and ordnance activities planned, at an earlier 
date, for conversion in fiscal year 1960. only the Naval Torpedo Station, Keyport, 
Wash., has been cutover to date. This activity began financing its operations 
under the working capital fund concept January 1, 1960, with a cash allocation of 
$3,100,000. The recently established Bureau of Naval Weapons is reviewing the 
aircraft maintenance and ordnance activities included in the overall program 
(exhibit II), for the purpose of scheduling certain of these activities for definite 
conversion action in fiscal year 1961. Emphasis is being placed upon improve- 
ment of management techniques at existing industrial fund activities. 

A full accounting and status of the Navy industrial fund (NIF) as of December 
31, 1959, is included hereunder, together with an estimate of additional appropria- 
tions required for the contemplated conversion of activities listed in exhibit Il 
to Navy industrial fund financing, as follows: 
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Status of NIF funds 
MU wicca sas conus skuseamaneedeaens Kaw CenQenunenede $303, 090, 000 


DOD limitation to Navy: 
Mestad Gh TLD BeThes. oc. os on ccx ccs cnenvousencanas 271, 293, 503 
Unallocated 12) 706, 497 


Total 284, 000, 000 


Dod restriction (unallocable) 19, 090, 000 


Estimated additional appropriations required to NIF 


Estimated requirements per exhibit II $70, 800, 000 
Less: DOD restriction 19, 090, 000 


Estimated additional appropriations required 1 51, 710, 000 


1 At the present rate of conversions to NIF, cash presently available, should cover actual conversions in 
fiscal year 1961, hence no appropriation is requested. However, execution of the complete program will 
eventually require an appropriation of cash to the Navy industrial fund as indicated above. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and members of this committee for the 
courtesies extended me. 
Exuisit I 


Navy industrial fund activities (as of Dec. 31, 1959) 


Estimated 
Program Activity Manage- |} Cutover date | Cash alloca- | sales fiscal 
ment tion year 1961 


Philadelphia, Pa_._....- BuShips.| Apr. 14,1952 | $16,000, 000 
Charleston, 8.C July 1,1953 8, 000, 000 
Norfolk, Va_-_-- Te Se aed eae 14, 000, 000 
Portsmouth, Va Apr. 1,1954 13, 500, 000 
Boston, Mass 8 d 13, 500, 000 
New York, N.Y 2 oO 21, 900, 000 
| Puget Sound, Wash i July 14, 500, 000 
Long Beach, Calif. Aug. 1,1954 6, 800, 000 
Mare Island, Calif Sept. 1, 1954 18, 000, 000 
San Francisco, Calif. a a 10, 700, 000 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii-_--|- » 1,1954 6, 000, 000 
Repair facility, San |. % 11,1955 2, 500, 000 

Diego, Calif. 





145, 400, 000 
Ordnance BuWeps.| Aug. 1,195 5, 000, 000 
Forest Park, Ill : Jan. 1,1953 8, 500, 000 
Indian Head, Md a Oct. 1,1953 6, 000, 000 
Naval Weapons Plant, July 1,1954 2, 000, 000 

Washington, D.C, 
Indianapolis, Ind_--..-- 1, 1955 7, 400, 000 
nr creas i - 1,1956 3, 500, 000 
Louisville, Ky ‘eb. 1,1957 5, 200, 000 
Yorktown, Va - 1,1959 2, 600, 000 





60, 200, 000 
Aircraft maintenance...| Quonset Point, R.I.-...|] BuWeps.| M: 1, 1959 5, 200, 000 
Printing plants.......-- Defense printing serv- | FXOS-..| Nov. 1, 1949 500, 000 | - 
ice, Washington, D.C. | 
Navy printing service !_.|__- 750, 000 
Philadelphia, Pa_.--.|_-- Sept. 1,1951 
Norfolk, Va 7 Sept. 1, 1951 
New Orleans, La__.-}_.- Nov. 1, 1951 
Pensacola, Fla .do.....| Sept. 1, 1952 
Guantanamo, Cuba ; --..| Oct. 1, 1982 
Charleston, 8.C neat .-.| Nov. 1, 1952 
New York, N.Y----|--- ...| Dee. 1, 1952 
Washington, D.C. |__- ...-| Dec. 1, 1952 
(PRNC). 
Boston, Mass. -.....|_.- Jan. 1, 1953 
Great Lakes, Ill_.---}_-- ‘eb. 1, 1953 
Bremerton, Wash_--|_-- Mar. 1, 1953 
San Diego, Calif__-_- 
Mare Island, Calif. 
Pearl Harbor, pale 
Hawaii. 


Includes listed major plants plus 10 branch plants not listed. One of these branch plants was reactivated. 
Nov. 1, 1959, and is not reflected in the President’s budget. 
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Navy industrial fund activities (as of Dec. 31, 1959)—Continued' 


ee 


Program 


Printing plants.......-.- 


Research and develop- 
ment. 


Base services. .........- 


Other programs 


Navy industrial fund DD Se 6 Se nd Ue oa eee 


(all activities). 


Cutover date | Cash alloca- 


tion 


July 1,1953 
Sept. 1, 1955 
Oct. 1,1955 
July 1,1957 


Activity Manage- 
ment 
Navy printing—Con. 
Guam, Marianas FXOS.. 
Islands. 
Naples, Italy.....-..|..- RO ccias 
Subie Bay, Philip- |...do-..-- 
pines. 
Annapolis, Md. a 
(SRNC). 
RU vniasinnniibihiccsbbAbnobabakamciee 
Naval Research Labo- | ONR... 
ratory, Anacostia, 
D.C. 

Naval Ordnance Labo- | BuWeps 
ratory, Corona, Calif. 

David Taylor Model | BuShips 
Basin, Carderock, 
Md. 
MN potwinuacasdl uskabuen 
PWC, Norfolk, Va_-.... Bu Docks 
PWTC, Treasure Is- a0..... 
land, Calif. 

PWC, Pearl Harbor, ..do 
Hawaii. 

PWC, Newport, R.I_-_--]_..do- 


IE ins aceeistibanchiace 

Military Sea Transpor- 
tation Service. 

Marine Clothing and 
Equipment Factory, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brooklyn Naval Cloth- 
ing Factory.? 

Total 





S&A 





Sept. 27, 1953 
July 1,1957 
July 1,1957 
Aug. 1, 1957 
Nov. 1,1958 
July 1,1959 
July 1,1951 
J uly L 1953 


Estimated 
sales fiscal 
year 1961 








1, 600, 000 
115, 000 


1, 500, 000 
800, 000 


4, 015, 000 


40, 964, 418 
1, 621, 400 


142, 685 


2, 728, 503 


271, 293, 503 











33, 000, 000 


373, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000 








379, 000, 000 


1, 517, 000, 000 





2 Operating deficit on closing, a permanent impairment of the corpus of the fund. 
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Exuisit II 


Planned conversions of Navy industrial fund activities 
Ae 





Estimated Program 
Program Activity cash require- total 
ment 

i RRND: 5 «ccna scans WAS: San Disgo: COM ciadscncsesases $7, 000, 000 
Alreraft m NAS) Alameda, Calif.........--.----- 10, 000, 000 
NAD, POON Bin wennacsscdciuns 5, 000, 000 
NAS, Jacksonville, Fla. .....-....-.--- 3, 500, 000 
NAS, Dakennrnt, Nid occ cececcncccess 1, 000, 000 
TAD TROP IEES: V. . ; ccoeeconedccdccns. 9, 000, 000 
MC AS, Cherry eM 4, 000, 000 
N AMG, Philadelphia, i cecwastagaanes 6, 500, 000 

$46, 000, 000. 
RR he 2 Lahn Oi eaten ITS, BATON io wcecciessavices 3, 100, 000 
oe STAs Wine Ws occc ences 4, 400, 000 
NAD, Comoe, GONE, oni ccs ccccnscess 2, 400, 000 
NAD, Hawthorne, Nev.!_-__.--.------- 2, 100, 000 
NA & ND, Seal Beach, Calif.!......--. 1, 100, 000 
NAD, Earle, Pe iba teen iw 1, 600, 000 
N AD, St. Juliens CReen; V6.3. 25. 2... 1, 100, 000 

: 15, 800, 000 
Ship repair facilities. _..-.-..------- oe ee 500, 000 
Guantanamo Bay, WMA si doacne: 500, 000 
Subie Bay, Philippines ! i las 1, 000, 000 

2, 000, 000 
Marine Corps equipment overhaul..; MCSC, Albany, Ga__--.....------.--- 2, 200, 000 
RECSU, DATO, Ceiséccccccccnnsws 2, 800, 000 

5, 000, 000 
NR A nace n keen ep eke PWC, Subic Bay, Philippines. --_.-.--- 750, 000 
PWC, Guam, Mariana Islands- - ----- 750, 000 
PWC, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba..----- 500, 000 

2, 000, 000 

ote) NT TONIFOIIOID, 5 ba nn i insing onitssnnscanananasevonndscscateleremmepeneneee 70, 800, 000 





1 Subject to reevaluation. 
NAVY STOCK FUND AND MARINE CORPS STOCK FUND 


Admiral Ensey. The stock funds of both the Navy and Marine 
Corps are revolving funds used to finance the purchase of inventories 
which are held as assets of the funds until issued for use. Upon the 
issue Of material from a stock fund inventory account, the cognizant 
appropriation is charged with the material issued and the stock funds 
are thus reimbursed. The reimbursements from these issues (or 
“sales’”’) are reinvested in inventories for future issue, thus perpetuat- 
ing the revolving nature of the stock funds. 

The Navy stock fund was originally established in 1893 with capital- 
ization of $200,000 to finance purchase and stocking of general stores 
type of mate rial such as lumber and housekeeping supplies. Today 
the fund has been extended to a wide variety of material, including 
repair parts for ordnance, electronic, submarine, and reactor equip- 
ments. The inventory assets of the fund at the end of fiscal year 1961 
are estimated to be $1.7 billion. 

The Marine Corps edie fund commenced operations on July 1, 
1953. This fund has also been extended to additional items of 
material since its inception. Initially 34,000 items were capitalized 
under the fund. This had increased to 278,300 items at the beginning 
of this fiscal vear. Total inventories as of the end of fiscal year 1961 
are estimated to be $322 million. 

These stock funds play a vital role in the Navy and the Marine 
Corps Supply Systems. I would like, at this point, to insert for the 
record a statement by Rear Adm. J. M. Boundy, SC, USN, Chief, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, and manager of the naval stock 
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fund, and Brig. Gen. Philip W. John, USMC, Director, Materia] 
Division, Supply Department, Headquarters, Marine Corps. Theg 
statements are intended to provide you with the highlights of stock 
fund operations as planned for fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Chairman, may we have at this point the statements of 
Admiral Boundy and General John? 

Mr. SHepparp. Very well. 

Admiral Bounpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Navy stock fund is a major material account and today finances 
over half of the 1,200,000 items supporting our operating forces. It is 
an integral part of our naval supply systém and is providing flexible 
and highly responsive logistic support required by global seapower. 

The Navy stock fund fiscal year 1961 budget “before you today 
represents an austere estimate of material re quirements to accomplish 
our mission of providing this worldwide supply support to the Navy, 

This budget is designed to accomplish three broad material 
objectives: 

(1) Support current operations. 

(2) Provide a base for emergency operations. 

(3) Adjust inventories to support modernized equipments. 

We will accomplish these objectives by providing sufficient inven- 
tories to support peacetime readiness objectives and a limited amount 
of reserve stock in the event of mobilization. We have made no 
provision for buildup of inventories in support of mobilization require- 
ments. However, we are improving our support capability by selling 
down long supply stocks and balancing the low points in mobilization 
reserve stocks. 

We are not asking Congress for additional funds in this budget but 
rather are recommending a rescission of part of the Navy stock fund 
cash. The Department of Defense stock fund regulations, under 
which we operate, require the military department concerned to offer 
cash in excess of foreseeable requirements. ‘This year we have ac- 
quired a buildup in the cash balance because we are selling material 
at a faster rate than we are procuring for stock. Our present planning 
for fiscal year 1961 will enable us to transfer $60 million from the 
eash balance of the fund. This will leave the fund with a cash 
balance of $184 million, an amount equivalent to 60 days’ expendi- 
tures. This is sufficient to finance current level of operations. 

The Navy stock fund must adjust its inventories in keeping with 
the modernization of the Navy it supports. We are doing so by 
buying repair parts concurrently as new equipments, new ships, aad 
new weapons are introduced. 

This year additional responsibilities were assumed by the Navy 
stock fund with the capitalization of $279 million of ordnance repalt 
parts into the fund. Further extension will soon be made by capitali- 
zation of the inventories in the tenders and repair ships. 

The total present ey - $1.9 billion will be reduced by $236 
million by the end of fiscal year 1961. This is being ace omplished by 
improved inventory manageme a techniques, toge ther with inventory 
purification programs. Our inventory control points have electronic 
data-processing equipment which is aiding in providing responsive 
support to the Navy with a lesser ove _ inventory investment. 

The Navy stock fund program for fiscal year 1961 contains only 
the minimum material requirements to enable the naval supply 
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system to carry out its role of having material available where and 
when needed. I consider this budget a sound and reasonable funding 
plan of operations for the Navy stock fund during fiscal year 1961. 


MARINE CORPS STOCK FUND 


General Joun. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Marine Corps stock fund was placed in operation on July 1, 1953. 
The initial c apitalization consisted of material valued at $276.2 million. 
From the inception of the fund until the end of fiscal year 1959, total 
net capitalizations reached $572 million and included practically all 
of the items which can be effectively financed by the stock fund. 
During this period, inventories have been reduced $99.8 million 
through sale without repurchase. Cash rescissions and transfers 
totaled $133 million. The fiscal year 1959 closing inventory was $393 
million. 

Experience and data accumulated during prior years and fiscal year 
1960 have been used in formulating the fiscal year 1961 budget which 
will reduce the deficiencies in operating stocks; fill certain specific 
mobilization reserve requirements; provide adequate spare parts 
support for new major end-items; and maintain an inventory of current 
material in required quantities. These objectives are to be accom- 
plished by adherence to the most economical procurement methods 
and by maintaining levels of supply consistent with accepted supply 
management principles. 

Our 1961 budget provides for further extension of stock fund financ- 
ing in the communications-electronics category. Inventories are 
expected to decrease a net $83.2 million from the end of fiscal year 
1958 to the end of fiscal year 1961. This program contemplates 
disposal of excess stocks of $81.5 million. 

This plan is based on income from estimated sales of $122.7 million 
and expenditures of $107.7 million; a difference of $15 million, which 
reflects income not reinvested in inventories. Our cash balance is 
estimated to be $26.9 million at the beginning of fiscal year 1961. 
No cash transfer has been recommended. Retention of this level of 
cash will provide: 

(2) Flexibility of operations to provide for variations in collections 
and expenditures. 

(6) Future extension of stock fund financing and balancing of 
mobilization reserve stocks. 

In conclusion, I wish to mention that in the past year we have 
achieved the capability of collecting more timely management data 
and refining computed requirements by means of an electronic data 
processing system. This capability is bound to improve future 
management of material under stock fund procedures. 

Admiral Ensry. This completes my statement on these revolving 
and management funds, and now, assisted by representatives of the 
various Bureaus and Offices with specific management responsibilities 
lor the various funds which have been discussed, I am ready to 
provide any additional information you may desire. 
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CASH POSITION 


Mr. SHepparp. Please provide for each fund the cash position gg 
of December 31 and days of disbursement as of that date. 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 

(The information to be supplied follows:) 


Navy stock fund 





[i NT MOOR. BE FAO ccc otek np scee wie bceh bes ccseehuic $282, 642, 088 

Less transfer to be made to “Military personnel, Navy” (73 Stat. 
Se) ORIG BOR YORE 1000. once ican wen cect cnccsnnncacde 75, 000, 000 
BNE Foie celseAueUb eee ses dane bcus waSeeuweL sdiwess 207, 642, 088 


Average daily disbursement is $3.2 million: 64.8 days. 
A ge daily disbursement is $3.2 mill 64.8 days 


Marine Corps stock fund 





Seem DOS hh Mac See ese eens we meas eceece's $43, 788, 776 

Less transfer to be made to “Military personnel, Marine Corps” 
(73 Stat. 366) effective fiscal year 1960... ............-....-.- 24, 000, 000 
eee Onna canon akan pS SERRE ena nen Sa 19, 788, 776 


Average daily disbursement is $320,000: 62 days. 


Navy industrial fund 
OE I ES |” ee ee eee ae ee $155, 194, 734 


Average daily disbursement is $6,112,154: 25 days. 

Mr. SuepparD. The Chair has lived with this for a long period of 
time and was somewhat a contributor to its origin. 

Mr. Fioop. We created this. It is our baby. 

Mr. Suepparp. Personally, I have no questions at this point. I 
am satisfied with the briefing. 

Mr. Fioop. We are watching this. I have no questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, thark you very much. 
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Tuurspay, Fesruary 11, 1960. 








ition as OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, MARINE CORPS 
WITNESSES 
BRIG. GEN. H. C. TSCHIRGI, USMC, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G4. 
BRIG. GEN. H. NICKERSON, JR., USMC, FISCAL DIRECTOR OF 
642, 088 THE MARINE CORPS. 
000, 000 REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER OF 
THE NAVY. 
642, 088 MAJ. GEN. C. R. ALLEN, USMC, QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF 
THE MARINE CORPS. 
Program and financing 
788, 776 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
000, 000 — 





Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
1, “TD GIS COUPERIIR io icc cceiic cc cicccnacsesenes 
2. Depot supply system 
ae ransportation of things 
4, Marine Corps Reserve training.........-.....------ 
5. Cataloging 
6. 


788, 776 




















194, 734 Departmental administration. ...........--.------- 
"Fateh Gieet CRUE 5 cnc cccisccteenwcnsciees 
i Reimbursable obligations: | 

r od of a fe ee 
ey = ee eee 
4, Marine Corps Reserve training.............-.----.- 
I 6. Departmental administration. ...........---------- 

int. : Be ee 
Total reimbursable obligations. --.............-.--- 
IID 5 ois, 11: sds cs initia cipahtacecielieea ata aa tals aaaian 

Eitte MAG, GEIR. og ices etutbbacaicdeterdess sucalersiewasennun 

TOU DUI. icndniccct inn ccisiedusimehbbobhaenneed 


Financing: 

Comparative transfers to other accounts - - 

Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438) _. 
Unobligated military assistance orders transferred to or 

from (—) other service accounts- 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
DEIUtOry GORISTAMGS CROINE. co no cindencccccccccsweccess 
Other accounts eae sine 
Non-Federal sources (10 U. 2481 and 7581) _.-..--- 
Unobligated balance carried ome a (69 Stat. 438)......-- 
Unobligated balance no longer available. ......----------- 


New obligationsl authortby 2 io<.bekski ds tssedcccceoslse 
New obligational authority: 
ee nial ac i aie ein tel adler ae he ia 
Transferred (5 U.S.C. 172f(a)) to— 
“ Opers ain and maintenance, Army”’ Juice 
“Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense” 


Appropriation (adjusted) 














$108, 709, 366 | $11,317,000 | $115, 464, 000 
38,096,759 | 38,078,000 | 38,343, 000 
8,095,433 | 7,576, 000 7, 896, 000 
4,496,737 | 4, 454, 000 4; 329, 000 
1,362,757 | 1,403,000 1, 496, 000 
8° 336,764 | 8, 522, 000 8, 472, 000 
169, 097,816 | 171,350,000 | 176, 000, 000 
7,709,405 | 14,410,550 | 15, 012,000 
1,535,720 | 2° 338, 450 2, 504, 000 
84, 103 101, 000 71,000 
2) 75% "000 6, 000 
9,331,981 | 16,856,000} 17, 593, 000 
~ 178, 429, 797 | 188, 206,000 | 193, 593, 000 
2; 900, 000 2’ 900; 000 
178, 429,797 | 185,306,000 | 190, 693, 000 

739, 862 |........-.-.--|-..- > 
—3, 732, 983 | —7, 516, 569 —7, 089, 394 
2, 262, 851 ues. <= oN: 

—7, 986, 691 —5, 170, 000 |-.--- 

—6, 168,787 | —6, 757,000 | —6, 993, 000 
—1, $14, 550 | —1, 199,000 | —1, 700, 000 
"516. 5 7” 089, 394 1; 089, 394 

3 212, 941 4, 500, 000 |..--..--- 
172, 959, 000 | 175,850,000 | 176, 000, 000 
173,117,000 | 175,850,000 | 176, 000, 000 


—128, 000 
—30, 000 








“172, 959, 000 





175, 850, 000 


176, 000, 000 





51398—60 20 


pt. 4 
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Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions..........-- = 16, 248 15, 417 | 15, 239 
Average number of all employees iii , ; oan : 15, 097 14, 962 | 14, 789 
Number of employees at end of year__....-.-.- - aa 15, 074 14, 737 | 14, 683 
Average GS grade and salary ___. cencccecccenceeee-------| 5.0 $4685 | 5.1 $4,65815.1. Len 
Average salary of ungraded positions.__.......-- a inlter a ated $4, 403 | $4, 528 $4, 521 
Personal service obligations: | - ee 
PPI T TOR sss ia.ss salts 6 waists) Nk ene $69, 373, 879 $68, 604, 082 
Other personal services Kod chk tehiias Seduce 1, 745, 934 1, 439, 227 | 1, 142, 788 
Total personal service obligations............-...-- Soe 69, 959, 266 70, 813, 106 | 
Direct obligations: | 
01 Personal services.........-- cee ee ee ee ee 65,930,115 | 65, 572, 688 | 65, 590, 419 
02 Travel ohn Siete a nalastiaal de | 4,151,055 | 4, 206, 000 | 4, 272,000 
03 Transportation of things ee re i te 8, 346, 518 7,871,000 | 7, 989, 000 
04 Communication services._... .- ; oe saan kee 2, 155, 835 2, 185, 000 2, 219, 000 


05 Rents and utility services 


5, 964, 890 | 
06 Printing and reproduction. - 


), 044, 000 6, 138, 000 

















a oe ia ra ie a 1, 294, 000 | 1, 314, 000 
07 Other contractual services ---_..--.-- 9, 345, 000 | 10, 391, 000 
08 Supplies and materials__.............--- ee ead, ool a 68, 095, 238 | 71, 261, 070 
09 Equipment. aes pateraabeads | 1, 562, 514 1, 583, 000 | 1, 608, 000 
10 Lands and structures we he a 1,010, 318 1,024, 000 | 1, 040, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...........- : 3, 914, 679 4, 109, 010 | 4, 155, 287 
15 Taxes and assessments. ___.....-....._-- A a 14, 734 | 21, 064 | 22, 274 
Total direct obligations ___._-- el A ek ed cay ay 169, 097, 816 171, 350, 000 176, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | ; : ' | i “— 
ny I eS D lcueewonneeecnusen 4,029, 151 5, 240, 418 | 4, 156, 451 
04 Communication services___-_- p x } 118, 973 178, 100 187, 300 
05 Rents and utility services _- = 329, 176 492, 700 518, 300 
07 Other contractual services iSeess 4 : 10, 357 13, 687 13, 735 
08 Supplies and materials_.........._-- ea 4, 535, 598 | 10, 531, 325 | 12, 331, 142 
09 Equipment_- ae ees ono ele 86, 227 129, 100 | 135, 800 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ._-- caveat 204. 455 234, 337 | 242, 369 
ann CI neice wen 18, 044 | 36, 333 7,93 
Total reimbursable obligations.....................- 9, 331, 981 16, 856, 000 | 17, 593, 000 
NN ie re ers 178, 429, 797. ‘188, 206,000 | 193, 593, 000 
Ey I PRMNEIONI So SS dcecddeddccnsccccdannustctnesulecownens no 2, 900, 000 | 2, 900, 000 
i a ae Si detente ee lcceal | 178, 429, 797 | 185, 306, 000 190, 693, 000 

| 


Mr. SuHepparp. Next is “Operation and maintenance, Marine 
Corps.” 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Tschirgi, you may present your statement. 


BriEF BroGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF Bric. GEN. Harvey C. Tscurrer ASSISTANT 
Cuier or Starr, G-4 (Loarstics) 

Born April 20, 1908, at Grundy Center, Iowa, where he completed his public 
school edueation. After serving 18 months as an enlisted man in the Navy, he 
entered the Naval Academy in 1928. Upon graduation in 1932, he was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the U.S. Marine Corps. Before World War II 
he served in China and abroad the U.S.S. Tennessee. During World War II, he 
served on the U.S.S. North Carolina and with the Ist Marine Division as assistant 
chief of staff, G—4 (logistics), for the Peleliu and Okinawa campaigns, and for the 
occupation of north China. He commanded the Kimpo Provisional Regiment 
and the 5th Marine Regiment in Korea, serving there during the period November 
1952 to Avgust 1953. Subsequent to World War II he served on the staff of the 
Naval War College, at the Marine Corps Equipment Board; as chief of staff, 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island; as assistant division commander, Ist 
Marine Division, and as commanding general, landing force training unit, Pacific 
Fleet. He has served in Washington as executive officer of the G—4 Division, 
Headquarters, USMC, and as a member of the Joint Logistics Plans Group, JCS. 
General! Tschirgi’s personal decorations include two Legion of Merit awards with 
Combat V and the Bronze Star Medal with Combat V. 
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General Tscuirer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
Iam Brig. Gen. Harvey ©. Tschirgi, Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Logistics, Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps. I appreciate this 
opportunity to present to you the program and some of the problems 
connected with the appropriation request “Operation and mainten- 
ance, Marine Corps.” 

The Marine Corps budget estimate is a comprehensive plan for 
accomplishing the missions assigned to the Marine Corps. The opera- 
tion and maintenance budget estimate is our plan for meeting the 
Marine Corps objective of combat readiness—readiness to undertake 
combat missions now. Operation and maintenance buys immediate 
readiness. It is vital to our ability to fight now. 

The total amount requested for this appropriation is $176 million. 
This money is needed primarily to operate, train, maintain, and sup- 
port a Marine Corps of three Marine divisions, the partial support of 
three Marine aircraft wings, necessary combat supporting arms, and 
logistic organizations. 

The Fleet Marine Forces are strategically located so that they can 
be deployed on short notice to the most likely trouble areas of the 
world. We did not have any Lebanon or Taiwan incidents this past 
year. However, we were called upon to respond in varying degrees to 
several possible emergencies. These extended from the Far East 
through this hemisphere to the European scene. Marines were 
alerted and in some of the instances were deployed to some extent. 
Fortunately for the cause of peace the plans did not need to be ex- 
ecuted. Equally fortunate was the fact that we were ready and able 
to execute these plans. 

The funds we have requested will be spent in four general areas of 
activity. These general areas are: (1) Training, (2) supply support 
operations, (3) station operation and maintenance, and (4) the broad 
area of personnel and welfare functions. We must be effective in 
these four areas to insure our readiness for combat. All these areas 
are important—no one is more important than any other. All are 
required to produce an effective and a ready combat force. 

Training will be conducted in two general categories—individual 
training and formal schooling in the first; unit or organizational 
training in the second. 

Recruit training will be given to about 26,000 recruits. I am sure 
you are aware of the degree of importance we place on recruit training. 
It is the bedrock on which we build the Marine Corps. During this 
training the recruit is physically hardened and mentally disciplined 
by an arduous, rugged 12 weeks course. He is taught to shoot, 
march, and obey. The atmosphere in which he trains fosters fighting 
spirit and the ability to survive under difficult conditions. After his 
recruit training he will be given a 4-week course in combat firing and 
field-combat conditioning. After a period of leave the recruit gradu- 
ate joins the Fleet Marine Force. He is then ready to participate as 
a member of a squad in further training. 

Many of the skills we need cannot be learned on the job—that is, in 
the troop organization. Formal schooling is the answer to this. 

Great technical skill is needed to handle the atomic weapons of 
today and we must be prepared to use them if necessary. We must 
operate the complicated electronics equipment needed to give us 
radio relay, radio, and radar capability. These give us the ability 
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to communicate, without which of course we are unable to coordinate 
the efforts of our units to act in concert—we are unable to control and 
direct our aircraft which add so much to our combat strength. We 
need the skills to maintain a tank to insure that the fire-control 
system and the turret will operate during a crucial moment. We plan 
to put 6,040 officers and 14,143 enlisted men through formal school 
this year. 

Unit and organization training ranges from a fire team of 4 men up 
to the 30,000-man force of a division/wing team. During the past 
year our troops have conducted training exercises in such widely 
separated areas as Korea, Taiwan, Borneo, and countries bordering 
the Mediterranean Sea, as well as in our own Alaska. During the 
past month we had going on simultaneously: A regimental landing 
team-Marine aircraft group training at Vieques, P.R.; a desert recon- 
naissance exercise underway at Twentynine Palms in California; 
an artillery firing exercise in the Fuji-McNair area, Japan; a cold- 
weather exercise in the snow of the high Sierras of northern California; 
a Marine aircraft group training at Subie Bay in the Philippines, and 
a fighter squadron training at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

Within a few days other units will be training in Japan, in Thailand 
and in Vieques. In March and April of this year our 3d Marine 
Division and Ist Marine Aircraft Wing will participate in Blue Star, 
a major 7th Fleet exercise in the Far East. Simultaneously Marine 
forces of about the same magnitude will be engaging in similar training 
on the east coast of the United States. 

We will conduct the following major unit training: 

2 division/wing exercises 
regimental landing team/Marine air group exercises 
20 battalion landing team/Marine helicopter squadron exercises 
6 battalion landing team exercises, which will include certain 
special type exercises, such as cold-weather, jungle, and 
hot-weather landings. 

This training emphasizes the most difficult of military operations— 
the planning ‘and execution of the amphibious operation. These 
exercises are supported by the Navy Amphibious Forces of the 
Pacific and Atlantic Fleets, with whom there is the closest of coopera- 
tion and coordination of effort. 

The forces that conduct these unit training exercises require bases 
and physical facilities from which to operate. 

Funds requested will also support activation of Fleet Marine Force 
units. At least two battalion landing teams and one HAWK battal- 
ion will be activated. This budget will thus support a stronger 
operational force. 

We plan to buy some of the new M-17 gas masks, an increment of 
spare parts for the new family of 7.62 mm. small arms infantry 
weapons and spare parts for the Davy Crockett launchers. 

Another major program activity in this appropriation is to maintain 
expanding Capehart “and Wherry housing projects. Eight hundred 
Capehart units at Camp Lejeune, and over 1,800 Wherry units will 
be declared public quarters. At Twentynine Palms we will complete 
construction of 150 Capehart units. 

Our Marine Corps Reserve training program is funded under this 
appropriation. It will support the maintenance and operation of 
training centers and the operational costs of training. 
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The area of supply support takes a large segment of this appropria- 
tion. This provides for the operations of two supply depots and a 
field supervising headquarters to manage two separate supply com- 
plexes. Complex procurement, accounting, and distribution functions 
are required by modern day tempos. ‘To adequately provide the 
repairs and the spare parts of almost infinite variety we must and do 
devote a considerable share of our ability and effort. We are making 
use of modern electronic data machines. Only by such use are we 
able to provide required support. Station operation and maintenance 
is necessary to provide support to combat units. The housing and 
housekeeping necessities require another large segment of this appro- 
priation. Our shore facilities are maintained solely for the material 
and services support that they render directly or indirectly to our 
combat forces. We have adopted many measures to improve the 
efficiency and effectiveness of our station operation and maintenance. 
A great number of our buildings were designed to last about 5 years. 
After lasting three times their designed life we are having material 
failures in heating systems, piping, and roofing. Resultant mainte- 
nance costs have been rising. Temporary buildings with high 
maintenance costs are being razed when their continued immediate 
use cannot be justified. We have consolidated, disestablished, and 
placed in a reduced status activities which would otherwise be operat- 
ing at an uneconomical cost. Adequate maintenance of facilities 
protects our capital investment and contributes to the combat 
readiness of our operating forces. 

The Marine Corps uses the principle of decentralized control of 
funds after the funds have been allotted. The commander of a 
Marine Corps organization or installation after appropriate planning 
is allotted a sum of money. He is then responsible to the Com- 
mandant for the performance of the missions which have been assigned 
tohim. The commander is responsible for planning the expenditure 
of his money so that he may accomplish his job and he has the broad 
authority to expend his funds accordingly. 

This budget request has been reviewed searchingly at many levels. 
It represents the best balance of programs we can get within the funds 
requested. 

This concludes my prepared statement. 


ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES AND SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. Thank you very much, General. At this point we 
will insert ‘Analysis by activities,’ on page 3 and all of page 9. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


Analysis by activities 


| 











Activities 1959 Decreases} Increases 1960 Decreases] Increases 1961 

ee — — — — —— — oo — 
1. Training and operations... -- $109, 616 $2, 748 $5, 530 | $112, 398 $3,974 $7, 040 $115, 464 
2. Depot supply system_.-..--- 38, 411 365 156 38, 202 1, 124 1, 265 
3. Transportation of things... - 8, 311 Ss ves 7, 798 239 337 7, 896 
4, Marine Corps Reserve train- 

Pe dauiseiks bh ek awe 4, 405 90 169 4, 484 215 60 4, 329 
S Ostdloging. .-.--- once a PONS Ue eat acost 40 TP cientesce 93 1, 496 
6. Departmental administra- 

ae rare ceed | ee 127 8,472 | 77 | 77 8, 472 

Total obligations...-.-_-- | 170,451 3, 716 | 6,022 | 172,757 | 5, 629 | 8, 872 | 176, 000 


ET 
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Summary of comparative obligations 
ee a ee eee ee ine EET LE eR ee ee eee 


: | Difference 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | 1961 com. 

| | pared with 
| | 1960 


Budget activity 


dd cates 


Training and operations | $109, 616, 366 | $112, 398, 000 | $115, 464, 000 
Depot supply system | 38,410,759 | 38,202,000 | 38,343, 000 
Trans ports ition of things-_--- insulate 8, 311, 433 | 7, 798, 000 7, 896, 000 
Marine Corps Reserve training 4, 404, 737 | 4, 484, 000 | 4, 329, 000 
) | Cataloging . canadian 1, 362, 757 1, 403, 000 1, 496, 000 
6 | Departme ntal administration_-.-.----| 8, 344, 764 2, 000 | 8, 472, 000 


Total comparative obligations..|_ 17 0, , 450, 816 | 
| Net adjustment for comparative | 
transfers... .--......------------| 1,353,000 | —1, 407,000 +1, 407, 000 


000 | 176, 000, 000 


| 


Total direct obligations in | | 
budget document 0,007,816 | 1 171, 350, 000 176, 000, 000 +4, 650, 000 








RECRUITING 


Mr. SHerparp. On page 27 of your justifications you show a sharp 
drop in recruiting in fiscal year 1961. You mention simply that this 
is due to a decrease in recruit load. Can you tell us a little more 
about the reasons behind this change and whether the v reflect recent 
actions to improve career opportunities in the service? 

General Tscurirat. This is a low loss vear for our Regular Marines 
being discharged. The effect of our 4-vear enlistment program is 
beginning to show. That is the primary cause for the low recruiting 
load this year. 

TRAINING 


Mr. SuHepparp. On page 4 of your statement you mention several 
exercises carried out during 1959, including several overseas. Do 
you Saleiad specifically for such exercises? 

General Tscurrer. Not specifically. The general level of the 
training of the Fleet Marine Force is provided for in the O. & M. 
budget, and the money which is provided to the Fleet Marine Force 
commanders will take care of the approximate level of activity or 
training exercises which | have stated in the statement. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the basis upon which you estimate costs 
of exercises? 

General Tscutrai. We have certain statistical figures which we 
use as broad general guidelines to determine the cost of an exercise. 
These costs are over and above the regular training and ms aintenance 
cost, which we would be absorbing if we were not on the exercise. 
They provide for high rate of expe ‘nditure of communications batteries, 
field telephone wire, fortification materials, increased use of gasoline, 
wear and tear on spare parts, and so forth. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are the units employed stationed overseas as well 
as in the United States? For example, what was the home station 
of the Marine aircraft group which trained at Subic Bay? 

General Tscutrci. The home station for that unit was Iwakuni, 
Japan, and Okinawa. An aircraft unit from the Ist Marine Aircraft 
Wing at Iwakuni and the unit from the 3d Marine Division stationed 
on Okinawa took part in that training. 
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Mr. SuHepparp. Those stationed overseas will be participants in 
these exercises as such, universally speaking; is that correct? 
General Tscutrai. Yes, sir. 


ACTIVATION OF NEW UNITS 


Mr. SueppparD. On page 5 of your statement you mention the 
activation in 1960 of at least two battalion landing teams and one 
HAWK battalion. The Marine Corps is to be ~ commended for 
accomplishing this within present manning levels. I presume you 
had to do quite a lot of—maybe the word ‘“ugeling’ ’ is not the word 
to apply here—maneuvering to accomplish the end result; is that 
correct or incorrect? 

General Tscutrrar. I would say it is better personnel management 
asaresult of additional study being given in this area, primarily in the 
reduction of posts and stations, and reduction of service units to 
provide additional men for the Fleet Marine Force. 

However, the bulk of the personnel gain is from the low loss year 
which requires fewer men to be under training in the recruit depots 
at any one time and consequently will require fewer instructors. 


RATIO OF COMBAT TROOPS TO TOTAL MARINE CORPS PERSONNAL 


Mr. Suepparp. This criterion that you are presently discussing—is 
this one that is to be a standard concept or is it just one for the 
immediate operation or operational requirements? 

General Tscurrat. I think it is the result of general improvement 
and general study in this area over a number of years and is not 
something that is the result of any immediate or recent study. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Or budget consideration? 

General Tscutrear. No, sir. It is a process of general improvement 
and study over a long period of time rather than something which was 
just dreamed up yesterday to make an impression. 

Mr. Suepparp. I can only assume from your answer then that it 
naturally follows as a natural sequence that this type of criteria will be 
applied for future exercises, at least on a comparable basis. Is that a 
correct or incorrect assumption? 

General Tscuirar. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. It would be interesting, for purposes of comparison, 
to know what your ratio of combat to other troops has been for the 
years 1958-60 and what it will be after the activitation of these 
units in 1961. 

General Tscutrer. It will be approximately 65 percent, but I would 
like to furnish that information for the record after we have had time 
to confirm it. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have the privilege of doing so. 

Mr. FLoop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. We would like the exact percentage by decimal on that 
peetion: —64.2, 63.9—when you supply the answer, as we have that 
from the others. We do not have it from the Air For ce; they probably 
do not know it themselves. 

General Nickerson. We have it here, sir, but not for 1958. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Answer it at the same time as you supply the other. 
(The information supplied follows:) 


MARINE Corps STRENGTH 


The planned assignment of Marine Corps personnel, by percent (end year), to 
the operating forces is as follows for the years indicated: 


1958 _ 


1959_ 
1960 


ky: SHEPPARD. In eusiitita ring your program snl that of the Army, 
there is always the tendency to compare missions and organizations 
The Army has defended its higher ratio of support troops to combat 
troops by the argument that it must also provide support to the Marine 
Corps in extended operations. Are you in fact limited to operations 
of any particular scope or duration? 

General Tscuiret. The missions which the Marine Corps by lawis 
required to be able to perform do not require extended overland 
operations of continental scope. Our operations are envisaged to 
take place within 100 to 300 miles of the beach. We can do that 
under our present logistics support organization. We have planned 
for it and provided for it. 

However, if during a continental campaign we should be attached 
to the Army, we would then provide our logistic sources or supporting 
agencies to the Army for control by the Army and, in turn, the Army 
would provide us with the greater, deeper support in the rear of us 
which we do not have or do not need because of the mission which is 
assigned to us. 

Mr. Suepparp. In the case of a conventional jungle action, do we 
know which service would be dispatched first and is there a clear plan 
of interaction between, let us say, your units and the Strategic Army 
Command? 

General Tscurrct. I think this answer should be off the record. 

Mr. SHepparp. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuHepparp. The gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Fioop. In all of this praise that you are getting from the 
chairman—and it is richly deserved—as to this fiscal and personnel 
gymnastics to get that HAWK battalion and the other battalion out 
of what you have left, I do not want you to have any idea that the 
Congress of the United States is going to abandon the Marines on this 
175,000, because that is not so. We are going to keep at this until 
you go back to the stre ngth that the Congress and the people think 
you should be. We are going to keep at it until we get a President 
who will agree with it—this year, 4 years, 8 years—so “there are going 
to be marines at 200,000 and up a long time after a lot of geniuses, 
military and civilian, decide there are not going to be. So do not get 
too good with your pencils and do not mess up the support operation 
too completely i in your desire to go beyond 65 percent on that support 
figure. I do not think you can get much beyond that. You are 
bleeding now. If you get to 65, quit. Pay no attention to what 
anyone tells you; 65 is enough. 
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TRAINING 


You are not letting these newspapers and magazines and com- 
munications media get you down on this training of marines, are you? 

General Tscurrat. No, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. Can you assure us that this Marine Corps training is 
just as good and just as tough as it ever was and that you are turning 
out the same kind of troops? 

General Tscuirai. Yes, sir; I can say that with complete assurance. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not have any lace curtains over at Parris and 
Le Jeune now, have you? 

General Tscuira1. No, sir. I might add just before my recent 
arrival in Washington I lived at the Marine Corps Recruit Depot at 
San Diego in quarters. My job was not there, but I was there in 
quarters. I observed the recruits very closely. A recruit is never 
away from a drill instructor. A drill instructor is with each platoon 
of recruits 24 hours a day. 

Mr. FLoop. DI’s do not speak with falsetto voices and lisp or any- 
thing, do they? 

General Tscuirat. I never heard any of them do so. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, do not get “chicken” on this training because 
you get the heat now and then. I want you to know that around the 
lobbies of the House up here that is the general opinion among the 
Members of Congress, that when you have trouble once in a while, 
have a bad break, make a mistake, somebody kicks your teeth in, and 
when you are wrong you should have them kicked in, that is bad luck, 
but that does not mean you are to fold up. 


TANKS 


What about your tanks? Are there any tankers here? 

General ALLEN. We have someone who can speak to tanks. 

Mr. FLoop. What about that fire control and the turrets on those 
tin cans you had? Is that problem all gone? 

General ALLEN. Yes, sir; that is corrected. 

Mr. FLtoop. What tank do you have tomorrow? 

General ALLEN. I can get the number of it. M-—103. 

Mr. Ftoop. M-103? 

General ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. How is the fire control on the turrets? 

General ALLEN. Fine. 

General NickersoN. It is the 120-millimeter guns we wanted. 

Mr. FLtoop. You fellows were the ones that gave us all the trouble 
about it and it cost a lot of money. Are you satisfied? 

General NicKERSON. Yes, sir. 

General Tscutrar. May I say this off the record? 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TEMPORARY BUILDINGS 


Mr. FLoop. General, do not get upset about those buildings that 
were built for 5 years that you are still using. There is an old saying 
in Washington that there is nothing as permanent as a temporary 









building or a temporary agency. We are used to that. You jug 
have to put up with that. Everybody else does. 





AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 





General, when you speak in your statement here about your an. 
phibious operations, of course you refer to these training operations 
with choppers as well? You do not mean just the old style amphibioys 
assault, but you mean both? 

General Tscutrar. Yes, sir; the modern amphibious doctrine calls 
for either a landing over the beach or vertical envelopment, or both 
simultaneously. 

Mr. Fioop. In reference to page 2 of your statement where you 
refer to the Marines being alerted, what were some of the instances 
where they were deployed to some extent? Either put that on or of 
the record. 

General Tscurrer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 






MARINES IN CUBA 








Mr. FLoop. My benighted and bewhiskered friend, Castro, said 
that you took 10,000 marines into Cuba. Where were you hiding 
those fellows that I did not know about for the last several years, 
those 10,000 troops that you surrounded Havana with last month? 
I did not know about that. I just wondered where you got that 
many troops. 

General Tscutrat. That is his statement, I believe. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; that is right. Iam quoting him. 

General Tscuirat. I cannot confirm that. Of course, I cannot 
deny it, but I cannot confirm it either. I am at a loss to understand 
how such—— 

Mr. FLoop. You just cannot understand how anybody who was 
allegedly the head of a responsible state, and presumed to be ina 
position of making responsible statements, could utter any sheer 
fantasy of that kind except it is standard operational procedure for 
Castro, no matter what he is talking about. Do not reply to that. 
That is a rhetorical question. I will answer that one myself. That 
is for the International News Service so that he who runs may read, 
in both languages. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Weaver. 



















FACILITIES AT 










IWAKUNI, JAPAN 


General, 












Mr. Weaver. Could you tell me, 
plan to stay in Iwakuni, Japan? 

General Tscuireai. We have no plans now for their deployment to 
any other place. In fact, I believe the airfield there is being resur- 
faced and the Marine wing is now down or about to go to Subic to 
take up their training there. 

Mr. Weaver. I was there last fall and I was tremendously im- 
pressed with the troops I saw and the people I visited with. I have 
in mind the amount of money you have in this budget for the operation 
of that base and the maintenance of some of the facilities ther e, which 
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are in a great state of disrepair. Particularly the barracks facilities 
have leaking roofs and the latrine facilities are very unsanitary. 

General Tscuirai. As you know, the Bureau of Weapons budgets 
for the primary support of our Marine aviation. We provide the 
uniforms, the clothing, weapons, and peculiar Marine Corps items, 
but we do not budget for maintenance or gasoline or repair of air- 
craft, et cetera. 

Mr. Weaver. I wonder if you could put in what is planned in the 
way of expenditures there where you do not foresee immediately 
leaving, where that place is an important part of our overall defense 
picture, where perhaps it might be better to have some new construc- 
tion. 

Mr. SuepparD. Admiral Beardsley, will you supply that informa- 
tion, please? 

Admiral BEARDSLEY. Yes, sir. 

(The information to be supplied follows:) 


Marine Corps Arr Faciniry, IwaKuni, JAPAN 


In the fiscal year 1961 budget, the Bureau of Weapons has budgeted for 
$3,318,000 for Iwakuni under the appropriation “Operation and maintenance, 
Navy.” The only new construction planned for this activity is in the amount of 
$910,000 for the improvement of runways. 


General Tscurrar. I am sure we get our fair share of the money 
that is available to the naval commander in the Far East. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to say in regard to this 3d Division at 
Okinawa, that it is a disgrace the way they have marines living like 
dogs in holes in the ground. It is a shame and a disgrace. They are 
getting a couple buildings in there. I saw a messhall and a couple of 
barracks, but you must have lost your nerve when you cannot kick 
that money out of the Navy and Defense. It is a shame. As for 
that 3d Division in Okinawa, I would expect the Navy and the De- 
partment of Defense to stop everything else until they are set up in 
Okinawa the way they should be in all areas and categories from top 
to bottom—and that as of last night. Do not let them push you 
around. 

Mr. Weaver. I have seen all sorts of facilities from officers’ clubs 
to barracks for all services, it would seem to me in that instance it 
would not be too much to ask for something better for the marines at 
Iwakuni. That is all. 

Mr. SuepparD. This committee will stand adjourned until 10 
o'clock Monday morning. I thank you gentlemen of the Marines 
for your presentation. 
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Program and financing 


1959 actual | 0 estimate. 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Program by activities: ! | 
Direct obligations: 








1. Aircraft fuel and oil..........-..-..-.-------- $509, 743,256 | $515, 514.000 | $488, 142, 000 
> Logistical support..._.....-......--...-....-- 1, 522, 152,166 | 1, 517,215,000 | 1, 570, 521,000 
iB, Ae ENING on srcccn asta eaecsmcnanas | ' 342, 578,775 | * 353, 862, 000 355, 721, 000 
© CODATRLIOO RL SUNDON En wenn ccncescnccus és 1, 329, 145, 640 1, 372, 770, 000 | 1, 405, 400, 000 
RI oi a neceaueemacesl 136, 717, 119 135, 335, 000 | 140, 374, 000 
i; ee RINT MEIN ois i cca nawenansen | 241, 971, 230 | 275, 351, 000 | 316, 942, 000 
LI os ee at oa, | 3. 977, 422 4, 9C0, 000 4, 900, 


















Total direct obligations. _......-.-.-.------ | 4, 086, 285, 608 | 4 4,174, 947,000 | 4, 282, 000, 000 


Reimbursable obligations: | 





| 
Sn WE EA MOD inn enmenubntecensaunn 4, 047, 754 3, - 000 J 3, 400, 000 
2. Logistical support........--....--- ee eee 264; 890, 710 204, 575, 000 | 179, 635, 000 
i NEI I. eeawemaboe 10, 000, 794 | 6, 913, 000 | 6, 920, 
A, Operational SUDNOFS.......<<.onnncccccnccucccus- | 56, 537, 621 | 59, 687, 000 | 59, 953, 000 
ew NON Se a | 16, 094, 779 | 19, 558, 000 | 073, 000 
6. Servicewide support.................-- coast 4, 062, 870 | 3, prernee 3, 143, 000 
0, ONO hg nie baci iniammesaue hee GG Miccinenenances w= |-neerececett 

















Totsl reimbursable obligations..........--- | _355, 640, 593 2 298, 095, 000 | 273, 124, 000 000 


Bee aba siiiea ee 4,441, 926, 201 | 4, 473, 042, 000 | a 555, 124, 00 
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Program and financing—Continued 


2 eee 


ncing 
Faemparetive transfers to other accounts. ........-.. 


Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438). 
Unobligated military assistance orders transferred to 
or from (—) other service accounts 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
Military assistance orders 
Other accounts. .-..- ceaerike tenia ee edginen mio sence ita 
Not TW OGGUEE BOUMOOR. 65 ose ccc ices ceeds 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438) - 


1959 actual 


$32, 755, 726 
—1, 318, 600 


993, 177 


—35, 614, 577 
—282 814, 205 
—41, 480, 894 
4, 594, 506 


1960 estimate 


$18, 985, 000 
506 


—2, 405, 494 


—8, 500, 000 
—263, 580, 000 
—19, 015, 000 


1961 estimate 


—$242, 001, C00 
—31, 123, 000 


New obligational authority 4, 119, 041.334 | 4.193, 932, 000 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriat ion. i 
Transferred (5 U.S.C. “172f(a)) to— 

“Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense’. : 
“Operation and maintenance, Army” 
Transferred to ‘‘Emergency fund, Department of 
Defense” (72 Stat. 713; 73 Stat. 377) 
Transferred from “Operation and maintenance, 
Army” (5 U.S.C. 172f(a)) 


4,119 525,000 | 4, 195, 006, 000 


3, 071, 334 | 
4, 119, 041, 334 





Appropriation (adjusted) 4, 193, 932, 000 4, 282, 000, 000 


Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We herve before us this morning for consideration the item of 
“Operation and maintenance, Air Force.” 

We have with us General Preston and General Bennett. I under- 
stand that General Friedman is over at the Senate because of the 
requirements over there. 

Colonel Wittbrodt will present his statement. 

Is that correct ? 

Colonel Wrrreropr. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Suepparp. Proceed in the sequence I have called your names. 
Make your presentation and we will not interrupt you until you have 
completed it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Director OF BUDGET 


Colonel Wrrrrropt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this statement, in conjunction with the detailed justifications pro- 
vided your committee, is in support of our request for $4,282 million 
in new obligational authority for the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation of the Air Force. Included in this amount are the 
requirements to finance the aircraft fuel and oil and depot main- 
tenance programs, Additional detail in support of these two pro- 
grams will be given by Major General Preston and Major General 
Bennett in subsequent presentations. 

I know that I need not belabor before this committee, the im- 
portance of the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation in ex- 
tracting maximum combat potential from_the combined investment 
represented by the other appropriations. While there may be room 
for divergence of opinion on many subjects, there is complete unani- 
mity regarding the need for a finely trained combat responsiveness of 
our in-being forces. 
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COMPARISON WITH PRIOR YEAR 


The Air Force request of $4,282 million in new obligational au. 
thority for fiscal year 1961 compares with direct obligations in fiscal 
year 1960 of $4,174.9 million and thus represents an increase of $1071 
million over the prior year on a comparable basis. 

The increases are generally attributable to continued growth and 
expansion of our air defense and warning system including SAGE, 
DEW line and BMEWS amounting to $84.3 million; space and missile 
support increase of $21.6 million; support of higher performance 
aircraft such as B-58, B-52, KC-135, F-105, and F-106 requiring a 
$50.8 million increase; strategic communication systems requiri 
an additional $20.8 million; Federal employees health benefits $16 
million; dependents medical care program $4.2 million; increase in 
requirements for data processing equipment of $8.2 million and for 
facility repair and modernization of $10.3 million. These increases 
are partially offset by two major decreases: $72.8 million deriving 
from force structure and aircraft inventory reductions and $364 
million as a result of a planned phasedown in our personnel program. 
During fiscal year 1959 336,428 civilian man-years were supported 
from this appropriation whereas the current program anticipates 
333,054 man-years in fiscal year 1960 and 325,048 in fiscal year 1961. 

The increases I have enumerated above total approximately $216 
million with the decreases amounting to approximately $109 million. 
I wish to emphasize that these represent only the major areas of in- 
crease and decrease and are presented to provide a capsule view of 
the financial changes taking place in this appropriation. 


MANAGEMENT ATTITUDE OF THE AIR FORCE 


In any comparison of one year with another there is the inevitable 
tendency to consider the departure point as being free of problems. 
I believe it is pertinent, therefore, to transmit to this committee an 
indication of the scope of the management problem undertaken by 
the Air Force during the current fiscal year. I quote from a letter 
signed by the Air Force Chief of Staff, Gen. Thomas D. White, dated 
June 2, 1959, to his commanders on the subject of implementation of 
the fiscal year 1960 annual financial plan: 


* * * The requirements submitted by the field were $794 million in excess 
of the tentative budget authorizations issued in January. It is inevitable, 
therefore, that some desires and even needs must be sacrificed. The approved 
financial plan for your command represents an organized plan of sacrifice. AS 
such, it will require discipline if it is to be successfully implemented * * *. 

* * * Since the approved financial plan is less than stated requirements, 
this may be considered reason for an attitude of insufficiency, deferral and 
deterioration. The task for fiscal year 1960 would be simple if funds could 
be provided equivalent to requirements. However, $4.5 billion (new obligating 
authority plus reimbursements) is a sizable sum of dollars and I do not con- 
sider this level of financing to be an excuse for deferral and deterioration. It 
is clearly our responsibility and my objective that the expenditure of these 
dollars result in an overall improvement in our readiness and facilities. I con- 
sider it a challenge to our leadership to energize our existing capabilities toward 
the attainment of this objective. 


This same attitude and policy is exemplified in the fiscal year 
1961 budget request now before you. 
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FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


The following chart (No. 1) reflects a 3-year comparison of our 
sross requirements (new obligational authority plus reimbursements 
from other sources) by budget program. 


Cuart 1.—Summary of requirements by budget program operation and maintenance 
appropriation 


{In thousands] 




















eT A | 

Program Title Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

y 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
| —_———_—_ — 

a | Atroredt Gna a OI. 6 cnn. sense cnnnweenseietines $513, 791 $519, 002 $491, 542 
GL DAE RON . 0.65 nasincosceporpnascapendeens 747, 799 696, 202 711, 746 
Se ROC Ne) oo cies ocnnududadaunodentes a 1, 039, 244 1, 025, 588 1, 038, 410 
ca i PAO... tag onnent on ebindaisomep 352, 580 360, 775 362, 641 
Ree | OOPOURONIIE PIII Go conn noon tc cena c caw enennnens 1, 385, 683 | 1, 432, 457 1, 465, 353 
2 T SEOIORE MINNIE. cc ccccunbaseas warteuaa seuceemsan 152, 812 154, 893 160, 447 
480 | Servicewide support----- Ee re 246, 034 279, 225 320, 085 
50 7 CORRE oc ook dee ccwesecacesuwesenseens 3, 983 4, 900 4, 900 
| TREE INS cc meenen wn cncanebenwigeds 4, 441, 926 4, 473, 042 4, 555, 124 
| Reimbursements-..-------------- pie Wtwdentcbuks ok 355, 641 298, 095 273. 124 
Total new obligating authority...........--- 4. 086, 285 4, 174, 947 4, 282, 000 








ATRCRAFT FUEL AND OIL 


The funds required for aircraft fuel and oil are directly related to 
the flying hour program and as I indicated previously will be the 
subject of a separate presentation by Major General Preston. 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


The logistical support area which encompasses all facets of 
supply, procurement, maintenance, and transportation activities is 
continuing to keep pace with the growing demands for immediate 
responsiveness. For example, by means of an electronic transceiver 
network we are implementing a reflex logistic program, which pro- 
vides automatic resupply support to our missile bases, without the 
need for processing formal requisitions. Similarly—by a combination 
of transceivers and airlift—we have been able to inactivate five oversea 
depots over the last several years without loss in effectiveness. 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORT FUND REQUIREMENTS 


The funds requested for logistical support in fiscal year 1961, ex- 


cluding depot. maintenance, total $1,038.5 million as indicated on 


the following chart (2). 


CuarT 2.—Logistical support fund requirements (exclusive of depot maintenance) 


{In millions] 


SN ecrc S 


Fiscal year Fiscaltyear | Fiscal year 





1959 1960 
5 “Upply, procurement, and operations.........--------------- 757.4 $755.3 738. 7 
I sportation an eer ae ie Tel eum ee eee eee: 229.9 214.1 219.7 
istallation of fixed C. & E. equipment.........-...---------- 51.9 56. 2 80.1 


iinet didadeile 
Me isxcstesepnahavistersonsnaentnieestmguiia 1, 039. 2 | 1, 025.6 | 1, 038. 5 
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For purposes of simplicity in presentation I have grouped the funds 
required into three categories—“Supply, procurement, and opera. 
tions,” “Transportation,” and “Installation of fixed communications 
and electronic equipment.” 


SUPPLY, PROCUREMENT, AND OPERATIONS 


The fiscal year 1961 estimate for supply, procurement, and opera. 
tions reflects a net increase of $16.6 million from the amount pro. 
gramed for fiscal year 1960. Increases are included for the group 
health program ($4.8 million), rental of electronic data-processing 
equipment ($2.7 million), contractual supply support of missiles ($16 
million), and acceleration of the cataloging program ($0.5 million), 
Increased costs for rental of electronic data-processing equipment 
provides for the continued implementation of our direct requistioning 
procedure from Zone of Interior depots. 

During fiscal year 1961 all of our oversea depots will have been 
inactivated, with only residual functions remaining at Chateauroux 
and Tachikawa. By June 30, 1961, we will have 14 logistical instal- 
lations in operation in the Zone of Interior as compared to 15 in fiscal 
year 1960 and 16 in fiscal year 1959. One of the results of this phase- 
down and consolidation is a decrease in our civilian employment in 
connection with this function from 102,371 man-years in fiscal year 
1959 to 98,102 man-years in fiscal year 1960 to 93,968 programed for 
fiseal year 1961. These reductions are all the more significant in 
view of the fact that the numbers of line items in our inventory are 
continually increasing as a reflection of the greater complexity and 
sophistication of our weapon systems, 


TRANSPORTATION 


The phasedown of oversea depots could not have been successfully 
accomplished without involving rapid means of transportation in the 
direct supply of our oversea forces from Zone of Interior depots. 
Today the Air Force logistic concept is completely dependent upon 
the movement of critical and high-value items by air. Judicious ap- 
plication of transportation funds have returned dividends far in 
excess of the costs involved in reductions of inventory and pipeline. 

The following chart (3) reflects transportation requirements by 
major activity. 


? 


Cuart 3.—Transportation of materiel by activity 


{In millions] 





| 
| Fiseal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 | 1960 1961 


——<— 


Land transportation $79.9 $63 3 
Sea transportation 45.7 49.6 
Air transportation 104.3 101. 2 


Wiel od NR Ra ear os J | 229.9 | 214.1 | 





Indicative of the emphasis on air transportation is an increase of 
$7.1 million for movement of cargo to our oversea forces in conse 
nance with our procedure of direct requisitioning from the Zone of 
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Interior. During 1959, 45 percent of our transportation dollars were 
ytilized for airlift as compared to 47 percent in 1960 and 49 percent 
quested for 1961. The 1961 estimate also provides for an extension 
of our logistic air transportation system in the Zone of Interior, 
which is operated by commercial carriers, to 88 major installations 
iscompared to 85 installations being serviced in 1960. Concurrently, 
a decrease has been reflected in land transportation of $3 million. 


INSTALLATION OF FIXED COMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


The estimate for installation of fixed communications and elec- 

tronic equipment provides for engineering and installation of all 
ground communications equipment procured by the Air Force and 
not installed as part of a procurement or construction contract. 
Included are installation of base communications required in direct 
sipport of the ballistic missile program, as well as other strategic, 
and the Air Defense missions. 

The estimate of approximately $80 million in 1961 represents an 
increase of $24 million over our 1960 estimate of $56 million. This 
isa direct reflection of our changing force structure and the increas- 
ingly heavy reliance on immediately responsive communications. 

Depicted on this chart (No. 4) is a fiscal year comparison of our 
program. 


Cxart 4.—IJnstallation of fired communications-electronics technical components 
by category 


{In millions} 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


wR 


— 


Strategic 

Air defense 

Other 

DEW line 

Missile support onpeacet 
Civilian personnel. ___..._.-- ; 
Supply assembly 


MID rons 
CONS OO 


| MINIQrsToOrto sd 


9 | 56. 


on | 


Total 


The requirements for installation of communications-electronics 
systems reflected under “Strategic” provide for further expansion and 
reliability of our SAC communication networks. Also included in 
this category are requirements in support of the SAC dispersal pro- 
gram, 

The air defense program provides for installation of equipment 
associated with surveillance and air defense communications. The 
increase in fiseal year 1961 reflects a continuation of the program of 
installing improved radar equipment for our existing air defense 
networks, 

Included under “Other” are costs for navigational and air traflic 
control aids systems. The increase of $2.4 million requested in this 
area will provide for installation of equipment. to improve and facili- 
tate safety of flight of our manned aircraft. 

The DiEW line estimate provides for the mstallation of communica- 
tion equipment required to achieve the initial operational capability 
of the eastern extension. 


51398—_60—pt. 421 
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The major increase is in support of the missile program. The fis. 
cal year 1961 estimate contains $6.6 million for the ATLAS, $87 
million for the TITAN, and $2.5 million for the first phase of the 
MINUTEMAN program. 


TRAINING SUPPORT 


As enemy capability tends to increase, the need to maintain su- 
periority in trained response becomes more important than ever, 
To maintain this superiority the Air Force is requesting $362.6 mil- 
lion in support of our training program. for fiscal year 1961. This 
represents an increase of $1.9 million over the amount estimated for 
fiscal year 1960. Direct school and training cost will increase $2.9 
million, primarily as the result of space vehicle support training and 
the initiation of course preparation for the MINUTEMAN. Off 
setting decreases will occur in base operating cost as we plan toward 
a reduced pilot training program in fiscal year 1962. 

The following chart (No. 5) provides a comparison of student loads 
or input of the various types of training. 


Cuart 5.—Student loads or input 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 












1959 1960 1961 
Basic military and technical training (average training load) -- 36, 130 44, 539 40, 457 
Professional education (input) --.......--- 10, 746 11, 794 11, 4 
Air Force Academy (man-years)-_.---_- 1, 133 1, 534 1,913 
Factory training (average training load) - - 1, 649 1, 767 1, 333 
Flying training (average training load) -- 6, 918 7, 153 6, 815 
Reserve training (average strength) ....._- 59, 117 66, 260 70, 260 





CHANGING NATURE OF TRAINING 


The training workloads of the Air Force reflect the reductions in 
military strength and mirror the increasing emphasis on missile train- 
ing. The decrease in basic military and technical training loads is 
also attributable to a change in the basic training of recruits from 11 
to 8 weeks and the improvement in our trained personnel resource 
in a number of fields such as jet mechanic and fuel supply specialist. 
The factory training load is being reduced from 1,767 to 1,333, due 
in part, to the progress we are making in establishing a ballistic mis- 
sile resident training capability. In flying training the conversion 
to a complete jet program for producing new pilots is continuing 
and should be completed by the end of fiscal year 1961. Primary 
training will be in the T-37 and basic in the T-33. Late in fiscal 
year 1961 we expect to see the first of the new, supersonic T-38 basic 
trainers enter the training inventory. Actual training in this aircraft 
will begin early in 1962 at Webb Air Force Base. In the professional 
training conducted by the Institute of Technology, located at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, a shift in emphasis is also evident. Three 
years ago 55.4 percent of all our quotas were in the technical skills 
with 44.6 percent in the nontechnical fields. Today, 82.8 percent are 
technical and only 17.2 percent in the nontechnical] skills. 

Mr. Chairman, I should point out here, that at the time this budget 
estimate was prepared we anticipated that in fiscal year 1961 the Air 
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Force would contract the support operation at two basic flying schools. 
These contracts would be patterned after those now in use at our pri- 
mary flying schools—with one significant change. The flying in- 
struction would be accomplished by military personnel, rather than 
by the contractor. Since the submission of this estimate the Air 
Force has determined that the contract concept for basic flying train- 
ing needs to be examined under actual operation before proceeding 
too far. Therefore, we now intend to start contract operation at 
one base on October 1, 1960. This change will require the civilian 

rsonnel program contained in the President’s budget to be increased 
y 693 civilian spaces and can be accommodated within funds now 
requested. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Being aware of the interest of this committee in the operating costs 
of the Air Force Academy, we are pleased to be able to provide a 
résumé of our accomplishments to date and a forecast for the future. 
The “Operation and maintenance” appropriation cost for fiscal year 
1960 is currently estimated at $15,863,000—well within the $16 million 
limitation recommended by this committee and established by the 
Congress. In fiscal year 1961 we are requesting $16,925,000 or less 
than a 7 percent increase in the operation and maintenance cost while 
the student population (as represented by cadet man-years) rises 
25 percent in fiscal year 1961 over fiscal year 1960 and the hospital 
becomes operational early in 1961. Nevertheless the cost per cadet 
man-year when considering all operating costs including the “Opera- 
tion and maintenance” appropriation, “Pay and allowances of the 
military staff and cadets,” decreases from $19,862 in fiscal year 1960 
to $17,258 for fiscal year 1961. During the fiscal year 1960 Senate 
Appropriations Committee hearings we forecast a cost per cadet man- 
year of $28,600 for fiscal year 1959 and $22,400 for fiscal year 1960. 
The cost for fiscal year 1959 actually came below our forecast and 
was $25,820. The latest forecast for fiscal year 1960 of $19,862 is also 
below our previous estimate of $22,400. As the Air Force Academy 
continues to build toward the fiscal year 1963 authorized cadet 
strength of 2,536, it is reasonable to expect a continued trend of 
decreasing cost per cadet man-year. 

The following tabulation (chart No. 6) reflects these changes: 


Cuart 6.—Cost per cadet man-year at the Air Force Academy ! 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 


TaNatAN lett Pont. oo oo} n Gents. ccs ae een $28, 600 | 
GPMOSMIINONR: 88. cc Sn uacaxwamtcanaoaausoc sabe seenaae 25, 820 19, 862 $17, 258 








tg ladies all costs under both the ‘Operation and maintenance” and ‘‘Military personnel’’ appropria- 


OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


For direct support of the operational forces the Air Force requests 
$1,465.3 million for fiscal year 1961. This represents an increase of 
$32.9 million over the $1,432.4 million estimated for fiscal year 1960. 

The following chart (No. 7) portrays a 3-year comparison of the 
principal identifiable segments of “Operational support” requirements. 
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Cuart 7.—Operational support fund requirements 


{In thousands] 


r er 
Fiseal year Fiseal year Fiseal year 

1959, 1960, | 1961, 

actual estimate | estimate 
- ™ ee, 

Installation of communications—electronic technical com- | 
ponents $7, 067 0 

Installations program 1, 160, 572 $1, 167, 504 | $1, 157,467 

Special programs | er 
Semiautomatic ground environment (SAGE 41,703 53, 676 | 64, 246 
Distant early warning (DEW) line x ; 58, 696 60, 548 | 63, Th 
Missiles : ‘ 20, 287 42, 832 49, 8 
Rotations, air operations, and maneuvers 31, 397 29, 946 | 2 95 
Aeronautical chart and information center 27, 740 28, 484 | 20) l44 
Ballistic missile early warning system (BMEWS) 0 3, 954 | ® 115 
Airlift services wig : 18, 438 22, 112 | 19, 693 
Alaskan Integrated Communications System (White | fs 
Alice) 16, 058 16, 652 | 16, 60 
Blue grass ‘ 1, 544 4, 517 5 gry 
Rag mop sake’ 2,181 2, 232 1,70 
NN he ss So itis ass ic eg ks ones 1, 385, 683 1, 432, 457 1, 465, 353 


INSTALLATIONS PROGRAM 


Funds requested for the installations program provide for on-the- 
line maintenance of our aircraft and weapons, care of our airfields, 
operation of our control towers, maintenance of quarters for our 
troops, and all the other day-to-day expenses of operation, repair, and 
maintenance required at airbase level to keep the Air Force operation 
ally ready. 

The $1,157.2 million requested for fiscal year 1961 reflects a decreas 
of $10.3 million from our fiscal year 1960 program. The Air Foree 
program requires support of 186 major bases, 419 aircraft control 
and warning sites, and 1,600 ancillary installations. The number of 
family qu: irters maintained from these funds has risen from 83,718 in 
fiscal year 1959 to 102,387 in fiscal year 1960 to 115,656 estimated fo 
fiscal year 1961. 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


It is in the area of special programs that we are experiencing ou 
most significant increases in operating costs. In fiscal year 1! 159 sup- 
port of our special programs cost approximately $218 ‘million. This 
amount rose to $265 million for fiscal year 1960 and is now estimated 
at $308 million for fiscal year 1961 or an increase of $43 million over 
the previous year. Almost the entire increase is related to four areas: 


namely SAGE, DEW line, Missiles, and BMEWS 
SEMIAUTOMATIC GROUND ENVIRONMENT 


The SAGE program will require $64.2 million in fiseal year 1961. | 
an increase of $10.5 million over fiscal year 1960. The SAGE pro- 
oram continues to reflect steady growth. Twenty- three centers wil 
be operational at the end of fise: al year 1961 as compared to 17 at the 
end of fiscal year 1960 and 7 at the end of fiscal year 1959. A total of | 
299 SAGE facilities is currently planned for completion by end fised! | 
year 1964. 
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DEW LINE 


The funds requested for the DEW line (distant early warning line) 
will provide for attainment of the programed structure objective of 
67 operational stations by the end of fiscal year 1961. This compares 
with 68 operational sites in fiscal years 1959 and 1960. The increase 
of $3.3 million over fiscal year 1960 will provide for the support. of 
four new stations which comprise the Greenland extension in the east 
and the operation of a new switching center being installed at Cape 
Dyer as backup for the primary BMEWS rearward communications 
system. 

MISSILE REQUIREMENTS 


The fiscal year 1961 requirement for missile support is $49.9 mil- 
lion, an increase of $7.1 million over fiscal year 1960. 

The following chart (No. 8) depicts.a fiseal year comparison of cost 
by missile system : 


Cuart 8.— Missile support by system 


[In thousands] 


' 
} 


Type Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 

| 1959, actual. | 1960, estimate} 1961, estimate 
Strategic: 

ATLAS (SM-65) “ $7, 818 $16, 298 | $19, 671 
THOR (SM-75 i 4,710 | 6, 876 1, 044 
JUPITER (SM-78)..--- aes 1, 501 2, 445 | 2, 385 
TITAN (SM-68)-......-..- Je 0 4, 433 6, 435 
MINUTEMAN (8M-80)......«..--....-«-<. | 0 0 1, 600 
BIG A IE Ings eine pg powered encadacenend : 8 3, 586 4, 398 
BOUIN a). DIG. (GA MHTE)« «icine snceuses ‘ | 0 437 1, 227 
IRs WO kia iw wuddnem agua ; 0 157 600 

Air Defense: BOMARC (IM-00)._.........---.....--.--- ‘ 2, 950 5, 000 7,7 
Tactical: MATA DOR/M ACE—TM-61/TM-76____-_..-- 3, 300 3, 600 4, 800 
PR ccc c-cacietiiaas coli aia ws einai oteeehce <iakiea aaa 20, 287 42, 832 49, 880 





BALLISTIC MISSILE EARLY WARNING 


To support the ballistic missile early warning system, meluding the 
first site which will become operational! this year or early next year, 
will require $28.1 million, an increase of approximately $24 million 
over fiscal year 1960, The estimate will provide $1.8 million for the 
prestockage of materiel for site II at Clear, Alaska, and $26.3 million 
for the initial operating expenses at Site I in Thule, Greenland; ZI 
training: and the BMEWS control facility at NORAD Headquarters 
in Colorado Springs, Col. 


MEDICAL SUPPOR'I 


To operate the Air Force medical program in fiscal year 1961 we are 
requesting $160.4 million, an increase of approximately $5.5 million 
over the fiscal year 1960 program of $154.9 million. A major factor 
wlecting the medical program is that while the Air Force military 
strength is declining, the ratio of dependents to military as well as 
the dependent population is increasing. 
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We estimate that the overall daily patient load in Air Force hos. 
pitals will remain relatively constant fiscal years 1960 to 1961. A). 
though the Air Force policy is to make maximum use of Department 
of Defense medical facilities for the care of dependents, we will have 
to provide care for the increased dependent population by expanded 
use of civilian facilities. For fiscal year 1960, we are estimating an 
average og | dependent patient load in civilian facilities of 1,29) 
and expect this to increase to 1,558 in fiscal year 1961. During this 
same period the anticipated daily cost per patient will increase from 
$52.70 to $55.30. The net effect of these two factors results in an in- 
creased cost of approximately $4 million. 

Provision is also made in the estimate for the first years operation 
of the hospital at the Air Force Academy which is expected to officially 
open in September of this year. : 


SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 


The amount requested for fiscal year 1961 for servicewide support 
is $320.1 million. Servicewide support includes four major areas: 
command administration; commercial communications; air attaché 
and air mission offices; and classified projects directed by Head- 
quarters USAF. The amount required for fiscal year 1961 is $409 
million more than the $279.2 million programed for fiscal year 1960, 
The major area of increase is in commercial communications. 


COMMAND ADMINISTRATION 


For command administration—which relates to the support of 
Headquarters USAF, its field extensions and major air command 
headquarters—the Air Force is requesting $142 million. This rep- 
resents a net reduction of $7.4 million from our current year program 
of $149.4 million and is a direct result of levying personnel reductions 
in this area. These reductions are proportionately greater than those 
applied to the operational units. The civilian personnel reduction 
amounts to $9.6 million and is partially offset by an increase of $1.9 
million for electronic data processing equipment and $0.8 million re- 
lated to the civilian employees health insurance program. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


For the lease of commercial communications we are requesting 
$147.2 million for fiscal year 1961. This represents an increase of 
$44.6 million over the $102.6 million programed for fiscal year 1960. 
The objectives of this program are to provide communication services 
and facilities required for support of air defense; strategic and tac- 
tical air warfare operations; air navigation and air traffic control 
which—when combined with our military communications facilities— 
make up the point-to-point and ground-air communication system 
which operates on a global, around-the-clock basis. The following 
chart (No. 9) provides a 3-year comparison of the costs by major 
category. 
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Cuart 9.—Commercial communications 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 
actual estimate estimate 


as 


SAGE......----------- ‘ ‘ $23. 
BMEWS..- . ; i 
Et ORR ne cuss nn nnwedcanndimeswabipeanekeeaunyen 

Strategic communications 


ARN icin cts redeiaisia adem acua Alte ee aw iagieel 


The major areas of increase are directly related to progress in 
installation and operation of communications support for SAGE; 
transition into an era of high speed, high capacity, full electronic 
switching centers in support of new weapons; and initial installation 
and lease of communications facilities in support of BMEWS. The 
cost of the manual A. C. & W. network is decreasing annually as the 
SAGE system is installed. 


BOMB ALARM SYSTEM 


In recognition of this committee’s deep interest in new develop- 
ments, I would like to take a moment to discuss a new warning system 

rogramed to go into operation in the next few months, utilizing 
com approved by this committee last year. It will be known as the 
bomb alarm system. 

In a surprise attack on this country, the ability to retaliate is criti- 
cally dependent on how quickly and positively the enemy’s hostile 
intent is established. The bomb alarm system, this detector and the 
connecting communications network, will quickly and positively iden- 
tify hostile action. It will advise commanders of the loss of an air- 
base where aircraft are scheduled to land permitting them to divert 
the aircraft. The system could also enable civil defense officials to 
quickly direct help to disaster areas. 


AIR ATTACHE AND AIR MISSION OFFICES 


Funds requested for the air attaché and mission offices provide for 
the operational expense of 57 attaché offices, 15 air mission offices, the 
Air Force Section of the Joint Brazil-United States Military Com- 
mission, and the USAF School for Latin America. The $500,000 
increase in this area provides for the activation of one air attaché 
station (Morocco) and the leasing of additional housing units for 
airmen assigned to the air attaché system. 


HEADQUARTERS USAF DIRECTED PROJECTS 


Included under “Headquarters USAF directed projects” are two 
classified activities known as project A and project B. 
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CONTINGENCY PROGRAM 


This program provides for expenses of extraordinary or classified 
nature and is monitored by the Secretary of the Air Force. The $49 
million requested for 1961 is approximately the same level as the 1959 
and 1960 programs. Of the amount requested $4.2 million is to sup- 
port operational intelligence. 


FACILITY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


This committee has expressed interest in the past in connection with 
the problem of deterioration of plant and facilities. While the con- 
dition of our facilities will continue to be a matter of concern, I am 
pleased to report a record of accomplishment which is consistent with 
the desires and objectives of this committee. During fiscal year 
1959, the Air Force was able to apply $100.4 million against a fore- 

easted $86.8 million to major repair and modification ‘of our faeili- 
rr In fiseal year 1960 it is currently estimated that $83.1 million 
will be obligated in this area as against a forecasted $74.8 million. In 
addition to establishing this record of credibility the Ar Force is 
undertaking a program of facility improvement on an across-the- 
wiry priority basis. The initial effort which we expect to get under- 

ray either late in fiscal year 1960 or early fiscal year 1961 is de- 
voted to bringing World ‘War II-type dormitories to an acceptable 
living stand: ird and repair and modify our utility plants and systems 
to a standard which will result in’a more economical operation, 
Through this type of programing we are certain we will be able to 
achieve our mutual objective of improved standards of facilities. 


SUMMARY 


The Air Force is proud of its record of accomplishment in the 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation. Over the period of the 
past 4 years, fiscal years 1958 through 1961, inclusive, the new obli- 
gational authority requirement rose only $182 million, or 4 percent 
on a $4 billion appropriation. As IT have indicated in the opening 
comments of this statement, this has not been accomplished without 
undertaking a severe management problem. The estimate of require- 
ments before you now is cast in the same mold. I consider this re- 
quest the barest minimum required to maintain a level of readiness 
in support of the fiscal year 1961 Air Force programs and objectives. 

Gentlemen, this concludes my prepared statement. I sincerely hope 
I have made a contribution to this committee’s forthcoming delibera- 
tion on our “Operation and maintenance” appropriation request. I 
will endeavor to answer any questions which you may have. 

Mr. Suerparp. Thank you, Colonel. 

General Preston, you will make the presentation of your statement 
at. this time and we will not interrupt you until you have completed 
your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF DirecTor OF OPERATIONS 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 
Zorn November 25, 1912, at Weed, Calif. Graduated from U.S. Military Acad- 


emy in 1937. Graduated from Army Air Corps Flying School in 1988, Duty 
assignments: 1938-41, squadron operations officer and squadron commander ; 
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1941-42, deputy group commander; 1942-43, bomb group commander; 1943-44, 
bomb pilot and group commander, European Theater of Operations; 1944-45, 
wing commander; 1945-46, base commander, Smoky Hill Field, Kans.; 1946, 
student, Air Command and Staff School, Maxwell AFB, Ala.; 1947-49, plans 
officer, Headquarters, USAF; 1949-52, deputy for plans and operations of U.S. 
Northeastern Command, Newfoundland ; 1952-54, commander, 308th Bomb Wing 
(M), Hunter AFB, Ga.; 1954-56, commander, 4th Air Division, SAC, Barksdale 
AFB, La.; July 15, 1956, deputy director of operations, Headquarters, USAF; 
August 1, 1957, direetor of operations. Rated a command pilot, bombardier, 
and navigator. Decorations: Silver Star, one Oak Cleaf Cluster; Legion of 
Merit, one Oak Leaf Cluster; Distinguished Flying Cross, two Croix de Guerre; 
Purple Heart; Air Medal, seven Oak Leaf Clusters; Commendation Ribbon. 

General Preston. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
purpose is to furnish information which will assist you in your review 
of the Air Force flying program for fiscal year 1961. 

I will deal with that portion of the program for which aviation 
fuel and oil are funded under Air Force budget program 410. 

At the time of the preparation of the fisc al year 1961 estimate the 
Air Force was in the process of reviewing the overall aircraft inven- 
tory and the flying programs associ: ated therewith. The review 
included a searching survey of the mission support inventory with 
a view to reducing this part of our flying effort. The budget esti- 
mate could only reflect a gross forecast of the expected dollar impact. 
This review is now essentially complete and has occasioned adjust- 
ments in projected aircraft inventories as anticipated. The program 
I will present today is therefore based on the latest figures available. 


PROGRAM COMPOSITION 
My first chart delineates the area under consideration. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
TOTAL AIR FORCE FLYING PROGRAM FY 1961 


IN MILLIONS OF HOURS 











TOTAL ANG ARDC MATS - P 410 
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You will note that the total Air Force flying program proposed 
for fiscal year 1961, including that of the Reserve Forces, amounts 
to some 7.1 million hours. That part of this program to be flown bh 
the Air National Guard will be justified separately and is, therefore, 
excluded from this presentation. Similarly that part which is flown 
in support of the research and development effort will be dealt with 
separately since it is funded in “Research, development, test, and 
evaluation” appropriations. 

Finally that part which will be flown by the Military Air Trans. 
port Service under industrial funding will be dealt with separately 
and is excluded from this presentation. 

This presentation deals with the remainder of the program shown 
here. This is carried over to the next chart. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
USAF & RESERVE FLYING 
PROGRAM — FY 1961 


P-410 

HOURS DOLLARS 
$ 7.1" 
$ 472.5 


$ 479.6M 


It involves some 5.7 million flying hours and is computed to cost 
$479.6 million; $7.1 million for the Air Force Reserve and $472.5 
million for the Regular Air Force. This reflects the fund support 
required for the flying portion of the total operation-of-aircaft 
program. 

In addition to that portion just discussed, this year the nonflying 
requirements amount to $11.9 million, bringing our total budget 
program 410 funding requirement to $491.5 million. 

The nonflying fuel requirements are made up of $6.1 million for 
aircraft fuel which is used in the testing of aircraft engines and for 
ground support equipment such as crash trucks; $3.8 million will be 
needed for special fuel such as methyl alcohol used to assist heavy 
jet aircraft in takeoff, and $0.6 million is required for a classified activ- 
ity. This year $1.4 million will go to missile propellants. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR: FORCE 


PROGRAM 410 
ITEMIZED 


)DFLYING PROGRAM REQ’M'TS $479.6 M 


NON-FLYING PROGRAM REQ’M'TS $ 11.9 M 


SS eee 


$491.5 M 


The next chart presents a comparison of the basic flying hour pro- 
grams in total hours and total dollars for fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 
1961. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


P 410 


FLYING HOURS DOLLARS | 


NOTE: INCLUDES FLYING AND NON-FLYING FUELS; 
EXCLUDES ARDC, MATS-IF, AND ANG 


SM al 


| 
| 
nzZoe—rr-= 
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You will note the steady downward trend in flying hours and the 


| initial increasing and subsequent decreasing requirements for dollars. 


This increase between 1959 and 1960 was attributable to the moderni- 
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zation of the aircraft inventory and the increased hourly cost of 
operation of the more modern tactical airplane. Even though the 
total aircraft inventor y decreased, the increased cost of operation of 
the modern jet tactical aircraft more than offset the savings resulting 
from the reduction in numbers of aircraft on hand. 

Similarly, although jet fuel cost the Air Force considerably less 
per gallon ‘than aviation gasoline, the greater consumption rate of the 
‘et tactical aircraft more than offsets this price advantage. By 1960, 
however, we had essentially completed our reequippage with aircraft 
with high fuel consumption and are now actually phasing some of 
these aircraft, such as the B-47, out of the inventory. Consequently 
with the reduction in flying hours projected for ‘1961 you see an 
accompanying reduction in dollar requirements. 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As a basis for the remarks to follow I show you at this time the 
active inventory of Air Force aircraft for fiscal year 1961. [Classi- 
fied chart deleted. | 

I include here only the aircraft supported by the 410 budget pro- 
gram. These aircraft. are grouped by function as tactieal, student 
training, and mission support. The tactical category includes the first- 
line aircraft which are assigned to air strike, assault, air defense, and 
reconnaissance forces, plus those other aircraft, such as tankers, which 
directly complement the bomber and fighter fleets. The student train- 
ing category pertains to the aircraft utilized by the Air Training 
Command in the production of pilots and other aircrew personnel. 
The mission support category comprises the remaining aircraft of 
the inventory, including those supporting such purposes as administra- 
tion, special mission, and pilot proficiency. 

My next chart compares the inventory which you have just seen 
with the same inventory for fiscal years 1959 and 1960. I invite your 
attention to the downward trend in the totals as well as in each of the 
individual categories. [Classified chart deleted. | 
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of PROGRAM APPORTIONMENT 

he 

of My next chart depicts the purposes to which the funds requested in 
ng the 410 program for the coming fiscal year will be applied. 

g 


= DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
ne APPORTIONMENT OF COST BY PURPOSE OF FLYING 
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This chart compares the composition of the fiscal year 1961 Air 
Force flying program which you have just seen with those of fiscal 
years 1959 ‘and 1960. You will note the continuously increased ap. 
portionment to the tactical purpose and the decreased apportionment 
to training and mission support. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


APPORTIONMENT OF COST BY PURPOSE OF FLYING 
BUDGET PROGRAM 410 -FY /96/ 


ACTUAL PROGRAM 
FY 59 FY 60 


81.9% = nN 85.4 % 


TACTICAL 


TACTICAL TACTICAL 


| 


STUDENT TING 7.4% STUDENT TING 6.6 STU, TING. 5.7 
MISSION SPT 10.7eZ MISSION SPT 9.7 9 MISSION SPT, 8.9 % 


I would like now to discuss each of these mission areas in turn— 
that is, student training, mission support, and tactical. But first a 
comment of a general nature to present a factor underlying our flight 
program as a whole. 

This committee is aware that the level of combat effectiveness of 
any manned flying force is a direct function of three factors—the 
numbers of airplanes, the quality of those planes, and the proficiency 
of the operators. The U.S. Air Force has always pl: nell emphasis 
on the latter—the proficiency of the operators. Traditionally, we 
have placed more emphasis on this than have the air forces of ‘other 
nations. Hence, we have achieved a higher skill level. And I be 
lieve that the soundness of stressing pr ofici iency has been demonstrated 
again and again and can be satisfactorily confirmed. In past wars 
we have not alw: ays enjoyed a margin of superiority in numbers or in 
quality of equipment. We have, however, had the margin in superi- 
ority of skill, and I believe the results speak for themselves. Perhaps 
the most graphic illustration of the point occurred in the Korean 
conflict in which our pilots were able to outperform the opponent to 
the extent of 14 victories for each loss. 

Whereas, as I say, we have always emphasized crew proficiency, 
there are now additional reasons to achieve and sustain a high skill 
level in our crews. We are now in a period of transition of a ‘portion 
of our force from manned systems to missiles. 

During this period we are continuing to rely for security and 
deterrence mainly on manned systems, and these are decreasing in 
numbers. This fact alone places an additional premium on pro 
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ficiency and on the flight training necessary to insure that profi- 
ciency. When we add to this the fact that we will be modernizing 
in the future at a minimal rate, the requirement for a capability to 
employ these systems with consummate skill is crystal clear. 


STUDENT TRAINING 


I will proceed now with a discussion of each mission area, start- 
ing with student training. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


STUDENT TRAINING 


AVERAGE STUDENTS DOLLARS 
IN TRAINING TITTTONS) 


61 59 60 61 


To your right on this chart you see the amount requested for stu- 
dent training and a comparison of this amount with that apportioned 
to this purpose in the past 2 years. To the left, on the chart, are por- 
trayed the average numbers of flight students in training during 
those same years—including both pilots and navigators. The figures 
on the two sides of the chart are, of course, directly related since one 
derives largely from the other. 

You will note that the decrease in dollars requested for 1961 is not 
precisely proportionate to the decreased training rate. The explana- 
tion lies in a combination of two factors. First, a greater proportion 
of the aircraft to be used for training in 1961 will be higher perform- 
ance, higher fuel consumption aircraft. Second, we propose during 
1961 to increase the hours flown by each pilot in the flight training 
course from 245 to 277. We hope by doing this to be able to reduce 
the time required to transition the graduate into the tactical aircraft 
he will fly after graduation. For reasons which will be apparent 
later, we can provide training time in training aircraft much more 
readily than in tactical aircraft. 
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Except for the aforementioned points of difference between this 
and prior programs, the factors controllmg the magnitude of the 
student training program for 1961 are essentially the same as in 
prior years. 

This program is by and large the product of straightforward com- 
putations involving numbers of students, flying hours for each student, 
and cost per hour of operating the airer: aft involved. I will now dis- 
cuss the mission support activity. 


MISSION SUPPORT 


In previous appearances before this committee I have dealt at length 
with the purpose and scope of mission support flying activities. With 
the committee’s permission, therefore, I should like to limit my state- 
ment at this time to a presentation of supplemental information. 
This is an area in which I feel we have made a great deal of progress 
over the past few years in the interests of improved control, improved 
management and consequent improved economy. The action taken 
in this connection I believe to be responsive to the expressed wishes 
of members of this committee. I should like to illustrate this 
progress. 

Mission support flying serves a great many purposes as this com- 
mittee has been made aware in previous briefings. It follows, of 
course, that the level of effort required is influenced by a great many 
factors and cannot be derived from simple formulas. Among these 
factors are the following which have the greatest effect on the mis- 
sion support requirement : : 

Number of pilots requiring proficiency training. 

Number of bases and fac eae to be administered and supported. 

Number of headquarters administering and supervising our units. 

Dispersal of the forces of each command. 

Level of supply of spare parts sustained at our bases. 

These and other factors affecting the mission support program 
have been previously discussed with this committee and I propose at 
this time to make only a sing le pol nt concern ing them. It is this: 
Whereas our mission support inventory has been steadily reduced over 
the past several years, an ex:unination of the above ractors as they 
relate to those same years will reveal very little change of a nature 
which would reduce either the value of, or the requireme nt for, mis- 
sion support flying. On the contrary the preponderance of change 
has been such as to increase the requirement. This is exemplified in 
our dispersal and radar programs which have greatly increased the 
numbers of locations and units with which the individual headquarters 
within the Air Force must deal. It is further exe mpli ified by the fact 
that the level of spare parts ] aitained a Air Force ‘bases has 
steadily declined ai ! ame | ne He the r quire ment for quick 
reaction of our forces has increased. 

This, of course, places a premiun m on \ aurlift of parts to minimize 
the time our \ eapon systems are in ye ‘able. D spite these factors 

vhich tend to hol | our mission support “eotivity at a high level and 
to militate against r ‘tions in the numbers of aircraft and dollars 
devoted to this purpose we have steadily re« lueed th e mission support 
aireraft invei tory ana the dol! ur req irements re] ited thereto. This 
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chart. presents the statistics on aircraft and on fuel costs assoc ‘lated 
therewith for the 3 years shown. You will note the reductions in 
aircraft shown for 1960 and 1961. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


MISSION SUPPORT 


(MILLIONS) 


i 


* 
ot 


NOTE: EXCLUDES ARDC MATS IF ANG 


I wish to assert to the committee that the reductions projected for 
1960 and 1961 will not be without effect on the support of the Air 
Force mission. On the contrary, it will require appreciable adjust- 
ment in our way of doing things. Certainly it will place a very great 
premium on management. The ultimate oect cannot be accurately 
defined at this time: however, in the interest of placing a greater 
proportion of our effort and resources in the tactical program we are 
repared to accept the problem venerated by these reductions and 
toadjust our practices as may be necessary. 


TACTICAL 
in to dis of the tactical area, [ would like to report 
progress for the past year. I am sani to be able to say that this 
progres IS most oratit Ing, as will he seen, It is. is this committee 
| and as [ have pre iously stated, most important during 
this period of heavy relianes on our mained systems that those 
systems achieve and sustain a peak state of readiness. 

Che following facts exemplify the progress made during ¢a nea 
vear 1959 in Improving the rendiness of flying units. The number of 
nd tanker crews trained to combat ready status has increased 

20.5 percent. During the same period the average num- 
il fighter and interceptor crews trained to ready status 
increased by more than 25 pereer The number 

on lo-m ite alert Increased by 4(¢.6 


iohter crew by 67 percel 
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equipped 7 additional squadrons with B-52’s, 14 with KC-135’s, 9 
with F-101B’s, 5 with F-106’s, and 2 with F-105’s. In addition, 
the majority of our B-52 wings have received indoctrination training 
for airborne alert. The overall accident rate of bomber forces has 
decreased by 30 percent, tactical forces by 23 percent and interceptor 
forces by 21 percent. 

In addition we have increased manyfold, and have demonstrated, 
the capabilities of our fighter bomber units to deploy under their 
own power across the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans to meet emer- 
gency situations which might arise. This includes the mach 9 
F-104 tactical fighter. More than 80 percent of all Tactical Air 
Command crews have made at least one such deployment. Many 
have made several such deployments, sometimes flying non-stop from 
home bases to areas as distant as the Middle East. In addition, we 
will shortly have completed the conversion of our Regular Air Force 
U.S.-based interceptor forces to century series fighters and we have 
demonstrated the capability of these fighters to operate effectively 
under SAGE control. 

I believe I can summarize accurately the facts I have presented con- 
cerning our tactical forces with the assertion that we have attained 
during calendar year 1959 a new peak, and a much higher peak, of 
combat readiness and effectiveness. 

I show you now on my last chart the program proposed to support 
tactical training in fiscal 1961, expressed in dollars. [Classified chart 
deleted. | 

For comparison I show also the programs of 1959 and 1960. To 
assist your assessment and correlation of these programs I show on 
your left the tactical wing and the tactical crews at hand in each 
period. 

You will note that whereas the numbers of wings decrease through- 
out the 3 years, the numbers of crews reach a peak in 1960 and do 
not drop in 1961 in proportion to the numbers of wings. This seem- 
ing disparity is sittiniaiie to the buildup in crews over the past few 
years toward the numbers required to sustain an alert posture. The 
continued high level of crews projected for 1961 explains, in turn, the 
continued relatively high level of dollars programed for crew train- 
ing. The magnitude of the flight training program is, of course, more 
directly related to the number of crews than to the number of wings. 

This committee will recall that earlier in this discussion I empha- 
sized the importance the Air Force attaches to crew proficiency, and 
hence to the crew training program. I would like to conclude now 
with a word of assurance to the committee that the Air Force will not 
attempt to train its crews excessively. Were we ever inclined to train 
excessively we are now effectively prevented from doing so by the re- 
quirement to maintain a major portion of the force in a continuous 
state of alert. Whereas the alert concept under which we now oper- 
ate generates a requirement for more crews, and hence more flight 
training, that concept at the same time limits our capability for flight 
training. 

To state the facts simply, we cannot sustain a major portion of our 
available aircraft force in the air while we must hold a large portion 
of that force in combat configuration on the ground. 
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s, 9 Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the program which 
lon, | I have discussed will require fund support in the amount of $491.5 
ing} million. I am hopeful that I have covered the points of greatest 
has | interest to you in your assessment of that program. 






Mr. Sureprarpv. Thank you very much, General Preston. 
General Bennett, do you have a statement you wish to present at 







ted, this time? Make your presentation and we will not interrupt you 
ler | until you have completed it. 
1er- 








; 9 GeneraAL STaTeMENT OF Director OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 
ir 

Any BrieF BioGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 

‘om Born Goldsboro, Md., 1910; attended University of Delaware, mechanical en- 






we gineering, 1928-32. Commissioned second lieutenant in 1932; graduated from 
rce pilot training 19384. Assignments include: Commanded fighter units prior to 





World War II; commanded a Chinese-American composite wing during World 






a War II; Air Proving Ground Command after World War II; Air War College 
ely 1949; commander, 25th Air Division, McChord AFB, Washington, 1952-54; 11th 






Air Division commander, Alaska, 1954-57; deputy for materiel, Headquarters, 
Air Defense Command, 1957-59; assigned director of maintenance engineering, 







on- 

ied Headquarters, USAF, since July 1959. Decorations: Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Legion of Merit with two Oak Leaf Clusters; Air Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster; 

of Chinese Pilot Wings; Special Breast Order of Jun Hui Medal; Precious Tripod 





Medal (Chinese). Rating: Command pilot. 


General Bennerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is a pleasure and honor for me to appear before this committee for 
the first time. I will present for your consideration budget project 
P-431, depot level maintenance, for fiscal year 1961. This is the 
maintenance performed on equipment requiring major overhaul, re- 
pair, or complete rebuild of parts, assemblies, and end items. 

The basic objective of this program is to achieve and maintain a 

























i constantly ready deterrent strike and defense force. 
a There is little reason to believe at this time that the maintenance 
oe and modification requirements to attain this objective will diminish 
he in the immediate future. To the contrary, we know from the past 
trends of technological developments that each subsequent weapon 
2. system cost more to maintain and modify than its predecessor. , 
- Even though the numbers of aircraft are being reduced, the in- 
i. creased complexity and need for high standards of maintenance on 
“4 high performance systems dictate a workload of approximately the 
J fiscal year 1960 level. ‘ ; Siow . 
a In my discussion on this area I will highlight management im- 
1 provements, trends and developments, contract and depot workload 
i distribution, past actions and future objectives, and several areas of 
- special interest. 
ws MAGNITUDE OF WORKLOAD 
- Our mission is to assure that the array of expensive equipment 
ht in the Air Force is maintained to a maximum state of operational 
ht readiness and is as effective and capable as modern technology can 
make it. The magnitude of our workload in terms of equipment to 
i be suported includes 20,000 aircraft and ground-launched missiles 





with a value of $28.5 billion. These require an inventory of 90,000 
engines valued at almost $7 billion. 
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Annually, we overhaul more than 3 million aircraft and missile 
components made up of 95,000 different items. In the electronics 
“urea we support an increasingly complex inventory of some 200,000 
major items, ranging from radios to the SAGE systems. Ground 
support equipment consists of conventional equipment such as special- 
ized vehicles, cleaners, blowers, coolers, compressors, and generators. 
Recently added to the ground equipment workload are such things 
as checkout, test, service, and launch equipment for missiles which 
demand extremely high standards of calibration and serviceability. 


FUNDS REQUIRED 


The depot level maintenance program to support this inventory 
of weapon systems and equipment amounts to $711.7 million. In- 
cluded in this program is $103 million for support of the Air Na- 
tional Guard, MATS Airlift Service and for rehabilitation of equip- 
ment going to the military assistance program. 


WORK PRIORITIES 


These funds will be applied on a priority basis to the combat and 
combat support forces and will provide maximum readiness of these 
weapon systems and the equipment directly related to their mission, 

Modification and depot level maintenance of aircraft and equipment 
other than those in the combat role will be provided on a minimum 
essential basis. Depot level repairs will be limited to that work 
definite ly beyond the capability of using commands and which is neces- 
sary to keep aircraft airworthy. Even in these cases, no extensive or 
time- ‘consuming repairs will be undertaken unless the aircraft has a 
special mission. In addition, we have several types of aircraft on 
which seed level work is being programed. 


WORK DISTRIBUTION POLICY 


The Air Force policy for use of the de ‘pots : and contractor facilities 
for accomplishment of depot lev« el work has not changed from what 
was presented to you at year’s hearings. Simply stated, we must 
have the organic capability to manage all elements of this program, 
starting with the research Ciao development stage of new weapon 
systems. However, in the actual accomplishment of the work we 
split the tas} k tebe een the depots ana contractors 

r objec ive to do in the depots that portion of the work on 
] tel hat is necessary to assure full tacti- 
and to maintain technical competence for management. 

‘work on vita vstems plus work on e yu] ment not in the 

Veency Wal p yan mission mel rally will be contracted to industry. 

uring bie + past year we have thoroughly reviewed our current and 
projected programs with a view to ren lining the workload in the de- 
pots to conform to this obje ‘tive. Later in this presentation I will dis- 
cuss the magnitude of the contract ‘aeidndll 


ECIINICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


os ® le . . . 
in the past discussed with you technical developments that 
program, 1n order that you might havea complete and sound 
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basis on which to review the request. We have covered such areas as 
ruggedization and miniaturization. On each occasion we felt there 
had been achieved a measurable degree of success and that we were 
somewhere near the ultimate end in such areas as these. We find, 
bowever, that industry has achieved an immeasurable degree of addi- 
tional success in this area, with unbelievable advances on the immediate 
horizon. 

Progress in the miniaturization and ruggedization has been greatest 
in the electronic area, such as in bombing, navigation, fire control and 
missile systems. Recently, after spending 4 5 years and some $500,000, 
the Backman & Whitely Co. eut the size of the self-destruct triggering 
device on the ATLAS missile from that of a beer can to that of a spool 
of thread. At the same time is was made tough enough to withstand 
every conceivable kind of missile punishment. 

An additional pound of equipment on a maximum distance missile 

launch requires approximately 100 pounds of additional launching 
gross weight, mostly in fuel. If the launch is for an orbit or a moon 
shot an extra pound of electronic gadgetry can well add up to 2,000 
pounds of additional launch gross weight. This facet of design 
engineering also apphes to the manned w eapon systems. It is not as 
critical of course, but none the less important (Vu-Graph). In the 
past 5 years the number of components or black boxes in one fire con- 
trol system has increased 25 fold. The system performs considerably 
more functions and greatly increases the overall effectivity of the 
weapon system without a proportionate increase in size. The cost of 
this type of system runs as high as $500,000. The high cost and pre- 
cise standards associated with the production of this kind of equip- 
ment is, in turn, reflected in the maintenance requirements. The 
complexity of the system often requires many hours to locate the 
malfunction and frequently requires return of the equipment to an 
industrial facility. This is necessary because of the requirement for 
special tools, test equipment, and skilled personnel to perform the 
overhaul. Even though costly, reducing the size of equipment and 
making it rugged is absolutely necessary ‘if we are to remain compet i- 
tive in the t technological race. 

Maintainability is a subject of continuing concern in our quest to 
lessen the impact on maintenance. This is the science of fabricating 
equipment in a manner to reduce maintenance workload. Maintain- 
ability must be designed into a product as an inherent quality and 
therefore it must be given maximum consideratiton during the initial 
design phase. The ‘Air Force has had considerable success in this 
area and is continuing to press for establishment of the required 
standards for inclusion in the initial design. This will greatly reduce 
the burden and cost of maintenance when the weapon becomes opera- 
tional. 

EXTENSION OF ACCESSORY LIFE 


For many years we have gathered failure data on aircraft engines 
which per mitted use of actuarial methods to determine engine change 
intervals. This gave us information to use in setting m: iximum life 
limits at a high level without fear that excessive aborts or in-flight 
failures would occur. The same kind of data could not be collected 
on aircraft accessories and components because the mass of informa- 
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tion on such a multitude of items defied manual handling. Now that 
we have electronic data processing equipment to handle the data, we 
have initiated a system to gather failure information on these items 
also. The benefits we get from use of this data are manyfold. It will 
provide the ability to determine whether the time change intervals 
now being used are shorter than reasonable safety considerations 
demand. 

When this data shows a failure curve that will permit an extension 
of time on an accessory, we can reduce the number of these items 
to be overhauled. Such a reduction in consumption also reduces the 
requirement for spares procurement. The maintenance man at base 
level also profits because he has less frequent replacement require- 
ments. It is principally through this effort that we hope to forestall 
a revolutionary increase in the cost of overhauling the increasingly 
complex accessories of today’s weapons systems. ~ 


TRENDS 


I would now like to discuss some of the trends and developments 
in this request. It is our policy to do as much work as possible at 
base level on major items of equipment such as aircraft and expensive 
components such as engines and complete fire control systems. This 
practice increases the availability of equipment to the operational 
units and reduces the number of complete subsystems in the overhaul 
pipeline. Using this method, base maintenance organizations will 
replace more small components which will flow back to industrial 
facilities for overhaul. Another facet of this concept is the increased 
program to send specialists, either depot or contractor personnel, to 
the base to assist In complex jobs or to install modifications. Not 
only is downtime of aircraft and other equipment reduced, but this 
gives us more combat-ready weapons from both the maintenance and 
modification standpoints. 

This budget estimate reflects the continuation and further exten- 
sion of this practice. You will note that the funds requested for air- 
craft maintenance and engine overhaul are decreasing each year. Part 
of this decrease is offset by the increase in costs of accessory and com- 

nent overhaul. However, the overall funds requested for maintain- 
ing the fleet of aircraft and nonballistic missiles, including their 
engines and accessories are less for this program than in fiscal years 
1959 and 1960. This reduction is being programed even though the 
dollar value of the inventory is increasing and the cost of labor is 
going up. 

OVERHAUL VERSUS BUY 


I would like to point out that accessory and component replacement 
is related basically to how much we fly. When these components 
fail or are replaced because of time change, they are turned in to 
our supply organization in exchange for serviceable items. Those 
components which can be repaired will be overhauled with these funds 
and returned to the supply channels for issue. On an average we can 
overhaul accessories for about 15 percent of their replacement cost. 
You can see that each of the 3 million components we overhaul re 
duces the spares buy program by that number, with a procurement 
dollar savings of more than six times as much as we spend for 
overhaul. 
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COMMUNICATIONS/ELECTRONICS 


In the communications and electronics area we have a constantly 
increasing requirement. This is related to the increase in number of 
radars, both prime and gap filler, and SAGE equipment used in the 
air defense force. Additional guidance and tracking radars for our 
missiles have been installed. And, the addition to our aircraft of all- 
weather navigation equipment, TACAN, time division data link and 
aqquipment for identification of friendly aircraft have all added to 
our workload. 

As you might surmise, the nature of ground electronics equipment 
requires that most work be done onsite. We provide the depot sup- 
port through what we call a mobile depot activity. This involves 
sending teams and maintenance vans with special equipment and 
spare parts to the sites for periodic overhaul or special Jobs. This 
method of maintenance minimizes off-the-air time and precludes the 
necessity for shipping heavy equipment back to a depot. In doing 
this work we make use of both depot and contractor teams. 


BALLISTIC MISSILES 


The maintenance of ballistic missiles during the fiscal year 1961 
time period will consist of overhaul and improvement of components 
and subsystems, corrosion treatment, inspection and calibration, tech- 
nical assistance and the repair of damage to launch equipment caused 
by missile firings. The work will involve not only the missiles and 
their subsystems, but includes the complete environment of ground 
equipment used at our missile bases. 

With the exception of component overhaul which is done at. a depot 
or contract facility, nearly all of the work is done at the missile bases. 
During fiscal year 1961 we will continue to use contractual effort for 
the major portion of the required work. 


DEPOT AND CONTRACT WORKLOAD DISTRIBUTION 


As we have previously stated, our objective is to have an adequate 
organic capability to support the vital fleet. There are exceptions 
tothis policy. For instance, early in the life of a weapon system we 
contract with the manufacturer because he has the tools and greatest 
technical know-how. Further, this permits the manufacturer to an- 
alyze his product for improvements which can be incorporated in the 
remaining production quantities. It is only after a system has stabi- 
lized in configuration and entered the inventory in quantity that an 
organic capability is established. As a weapon system nears the end 
of its first line life more and more of its support will be through con- 
tract sources. 

In prior years this committee has shown an interest in the split of 
dollars between our depots and the contractors. Previously, we have 
Included the modification portion of the “Procurement” appropria- 
tion jointly with the depot maintenance program because of the close 
relationship of the two. 

In order to give you a dollar split that is comparable to what you 
have seen before, we have included the P-180 funds in this chart, 
even though the modification program is not part of this request. You 
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can see that approximately 69 percent or $822.8 million will be spent 
with industry for the purchase of labor, kits, and materials associ- 
ated with the two programs. The remaining 31 percent or $377.7 
million will be expended for pay of personnel in the Air Force depots 
and related costs of travel, Federal employees insurance and civil 
service retirement. 

SUMMARY 


In summary—the aircraft maventory is undergoing many changes 
in the mix. For example, we are phasing out older B-47’'s, F-86's, 
F-89's, KC-97’s, RB-66’s, at oo 61 MATADORS. We will have 
increases in the F-101’s, F-105’s, F-106’s, B-52's, B-58’s, KC-135% 
and the ATLAS missile. As sedate stated the workload will be 
jointly done by the Air Force and industry. 

Notwithstanding the continually rising cost of maintaining and 
modifying modern weapon systems, the 1959 fiscal year was concluded 
with the principal elements of the strike and defense fleet in a high 
state of readiness. 

At the present time the fiscal year 1960 objectives as programed 
are on schedule with all indications pointing toward successful com- 
pletion of the total program. 

The program presented here today recognizes the criticality of the 
initial period of any conflict, and the consequences of an unready 
strike and defense fleet, With this awareness the program is tailored 
to assure the full combat capability of the primary forces at any given 
time. This request does not include everything we would like to do, 
or that might be done in the area of the less vital equipment. 

The requirements have been carefully reviewed by every echelon 
of command and the pricing based on the best information and cost ex- 
perience data available. This program will provide the essential 
depot level support for the forces necessary to sustain the fiscal year 
1961 programed objectives. This concludes my presentation. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you, General Bennett. In handling this in- 
terrogation, gentlemen, whichever one of you feels he has the answer 
to a question, please step in and answer because they will be just 
addressed generally to you. 

The clerk will supply the reporter with a list of the justification 
pages to be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


ProGRAM 410. AIRCRAFT FUEL AND OIL 


The following table summarizes the fund requirements associated with the 
components of this estimate and compares them with corresponding prior years’ 
fund requirements : 

{In thousands] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Sec. A. Flying program requirements pvieasitale $501, 901 | $506, 752 | $479, 580 
Sec. B. Nonflying program requirements (11, 890) (12, 250) | (11, 962) 
1. Aircraft field maintenance and miscellaneous issues 6, 295 6,497 6,177 
2. Special fuels for aircraft and missiles 5,595 5, 753 5, 785 


—— 


Total program requirements - -- 5) Seba bette 513, 74 1 519, 002 491, 542 
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Procram 430. LoaGistTIcAL SuPpPorRT 
Summary of requirements 


{In thousands] 





Project | 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
No | 
431 | Depot maintenance : $747, 799 | $696, 202 746 
432 | Depot supply operations -- os --| 256, 099 241, 069 007 
ges 433 | Distribution of materiel other than Ist destination __| 229, 883 214, 128 724 
oy 434 | Printing and reproduction eS 38, 716 | 38, 783 | 37, 700 
Sb S, 435 | Procurement operations_ . J 99, 682 104, 155 885 
a 436 | Memorial services | 1, 233 1, 490 , 510 
lave 437 | Installation of fixed communications—electronics | 
35's technical components : ogi ae | 51, 913 56, 152 80, 084 
7 438 | Base operation and maintenance sana 349, 295 360, 446 | 352, 100 
] be 439 | Major repairs ane oul 12, 423 | 9, 365 , 400 
Total obligations.-_-_-_- < Since 1, 787, 043 , 721, 790 | , 750, 156 
and Reimbursements. -- 264, 891 | 204, 575 | 179, 635 
ded New obligating authority. curate 1, 522, 152 1, 517, 215 | , 570, 521 
Ligh ehitmennantes permed eninaeee a—enenleeret 
Prosgect 431. Depot MAINTENANCE 
med ee 
om- Distribution of fiscal year 1961 depot maintenance requirements 
{In thousands] 
a. ome ) 
adv Depot Contract Total 
red ; ny oy san al cman on 
ve Aircraft maintenance _ _- 3, 821 $93, 478 $210, 299 
ven )) Ballistic missiles , 326 14, 116 15, 442 
| do ¢) Aircraft engine maintenance ws 3. 390 37, 582 80, 972 
’ i) Aircraft and aircraft/missile engine accessory maintenance. ,777 70, 372 185, 149 
& Blectronics and communications equipment maintenance. 26, 982 43, 373 70, 355 
f) Powered ground and marine equipment maintenance 9, 823 11, 501 21, 324 
2}on 9) Other equipment and material maintenance : 23, 678 15, 610 39, 288 


h) Storage of aircraft 3, 685 | 3, 685 
eXx- i 
fg i) Storage of vehicles and other equipment_____ ‘ 337 870 1, 207 
tial Maintenance overhead and materials - -- 60, 862 | 23, 163 84, 025 
| — a - 
401, 681 | 310, 065 | 711, 746 
} | 


year Total 


I ProsecT 433. DisTRIBUTION OF MATERIEL OTHER THAN First DESTINATION 
wer 


just 2d destination transportation by major activity 


{In thousands] 


‘on F a ” ’ i, eee 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


| 
insportation from Air Force depots 5 $72, 824 $58, ORS $56, 009 
tary Sea Transportation Service 45, 699 49, 655 51, 216 
( lercial airlift 33, 848 34, 282 33, 171 
shipments from other agencies to Air Force 7,105 4, 300 4,181 
Airlift service industrial fund 70, 407 66, 903 75, 147 


Total. _. . : | 220, 883 214, 128 210, 724 
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Prosect 434. PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


This estimate provides fund requirements in the amount of $37,700,000 for 
printing and reproduction. The requirements include (1) printing and repro. 
duction of forms and publications; (2) printing procured from Air Force indus. 
trially funded printing and duplicating plant; and (3) printed material. 

The requirements for printing and reproduction by major category of expense 


is as follows: 
[In thousands] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Category 1959 1960 1961 
actual estimate estimate 








Defense Printing Service $407 $410 
Regulations and letters 562 544 
as dia  cecabaniaieoisacanseta aibioe 1, 235 1, 264 
Air Force pamphlets ; 7 263 
minnie indi eiecenaie 17 
3, 829 
4,195 
a erin som nb ws ei 3, 586 3, 708 
Extension courses......----.-- iat dieontasi cule cies saiuisa Riga Sees 39% 391 
On-the-job training 265 | 391 
Air Force personnel research tests ‘ 95 
I tina clad i nin colon oaainaieaias : 878 
re Ro a de Lo pesnbencionde 56 57§ 
Engraving 27 212 
I ooo pa etbanetniionneennunt ¢ q 3, 900 
Tabulating paper 4 2,195 
Forms, specialty 2, 48 2, 591 
kL CSR EERE ] 
Forms, standard 

First destination transportation 

Decalcomanias-._- 

Photographic services...-...-------------- Sb itisenawnnteeanace 
Reproducible copy 8, 157 6, 480 
EG ee i ca nmecceceadbenkeeaecs . 366 1, 870 
Welfare and morale supplies. ......-.....-.----------- ila 85¢ 950 | 


gt 
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Comy 
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38, 783 | 








Specie 
(a 
The summary of printing and reproduction requirements by subproject is a (b 


th Civili 
follows: Relate 


{In thousands] Comn 


| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Subproject 1959 1960 1961 
actual estimate estimate 


| 
Departmental printing (P434.1) $11, 602 | $12, 153 
a I ca cubennenonn sinmwaesmaccm 15, 570 17, 330 
Printed material (P434.3) 11, 544 9, 300 


38, 716 38, 783 


Prosect 435. PROCUREMENT OPERATIONS 
Requirements by activity 
[In thousands] 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1959, 1960, 1961, 
actual estimate estimate 





Procurement and production operations: 
Civilian personnel $78, 296 $80, 798 
Nonpersonnel 15, 046 14, 805 
Industrial preparedness studies......-.----------------- 52 40 
Reserve production equipment 4, 455 5, 756 
SS IE ott aicuck nancna danannudsenmeiudwandl 1, 833 2, 756 


99, 682 104, 155 
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year 
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12, 058 
15,772 
9, 870 


37,7 
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ProgEcTtT 436. MEMORIAL SERVICES 


This estimate provides for fund requirements in the amount of $1,510,000 for 
recovery, care, and disposition of remains of deceased Air Force military per- 


sonnel. 


The following tabulation is a comparison of fund requirements by major cate- 


gory of expense for fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961. 


Summary of requirements 


{In thousands of dollars] 








1959 actual 

Administrative requirements for Air Force mortuaries--....... $252 
Penn WER . 5... c. cacksaddimewadsoebaeenaubheaute (191) 
(SPORES... ccapacsinvibesieeehmanees ee asmiiekd aiebalin (29) 
ORIEOUe StS MINING... c-cd cncnebibemammemnegaagemmeeamues 981 
DM nicscdavbidicnttnuveuiedaeuduskssndkasenedeteomcees 1, 233 


Prosgect 437. 


TECHNICAL COMPONENTS 
The following chart depicts the project requirements: 
[In thousands] 


Fiscal year 
1959 actual 


$271 

(194) 

(29) 

1, 219 


1, 490 


Fiscal year 


1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


$268 
(195) 
29 


1, 242 
1, 510 


INSTALLATION OF FIxED COMMUNICATION—ELECTRONICS 


Fiscal year 


1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 























NN $7, 690 $10, 389 $12, 082 
NS eae 8 ae aa da aan ein enu bh eaasiene 12,170 12, 430 16, 335 
MUNI S coco schch vnc ioss-nk eg esr gp gen avin tan sp ane wovabclipemscchoaocpiaiatod ecenanendaoeacaia 5, 055 5, 496 7, 872 
ROOT a a ee ee ie aallusaadas 24, 915 28, 315 36, 289 
Special programs: 
ee Cn ae an canes pamneawraieninewa 7,495 5, 951 10, 892 
b) Missile support 5, 129 6, 400 18, 292 
I en lnc 6, 694 7, 672 7, 810 
IE EI ates 446 | 514 501 
Communications—Electronics supply assembly control---.---- 7, 234 | 7, 300 | 6, 300 
SOG, TOG PINE oiicicetststcccseaede det batiaaaeee 51, 913 56, 152 80, 084 
ProgectT 438. BasE OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
Summary of project requirements 
[In thousands] 

1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

Civilian personnel requirements. -...........-...------- somone’ $197, 173 $213, 001 $202, 
Operating supplies and equipment..............-...---.--.--- 44, 934 33, 564 33, 378 
Contractor operator installations................-.----------- 1, 287 1, 222 1, 176 
Contractual maintenance of equipment--.........-------.---- 6, 630 4, 764 4, 700 
rn Orie GM ote Oe Ls Oo . aatecdcsticgamns 473 513 311 
Electric accounting machines. _.._............-.-----.-..---.- 21, 562 27, 790 30, 493 
IN a sealants 10, 965 11, 567 11, 326 
CONtract COGHIION! SOE VIGOR ico. on onc nnccuccccucnccencacucasnss 2, 144 2, 203 2, 080 
Real property maintenance by contract._.-.-....--.-----.---- 8, 659 8, 475 8, 350 
Commercial communications. -_...........-------- ean 6, 211 6, 259 6, 262 
Commercial transportation.........-...-.----------- i 2, 871 2, 769 2, 750 
Education of dependents in foreign countries........-.--.---- 27 25 25 
POR AAI RIO SCN i 388 70 376 
Federal employee contributions.............-...-...-.-.--.--- 11, 957 13, 153 12, 482 
Deen) SAMLUIT SRPIGIIAD, 8 6 6 a ccc a maimiaaieainwamamnaniee | tnkeeeeainma nadie Maean anaes 1, 996 
Darilte SULIORTAHE NINOEPANIL. .c cnancoacdccsduccwncascmennswene 249 250 240 
Travel lu hic cake eke an 4, 832 4, 593 4, 513 
Semiautomatic ground environment system.......-..---.--..- 25, 851 24, 260 24, 260 
Other nonpersonnel expenseS...........-.---.---..----22-ceee- 3, 083 5, 568 5, 283 
ii a a a 349, 296 360, 446 352, 100 
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Prosect 439. Masor REPAIRS 


Summary of project requirements 


{In thousands] 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


439.1 Major re} 
439.2 Emer 
439.3 Modification 


Total ‘ 2, 423 


airs and rehabilitation $4, 890 $3, BR 
Vv repairs 113 2 
7, 420 





PROGRAM 440. TRAINING SUPPORT 
This table shows distribution by project. 
Project distribution 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 


i 
Project Description 1959 
| 


actual 


443 | Schools and training $86, 487 | 


Fiscal year | 
1960 
estimate 


$86, 727 
726 


Fiscal year 
1961 
estimate 


$89, 591 
871 


444 | Training supplies 


448 | 
449 | 


Pease operation and maintenance 
M jor repairs 


Total 
NOA 


Reimbursements. 


705 | 
254, 721 | 
10, 667 | 
352, 580 


342, 579 


10, 001 | 


264, 559 
8, 763 


262, 748 
9, 431 


360, 775 362, 641 


353, 862 


355, 721 


~~ — 


6, 920 





Regular Air Force installations by type of training or activity 


Fiscal year 1959 


Fiscal year 1961 


installations 
ce eal 
| 
| End year 
number | 


End year 


number | Months 


| 
Primary fiving schools 
Basic flying schools 
Specialized pilot training_- 
Navigator training_. 
Combat crew training 
Military and technical training 
Survival training 
Professional training 
Medical training support 
Air Force Academy: 
Tenant 
Nontenant 


Non 


hoe rho Ge a8 


DO he 


installations 


| 
Fiscal year 1960 | 


Months 


——————— 


toe -1to oe +35) 
Sho Nt 


roth 


installations 


End year | 
number | Months 


o 


o 


It is planned that one of the five basic flying schools will be contractor- 
operated during fiscal year 1961, with the exception of flight instruction, which 


will be conducted by military. 





Flyil 


Full: 
f 


For 
ann 
stal 
Sco] 


Majc 


Subu 
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Air Force Reserve installations 


Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 | Fiscal year 1961 


installations installations installations 


End year| Months | End year} Months | End year! Months 
number number | number 


Flying installations: 
Full-support status 

renant status 

Joint user status oie 
Numbered Air Reserve centers. - . - 


Located apart from either the Regular or Reserve installations is the Air 
Force Reserve Officers Training Corps, the source of nearly one-half of the 
annual officer input. This officer procurement program has elements at a sub- 
stantial number of colleges and universities. The next table demonstrates the 
scope to the program: 

Air Force ROTC program 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal ye: 
1959 1960 1961 


Major units . . . = 176 
Subunits : | 16 
Enter pilot training : ; ; 1, 555 | 
Enter navigator training -- ‘ | 260 
Enter all other : 2, 025 
Number of cadets in flight instruction program _ - - | 1, 700 
Number of cadets to summer training _ . | 4, 300 
Average enrollment i 
Air Science I ‘ ol, 53, 900 
Air Science I . 32, 650 
Air Science III : 4, 750 


I 
I 
Air Science LV 4, 3, 937 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1961 


Military technical training 


Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 Fiscal year 1961 


Input | Load |Output! Input | Load |Output) Input | Load |Output 


Basie military and 
training 
r Air Foree 51 130,854 | 72,305 | 94,120 |38, 266 | 78, 037 000 |34, 5380 
tional Guard ! 2, 483 | 12,308 | 10,282 | 2, 525 24 119 | 2, 365 
6 months and in- 
1, O18 3, 477 3,380 | 1,024 3, 3, 380 952 
374 788 1,974 867 , 4 , 636 753 
1, 401 3, 440 4,510 1, 857 3, 85 , O10 S57 


318 (114, 266 |44, 539 112, 645 


technical training: 

ilar Air Force 23, 3, 22,805 | 24,643 | 3, 624 

National Guard 199 979 234 

refresher ( 536 2, 433 113 

RO] 1, 206 118 
} 


7h » 


581] +39 


716 | 33,842 | 5,128 


923 | 11,849 | 1, 767 
250) | (5, 593) | (1, 162 
923 | 11,849 | 1, 767 
957 |159, 957 |51, 434 
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Flying training and related courses are covered in the next table. USAF pilot 
and navigator production planned for fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 remain 
relatively constant. 

Flying training and related courses 





Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








1959 1960 1961 
Flying production (primary and basic): 
I Ee cal 2, 358 2, 243 2, 200 
se  caaceamadudbbabanaink 215 186 398 
ne a chs nadiapaiciike mane 125 64 110 
I ee eal 1, 808 1, 754 1, 868 
I a rekiinte 12 10 21 
CL Spat a a Ra ETS Rae 68 64 50 
Student loads: 
ChE kk oF nd i he 1, 664 1, 594 1, 674 
ME ce 2 A ee aw hecadelewd 1, 446 1, 332 1,446 
ee EE Ea 1, 350 1, 760 1, 498 
Combat crew: 
IN NIIIIIN 22 2c CEL, os °c tnnnnenebadenwn 352 286 150 
I I St enon wales 337 391 204 
eh peti ilbitinetict a nvapessiabiahsinues nina malkiindmaeell 339 390 390 
Advanced navigator. .....................- bch es amas 1, 220 1, 163 1, 163 
Nee cebepuinbek 210 237 200 





1 Includes basic instructor school, jet qualification, instrument pilot instructor, helicopter, navigator 
training for pilots, electronics countermeasures familiarization, navigator instructor school, etc. 


The professional education program, conducted primarily by the Air Uni- 
versity, is detailed in the next table. It demonstrates that portion of the pro 
gram performed in resident and that portion which is accomplished through 
contractual arrangements with civilian agencies. 


Professional education program 


Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 Fiscal year 1961 











put put put 


Air University resident schools: 








Input} Load | Out- |Input| Load} Out- | Input} Load | Out- 
War College-- Sastre ebaane ser a 165 165 166 166 166 166 166 166 
Command and Staff College..__.....___-- 594 594 594 600 600 600 600 600 600 
Squadron Officer School..._--.-.--------- 2, 505 828 |2,484 |2, 934 978 |2,934 |2, 799 933 | 2, 799 
Academic Instructor School......-..------}1, 080 180 |1, 080 |1, 080 180 |1,080 |1, 020 170 | 1,020 
Warfare Systems School..._------ .---|1, 484 175 |1, 484 |1, 500 175 |1, 500 |1,850 | 250 | 1,880 
Reserve Officer Orientation._--...-----.-- 477 | 477] 477| 600] 600} 600] 450) 450 450 
Institute of Technology: 
Resident courses..------- apami 456 396 419 470 384 425 425 325 350 
College courses-.--- ee at .-11, O88 |1, 591 |1,050 |1, 064 |1, 506 |1,025 |1, 281 1, 720 | 1,245 
Prior year carryover. .-....--------- 550 693 | 685 ee 
RM IISc ccknnccusvouvees sewocel wae 65 | 721 950 70 | 935 | 579 50 600 
Foreign language training............----- 1, 431 930 | 962 }1, 423 |1,027 aaa 1, 701 {1,027 | 1, 511 
Training with industry._............---- 110 94 &3 114 100 113 88 80 98 
Extension Course Institute: 
Number of participants- meade aed 250, 000 325, 000 350, 000 





The size of the cadet corps at the Air Force Academy continues to expand in 
fiscal year 1961 with a buildup programed to fiscal year 1963 when the currently 
authorized total cadet strength of 2,536 will be attained. The next table provides 
details of the cadet population including cadet man-years. 





Beginni 
Cadet e: 
Attritio 
Cadet g 
End fis¢ 
Cadet 0 


1Cad 
1Thes 


Budget 
project 


443 


444 
448 


BESBe 


vs 
g | 
Ss 
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Air Force Academy 


Fiscal year 


Beginning fiscal year cadet population 
Cadet entries ! 


Cadet graduations (4th quarter) 
End fiscal year cadet population 2 
Cadet man-years 


1Cadets entered in June but are not included in the beginning fiscal year figure. 


1These figures do not include the new class that entered in June. 
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Budget projects by major elements of expense 


Activity 


I, Total obligations 
Man-years of employment 
(a) Personnel and related costs......-..-..----------- 
(b) Nonpersonnel costs 


Me - ens ee 
. Temporary-duty travel to school 
. Missile training program 

. Space vehicle support training 

. Recruiting advertising 

Flight instruction 

. Direct school costs 


SID Ore COD 


II, Total obligations 

III. Total obligations 
Man-years of employment. 
(a) Personnel and related costs_-_----- 
(b) Nonpersonnel costs 


. Contract flying schools 
. Contractor technicians 
3. USAF recruiting wing 
. Contract food service 
. Contract in-to-plane refueling 
3. Title VIII furniture..._- 
. Civil Air Patrol liaison offices 
3. Air Reserve records center_..........------ 
9. Air Reserve centers and wings. 
10. Reserve information program... 
11. AFROTC program 
12. Base maintenance 


IV. Total obligations, major repairs 
BR ORer COP ORR aoa sa5 dks co ceundudedcdeced 
2. Emergency repairs—449.2.....................- 
BS. BEOGRAD Bo oon cccccnccncndccscccesces 


Total program 
Less reimbursements 


Total direct obligations..........-- a a a 


716 
453 

96 
207 


Fiscal year 
1960 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1959 


$86, 487 
5, 550 
$32, 305 


$54, 182 


9, 731 
17, 866 
17, 550 


24, 268 
2, 303 
2, 262 


1960 1961 


$86, 727 

5, 537 
$32, 621 
$54, 106 


10, 682 
18, 262 
15, 630 
191 

1, 012 
700 

7, 629 


$726 


$264, 559 


30, 458 


$165, 355 


$99, 204 


23, 628 
3, 250 
2, 287 
1, 652 

891 
702 
470 





8 
3, 267 





352, 580 
10, 001 


342, 579 


353, 862 


362, 641 
6, 913 6, 920 


355, 721 
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PROGRAM 450. OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


Air defense operations, conducted by the Air Defense Command, Alaskan 
Air Command, PACAF and USAFE, provide for the round-the-clock operation of 
warning systems for the detection and identification of aircraft and missiles, 
and for the dispatch and control of all-weather interceptor aircraft and missiles 
for the interception and destruction of hostile air targets. Major segments of the 
warning and control system are comprised by SAGE, DEW line, and BMEWS 

Transport/troop carrier operations, conducted by the Military Air Trans. 
port Service to provide airlift support to the Department of Defense in the deploy. 
ment of Service Forces as may be required in a contingency or D-day operation, 
These transport/troop carrier forces are available to augment JCS commands 
as required. In peacetime, these forces provide military essential airlift through. 
out the world and continuously train with elements of the Army. 


Part Il JustTiFicaTION oF Funps REQUESTED 


Fiscal year 1961 funds reflected in this budget program are required to support 
a fiscal year 1961 end position force structure as follows: 


| 
| - “ 
Fiscal year 1959| Fiscal year 1960)Fiscal year 19%] 


| 
Operational bases 195 185 
Aircraft wings/squadrons. - - -- ‘ 104/334 (14) 93/315 (4) 88/296 


Note.—Parenthetical entries indicate additional aetivated squadrons which are not operational or fully 
equipped. 
Additional classified data furnished committee. 


These funds also support the operation and maintenance of the complex air 
defense communications, detection, and control systems as reflected below: 


Fiscal year 1959| Fiscal year 1960) Fiscal year 191 


BMEWS stations- - - - . : Se 0 0 
SAGE combat centers - -- id ela ‘ a 1 3 
SAGE direction centers_-_--- eh yor i 6 14 
DEW line stations____...____- arenes se 63 63 





Additional significant activities supported by funds in this program include 
the worldwide rotations, air operations and maneuvers program of the strategic 
and tactical forces, the provision of airlift services (industrial fund) for the 
Department of Defense, and the individual intelligence programs such as rag 
mop, blue grass, and shoelace. 

This Budget program is comprised of two Budget projects. This distribution 
of funds in these projects for three fiscal years is reflected below. 


Project | Title | 1959 1960 
Installation of communications, electronic 

technieal components } $7,066, 932 | 0 | 0 

Base operation and maintenance 1, 304, 315, 455 | $1, 370,429,000 | $1, 397, 553, 00 

| Major repairs | 74, 300, 874 62, 028, 000 | 67, 800, 000 


Total 
| New obligating authority - 
Reimbursements 
| 


, 683,261 | 1, 432,457,000 | — 1, 465, 353, 000 
1, 329, 145,640 | 1, 372,770,000 | — 1, 405, 400, 000 
56, 537, 621 59, 687, 000 59, 953, 000 


1 In furtherance of Air Force efforts to improve the management of its communications programs, mal 
agement responsibility of all Air Force resources for the engineering-installation of ground communication 
and electronics equipment was placed under the Rome Air Force Depot in July 1959, and funding requir 
ments for this activity are reflected for fiscal years 1960 and 1961 under budget project 437. 


Provgect 458. BASE OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The following table reflects the distribution of P-458 funds in support of the 
base operation and maintenance requirements by operating agency, and in total 
distinguishes civilian personnel from nonpersonnel costs. 





1 
ope 
$4 
fac 
$64 
for 


opti 
The 
yea 


skan 
n of 
siles, 
Siles 
f the 
WS 
“aDs- 
ploy- 
tion. 
ands 


ugh- 


yport 


ir 196) 


X air 


clude 
tegic 
r the 
3s rag 


ution 


553, 00 
R00, OO 


353, 00 
400, 000 
953, 00) 


—— 


3, mal 
ication 
equire 


of the 
totw 
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{In thousands of dollars] 


Command 


Strategic Air Command 

Air Defense Command 

Tactical Air Command 

USAF, Europe. ---- Po Anise eaeien anal den III Reset 
I a cn imine aes pe nee 
Alaskan Air Command 

Military Air Transport Service 

Caribbean Air Command 

USAF Security Service. 

Headquarters Command 

Secretary of the Air Staff. _- 

Air Research and Dev elopment Command ! 

Air Materiel Command 2 


Total_ 


Civilian personnel costs included 
Nonpersonnel cost included 





Fiseal year 
1959 


$322, 435 | 


283, 612 
92, 116 
148, 838 
134, 873 
75, 509 
186, 739 
4, 906 
18, 691 
18, 669 
15, 841 


4 304, 315 | 


(408, 725)| 
(895, 590) | 


Fiscal year 
1960 


$356, 623 
296, 856 
95, 227 
158, 585 
126, 172 
81, 962 
189, 794 
5, 024 
24, 784 
19, 591 
15, 811 
0 


0 
A 370, 429 


(417, 534) 
(952, 895) 








Fiseal year 


$364, 146 
324, 189 
93, 327 
152, 185 
123, 672 
84, 151 
185, 993 
5, 017 
27, 287 
22, 093 
15, 493 
0 


0 
1, 397, 553 


(424, 076) 
(973, 477) 


1 Costs associated with the missile range safety program were supported by ARDC in fiscal year 1959 
continuing support of this requirement is being provided by SAC. 

2 Reflects 1-time procurement by AMC of certain GSSF local procurement requirements subsequently 
recoded as central procurement items. 


The following reflects the fund requirements for the major program elements 
supported by project 458. 
{In thonsands of dollars] 


| 1959 


$1, 086, 271 
41, 703 | 
58, 696 | 
20, 287 | 





Program elements 1960 1961 


Installations and facilities support. - -. ‘ 
Semiautomatic ground environment (SAGE). 
Distant early warning (DEW) line : 
Missiles, strategic, air defense, tactical_ ._--- 
Rotations, air operations and maneuvers--.- 31, 397 
Aeronautical chart and information center ete 27, 740 
Ballistic missile early warning system (B MEWS). 0 
Airlift services, industrial fund 18, 438 22, 112 | 19, 625 
Alaskan integrated communications syste m “(WwW hite 16, 058 16, 652 16, 600 
Blue Grass_.-- de 1, 544 4, 517 5, 856 
Rag Mop. 2,181 | 2, 232 


1, 304, 315 | 1, 370, 429 | 


$1, 105, 476 $1, 089, 367 
53, 676 64, 246 

60, 548 63, 764 

42, 832 | 49, 880 

29, 946 29, 256 

28, 484 29, 144 

3, 954 28, 115 





Total 1, 397, 553 


ProGRAM 470. MepicaL Support 


The fiscal year 1961 estimate of $160,447,000 contains $99,268,000 for the 
operation and maintenance and major repair of medical treatment facilities ; 
$54,711,000 for care of Air Force personnel and their dependents in medical 
facilities of other government agencies and in civilian medical institutions ; and 
$6,468,000 in support of the medical training program, initial issue equipment 
for fixed facilities, printing and binding, and for medical administration at 
departmental and major command levels. 

The estimate of $99,268,000 provides for pay of civilian staff, temporary duty 
travel, communications, contractual services, purchase of medical and non- 
medical supplies and materials which are required for the operation and mainte- 
nance of medical treatment facilities, and for projects involving major repair, 
rehabilitation, and modification of existing real property facilities, including the 
emergency replacement or restoration of facilities damaged or destroyed. The 
stated fiscal year 1961 requirements for operation and maintenance and major 
repair of medical treatment facilities reflects an increase over the current fiscal 
year of $1,480,000. Of this increase, $341,000 is directly related to the Federal 
employees health benefits program. The major portion of the remaining increase 
will provide necessary levels of maintenance and major repair essential to assure 
optimum utilization of the Air Force constructed medical treatment facilities. 
These funds will support the following medical facility program during fiscal 
year 1960, and is compared with past and current year programs. There is also 


513898—60—pt. 428 
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provided comparative workload data reflecting patient-loads in Air Force 
facilities : 


| 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


| 131 





Major medical facilities: Hospitals...........................- 133 133 
Workloads: 
Average di oy patient loads | 8, 872 9, O80 9, 018 
Medical and dental outpatient tre atments and examina- 
tions 21, 718, 000 22, 109, 000 22, 158, 000 





The estimate of $54,711,000 for medical care in non-Air Force facilities pro- 
vides for the cost of furnishing professional care and hospitalization for Air 
Force military personnel and their authorized dependents in facilities of other 
military services and/or civilian hospitals. The following summary reflects the 
average daily Air Force patient loads in other medical facilities: 


Average daily patients in non-Air Force 
facilities 





| 
| 1959 actual | 1000 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Active duty : , 336 1, 255 1, 245 
Retired __--- 84 
Dependents of ‘military personnel: 

In other Federal hospitals___.----- Pine AabeEecahendsaee 76: 858 

In civilian hospitals 19 | 1, 291 


3, 488 | 


The following table provides a 3-year comparison of the rates of reimbursement 
to support care of Air Force beneficiaries in non-Air Force facilities: 


Source and beneficiary 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Care in other uniformed service facilities: 
Military $22. 50 $23.00 | 
Dependents 31.00 34.25 | 
Care in facilities of other Government agencies: Military - --- 21.00 21.25 
Care in civilian hospitals: Dependents--------- Lcabkendan 50. 22 52.70 


The following schedules provide a summary comparison for the various project 
elements of the medical support program and project details: 
Comparison by category of total inpatient workload in Air Force facilities 


| 
Category of patients | 1959 actual 1960 cookie 1961 estimate 





Active duty: 
aa alee cilcmnmianiaiaes 
Other uniformed services 
Dependents of military personnel: 
Air Force 
Other uniformed services 
Retired: 
Air Force__. 
Other uniformed services 
Other categories of patients. 


Total average daily occupied beds_ - 





Air For 
In . 
In « 


Hospita 
Mil 
De} 


Noneffe 
milite 


Progr: 
Pro gr: 
Progr: 


This 
expens 
ters, | 
the eo 
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forme 
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Air Force active duty military, by source of care 








| Fiscal year 
Source 





1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 


| 
| 
| | 
Me Torco ection eet | | 
In Air Force facilities 6, 920 | 6,154 | 5,804 | 6,039 | 4,955 | 4,773 | 4,695 
oe Federal facilities __....| (1,407)} (1, 385)| (1, 465)] (1, 425)} (1, 335) (L, 255)| (1, 245) 
969 | 858 872 831 842 308, 800 
avy | 320 428 493 439 412 370 365 
In other Federal services.....-.-----.| 11 | 13 | 23 | 20 20 20 | 20 
Veterans’ Administration 107 86 | 77 72 61 60 | 60 
Total 8, , 327 | 7,539 | 7,269 | 7,461 | 6,290 | 6, 028 | 5 5 940 


Comparative hospitalization and noneffective ratios 





| | 

| Fiseal | Fiscal Fiscal 

| year year year 
1959 1960 1961 





Military (number per day per 100 military strength) " 0.73 


Hospitalization ratios: oan 
Dependents (number per day per 100 dependent strength) _- Thee .¢ . 36 


Fiscal year 


| 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
- _ | | 


Noneffective ratios (number per day per 1,000 
Mary SUE) <5 <6 oc ccc ccccscsces wan 2.! ot 6 6 10, 2 10.2} 11.1} 9.8 


Summary of requirements 


{In thousands] 


Project | ri 1959 | 190 | 1961 
No. | actual |} estimate | estimate 


472 | Medical equipment and supplies....-......--.--.- $692 $553 $619 
473 | Medical education and training 2, 914 3, 143 3, 218 
474 | Medical printing and reproduction 260 229 250 
475 | Medical care in non-Air Force facilities............ 53, 219 50, 483 54, 711 
477 | Medical administration | 2, 589 2, 647 2, 381 
478 | Operation and maintenance of medical treatment 
facilities. - ae a a ae 90, 149 | 94, 847 95, 498 
479 2, 989 | 2, 991 | 3, 77 
152, 812 154, 803 | 160, 447 
New obligational authority 136, 717 135, 3: 35 140, 374 
ORIN. voiidincccncdddaseaseseis 16, 095 | 19, 558 20, 073 














ProGRAM 480: SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1961 $320, 085, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1960 279, 225, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959 246, 034, 100 


PART I-—-PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This budget program provides for the direct administrative and operating 
expenses of Headquarters, U.S. Air Force; field extension offices of Headquar- 
ters, U.S. Air Force; and major air command headquarters, It also includes 
the costs of servicewide leased commercial communications systems; the op- 
tration and maintenance costs of the attaché and air mission activities per- 
formed in foreign countries; and requirements associated with two classified 
activities which are directed by Headquarters, U.S. Air Force. 
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PART II—JUSTIFICATIONS OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


A fiscal year summary of funds by budget project required for servicewide 
support of the Air Force is presented in the following table: 


{In thousands] 





| | 
Number Project detail 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
| 


481 | Command administration y a $145, 593 $149, 420 $141, 988 
482 | Commercial communications syste Wi oes 76, 207 102, 628 147, 173 
483 | Air attaché offices_. ; aa 2, 102 2, 261 2,78 
484 | Air mission offices and inter-American relations. -- 661 

489 Headquarters USAF directed projects ___- : 21, 471 | 


et 246, 034 | 279, 225 | 320, 085 


| 


Prosect 481. COMMAND ADMINISTRATION 


{In thousands] 


| | 
Category of expense 1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 


Personal services ei $107, 589 | $107, 797 
Local purchase of supplie S, Materials, and equipment 3, 450 | 3, 022 
Contractual maintenance of e quipment 307 329 | 
Electronic data processing and electrical accounting machine | 

rentals : : Snaeen ; a a! 5, 524 8, 047 | 
Commercial connunications ; as 3, 213 2, 975 
Commercial transportation of TS eee manech 892 1,112 | 
Federal employee contributions____-____- ‘= sn , 209 a 222 
Temporary duty travel___ Jeonu 3 , 399 , 244 
Cicene SOT RIANS BEDOIOOR nee ecennnecneewnee , 964 | 7, 672 


; | 
NN i acd a ec atlagnne Slesaa eles 145, 593 149, 420 of 


Prosyect 482. CoMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


{In thousands] 


Summary 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Air Defense | : 

1. Aircraft control and warning network, worldwide | $20, 639 $18, 689 $14, 895 

2. Semiautomatic ground environment system (SAGE)_--| "167 23, 199 | 49, 930 

3. Ballistic missile early warning system (BMEWS) 257 3, 409 | 13, 123 
Subtotal air defense inset 32, 663 

B. USAF strategic: 

1. USAF strategic communications . 795 50, 303 

2. USAF weather system . ae R 7 4, 126 

3. USAF flight service system 3, 015 | 2, 902 | 
Subtotal USAF strategic on ‘ 3, 5 57, 331 
Total, servicewide-commercial communications - - - -- 76, 207 | 102, 628 


FISCAL YEAR 1960 REPROGRAMING 


Mr. Suepparp. Before going into the 1961 programs, some aspects 
of your 1960 reprograming need to be explored. First, will you place 
your report of program in fiscal year 1960 in the rec ord at this point, 
adding a column showing the 1960 program as presented to Congress 

(The material supplied follows:) 
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Operation and maintenance appropriation 
! 


| Fiscal year| Fiscal year| 
|Fiscal year|Fiscal year| Fiscal year} 1960 re- 1960 col- Air 
Description 1960 con- 1960 con- | 1960 com- | vised con-| umn of Force 
gressional | gressional | parative | gressional | fiscal year| repro- 
|} request | approval | transfers | approval 1961 graming 
| estimate 


| Aircraft fuel and oil $551, 350 $536, 350 J $536,350 | $519,002 | —$17,348 
Direct... ; | 549,350 | 534,350 |_- |} 534,350} 515,514 | —18, 836 
Reimbursements. - - - -- 2, 000 | 


2, 000 | 2,000/ 3,488 | +1,488 


$4,300 | 1,798,784 | 1, 721, 76 —76, 994 
4, 300 | 1, 582,320 | 1,517,215 | —68, 105 


| Logistical support_- ,811, 314 | 1,803, 084 | 
Direct_._- -| 1, 594, 850 | 1, 586, 620 








Reimbursements 216,464 | 216, 464 } 216, 464 204, 575 —11, 889 


| 360,775 | +17, 843 
353,862 | +17, 705 


Training support_.- | 346,775 | 342,932 | | 342, 932 
Direct___. 340,000 | 336, 157 | | 386, 157 


Reimbursements... -...| 5, 775 6, 775 | 6, 775 6,913 | +138 


| Operational support_.-_- , 381, 300 1, 348 1, 348, 179 | 1, 432, 457 | +84, 278 
Direct___. -| 1,322, 800 | 1, 289, 679 | .---| 1, 289,679 | 1,372,770 | +83, 091 


| * . ~e 77 s 

Reimbursements. -. -- 58, 500 58, 500 | 58, 500 | 59, 687 | +1, 187 
Medical support ssail 54, 961 154, 661 | | 154, 661 154, 893 tt +232 
Direct F 35, 900 | 135, 600 135, 600 | 135, 335 | +265 


Reimbursements. 9, 061 19, 061 19, 061 | 19, 558 +497 


Servicewide support--.-...--_} 300 311, 000 | 15,359 | 295, 641 279, 22% — 16, 416 
Direct ‘ 600 307, 300 | 15, 359 291, 941 275, 38 — 16, 590 


Reimbursements.- 3, 700 3, 700 |...- lel 3, 700 


490 | Contingencies 5, 300 5, 300 4, 900 
Direct ° —s 5, 300 5, 300 | 4, 900 


Reimbursements. -. 


O. & M. total.._....-.} 4, 563, 300 | 4, 501, 506 20,059 | 4, 481, 447 | 
Direct ¥ .------| 4, 256, 800 | 4, 195, 006 20,059 | 4,174, 947 


Reimbursements..-._- 306, 500 306, 500 a es 306, 500 


Explanations for reprograming actions are as follows: 

Program 410.—The decrease of $17.3 million recognizes a reduction in the 
fying-hour program from 6,893,895 hours reflected in the fiscal year 1960 Presi- 
dent’s budget to 6,466,634 hours as shown in the fiscal year 1960 column of the 
fiscal year 1961 budget estimate, a net reduction of 427,261 hours. This adjust- 
hent recognizes (a@) an increase of 203,007 hours resulting from improved unit 
éficiency and changing requirements reflected in equipment and force structure 
changes and (0b) a decrease of 630,268 hours because of a phase-down of medium 
bomber and air defense forces, retirement of obsolete aircraft, reduction of re- 
tiprocal training aircraft inventory and a reduction of weather reconnaissance, 
air rescue and medium troop carrier mission requirements. 
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Program 430.—The decrease of $77 million reflects (a) reduction in the depot 
level maintenance of aircraft, communications-electronic equipment, power 
ground, marine, and other equipment and material maintenance programs based 
upon inventory changes and revisions to master repair schedules; (0b) redue- 
tion in depot supply operations including expenses of civilian personnel engaged 
in receipt, storage, issue, and disposal of materiel and contractual missile effort; 
(c) a budget structure change (P-—430 to P-450) covering movement of Air Force 
materiel coupled with (1) decrease in tonnage to be transported via Airlift 
Service Industrial Fund and Military Air Transport Service and (2) increase in 
commercial airlift requirements; (d) reduction in amounts programed for cen- 
tral procurement of technical data including reproducible copy of technical 
instruction to support out of production items and models; (e) reevaluation of 
funds required to support installation of fixed communications-electronics techni- 
cal components; and (f) a net increase in expense incident to base operation and 
maintenance of Air Materiel Command facilities, including recognition of wage 
board actions and real property maintenance costs offset in part by a reduction 
in funds programed for procurement of supplies and equipment. 

Program 440.—The increase of $17.8 million recognizes (a) acceleration of 
ballistic missile training effort; (0) adjustment in on-base training loads; (ce) 
reevaluation of contract flying training school requirements; (d@) continued in- 
plementation of Air Reserve technician plan; and (e€) adjustment for pay of 
civilian personnel based upon approved wage board actions. 

Program 450.—The increase of $84.3 million takes into account (a) essential 
operational demands of the Strategic and Air Defense Forces, maintaining the 
war readiness capabilities of the Military Air Transport Fleet, and force 
structure changes in oversea theaters; (b) a budget structure adjustment 
(P-480 to P-450) covering transportation requirements, including rotations and 
maneuvers; (c) reassessment of funds required to support special programs 
including ballistic missiles, DEW line, BMEWS, While Alice, Blue Grass, and 
others; and (d) additional civilian personnel costs including salary adjustments, 

Program 470.—The net increase of $0.2 million is the result of revisions in 
medical workload under P—475 and P-478. The change in the freedom-of-choice 
provision of the Department Medical Care Act, effective October 1, 1959, has 
increased inpatient workloads and other medical services rendered in military 
hospitals. In turn, an offsetting patient-load reduction under the medicare 
program has occurred in civilian medical facilities. 

Program 480.—This reduction of $16.4 million considers (a) program decrease 
in leasing communication systems, services and long-line circuits, principally 
in the semiautomatic ground environment system, the aircraft control and warn- 
ing network and the USAF strategic system; and (0) reevaluation of con 
tractual requirements in support of air intelligence program. 


Mr. Sueprarp. What flying hour programs were reduced to achieve 
the reduction in programed fuel and oil requirements ? 

General Preston. Sir, I am not sure that I understand that question 
particularly as regards your prior remarks in which I understood 
you were addressing yourself to the 1960 program. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is correct. I want you to place that answer in 
the record. The next one is a direct question for immediate response, 
if you can give it to us. I repeat the question. What flying hour 
programs were reduced to achieve the reduction in programed fuel 
and oil requirements ? 

General Preston. In the way I have broken them out here, Mr. 
Chairman—that is, tactical, student training, and mission support— 
all three of those programs have been reduced in order to achieve the 
reduction. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I would like to refer back to the question, which 
was directed to 1960 and not the proposal of 1961 as such. 

General Preston. I believe I can say the same for 1960. No, sit. 
T would like to withdraw that. TI believe that is incorrect. TI believe 
that essentially in 1960 the tactical portion of the program has been 
sustained at a relatively higher level with a major reduction in the 
other two areas. 
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Mr. Giteorr. If I may add something to that, we have reduced 
497,261 flying hours since the submission of the fiscal year 1960 Presi- 
dent’s estimate. These represent many line items of type, model, and 
series. 

To get the type of information that the chairman would like to have, 
I would request that we go back and give you a reconciliation by type, 
model, and series, w hich would cle: arly indie: ate the type of aircraft 
that have been increased as well as decreased since they represent a 
composite of many increases and decreases. 

Mr. Suepparp. Please supply that information for the record. 

Mr. Giteorr. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been supplied the 
Committee. ) 


IN-HOUSE AND CONTRACT MAINTENANCE OF MISSILES 


Mr. Surrparp. How does it follow that in-house support of guided 
nissiles decreases depot supply operations? There is some premise 
upon which that procedure has its origin, of course. What is it? 

General Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, “if I understood your ques- 
tion correctly, the decreased in-house expenditure for the 1961 pro- 
gram——— 

Mr. Suepparp. 1960. 

Mr. Gitcorr. If I may, sir, I believe there is a factor here of two 
figures which are not completely comparable. In the President’s 
1960 estimate, I believe we talked primarily about ballistic missiles 
and in the 1961 estimate we are talking about ballistic and all types of 


missiles. So that a simple subtraction of the two figures will not 
accurately indicate an increased level or decreased level in 1960. If 
we may, I could furnish you that reconciliation for the record. 
Mr. Sueppard. I wish you would, for clarification purposes. 
(The information to be supplied follows :) 


The costs for contractual supply support of ballistic missiles and other mis- 
siles, as reflected in the fiscal year 1960 President’s budget and the fiscal year 
1960 column of the fiscal year 1961 estimate, are as follows 


Fisca lyear Fiseal year 
1969, 1960, column 
estimate of 1961 
estimate 





== in — — . Scere on 


a a he $10, 206 $7, 833 


SN i I a | 6, 986 6, 500 
Other missiles 3, 2 1, 333 


The reduction in contractual supply support of both ballistic and other missiles 
reflects the initial development of an organic capability for supply support of 
certain missiles at selected Air Force depots. 

Specifically, contractual supply support of the JUPITER ballistic missile is 
being materially reduced in the current fiscal year 1960 program from the esti- 
mated requirement contained in the fiscal year 1960 President’s budget. 

Similarly, contractual supply support of guided missiles, such as the HOUND 
DOG, QUAIL, and BOMARG, are being reduced in the current fiscal year 1960 
program from the amount contained in the fiscal year 1960 budget. 

These actions are pursuant to Air Force policy to develop an inhouse capa- 
bility to provide logistic support. 
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Mr. Suepparp. I would like to ask an additional question on this, 
Does this mean that depot maintenance is more economical than con- 
tract maintenance? Is that indicated by your review on the basis 
upon which you made your presentation of the present budget? 

General Bennett. No, sir; it does not. It takes each individual 
weapon system and evaluates it on the economic feasibility of where 
to do it. The first stages of our missile program, naturally, would 
be accomplished by the contractor because we have, in the main, 
facilitized the contractor for the production. Therefore, he has the 
know-how, the facilities for the follow-on for the initial phases of 
introduction into the inventory. 

Mr. Suepparp. Have you brought your depot maintenance program 
up to date mechanically and in other respects so that you can perform 
your own work in this field ? 

General Bennett. We are constantly in a training program to 
bring that competence up to that level, Mr. Chairman; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srepparp. I presume that your answer would be the same coy- 
ering both the ability of the personnel at the depot versus that of the 
mechanics required. 

General Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. One is a comparable aspect to the other? 

General Bennett. Yes, sir. 


WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS FROM APPORTIONMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. What programs are involved in the $41 million 
withheld from apportionment by the Bureau of the Budget as of 


December 31? 

Mr. Gireorr. Sir, as closely as we can estimate today, in the aircraft 
POL there is a $10 million reduction which will be made to accom- 
modate to this reduction. In the logistics support area there will be 
a $15 million reduction. In the operational support area an $11 
million reduction. In the medical area a $5 million reduction, in- 
volving a total of $41 million. 

However, I want to point out, sir, that we have not yet reprogramed 
internally to accommodate to this $41 million reduction and the de- 
tails inherent underneath this would represent quite a listing of indi- 
vidual items. A grouping by budget program in itself may not be 
completely indicative of where we will ultimately take the $41 million 
reduction. 

EQUIPMENT FOR AIR ACADEMY HOSPITAL 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the status of construction progress at the 
Air Force Academy for which you are asking $177,000 for medical 
equipment and supplies? What kind of equipment and supplies are 
included in that amount ? 

General CuLLEN. The medical facility which is under construction 
out there at the present time is ahead of schedule. The beneficial 
occupancy date at the present time is projected to be August of this 
year. There is a possibility, if this construction rate continues, that 
it will be occupied in July. Present plans call for it to be formally 
opened in September, although the outlook is that we may open in- 
formally before that time. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. When the record comes down, please refer to your 
shopping list and include in your response, if you will, gentlemen, 
my request for enumeration of the equipment and supply items, will 
you, please? 

General CuLLEN. Yes, sir; I will. 

(The information supplied follows :) 

The Air Force Academy Hospital is being equipped under the following 
policy : . ae ' 

(a) The fixed, installed nonmedical equipment such as built-in cabinets, 
laboratory benches, pharmacy counters, toilets, kitchen and heating equipment 
has been funded from the military construction appropriation. The fixed, in- 
stalled medical equipment such as X-rays, sterilizers, and operating lamps will 
be provided from operation and maintenance funds, P-472 during fiscal year 
1960. All of the above equipment is considered to be within the $3,600,000 
authorization established by Public Law 85-852. 

(b) The fiscal year 1961 estimate includes the $177,000 in O. & M., P-472 
for the nonfixed, noninstalled medical equipment and $147,000 in O. & M., P-478 
for nonfixed, noninstalled, nonmedical equipment. The costs of the above equip- 
ment are not included in the authorization established by Public Law 85- 
852. 

(c) The requirement of $177,000 for medical equipment for the Air Force 
Hospital is composed of the following : 

(1) Nonexpendable medical-surgical instruments and equipment, $22,000 
Included in this category are 44 line items totaling 131 pieces of medical equip- 
ment. The following isa representative listing : 
Stereoscope, vision testing. 
Resuscitator-inhalator aspirator, infant. 
Resuscitator-inhalator aspirator, portable. 
Anesthesia apparatus, gas. 
Basal metabolism apparatus. 
Tent, oxygen, mobile and refrigerated. 
Sphygmomanometer (blood pressure apparatus). 
Pheropter chair, foot-operated chair. 

(2) Expendable medical-surgical instruments, $25,000 

This category is composed of 811 line items of expendable medical-surgica] 
equipment ranging in unit cost from 3 cents to $67.92. 

Included are such items as forceps, clinical thermometers, catheters, broncho- 
scopes, surettes, hypodermic needles, surgical knife blades and handles, scissors, 
and similar type items required to initially outfit a hospital. 

(3) Dental instruments, $4,000 

Included in this category are expendable dental instruments and hand pieces 
required to equip two dental operating units in the new hospital. A representa- 
tive listing of the items are: 


Abrasive wheels Root elevators 

Dental knives Dental explorers 

Dental evacuating burrs Bone files 

Dental carvers Tooth extracting forceps 
Dental chisels Gingival margin trimmers 
Rubber dam clamps Gingival retractors 


(4) X-ray department, $6,000 
Includes monexpendable equipment amounting to $2,365 as follows: 

Processing machine, radiographic paper and developer assembly. 
Cassette radiographic film, 8 by 10 inches. 
Cassette radiographic film, 10 by 12 inches. 
Cassette radiographic film, 14 by 17 inches. 
Cassette radiographic paper and developer assembly. 
Grid, radiographic 10 by 12 inches. 
Grid, radiographic 14 by 17 inches. 
Sinus—mastoid positioner. 
Viewer stereoscopic, X-ray film. 
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Also included are 32 line items of expendable equipment at a total cost of 
$3,635. Representative listing of these items is as follows: 
Incandescent X-ray film illuminator. 

Caliper X-ray technique. 

Cutter, X-ray film corner, hand operated. 

Goggles, fluoroscopy adaptation. 

Holder, radiographic film exposure. 

Tank, insert, X-ray film processing. 

Rubber sheet, lead impregnated. 

Radiographic paper and developer assembly. 

Rule, anatomical, transparent, 18 inch. 


(5) Medical furnishings and equipment nonerpendable, $67,000 


There are 57 line items representing 721 separate pieces of equipment. The 
representative listing of the equipment included in this category is— 
Bedside cabinets. 
Hospital beds. 
Diathermy apparatus. 
Child cribs. 
Wheelchairs. 
Overhead frames for hospital beds. 
Cabinets, medicine, combination with narcotic locker. 
Light, surgical, stand. 
Infant incubator. 
Clinical chart holder carts. 
Surgical instrument and dressing tables. 
Hospital wheeled litters. 


(6) Expendable medical furnishings and equipment, $53,000 


There are 130 line items representing 2,769 pieces of expendable equipment 
within this category. Typical items are as follows: 

Suture cover can. 

Jar, surgical dressing. 

Bowl, gauze pad. 

Tongs, sterile fluid storage bottle. 

Rail, restraint, hospital bed, side. 

Pipette, dropping, plastic, disposable. 

Opener, Luer syringe, metal. 

Wrapper, sterilization, green. 

Drape, surgical, green. 

Rack, drying, bedpan and urinal. 

Screen, bedside. 

Rack, nursing bottle. 

Pad, operating table. 

Bag, patient’s effects. 

Syringe and hot water bag. 

The following list exemplifies the equipment included in the requested $147,000 
for nonmedical items. The equipment will be of the same type and quality that 
is used in other USAF medical treatment facilities. It is Air Force policy to 
transfer all usable equipment when a new facility is replacing an existing hos 
pital. Since there has been no hospital at the Air Force Academy, it is necessary 
to provide a majority of the equipment required to operate this facility. 

Chairs for dining rooms, waiting rooms, physicians’ examining rooms, 
administrative offices. 

Desks for administrative offices, physicians’ examining rooms and nurses’ 
stations. 

Filing cabinets and visible files for patient records. 

Office machines including typewriters, Thermofax, calculators and adding 
machines, Addressograph, Dictaphones, and transcribers. 

Bookcases, blackboards, newspaper racks, ash trays, office tables and office 
machine stands, davenports for waiting rooms, and tables for dining 
room. 

Curtains, draperies, and carpeting. 
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AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Suepparp. We have had some aircraft accident statistics placed 
in the record earlier, but they are without elaboration. I wish you 
would tell us briefly your definition of a landing accident. That. is, 
at what. point in time, space, is an accident classified as a landing 
accident ? 

Mr. Giieorr. An accident is considered a landing accident sir, when 
it occurs in that period of time that the pilot begins the landing check- 
off list to the end of the landing roll on the runway or the time when 
the aircraft slows down to taxiing speed—any accident within that 
purview would be classified a landing accident. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In your recordkeeping are landing accidents so clas- 
sified and so charged? Is that used purely as a definitive approach 
to the problem ? 

Mr. Giieorr. I would say the definitive approach to the problem. 
Programwise, we do keep records on this. 





CONTRACT COST OF WHITE ALICE COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


Mr. Suepparp. The committee has just recently heard the estimates 
for the Alaska Communications System, which is operated by mili- 
tary and civilian employees of the Army. From the presentation 
made and the maps shown the committee, it would appear that the 
Alaska Communications System is as extensive as your White Alice 
System and perhaps more complicated. Why is it necessary to 
operate White Alice by contract and why should that contract be more 
than double the cost to the Army for their system ? 

General Brstic. The costs of White Alice are currently running 
$16.6 million a year. I cannot speak directly to the costs of the 
Alaska Communications System as such, but I would point up the 
fact that the Air Force agrees with the sale of the Alaska Communi- 
cations System and White Alice. 

Further, I would point up the fact that although we do concur in 
the sale of the Alaska Communications System, including White 
Alice, we are somewhat concerned because our estimates indicate that 
our operation and maintenance costs will increase to an estimated $42 
million a year, although our costs are only running about 20. 

Mr. Suepparp. The apparent increased cost factor, I think, is ac- 
quiesced in by all concerned. The basis of the question was pro- 
pounded upon the premise of why make the shift if it is a more costly 
operation? What is the basic reason for it? You must have some 
reason or you would not concur. 

General Brestic. Basically because we thought it was national policy 
to have services of this kind provided by commercial organizations. 
If the chairman will permit me, this has been the U.S. policy from 
back in the 1880’s when I think the Army disposed of its final com- 
munications service out to Fort Huachuca. We have always operated 
under the policy that, where possible, we would use commercial 
service. 

_ Mr. Suepparp. In this instance, if I may elaborate a bit in express- 
Ing my own opinion, one might charge this excess of cost to a rather 
obsolete concept. We are living today under a very tight budget and 
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yet admittedly following a policy procedure that will cost more money 
because it has been done in the past. Gentlemen, on the face of it 
that sounds like a rather elaborate concept, to say the least, from an 
economic point of view. If you have any further defense of that pro- 
cedure, other than national policy y, I think it might be well for you to 
insert it in the record at this point because, left as a policy procedure 
for the excessive cost factor, with all respect to private business, I do 
not think they need to be subsidized to the extent this might indicate, 
particularly again when we are living with a very restricted budget, 
We all understand what taslendlens t concept is as of the moment. When 
the record comes down to you, it might be well for you to look at your 
answer and see if there is anything else to be added for justification 
purposes. I do not ask you to put in anything that does not. prevail, 
and if the only answer is that it is national policy, that is all right, 
( Additional information provided follows :) 

The national policy is clearly set forth in Bureau of the Budget Bulletin No. 
60-2, dated September 21, 1959. Paragraph 2 of this document states: 

“Policy.—It is the general policy of the administraticn that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will not start or carry on any commercial-industrial activity to pro- 
vide a service or product for its own use if such product can be procured from 
private enterprise through ordinary business channels.” 

Paragraph 38 provides certain excepticns to the stated policy. These are na- 
tional security, costs, and clear unfeasibility. The subparagraph devoted to 
costs states in part: 

“Continuation of Government operation on the ground that procurement 
through commercial sources would involve higher costs may be justified only if 
the costs are analyzed on a comparable basis and the differences are found to be 
substantial and disproportionately large. * * * 

“The admissibility of relatively large and disproportionately higher costs 
as a possible compelling reason for continued Government operation does not 
alter the general policy which establishes a presumption in favor of Govern- 
ment procurement from commercial sources and does not prohibit procurement 
from more costly commercial sources.” 

Department of Defense Instruction 4100.23 amplifies the Bureau of the Budget 
bulletin and provides guidance for determination of cost comparison between gov- 
ernment and commercial services or products. These instructions outline the 
elements of costs which shall be added to the direct government ownership costs 
for comparison purposes. Among the elements to be added to arrive at costs 
comparable with those of private enterprise are interest on invested capital, de 
preciation, insurance, property taxes, local and State taxes, Federal taxes, and 
the Federal Government’s share of social security taxes applicable to civilian 
employees covered thereunder. 


BOMB ALARM SYSTEM 


Mr. Suerrarp. On page 23 of your statement, General Friedman, 
you refer to the bomb alarm system. This system seems only inci- 
dentally valuable to the Air Force. Could you be more specific as 
to its purpose, either on or off the rec ord? I leave that to your 
discretion. 

General Brsric. If the chairman would permit me, I happen to 
have one of the units right here, which will take just a moment to 
put on the desk as we discuss it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 

General Brstic. I believe the prime point you have is the value 
this partic ular system has to the Air Force. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is correct. 

General Besric. In that connection, I would point out it gives us 
the capability of knowing what has happened. Of course, this is most 
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important from the standpoint of executing the launch of the ground 
alert forces. If I could continue just a little bit with what may not 
be too pertinent 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed, 

General Bestic. As described in General Friedman’s testimony, the 
function of this equipment is comparatively simple. This is to be 
mounted on a telephone pole in at least three locations. In the case 
of Washington there will be an installation of seven of these. 

The function of this unit is to receive from the thermal flash of the 
bomb a light level such that the mechanism here will be triggered. 
That will ‘report back as to exactly what has happened at a specific 
location, as General Friedman indicated, before this particular unit 
is knocked apart by the shock wave which follows the initial flash 

if light. 

This is designed so that there will not be any question of its going 
off inadvertently from a lightning stroke, so that it will operate 
under dense weather conditions, et cetera. The value, of course, 1s 
that we will have a specific indication as to what has happened where, 
and it is automatically triggered and rechecked so that we can have 
no false alarms. This is a light screen that cuts down the amount of 
light coming in. Otherwise the mechanism would not have been 
operable at all. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Conceding the fact that it gives you a signal that 
would provide warning of thermonuclear explosion in a certain area, 
it has no ability to discriminate between accidental or deliberate ex- 
plosions. 

General Bresric. That is correct. This will just tell you whether or 
not there has been a thermonuclear explosion at point X. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not think a July afternoon in Washington 
would do anything about this, do you? Would you be safe? 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the total sum involved in the procurement 
of this particular item ? 

General Bestic. At the present time it looks like $400,000 this fiscal 
year, meaning 1960, and $1.8 million in fiscal 1961. This is to im- 
plement the system as described by Generali Friedman. 

Mr. MrnsuHaxv. Will the chairman yield for a question? 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes. 

Mr. Minsuatt. I am still not clear on the principle of this device. 
I would like to know a little more about it, please, if it is agreeable 
With you. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The Chair yields for that purpose. 

Mr. Mrnsuatt. I would like to know just wh at is the actual use of 
this, Aside from letting you know you have been hit and are going 
through the air, what is the real purpose of it? 

General Brstic. You have alre ady established the real purpose. It 
is to identify that a thermonuclear detonation has taken place. The 
use of this equipment will be of value not just to Air Force Head- 
quarters but. to the Office of Civil Defense, Air Defense Command, 
Strategic Air Command and other military organizations. The Air 
Force was directed by the Department of Defense to proceed with 
this installation, but it. is not just for the Air Force, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. You have 7 in this area. Who will get the report? 
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General Bestic. The final details as to exactly which points of re- 
porting have not been firmed up because it will be broken up into 
areas. Initially in the prototype system it will report into, as the 
testimony of General Friedman indicated, six prime points. They 
would be Joint War Room, the alternate Joint Command Center u 
at Fort Ritchie, the Air Force Command Post, NORAD, White House, 
and SAC. 

Mr. Minsuati. How much are these costing for the complete set 
for the entire country ? 

General Brstic. I will have to verify my figures, but you will note 
the 1961 fiscal budget calls for $1,800,000. This is a fairly low-cost 
installation compared to other things we do because this is being 
handled over a teletype circuit which is the least expensive commer- 
cia] circuit available. 

Mr. Osrerrac. This instrument, then, is a part of a communica- 
tions system ? 

General Brstic. It is, in effect, a communications system of itself, 
sir. 
Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Just a moment. The Chair yielded for a question. 
Have you finished your question ? 

Mr. Minsnaty. Not quite; no, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Complete it, please. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Could I yield to Mr. Andrews? He has one. 

Mr. Anprews. I would like to ask you what range of detection 
does that alarm have. 

General Brstic. Line of sight, meaning it has to be hit. It cannot 
be something over the horizon, which, of course, would dissipate. 

Mr. Anprews. The bomb would have to explode fairly near that 
in order for it to work ? 

General Brstic. Yes, sir; that is why there will be a minimum of 
three of these around each of these 100-plus targets. 

Mr. Anprews. 10 or 12 miles? 

General Bestic. Yes, sir; it will vary with the configuration of 
the ground. Obviously, if you can get a hill nearby, that would be 
preferable. 

Mr. Anprews. That will not be very practical, will it, if it will only 
pick up the bomb for that distance? 

General Besric. That is its function, sir. 

Mr. Mrnswatt. In all probability, if we get attacked, it will bea 
mass attack and the country will be practically devastated. What 
use is it going to be to find out the entire country has been knocked 
apart ? 

General Brsric. Because from the standpoint of air defense in gen- 
eral, not to mention OCDM, the basic defense job of the country, you 
have to at least know the picture. 

Mr. Minsuatui. Who originated this—OCDM or Air Force? 

General Bestic. It was a composition of Air Force, Rand Corp, 
and Department of Defense. We have been concerned for some time, 
particularly the commander in chief of the Strategic Air Command, 
that he know exactly what conditions are. It could well be that not 
all of the targets of the country are hit, that he would still have a 
force that could be called upon. 
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Mr. Minsuauu. This whole installation, including its operation and 
maintenance, original cost is how much, again ? 

General Besric. $400,000 in fiscal 1960, and $1,800,000 in fiscal 
1961. 

Mr. Minsuauy. About $2.5 million ? 

General Bestic. Yes, sir, that would be the cumulative rental 
through 1961. 

Mr. Minsuauu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. OstertaG. May I ask one question on this point ? 

Mr. Suepparp. One question; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. This is a very simple question, General. What will 
this tell you that you would not know otherwise? I mean, if we are 
attacked and if a nuclear bomb hits the United States of America, 
we will know it and we can get word around just like that. What 
will this do that would not happen otherwise ? 

General Brstic. I think the best way to answer you, sir, is re- 
member December 7, 1941, when we were, in the military, getting 
rumors. I was communications officer for the then Northwest Air 
District and was wearing out the communications facilities based upon 
rumors than San Francisco had been hit, had been bombed. This 
will give us an automatic indicator as to what the situation is, so that 
we will not at that very critical time be wasting time determining 
what has happened. 

Mr. Stxes. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you mean, General, this gives us new information 
which in all our maze of communications networks, warning systems, 
et cetera, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera, we still do not have? 

General Besric. That is correct, sir. We do not have sensors of 
this type eovering each of the major targets tied in to a network. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you do if this goes off ¢ 

Mr. Suepparp. Justa minute. Let him finish his questions. 

Mr. Stxes. That is a good question. What happens after you get 

the alarm? The bomb is already dropped; the enemy is through 
and on top of us. That is a little late to be finding out about it. 
What do you do then ? 
_ General Brestic. Now I would have to assume what the commander 
in question would do. This being General Power, he would launch. 
It would be entirely possible, sir, there could be a sneak-attack situa- 
tion whereby one or a series of these would go off; they would be 
doublechecked and verified that there was an explosion. This cer- 
tainly would be an indicator to get the ground alert force off and 
running. 

Mr. Srxes. The ground alert force should have been off and running 
along time before the bomb went off. 

Mr. Weaver. Would not our other warning system tell us that? 

General Brstic. It is entirely possible, speaking for myself, trying 
hot to get in too deep—others may have a different view—but it would 
be possible that a submarine could surface and let go immediately. 

Mr. Srxes. This is a detector with certain limitations. Suppose 
asubmarine lobs over a missile with a smaller warhead than a 


9 
which is entirely possible. Then where are you? 
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General Besric. If it is of such small significance that it would 
only initiate an alarm on one of these of the three minimum around 
any target, even that would be of major value. The system is set up 
so that all three will be triggered. 

Mr. Sixes. I find it hard to believe that this is the only warning 
device which will tell us a bomb has exploded. 

Mr. Fioop. May I have a questign on that same thing? I have 
been reading lately some fantasti although maybe not, I 
am never sure what is or what is not any more that certain Russian 
scientists have read a paper this last week before a great international 
scientific body saying that the fire from heaven w hich destroyed Sodom 
and Gamorrah was a meteor, or, if not a meteor, as suggested bya 
friend of his, it was result of some prior unknown planet ary civili- 
zation who had perfected fissionable power and had w ithdrawn from 
this region. Somebody else said that is nonsense, but it could have 
been a meteor. Then they went on to develop the incidents in the 

Sahara where sand had been crystallized in various forms by meteors 
striking the desert and comparing the thermal blast between certain 
meteors and certain megaton yields of A- and H-bombs, You are 
aware of this kind of talk, are you? Have you heard about this! 

General Brsric. In general terms, science fiction. 

Mr. Frioop. There are evidences in Canada and in the United 
States of certain formations which are undoubtedly or allegedly or 
supposedly, are the result of gigantic and tremendous thermal blasts 
from meteors. 

There is a report of a team in Russia where a chunk of what turned 
out to be apparently a piece of the moon or crystal fell within 50 
feet and—fortunately, they were behind a certain rise—there was a 
tremendous thermal blast. This is in the last 20 or 30 ye: u's 

A stray meteor, which is apparently not unusual in certain ‘parts of 
this country at all, with that potential striking anywhere near a vast 
chain of these jiggers, would that trigger our [CBM’s and our SAC! 

General Besric. I would not want to mislead you, sir. My knowl- 
edge in this area of the amount of thermal radiation resulting from 
a meteorite is somewhat limited. I would say, however 

Mr. Froop. Remote? 

General Bestic. Yes, sir; a remote possibility that it would trigger 
anything at all. 

Mr. Fioop. But so remote as to still justify this system, in addition 
to all the other systems, to give us the greatest possible protection? 

General Brstic. I do not believe we have any other system to do 
this particular job, sir. We always have a human being, of course, 
but we try, in so far as possible, to relegate any function, that can be 
done by a system such as this because of the fallibility of human 
beings. 

Mr. Frioop. The human being in that blast area would be a pretty 
unhappy fellow. 

General Bestic. Yes, sir; he might live a little while. 

Mr. Minsuati. W ho origin: ally had this idea, OCDM or Air Force! 

General Brstic. I would like to do a little research on this and 
report for the record. It is before my particular time inthe Penta- 
gon. This developed about a year-plus ago and we got quite a bit 
of enthusiasm out of the Department of Defense, who finally directed 
us to proceed with the project. 
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Mr. Minsnatu. I would like to know also when you put the answer: 
in the record whether this originated within the particular service or 
originated with some private industrial concern. 

General Besric. Right, sir; we understand. 

(The information supplied follows :) 

The requirement for a bomb alarm system was first expressed by the Air 
Force in Operational Support Requirement No. 62, dated March 23, 1955, for the 
development of an atomic strike recording system (ASTREC). The require- 
ment was reiterated in Air Research and Development Command Operational 


‘ 


Requirement No. 59, dated April 18, 1959, which stated that the ASTREC system 
or part thereof will be used to determine the location and damage to areas 
within the ZI or allied territories which may have been attacked. The require- 
ment was confirmed by a Rand study centering on the ability of the United States 
to strike back in the 1950's and early 1960’s. This Rand study resulted in a 
Rand study report, dated February 38, 1958, which confirmed the feasibility of 
a bomb alarm system using known techniques and commercially available equip- 
ment. The February 3, 1958, Rand study resulted in Air Force Operational 
Support Requirement 290, March 14, 1958, which requires a means of automatic 
detection of nuclear explosions and the immediate automatic relay of the detec- 
tion data to control display centers. 

During March 1959, it was determined that the requirements of OSR 290 could 
be met through a leased system. Immediately following this determination the 
Air Force solicited Department of Defense approval which was received May 14, 
1959. On May 21, 1959, a followup letter was received by the Secretary of the 
Air Force trom Dr. York, Director of Defense Research and Engineering which 
requested an expedited program. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this actually going to be of principal benefit from a 
civil defense standpoint ¢ 

General Bestic. It is hard to separate those, sir, because if you are 
sitting as commander in chief of SAC, if you are sitting as commander 
in chief of the Air Defense Command, North American Air Defense 
Command, OCDM, all the gentlemen in those jobs want to know ex- 
actly what the situation is now and not deal with rumors. I think 
we are all brought up in the military to plan as much as we can for 
what we think is going to happen, but we are also brought up to realize 
that no matter how well you plan, you have to face the fog of war. 

Mr. Suerrarp. As I interpret your statement, this gives you no 
warning of attack. It merely gives you the result as the attack is 
consummated and terminated; is that correct? 

General Besric. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Giteorr. If 1 might add this one factor, which has not been ex- 
plored thoroughly. This system gives us a capability, after we know 
the thermonuclear attack has taken place, to redeploy forces. This is 
something that is very important in the followon battle. For example, 
if we have alre: ady taken SAC off the ground and have already received 
the BMEWS and radar warnings, we have to know where to send 
the returning SAC forces. This will give us the kind of information 
we need to redeploy our Air Force to areas not hit. 

Mr. Suerrarp. As I interpret your answer, assuming Los Angeles, 
Calif. was hit, this is merely an indicating factor it has been hit and 
closed to normal military operations. 


TRANSMITTAL OF INFORMATION BY BOMB ALARM SYSTEM 


How is this communication carried from the point of contact to. 
command level? What is the method by which it presents its data? 
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General Besric. The communication is carried over wire lines, which 
may be contained i in cables, microwave, et cetera, any way within the 
Western Union and the American Telephone & Telegraph system. The 
information is presented at these control points by a series of lights, 

Mr. Suerrarp. In that particular field of thinking, if a beer did 

take place in Los Angeles, is it to be assumed you are going to have left 
the ability to transmit the information ? 

General Bzstic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. You ‘figure by the utilization of this process that 
your communications lines are going to be left in status availability 
long enough to transmit because if they were immediately cleaned 
out, wiped out as a result of the impact, whatever it may be, this 
could not be recommunicated to command level; is that correct or in- 
correct ? 

General Brstic. That is correct. The value of this particular de- 
vice is the fact that it will receive the light flash ahead of the shock 
wave and transmit the fact over the existing communications facilities 
before they are destroyed by the bomb blast. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Lipscomb. 


COST OF BOMB ALARM SYSTEM 


Mr. Lipscoms. General, you have given us the proposed cost in 
1961 and the cost in 1960. Do you have the proposed cost for the 
entire system ? 

General Bestic. I will submit that for the record. 

(The information supplied follows:) 

The cost of the Air Force bomb alarm system for a network of slightly more 
than a hundred Zone of Interior detection stations with six display centers is 


estimated as $2 million annually. This includes the lease of the lines, sensors, 
and display systems, as well as maintenance of the entire system. 


DIAPER SERVICE 


Mr. Suepparp. There is a very interesting item appearing on page 
110 of your justifications of $140,000 for diaper service. I assume 
this is a contract service. It seems to me that if you can issue manuals 
on the care and feeding of dogs, you could arrange to instruct medical 
attendants in the care and treatment of baby “bottoms. Any com- 
ment, gentlemen ? 

General Cutten. Yes, sir; the diaper service is a big business with 
us because the baby business is a big business. We have comments 
of a number of our hospital commanders to the effect: that it is defi- 
nitely cheaper in terms of manpower and money to contract for diaper 
service as opposed to the initial investment of buying diapers, having 
them rinsed and cared for by our attendants, and sent to the commer- 
cial laundries where we have our contracts. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If we are going into diaper service, why not bibs? 
There was a factor in the early. stages of our matrimonial concept 
where good wives and assistants, members of the family, took care 
of the little idiosyncrasies of the child. 

General Cutten. They still do, but in the hospital the babies are 
kept in the nursery and attended by our trained attendants. 
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Mr. Suerparp. This particular service is being supplied within the 
hospital area and not in the family concept as such ? 
General Cutten. That is right, sir. It averages out about 1 cent 
per diaper. 
CLASS IV MODIFICATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Suerrarp. General Bennett, as you indicated at page 12 of 
your statement, we have previously had some discussion of the air- 
craft modification program, even though it is not financed with 
operations and maintenance funds. Could you tell us briefly the 
status of the class IV modification program for 1960? 

Colonel Loneacre. I would like to talk on that. I monitor the 
P-180 modification program. The $50 million cut that was levied 
on the program in 1960 has had considerable impact. We had to do 
considerable reprograming and increase some programs and decrease 
some. The impact has amounted, I feel, to a degradation of some 
reliability within some of our systems. We do not modify any more 
for the purpose of increasing maintainability unless it has a significant 
impact In manpower savings. We possibly accept something less than 
optimum life of some of our systems, for example, an alternator. If 
we put a new race bearing in the alternator, it would increase the life 
to perhaps 800 hours from 500 hours, but we have not done it because 
of the critical shortage of funds in the class IV area. 

We look at it a great deal closer now. There has been considerable 
emphasis put upon the class IV program by the Chief of Staff. Very 
senior officers at command level and AMC look at every class TV mod. 
If they cost more than $2,500, only AMC headquarters can approve it. 
Monthly a depot such as Oklahoma City, San Bernardino or Middle- 
town, will come to Headquarters USAF and give a presentation of 
their past activity so the air staff can check every mod that they have 
considered. Weare not exactly happy about the cut, but I think we are 
making progress and living with it. I do not think it is affecting 
significantly our firstline fleet. The overall impact has primarily been 
in the less vital aircraft of the Air Force. 


STATUS OF FISCAL YEAR 1960 CONTRACT MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. General Bennett, the Air Force program presented 
for 1960 indicated a total of $494,472,000 in contract maintenance at 
all levels. One of our colleagues has been advised that this program 
has been reduced to $331 million and that only $108 million had been 
obligated at December 31. What is the current status of your 1960 
program ? q 

Colonel Loneacrer. There was a submission in answer to part of this 
question put in the record about 2 weeks ago. However, I can give you 
the P-431 (depot maintenance) portion which was $318,460,000 of the 
$44,472,000 referred to. The 1960 budget submission for P-431 in- 
cluded requirements for centrally procured material as a reimbursable 
from the “Major procurement” appropriations. The current pro- 
cedure provides for direct funding of centrally procured material by 
the procurement appropriation, which reduced P-431 by about $21 
million. There was about $2 million reprogramed within the Air 
Force. The P-431 contract program now stands at $296 million. As 
of December 31, we had committed $232 million and obligated $188 
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million. This puts us in a better position than we have been pre- 
viously in the committing and obligating of funds. The Air Materiel 
Command _ people concerned with this tell us that they will have 
approximately 95 percent of these funds committed by March 81, 
with about 80 percent obligated and hope to completely obligate all of 
the $296 million by the end of the fiscal year, 


RENTAL OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Suerparp. Of the $10 million in the operation and maintenance 
title for rental of motor vehicles, $6.8 million is in the Air Force 
estimates. Out of this $6.8 million, $5.3 million is for rental of buses 
from other than interagency motor pools. For what purposes are 
buses rented? Give us some representative cost and use figures, 

Colonel Wrrrsropr. The money for rental of buses applies to those 
overseas areas where we must furnish bus transportation for civilians 
on a portal-to-portal basis, which is the local custom in that particular 
country. Take for instance Iceland. Our agreement with Iceland 
provides that we transport the civilian employees from their homes 
to their jobs. The remainder of the bus transportation is for the 
transport of dependent schoolchildren between their homes, and their 
place of schooling. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the extent that portal-to-portal transporta- 
tion is supplied mileagewise’ What distances are actually provided! 
In many instances you have portal-to-portal operations in which you 
find your people living a hundred miles away from the base of opera- 
tions. 

Colonel Wirrsropr. I do not have that information here, sir, but we 
will make an attempt to get it. I donot know just how. 

Mr. Suerparp. Do you have any specific answer / 

Mr. Gitcorr. We do not want to give the impression that this 
portal-to-portal applies to the Air Force personnel. It applies to 
native personnel of the particular country. We are not talking of 
our people being spread far and wide. It is in response to the local 
custom of other nations that we provide transportation from some 
point of residence to the point of work. 

Mr. Suepparp. Hypothetically, you have a group of people, we 
will say, working out of your organization in Pasadena. You have 
a group of scientists there. You pick them up in Pasadena and 
take me ‘m to Edwards, for example. 

Mr. Gitcorr. No, sir; there is no such arrangement made in the 
Zone of Interior. The answer to your previous question is that we 
do not know exactly the distances involved in the foreign countries. 


REMOVAL OF PILOTS FROM FLYING STATUS 


Mr. Sueprarp. The committee examined rather thoroughly last 
year the problems of proficiency flying by officers who by reason of 
age, rating, reliability, flying career future, or for other reasons can 
and should be removed from flying status. In recognition of this 
problem, General White announced to the committee on January 22, 
as shown on page 214 of part 2 of the 1961 hearings, that— 


* * * we are taking off roughly 2,100 officers from flying status as of 2 or 3 
months from now * * * 
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I notice in the Army, Navy, Air Force Journal of February 13 
that the suspensions of these 2,100 officers have been revoked. Con 
you, General Friedman, or colonel, discuss how much flight. pay 
representative 2,100 officers would dr: vw in 1961 and how much O, & M. 
money is involved in giving 2,100 officers the 100-hour annual mini- 
mum flying time? 

General Preston. Mr. Chairman, I am going to have to perform 
the calculations essential to answering that. question. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do it in an approximate manner, and when the 
record comes down you can clarify it. 

General Preston. I do not believe I could hazard a guess at that 
at the moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerparp. Under the circumstances, if you do not have that 
information available, supply it for the record, please. 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


Fuicut Pay ANp O. & M. Costs For 2,107 OFFICERS 


The precise number of officers under discussion in this instance is 2,107. 
This figure includes 264 navigator-observers and 1,843 pilots. The flight pay 
that a representative 2,107 officers would draw in fiscal year 1961 is estimated 
to be $5.7 million. The 264 navigator-observers may be expected to accomplish 
their flying as a byproduct of those aircraft hours flown by the pilots, and, 
accordingly, O. & M. costs are not computed directly against them. It is esti- 
mated that the minimum annual flying time to be accomplished by 1,848 pilots 
in fiseal year 1961 will require support from the O. & M. appropriation amounting 
to $5.4 million. This expenditure cannot be charged solely to the maintenance 
of pilot proficiency, for more than half of the flying involved will comprise dual- 
purpose operations which serve a variety of essential Air Force missions in 
addition to the preservation of proficiency. 


COMMITTEE STUDY OF MISSION SUPPORT FLYING 


Mr. Surepparp. General Preston or General Friedman, the com- 
mittee has had a study made of the mission support flying program. 
The summary statement is already in the record at page 304 of part 2 
of these hearings. Certain questions need to be raised about the 
extent of mission support flying. 

No. 1, what are the total O. & M. obligations for mission support 
aircraft for 1959, 1960, and 1961% Do you have the answers to that 
available at the moment or will you have to supply it? 

General Preston. We do have those available. 

Mr. Gitcorr, Sir, in 1959 the total fund requirement in the opera- 
tion and maintenance appropriation for mission Support aircraft was 
$124,714,000. In fis¢al year 1960 the President’s estimate carried 
$127,088,000. This has subsequently been revised by General Pres- 
ton’s statement today to your committee and it is now $124.5 million. 
The fiscal year 1961 figure, the revised program, is $109.3 million. 
This involves only O. & M. costs in connection with mission support 


aircraft, 
CONTROL OVER MISSION SUPPORT FLYING 


Mr. Suerrarp. The next question under the same subject matter is 
this: How many pilots are engaged in the mission support flying 
program? Our information is that it is 49 percent of your total pilot 
inventory. There seems to be a rather haphazard control or no 
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control over certain flying. For example, at two locations it was Ww 
stated that no consideration was given by general officers to the use | fror 
of commercial transportation. Is this not a violation of Air Force | pur 
Manual 75-1? By that I mean if it actually prevails. Is it a viola- | no « 





tion of the section of that particular manual ? app 

General Preston. I do not know whether it is a violation of that | of $ 
particular section or whether the manual covers that particular sub- I 
ject. I know our policies do cover that subject, and that in laying on | fina 
a particular flight the people in charge must consider the possible G 
alternate means of getting from here to there. wou 





Mr. Suerrarp. I wish as soon as you can that you would check | con 
on this particular aspect of the question. What is the actual control | pur] 


factor and is it being exercised ? the 
Mr. Fioop. Will the chairman yield? sion 
Mr. Suepparp. Yes. trip 
Mr. Fioop. You might suggest a question. You might like it both & 
ways. Ask them to give you a record of commercial flights made G 
between what points by general officers over the period of time with I 
which you are concerned. Ith 
Mr. Suerrarp. Do you have that information so that you can sup- I 
ply it to the committee, broken down as the gentleman requested ¢ ever 


General Preston. I would doubt that we have that information. I | jud 
would undertake to get it and advise you, or insert into the record | one 
whether or not we have been able to compile that information. If we M 
have it we will include it. sum 

Mr. Froop. If the Air Force has kept no record of such flights and abos 
operations, then this would be a good time to suggest that such a flight | que 
list be maintained. the 

Mr. Suepparp. I can only assume, may I say to my colleague from | Tre 
Pennsylvania, that they must obviously have a record in connection | Who 
with the processing and payment of travel requests for commercial | Wou 


flights. expe 
Mr. Frioop. Plus the regular pay. G 
Mr. Suepparp. That is right. sup] 
General Preston. In the answer I gave you, sir, I was responding (" 
to the suggestion that we relate.the numbers of flights between specific In 


points made commercially to those made in military aircraft. I say | thea 


on that score I doubt that we have a record. I believe we do have | ,™ 
records of total activity in commercial and military aircraft. aaa 
Mr. Suepprarp. Off the record. maxi 
(Discussion off the record.) purp 
Mr. Suepparp. This committee will adjourn until 2 o’clock. — 
As 

AFTERNOON SESSION to th 

exter 

USE OF COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTATION M 

Mr. Suerrarp. All right, gentlemen, the committee will come to | isth 
order, and we will resume our hearing. Bas 
Along the line of questioning as of this morning it was stated at | can 
more than one base that— but 
retu 


the majority of Air Force travel is accomplished through utilization of mission | 
support aircraft because money for commercial transportation is limited. gene 
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We have a few specific cases, such as that of a general officer flown 
from MacDill Air Force Base to Washington, D.C., and back for the 
purpose of completing some retirement papers. This was found to be 
no emergency matter and the cost to the Federal Government was 
approximately $1,500 as against a first-class commercial air ticket cost 
of $115. 

I wish you would comment on the apparent lack of operational and 
financial control over mission support flying at this point, if you will. 

General FrrepMan. Sir, I would state generally that we certainly 
would take into account the most economical method by which to 
conduct our travel. We do, however, in using our aircraft for these 
purposes, as opposed to airlines, associate the urgency of the travel, 
the fact that this travel might be conducted in support of other mis- 
sions rather than as travel solely for the purpose of that particular 
trip, constituted training and so forth. 

General Preston, do you want to add anything to that? 

General Preston. No; I think that covers it. 

I do not know that particular instance you cite, Mr. Chairman, and 
I think in view of that I would not be able to add to that. 

I do make the point that General Friedman has touched on, how- 
ever, that the travel should not be judged, the trip should not be 
judged, wholly and solely in the light of the purpose of getting from 
one point to another point. 

Mr. Sueprarp. While you are looking up the subject, which I as- 
sume you will do under the circumstances, find out if passengers were 
aboard the plane, other than the general officer referred to. Fre- 
quently on occasions of that character, there are passengers going to 
the same general destination, or within the same general area, and 
rarely does a plane go with a lot of empty seats if there are people 
who wish to be transported in that general direction. I wish you 
would check that out. If it is an isolated case, of course, it is a rather 
expensive operation. 

General FrrepMan. We will do that, Mr. Chairman, and your 
supposition is certainly correct. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

—_ the — case, one passenger other than the general officer was aboard 

e aircraft. 

The statement made at the bases that “the majority of Air Force travel is 
accomplished through utilization of mission support aircraft, because money for 
commercial transportation is limited,” refers to the accepted policy of making 
maximum use of military flights which are scheduled for valid mission support 
purposes. Varying means of management are exercised to integrate essential 
temporary duty trips with the scheduled flights, effecting economies in locally 
available funds. 

As indicated by the chairman, it is Air Force policy that all travelers going 
to the same general area will be accommodated on mission support flights to the 
extent of available space. 

_ Mr. Suepparp. Another case was brought to our attention and that 
ls the case of a general officer flown in a C—54 from Bolling Air Force 
Base to Milwaukee, Wis., to address a State convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion. The general was listed as a crew member of the aircraft 
but records indicate he did no actual piloting. The aircraft and crew 
returned to Bolling, returning to Milwaukee 2 days later to pick up the 
general and return him to Bolling. The return trip records indicate 
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that the general was to fly as command pilot but actually rode only as 
"a passenger. 

These flights cost the Government approximately $2,900 as opposed 
toa round trip, first class, commercial rate of $86. 

What is the Air Force policy with respect to the use of military 
aircraft to keep speaking engagements, political or otherwise ? 

General Preston. I do not recall a policy, Mr. Chairman, that states 
specifically in terms of purpose of the trip being for speaking engage- 
ments. I do not know that. 

I can comment on other portions of the case at point. 

Mr. Suepparp. Go ahead and make your comment. 

General Preston. A general officer might well be carried as a com- 
mand pilot and hence be listed as a crew member without actually fly- 
ing at thecontrols. That is frequently done. 

‘A command pilot does not fly at the controls while serving as com- 
mand pilot and logging time as command pilot. Many command 
pilots, however, fly as crew members and do fly at the controls. They 
are not, in such a case, carried as command pilots, however. 

Mr. Suerprarp. Gentlemen, this is something picked up by the staff 
in the field investigation and from their report it is clearly indicated. 
On the return trip. records indicate that the general was to fly as 
a command pilot. That is the record or, at least, that is what they 
said the records were. The records indicate that. 

The question is: Was he a flyer in that capacity or not ? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, I am not prepared to speak to the instant 

“ase as covered in this particular report. 

As a matter of fact, I have not had an opportunity to go through 
that report and I would say that undoubtedly the investig: itive group 
has run into certain instances wherein the use of the aircraft might be 
considered questionable. This is certainly not our policy. 

I have indicated previously, the general policy under which aircraft 
will be used for such purposes, to include the purpose of speaking 
engagements. I would like an opportunity to look into this particular 
allegation and comment on it for the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would, General. 

General Frrepman. Thank you, sir. 

(The information supplied follows :) 

In order for a command pilot to log flying time, for pay or other purposes, he 
must be performing at least one of the following duties in a multiengine aircraft: 

(1) Command of the aircraft. 

(2) Decisions of flight plan and weather. 

(3) Supervision, observation, or coordination of the crew. 

(4) Responsible for carrying out the flight mission. 
Command pilot time will not be logged by more than one person in the same 
aircraft for the same time interval, or when flying as first pilot or copilot at the 
controls of the aircraft, or when flying as a passenger. 


There is no differentiation between “peace” and “war time” status for commani 
pilots in respect to the logging of flying time or qualification for hazardous dut 


pay pursuant to Executive Order 10152. For those rated personnel with 2} 


or more years rated service and who are otherwise qualified to receive hazardous 


duty pay, the minimum flight requirements established by Executive Order 10152 | 


August 17, 1950, may be waived. r 
Pertinent sections of AFR 60-2, Annual Flying Requirements, and AFR 60-/, 
Logging Flying Time, have been reprinted below : 


' 
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AIR FORCE POLICY FOR FLYING REQUIREMENTS 


“f. The minimum requirements established by Executive Order 10152, 17 
August 1950, * * * may be waived for rated personnel with 2 or more years of 
rated service. 

“g. Flight pay will be in accordance with AFM 173-20.” 

“4. Pilot Flight Requirements. A minimum of 100 hours and a maximum of 
120 hours pilot time flown as first pilot, first pilot instructor, or copilot, of which: 


a. 20 hours will be instrument flight time, weather or hooded, of which 
10 hours will be flown each 6 months. 

“b. 15 hours will be night flight time, of which 6 hours minimum will be 
flown each 6 months. 

“e, 35 hours minimum will be flown each 6 months. 

“d, At least 50% of each requirement listed above will be as first pilot or 
first pilot instructor at the controls of an aircraft. EXCEPTION: Command 
pilots with 20 or more years rated service may meet the above requirements 
(other than a) when flying as copilot or command pilot.” 

“7, Pilot Examinations. All pilots, senior pilots, and command pilots with 
less than 20 years rated pilot service are required to complete the following 
examinations satisfactorily : 

“a, Within 60 days before their birth dates, qualify for an Air Force Instru- 
nent Certificate (see AFR 60-4). 

“b. Within a period of of 120 to 180 days following birth dates, qualify as 
first pilot in one type military aircraft and complete satisfactorily a written ex- 
amination on the aircraft used in qualification. 

“(1) Written portion of the examination will emphasize, but need not be 
limited to emergency procedures, aircraft operating limitations, and flight char- 
acteristics. 

“(2) Flight check will include, but need not be limited to a demonstration 
of knowledge and skill by the pilot in takeoff and landing techniques, aircraft 
system operations, and preflight and postflight inspections.” 

“11. General Provisions: 

“a. When directed by component Air Force orders, flying time acquired as 
pilot, copilot, navigator, or observer in other than military aircraft may be 
credited 100 percent toward flying requirements and qualification for flying pay. 
Flying time obtained on a voluntary basis, in other than military aircraft pow- 
ered by engines of 450 horsepower or more, may be credited 100 percent toward 
the requirements of this regulation, but will not be appiled toward qualification 
for flying pay.” 

“2. How Flying Time Will Be Logged. Flying time will be logged in accord- 
ance with instructions contained in DD Form 781, “Aircraft Flight Report and 
Maintenance Record”; TO 00—-20A-1: and the following provisions: 

“a. Command Pilot Time—F lying time accomplished by a person holding a cur- 
rently effective command pilot, senior pilot, or pilot rating : 

“(1) May be logged as command pilot time when the person is commanding 
unit operations of two or more aircraft in flight in a crew position that pre- 
cludes logging first pilot time. 

“(2) May be logged as command pilot time when the person holding a cur- 
rently effective command pilot rating is responsible for and is performing at least 
one of the following duties in a multi-engine aircraft : 

“(a) Command of the aircraft. 

“(b) Decisions of flight plan and weather. 

“(¢) Supervision, observation, or coordination of the crew. 

“(d) Responsibility for carrying out the flight mission. ; 

“(3) Will not be logged as command pilot time by more than one person in the 
same aircraft for the same time interval or when flying as first pilot or copilot 
at the controls of the aircraft or when flying as a passenger.” ; 

Speeches and public appearances (not of a political nature) constitute an es- 
sential part of the Air Force program to keep the general public well informed. 
The Director of Information of the Air Force selects and schedules personnel 
to make speeches and appearances. Due to the position of some of the general 
officers selected and the inherent responsibilities associated with these positions, 
transportation is provided for these individuals and their immediate return in 
the event of an emergency, since these individuals are subject to eall at any 
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time. These positions include the Chief of Staff; the Vice Chief of Stafr: 
Commanders in Chief, Strategic Air Command and North American Air De. 
fense Command; Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, Deputy Chiefs of Staff 
and major Air commanders. With respect to other personnel with less respon- 
sibility, an approved speaking engagement is considered a normal part of the 
speaker’s official duties and the means of transportation utilized is determined ip 
accordance with Joint Travel Regulations. This may or may not be military 
air transportation as determined under the provisions of the Joint Travel Regu- 
lations. Additionally, the speaker, if he is a pilot, could use an aircraft as q 
means of transportation if the purpose of the flight was for the attainment of a 
portion of his annual flight requirements. 

A general officer might well be carried as a command pilot and hence be listed 
as a crew member without actually flying at the controls. In order to log con- 
mand pilot time, he cannot by regulation, be at the controls of the aircraft, but 
must be supervising the crews and the conduct of the flight. Many command 
pilots, however, fly as crew members and do fly at the controls. They are, in 
such a case, carried as a regular pilot or copilot and perform regular flight 
duties. 

With respect to the question of, ‘Was he a flyer in that capacity, or not?” the 
individual did not serve as pilot on these flights. The flights in question were 
scheduled to accomplish training of pilot personnel who were qualifying in the 
aircraft. 


COST OF JOINT CIVILIAN ORIENTATION CONFERENCES 


Mr. Sueprarp. In a report prepared for this committee on the 
costs of Joint Civilian Orientation Conferences, the Air Force re- 
ports the cost of aircraft furnished for JCOC No. 28 as $1,519. Is 
this the total cost of operating the two C-131’s and the one C47 
involved ? 

General FrrepMAn. Here, again, Mr. Chairman, I am at a dis- 
advantage. I believe the witnesses are at a disadvantage in that 
we have not had an opportunity to go into the specifics of this report. 
I would suggest that if we could be given the report, those portions 
in which the committee would evidence interest, I will assure you 
that we will- 

Mr. Suepparp. Let me say at this point that I have no authority 
to transmit the report involved to you people for scrutiny purposes. 
That will have to come from a higher authority than that of my 
own. However, the question in and of itself stands for the basic 
inquiry involved and to that degree at least, give us an answer. If 
you want to apply to another source of authority for a copy of the 
report, it is your privilege to do so but I have no authority to say 
that you can have it. 

General FrrepMan. I appreciate that, Mr, Chairman. If the ques- 
tion itself will suffice in the record as you have stated it, we will 
insert a reply to your question far more adequately than we can on 
an extemporaneous basis. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. 

(The information supplied follows :) 





JOINT CIVILIAN ORIENTATION CONFERENCE No. 28 


Air Force scheduling of the two C—131’s and the one C—47 referred to was 
required for the transport of conferees under the Joint Civilian Orientation 
Conference, which is sponsored by the Secretary of Defense. The C-131 air- 
craft flew 30 hours and 50 minutes; the C-47 aircraft flew 18 hours and 30 
minutes. The cost of fuel and oil for this amount of flying is $1,519. Addi- 
tional cost to the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation (covering depot 
and base maintenance) is estimated at $1,850. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sueprarp. The Subcommittee on Military Construction re- 
ceived an annual report on minor construction. This report includes 
minor construction financed from “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriations. 

We will insert the two summary pages in the record at this point. 

(The pages follow :) 


Report of minor construction and. related activities for the period Jan. 1, 1959, to 
June 30, 1959 


{In thousands of dollars] 




















| Construction funds Operation Total 
— sa I NN 
tenance 
funds, Operation 
Major air command Over $25,000 $25,000 construe- | and main- 
$25,000 or less or less tion funds tenance 
funds 
(a) (b) (ce) (d) (e) 
Alaskan Air Command.................... Td iets $108 $430 $108 
Be Tpesees COMMIORG . .n.concscccecsescves 781 $1, 709 70 2, 490 7 
Air Materiel Command..-.....-.----- aioe 191 167 39 358 39 
Air Research and Development Command.- 144 722 104 866 104 
Bir) Pe CORI . coco cccneeneen= 487 255 43 742 43 
eet aac wha eniakan 203 38 9 241 9 
erate nennr En Ce oe esclsdudceenwine bladusbenonen Me ee ccaannd 21 
Continental Air Command.-.-..........-.-.- 33 63 12 96 12 
Headquarters Command..-........-.---.-- 401 32 15 433 15 
Military Air Transpoit Service........--.-- | 618 406 64 1,024 64 
DE EEE WO so eit tennaaenehascsen | 143 168 10 311 10 
Strategic Air Command...............-... 217 3, 066 254 3, 283 254 
TeCUOns Alt NINOS. ...ccndcccnenesence 398 290 101 688 101 
U.S. Air Forces in Europe...............-- 748 1, 036 538 1, 784 538 
U.S. Air Force Security Service. -......-.-.- le tes aenaattasied 116 47 116 47 
TOE cacausvunnddchouncenacseeceeen 4, 794 8, 068 1, 435 12, 862 1, 435 





DEFINITION OF TERMS 








Mr. Sueprarp. Will you define “rehabilitation,” “modification,” 
“major repair,” and “minor construction” as used by the Air Force? 
If these definitions are not the same as those used by the Army and 
the Navy, will you insert their definitions in the record at this point ! 
I do not know whether you know what their definitions are or not. 
General FrrepMan. We certainly have our own, Mr. Chairman, 
and we will make the insertion. If you would like, we could make a 


check with the other services. 


Mr. Suepparp. It might be well to have them prepare comparable 
definitions to be placed at this point in the record. 
request through channels, I would appreciate it very much. 

General FrrepMAN. I will be happy to, sir. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


If you make a 
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Definition of terms as they are used with reference to real property maintenance 
activities 


Air Force Army | Navy 


MAJOR REPAIR 


For repairs required to restore deteriorated | The restoration effort | The Navy does not define this 


real property to an economically usable | which results in | term. The term “repair’’ is 
condition, as distinguished from routine complete overhaul defined as follows: ok Re- 
day-to-day maintenance performed to pre- | or substantial re- pair is the restoration of a facility 
vent damage to or disintegration of real | placement of parts to a condition substantially 
property. Modifications and alterations | as reauired to place equivalent to its original or 
type of work which are directly related a facility in a con- designed capacity and efficiency, 
to and form an integral part of a major dition equivalent to by replacement, overhaul, or 
repairs or rehabilitation project may be the original capacity reprocessing of constituent parts 

included. or efficiency. or materials.”’ 

REHARILITATION 
Synonymous with major repairs, but usually | Action required in | The Navy uses this term in con- 
associated with the reactivation of inac- | bringing an install- nection with the restoration and 
tive installations or the reactivation of ation or facility up improvement of plant, property, 
inactive facilities at active installations. to authorized | or equipment acquired in a run- 
| standards. | down condition or where return- 
ing an inactive facility to active 
use. 
MODIFICATION 

For modification, alteration, relocation, and Alteration, extension, | The Navy does not define this 
improvement projects falling within the | relocation, or term; however, a comparable 
statutory limitations involving buildings, | demolition of a | term “alteration’’ is ‘defined as 
structures, utility plants and systems. | facility. | follows: ‘‘Alteration. Alteration 


is a relocation or rearrangement 
of, or an addition to, or an archi- 
tectural, structural, or other 
change in a facility affecting its 
structural strength, — stability, 
safety, capacity, efficiency, or 
usefulness.” 


MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


For construction of new facilities, extensions | The conversion, ex- Minor construction’? means any 


to existing facilities, conversions that per- | tension, or buildin’ construction (except family hous- 
manently change the purpose for which | project which will | ing) costing $200,000 or_ less, 
the facility was originally constructed or | not exceed $200,000. | which is to be accomplished 
subsequently modified, and acauisition of | under the authority of 10 U.S.C. 
structures authorized in lieu of construc- 2674. The construction may be 
tion, which may be accomplished within | permanent or temporary, and 
the statutory authority currently author- | may include acquisition or con- 
izing this type of construction, and which | struction of new facilities as well 
have not been otherwise authorized by | as conversion, alteration, exten- 
law or included in a pending authorization | sion, relocation, or rearrange- 
bill. Includes all such construction proj- | | ment in existine facilities to 
ects estimated to cost, but not to exceed | enhance structural strength, sta- 
$200,000. | | bility, safety, or usefulness. 





Mr. Suepparp. The report on minor construction indicates that the 
amounts financed from d. & M. funds at Vandenberg Air Force Base 
in 1959 amounted to $69,061. The committee has a report from its 
investigative staff to the effect that by splitting projects, operating 
in increments and otherwise circumventing the law and regulations, 
what was accomplished in minor modifications totaled $3,446,000 and 
by establishing eight separate projects, $89.706 in work was done in 
the rehabilitation of streets. some of which were constructed for less 
than $5,000 and some of which were in new areas, and none of which 
existed prior to the reactivation of the Cook Air Force Base. 

Is that not a rather elastic interpretation of the law and regula- 
tions under which we are all operating at the present time? 

General Frrepman. Mr. Chairman, to speak first generally to the 
splitting of the projects and the dual funding, we have very specific 
instructions which regulate this type of action. It was not the in- 
tent of the Congress in granting minor construction funds to do this, 
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nor was it the intent of the Congress in appropriating O. & M. funds 
for major repairs of the type of work normally performed under 
0. & M. to condone the actions, as alleged. 

You referred to an incident at Vandenberg Air Force Base? 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is correct. 

General FrrepMAN. I can say this: That the matter is currently 
under study and certainly if there has been an abuse of the flexibility 
which is provided us by the Congress, we will take action to correct 
that. In mitigation, perhaps, of the circumstances at Vandenberg 
Air Force Base, I can only say that there is a very unusual circum- 
stance there in that we were getting into an area in which we did not 
have a.good deal of background experience. 

As an example, Mr. Chairman—previously, when we went out and 
procured aircraft, the contractors’ work was finished at the time the 
aircraft rolled out the front door and the Air Force picked up the 
aircraft. That was the end of the contractors’ work for all intent and 
purposes. 

In missiles we are running into an entirely different proposition. 
Actually the contractors move out to the installation with us and go 
through, for a considerable period of time, what we call the installa- 
tion and checkout phase. 

I believe that some of the problem at Vandenberg which the chair- 
man raises here is a result of these contractors having moved out on 
the base. We were committed to housing these people. We had not 
done adequate forward planning and, due to the priority that was 
accorded the particular mission there, we may have gotten out of line. 

As I say, however, this is under advisement now and we will cer- 
tainly take action to preclude recurrence if, in fact, the allegations or 
the initial findings are correct. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. When you do that, I want you also to supply for the 
record the responsible officer in this case. It is my understanding 
that under the construction procedure that authority for that type of 
function does not reside with any command in the field, irrespective 
of the mitigating circumstances. When mitigating circumstances 
prevail in the field, the field is supposed to clear the action with the 
Washington level prior to authorizing expenditures of this type; 
is that correct ? 

General FriepMAN. Your understanding is perfectly correct, sir. 

(The information supplied follows:) 

The Air Force is currently conducting a thorough study of the allegations 
made regarding Vandenberg AFB. For that reason it is not possible to respond 


to the committee’s request at this time. Upon completion of the study, a com- 
plete report will be made to the committee. 


B-47 DISPERSAL 


Mr. Surrrarp. In this morning’s Washington Post, on the first page 
there appeared the following headline: “Air Force Weighs Dispersal 
of Bombers—B-47 Shift to Civil Airports in Missile Threat Con- 
sidered.” 

The item speaks for itself, and the reason I am addressing myself 
to this particular item at the moment is the possibility that this 
dispersal concept would have some effect on the O. & M. require- 
ments under consideration. 
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This is from the testimony of Gen. Thomas D. White, Air Force 
Chief of Staff: 

* * * He said some construction of ramps, taxiways, communications, fuel 
and bomb storage facilities would be necessary at the airports to make the 
plans effective * * * 

If this is being contemplated, it would obviously have some effect 
on the section of the bill we have under consideration. 

Do you know anything about it? Is it something we are talking 
about? Is it assumptive or a basic fact, or just w hat? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, I was at the Preparedness Subcommittee 
hearings when General White mentioned this particular possibility— 
and that is all that was discussed as regards this item. 

In talking about certain alternatives to proceeding to an air alert 
as proposed by General Power, General White indicated there were 
other things that could be done if “push came to shove.” One of 
the things we looked at—as a possibility along with many other 
things we do on a planning basis—was the fact that we might dis- 
perse to certain civilian airports as a protective measure. 

I would like to assure the committee that there are no O. & M. 
funds, construction funds, procurement funds, or otherwise, in this 
budget for this particular purpose. 

Mr. Sueprarp. While they are not in this budget, should this kind 
of an approach become necessary obviously you would have to either 
come up for reprograming or a supplemental to take care of it, 
would you not ? 

General FrrepMan. We certainly would and I do not think we 
would proceed to do so except under extreme emergency conditions. 

Mr. Suepparp. You kind of leave me suspended there. When 
you say “emergency conditions” it is a little difficult for me to under- 
stand. I am not speaking for my colleagues, of course, but what is 
your definition of this term ? 

General FrrepmMan. When I use the term “emergency” I am refer- 
ring to a situation where the world situation is far more embroiled 
than currently, or, as I see it, in the immediate future. 

Mr. Suepparp. It would not be an emergency like the one at 
Vandenberg ? 

General Frrepman. No, sir; it would not. 

Mr. Surpprarp. Questions by the gentleman on my right? 





AIRBORNE ALERT 


Mr. Manon. We have had quite a bit of discussion in Congress, 
the press, and otherwise, over the proposed airborne alert. 

You are familiar with the fact that considerable funds are being 
expended in this current fiscal year in connection with the proposed 
airborne alert. 

You are familiar with the fact that the present budget for fiscal 
year 1961 carries about $85 million looking toward preparation for 
a possible airborne alert. 

We plan to have General Power before the committee to discuss 
this problem. He was before us last year on two occasions and on 
each occasion we discussed, either on or off the record, the pros and 
cons of this matter. 
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COST OF VARIOUS TYPES OF AIRBORNE ALERT 


I wonder if you could prepare for us a statement indicating just 
what the cost would be for the various types of airborne alert which 
have been suggested in public testimony by General Power and others. 

Could you do that, General ? 

General FrrepMan. Very readily. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know how much of this could be put in the 
record, but we want to have it before us so we can make a determina- 
tion on this. 

General Preston. By various types of airborne alert, Mr. Mahon, 
J assume you mean degr ees ? 

Mr. Manon. Degrees of airborne alert, yes. 

(The information supplied follows:) 


TABLE 1.—Present budget provision for airborne alert 


{Million dollars] 














Fiscal year | Fiscal year Total 

1960 1961 | 

| 

see's: 

Resources required: | 

Ot aE” I es Rel ot ena commaiapaeiaee 128. 7 95.8 224.5 
Less available assets _-_-.--- eosin 43.7 35.8 79. 5 
Net procurement (aircraft procurement, AF)----..--..- 85.0 60.0 145.0 


Indoctrination training: 2 
Airoraft procuremene AP iui 3635053. iscal es ucccs TO Ba awe 15.0 








Operation and maintenance, AF _. caste Be Acweia actanetod 25.0 25.0 
DOGG  iinicndbdenddbvatotddaddcancdddadaneisseueue 100.0 85.0 185.0 
——— eS — — ——=— 
Financing: 
New obligational authority: 
Fiscal year 1060 reprogrammed... ..<-~....266.6...c0s. 100.0 |----------2---|------00--0+-- 
Fists BOGE L0G) TMi. oieliecici ec dacadacawabuddhinadkbdes ae CO DP licsctcecwceace 











EIPendi tures; .. ow wecnee sid cgtncnuna tinned cists 20.0 GO ca bcc aecncpeeies 


Provisioning for attaining a minimum capability for airborne alert operations includes related KC-135 
requirements. 

? Fiscal year 1961 indoctrination training in flying airborne alert for which aircraft spares are being pro- 
cured in fiscal year 1960, and for which aviation fuels, base and depot maintenance and support are required 
in fiscal year 1961. 

NOTES 


1. Feasibility testing in fiscal year 1959 was financed through reprograming of $17 million, operation and 
maintenance, AF. Airborne alert continued testing and indoctrination flying of $42.7 million financed 
through reprograming in fiscal year 1960. 

2. Funds are not included for flying an airborne alert. 

8, Annual costs of flying an airborne alert after a minimum capability has been achieved will approxi- 
mate $255 million in addition to present B-52/KC-135 program costs. These cost include aircraft spares 
aviation fuels, base and depot maintenance and support. 
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TABLE 2.—Financing requirements for optimum airborne alert operations phe 
1 
‘(All amounts below are in addition to present budget provision for airborne alert shown with 
in table 1] i 
: os Gi 
Requirements to achieve optimum capability : Million | on 
NN, I ee ciirniinmannaciticichibeieneenetyduntenntseelensaaiabbh $445.7 M 
Ue RII DUSTIN SI i oe chicige Spseb ahreweaeanicniie aces tee 74.3 = 
Doernnon ann maintenance, AW * oo _ 4165 grea 
—tee Can | 
RUIN ead ee erie se wuts ema te aun ed une heed oe Se *S7L6 | stag 
m : == Ect 
Financing : are 
New obligational authority : x 
een eee en ry fe 70.0} ont 
LAT DUI St ee ee sabes ig Dg Seah | he 422.1 and 
Expenditures, Fiscal year 1961 Sate OS a Seti a tS eet kek oe 250. 0 prov 
1 Procurement of aircraft engines and aircraft spares necessary to attain optimum M 
‘capability. 
Augmentation of crews, maintenance and support personnel. app 
* Flying and technical training for personnel augmentation. { 
These amounts represent additive requirements above those included in the fiscal year é 
1961 budget. Application of available assets reduces the total additional fiscal year (yen 
1960-61 requireme nts and new obligational authority by $79.5 million to $492.1. i 
NOTES ( F 
I! 
1. Above amounts are total requirements in addition to fiscal year 1961 budget provision Y 
for a minimum capability to conduct airborne alert operations. G 
2. Annual costs of flying an airborne alert after o ere sapapility has been achieved M 
will approximate $801 million in addition to present B—52/KC-—135 program costs. These ; 
-costs include aircraft spares, personnel augmentation, base and depot maintenance and perl 
support. I 
Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? kno 
Mr. Manon. Yes. the 


Mr. Anprews. General, in estimating the cost of an airborne alert, | wit] 
do you take into consideration the wear and tear on the planes that | side 
are used in the alert ? of : 

General FrrepMan. Not from the standpoint of depreciation of the | fey 
aircraft, but certainly from the standpoint of overhaul of the engines | tod; 


and the aircraft, including replacement of its components. T 
Mr. Anprews. That would be a considerable item ? nin, 
General FrrepMan. It isa considerable item, sir. won 
Mr. OstrertaG. Would the chairman yield ? the 
Mr. Manon. Yes. shor 
Mr. Ostertac. Would it not, Mr. Chairman, be well to have the V 

dispersal alert and various forms of alert, including airborne alert, | min 

involved in this picture of costs? ther 





Mr. Manon. If there is any active plan G 
Mr. Ostertac. Mr. Sheppard developed that General White has} agg, 
already brought into the picture this dispersal alert which is not ex} per 


actly defined as an airborne alert, but another form of alert. our 
Is that not in the picture, General Friedman ? cost 
General FrrepMAn. Only asa probability. Certainly there is noth- | of 
ing from the standpoint of a budget or a specifically programed item. N 
Mr. Ostrertrac. None of them ? cert 
General FrrepMan. I believe, sir, perhaps you are referring to the} ima 
ground alert at one of our bomber bases. evel 
We can include that as a comparative figure. y 


Mr. Manon. I wish you would put in your remarks, at this point i} or « 
the record, if you can, precisely what is in the present budget for the : or d 
airborne alert and precisely what was done in fiscal 1959, if anything, | We 
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with respect to the airborne alert and what is being done in fiscal year 
1960 with respect to the airborne alert, insofar as you reasonably can 
with respect to dollars. 

General FrrepMan. Sir, I can cover this now and then we can add 
on. 

Mr. Manon. My point is, General, I do not care to go into this in 
great detail at the moment, but I want to lay the groundwork so we 
can have this ready when we have General Power before us. At that 
stage, it seems we will have a more meaningful discussion of the impli- 
cations and the pros and cons involved. 

General FrmpMan. We certainly can give you a complete rundown 
on the various levels that have been disc ussed, both by General Power 
and the Air Force and as contained in the budget estimate. We can 
provide classified details for the committee’s use. 

Mr. Manon. We want reference made to the specific titles in the 
appropriation bill where the funds will be required. 

Mr. Fioop. I agree with Mr. Mahon that later on when we have 
General Power I want to develop this at some length. 

How long has General Power been in this job? 

General FrrepMAN. Since 1957. 

General Wesrster. Since July of 1957. 

Mr. Froop. Since July 1957, 3 years ago, which was four fiscal 
periods. 

I went into this question of air alert at some length and I do not 
know if you were here then or not, but some of the older members of 
the committee may remember it. At that time, I was received here 
with great amusement and some annoyance by everybody on that 
side of the table in the Air Force. There was absolutely no planning 
of any kind or description relative to this subject. They had no 
figures. They had no project. They had no nothing, 3 years ago 
today Ly. 

Two years ago we brought this up and they were just then begin- 
ning a very nebulous beginning on a plan. They had no figures 
worthy of the name then, so this is a brand new stunt or concept for 
the Air Force, much later than a lot of the other people thought it 
should have been done. 

When you answer Mr. Mahon’s question, keep these statements in 
mind that I am telling you about. Do not go overboard. I was here 
then. 

General FrrepMan. I can assure you that we will not. I will also 
assure you that, while we do not profess to have 100 percent of the 
perfect. answer today, we do know considerably more than we did in 
our discussions last. year, and I would say that our figures, insofar as 
costing is concerned, are on the order of 95 percent or better—in terms 
of accuracy. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Mahon, if you will yield again, what I am con- 
cerned about is this: General Power is coming up. As you and he can 
imagine, I, at least, am going to go into this at some length. I am sure 
everybody will. 

You have in this budget X-dollars for air alert. What percentage 
or degree, as the word you used a few minutes ago, what percentage 
or degree is something we will know when General Power comes here. 
We want this information from you before he comes here. You have 
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X-dollars now, but what percentage will that give us? What per- 
centage will double that give us? 

We have to take engines, crews, wear and tear, and everything else 
for 2 years in a row now. "When ‘General Power gets here, let us, for 
a change, have some ammunition. We have never been able to get 
any for 3 years. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR IMPLEMENTING AIRBORNE ALERT 


Mr. Manion. I would like to call your attention to section 612, par- 
agraph (b) of the proposed appropri: ition which is a repetition of the 
language in the bill last year and which is as follows: 

Upon determination by the President that such action is necessary, the Secre 
tary of Defense is authorized to provide for the cost of an airborne alert as an 
accepted expense in accordance with the provisions of Revised Statutes 


2732 * * * 


and so forth. 

Actually, you have all the authority you need to begin airborne 
alert at this time, I assume ? 

General FriepMAn, That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

There is one thing that is lacking, however, and that is what inter- 
pretation might be ‘placed on this particular authorization since we 
do not have complete legislative history. This was an insertion, I be- 
lieve, by this committee, during consideration of last year’s appro- 
priation. 

I will be a little more specific as to what IT mean here: 

The question is as to whether or not it was the intent of the con- 
mittee and the Congress to authorize us to enter into and maintain an 
air alert as opposed to providing the wherewithall prior to a decision 
to implement and maintain an air alert. 

The reason I bring this up, sir, is beeanse we had quite a discussion 
before the Senate Appropri iations Committee this morning. We had 
taken the narrower view—that it was intended to be used only when the 
JCS indicated that the situation so warranted that we seek approval 
from the President to actually go into an alert rather than undertak- 
ing actions toward establishing a capability to enter into an alert. 
Therefore, I would respectfully request some further consideration of 
this as to what limitations, if any, were in the minds of the Congress 
at the time they laid out this particular statute. 

Mr. Manon. We have, in an experimental way, what could possibly 
be called at this time an airborne alert. It is not full blown. It 1s 
experimental. 

Nevertheless, it could be called an airborne alert. My off-the-cuff 
opinion is that the proper interpretation of this language is that if 
the President determines that an airborne alert is necessary then he 

can take all the necessary steps by way of buying spare parts and 
providing operation and mé 1intenance, and so forth. 

I believe that this provision of law sprang out of the bill that was 
passed by the Congress in 1906, which gave the Army authority to 
provide forage for animals and food for men without having the 
money in hand. The Army could engage in deficit spending for that 
purpose. 

Tt seems to me that it ought to be reasonably clear, but I can under- 
stand some issues might arise here. 
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General F’rrepMan. We placed the narrower interpretation on it— 
that we build up a capability on the shelf. That capability—limited 
mn degree—was provided in the past budget and it is being requested 
as a. followon in the budget before you. 

Now, if the situation arises whereby the Joint Chiefs, the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Defense, and others decide that it is important 
enough to start implementing, we would finance the operation under 
section 612. 

Mr. Manon. I do not want to foreclose a more careful study of this 
matter by the committee and Congress and, therefore, I will not pursue 
this issue any further here, but is it not true that the Air Force, 
while having the authority to provide an airborne alert, hesitates to 
use other funds that are more or less earmarked for other purposes 4 

Geneal FrrepMan. Beyond the $100 million which we reprogramed, 
Mr. Chairman, you are absolutely correct. It becomes a matter of 
priority in assessing where you can place limited funds. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that probably the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
say, “Sure, an airborne alert seems to be something of considerable 
importance. Now, the Air Force, if it can provide it out of its own 
hide, or from its own funds, can go ahead and provide it, but we do 
not want to approve specific, additional appropriations for an air- 
borne alert.” 

(general Moore, do you have anything to add to that ? 

General Moorr. Otf the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would provide, General Moore, at this 
point in the record, a statement on the position of the Department of 
Defense in this matter. 

General Moore. I will do that, sir. 

(The material referred to follows :) 





It is the view of the Department of Defense that section 612(b) constitutes 
the authority under which the Secretary of Defense, upon determination by the 
President that such action is necessary, may incur deficiencies in any appro- 
priation available to the Department of Defense to finance any or all costs of 
an airborne alert during fiscal year 1960. This would include the authority 
to permit the Department, upon determination by the President that such action 
is necessary, to proceed with the procurement of spare parts and the training of 
additional crews, at any time during the fiscal year for the purpose of preparing 
for a possible airborne alert at a subsequent date. Such authority would, of 
course, be available for fiscal 1961 in the event the language of section 612(by 
is reenacted for fiscal year 1961. 

The Bureau of the Budget concurs in the views of the Department of Defense 
as stated herein. 


Mr. Manon. If vou should utilize operation and maintenance funds 
for an airborne alert, if you should take these funds from other 
sources, yon would have to recoup the funds one way or another? 

General FrrepMan. We certainly would, sir. 


CLOSING OF MALDEN, MO. ATR FORCE BASE 


Mr. Manion. There was some discussion last year with respect to 
the closing of Air Force, Army, and Navy installations. The gentle- 
man from Missouri, Mr. Paul Jones, discussed with me the closing 
of a base in Missouri, called Malden Air Force Base and I promised 
him at the time I would interrogate officials of the Air Force with 
regard to the closing of this base. 
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It was claimed that this base was superior to the other bases and, 
therefore, if closings were to be ordered, Malden should not be closed 
at the time. I believe the Air Force provided me with a statement 
that did not agree with the conclusions of Congressman Jones. [| 
believe that it was said that the base was quite adequate in some re- 
spects, but was not so adequate 1 in other respects. 

Do you remember the issue involving the Malden Air Force Base! 

General Horwoop. Sir, the six bases, of which Malden was one, are 
involved in our primary ‘contract training. They are all good in the 
sense of housing, operations, buildings, control tow ers, and that sort 
of thing. However, Malden was the last of the six scheduled for 
certain runway and ramp improvement and soundproofing associated 
with the T-37 twin jet primary trainer. 

Because of the reducing pilot training rate, we found ourselves 
requiring only five bases and because Malden had not had runway ex- 
pansion and soundproofing associated with the jet operation, it was 
the one we elected to close to prevent additional costs out of O. & M. 
for providing us jet type capability. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, when considered with information previously 
provided. 

Of course, we realize that in many communities there is never a good 
time to close a military installation, but on the other hand we realize 
that at times it is necessary to close military installations. 

Whenever closings are made, they should be made on a rational, 
sound basis. That was the issue involved in the previous discussion 
with the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. Anorews. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Horwoop. The economic impact was considered and, un- 
happily, our six contract primary schools tend to be in very small 
communities, two of them in southwest Georgia; two in Florida, as- 
sociated with very small towns; one in Texas, ‘and one up in Missouri. 

Mr. Anprews. General, are you actually convinced in your own 
mind that this was the lowest priority base under all the circumstances, 
and, since you were making a reduction, that it should have been made 
at Malden? 

General Horwoop. I am absolutely convinced that we made the 
correct decision, sir, but it was based essentially on followon money 
that would have to be spent. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement at this point in the record on the 
follow-on funds required and we will not pursue the issue further at 
this time. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The determination to close Malden Airbase was made after an intense study 
of all factors involved including the fact that the quality of training at all the 
schools is comparable. 

One of the primary factors considered was the impact of the current conver- 
sion from the conventional T-28 trainer to the jet-powered T-37 trainer. In 
addition to increased operating costs, the conversion involves many costly 


changes at each school. Runways, taxiways, parking ramps, fuel storage facili- 
ties, and maintenance and supply facilities must be upgraded. In some instances 
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new facilities must be constructed. Current status of the aircraft conversion 
is as follows: 
Bainbridge Airbase, fully converted. 
Graham Airbase, fully converted. 
Bartow Airbase, fully converted. 
Moore Airbase, conversion begun July 1959. 
Spence Airbase, scheduled to begin March 1960. 
Malden Airbase, no conversion planned. 
Another important factor was the dollar amount of special projects outstand- 
ing to accommodate the phase-in of the T-37 aircraft. 
Malden Airbase, $1,716,000. 
Spence Airbase, $1,427,000. 
Moore Airbase, $1,319,000. 
Graham Airbase, $428,000. 
Bartow Airbase, $263,000. 
Bainbridge Airbase, $128,000. 
A third factor was the condition of academic facilities and the estimated re- 
placement date. 


Academie buildings Classrooms 
“ne pneedcennemmnd iat tl Raila lataieal Replacement 
Base | | required 
Condition | Capac- Condition Num- | 
ity ber | 
| 2 . j 7. t "| t - 
Bainbridge Airbase, Ga_.-- | Good... 425 | Excellent_..-__| 11 | No. 
Bartow Airbase, Fla... .-- Excellent 500 | do | 11 Do 
Graham Airbase, Fla_. | do 455 | do | 13 | Do. 
iia Di eats 4 |f Good 8 iw; lean 
Malden Airbase, Mo-. Fair-.- 480 \\ Fair 4\J ithin 3 years. 
Moore Airbase, Tex. .- | Good. 440 | Excellent 11 | No. 
Spence Airbase, Ga__--.---- 5 ot aA latin ca 480 | Good_.-- 12 | Within 5 years. 





Mr. Anprews. Would the gentleman yield ? 
Mr. Manion. Yes. 


RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF CONTRACT AND SERVICE FLYING SCHOOLS 


Mr. Anprews. General Friedman, in your statement, read by 
Colonel Wittbrodt, on page 13 you said that we now intend to start 
contract operations at one base on October 1, 1960. That is basic 
training. 

Where do you plan to locate that school, at an existing field or a new 
field ? 

General FrrrpMan. At an existing base. Vance Air Force Base is 
the one we have currently under consideration. 

Mr, Anprews. You still do not have any need for this base out there 
that is closed ¢ 

General FrrepMAn. No, sir. 

One is a basic school, Mr. Andrews, and the other is a primary school. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent is a contract-operated basic school 
practical, particularly with reference to the possibility of having to 
expand facilities in the event of mobilization ? 

General Preston. I cannot give you a full answer because I do not 
believe we know yet, but, as I understand the project we are under- 
taking or considering for Vance, it is to determine the answer to that 
Pe of question. We do not have a full answer to it and we do not 
mow. 
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There is a difference of opinion as to how effective a contract- 
operated basic school will be, but personally I think that it will be very 
effective. I think perhaps I have skipped part of your question. 

Mr. Manon. With respect to the mobilization feature in the event 
of mobilization for war, would you be handicapped at a contract-op- 
erated school or not, in your training ? 

General Preston. I do not offhand, Mr. Mahon, conceive how we 
would be particularly handicapped. I would like an opportunity to 
think about that a little more. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Will you put any further reactions you 
have in the record at this point ? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

It is the Air Force opinion that a contract operation in our basic flying training 
program would not prove a handicap in event of mobilization. The Air Force 
does not plan a rapid expansion in the flying training program, in event of mobili- 
zation. (Mobilization requirements are largely fulfilled by trained reservists.) 

It is also believed that employee incidence of ready reservists to be called to 
active military service during a period of mobilization would not be of such 
magnitude as to hamper the operation. In other cases, it is possible that draft 
deferrals would have to be obtained. 

Mr. Stxrs. Will the Chairman yield ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Stes. In the event you were to terminate the basic contract 
training operations, how would you then provide this training? 

General Horwoop. Sir, the whole thing is under study now. 

As a matter of fact, the air staff has not reached a staff position. 
We are hopeful, by the end of the week, to show a series of alterna- 
tives. 

Mr. Stxes. Do I understand that some doubt has arisen on what 
is the proper method of training? 

General Horwoop. It is not exclusively economy in this instance. 
When we move into contracting the basic program, we are finding a 
somewhat more complex aircraft. We are beginning to teach the 
student to fly the aircraft as a military vehicle and, in primary 
school, he is merely learning to fly much as you would in any fixed- 
base commercial operation. 

In the basic operation, on the other hand, we are teaching him, 
as a military officer, to fly an aircraft or to perform a military mis- 
sion. We are a little reluctant to assume that the contractor can 
take that over at this time, and that is one reason we are experiment- 
ing on a single basic school, contractwise. 

The flying instruction at the basic school will be performed by the 
military pilot as opposed to the civilian pilot. 

Mr. Sixers. If this is still under discussion, why are you now decid- 
ing to go into contract support operation as you plan to do in two 
instances ? 

General Hopwoop. We feel, Mr. Sikes, that the time is ripe to 
experiment on one station to develop factors and experiments. This 
is one of the alternatives that are open for such secretarial decision. 

Mr. Sixes. I want to be sure we understand each other. Will you 
differentiate between basic and primary training procedures? 

General FrrepMan. Perhaps I can help, Mr. Sikes. 
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Mr. Sixes. You now have six schools operating 

General FriepMANN. That is right, but going back to your ques- 
tion 

Mr. SuKes. I understood you to say that you have a study now in 
progress to consider whether you will continue to use contract 
training. 

General FrrepMAn. That was only as regards basic flying. We have 
been under a contractor operation in our primary flying for a number 
of years. 

Mr. Srxes. Will that continue? 

General FrrepMan. That will continue, although as General Hop- 
wood is pointing out, there are several alternatives as to how you 
might consider conducting the primary flying in conjunction with 
what you might be doing | over in your basic flying. There may be 
a consolidation of the installations as a specific example. We do not 
know, and this is what General Hopwood and his people are studying 
right now. 

Mr. Manon. Since you do not have anything very definite, you do 
not want to make any commitments for the record which cannot be 
fulfilled. 

I would like for you to place into the record at this point some com- 
parative costs in regard to the Malden Air Force Base that we dis- 
cussed earlier. We have some figures that you provided for us, and 
in cooperation with our staff I wish that you would put appropriate 
information into the record at this point. 

General FrrepMan. We will do that. 

(The information supplied follows:) 





The following tables contain an analysis of certain factors pertinent to the 
operation of Air Force primary flying training schools. 


TaBsLE 1.—Fiscal year 1959 cost of operating Air Force contract primary flying 
training schools 











| | 
Cost item | Bain- Bartow | Graham | Malden | Moore Spence Total 
| bridge 
1, Contract costs: Operating 
UE i. ss Aideties a $4, 120, 848/ $3, 964, 411\$3, 925, 814/$3, 297, 081/$3, 830, 964/$3, 521, 660) $22, 660, 778 
Nonrecurting special proj- | | 
Os a a | 470, » 080) 250, 045 324, 207 88, 263) 364, 403 345, 539) 1, 842, 537 


a pied nichannih 3 : a - |. ao shinai 
4, 590, 928; 4, 214, 456 4, 250, 021] 3, 385, 3) 4, 195, 367| 3, 867, 199) 4, 503, 315 


| 
Subtotal | 

2. Government furnished sup- | 
plies, equipment, avia- | 
tion gas, lubricant fur- | | 
nished the contractor- --- 1, 544, 253) 971, 502) 1,215,024) 611, 925) 758, 635 677, 823} 5, 779, 162 


| | 


| | 
Overall operating cost_- | 6, 135, 181| 5, 185,958) 5, 465,045) 3, 997, 269) 4, 954, 002} 4, 545, 022) 30, 282, 47 


fiscal year 1959: 


| 
| | 

3. Type aircraft used during | | 
| | 














Jet i_. cid T-37) 1-87} T-97|..........| T-S7]_...- plaid anonitl 
cn ee f  T-28] T-28 T-28 T-28| T-28 ye. pia 
Conventional..._.---.-- 1 T-~34) T-34 T-34 T ‘SM T-34 T-34|__.......-- 
4.Total number of hours | 
BOW e do eo, eee | 83,836] 76,238) 82,156 72,085} 76, 916 18, AUG sian wsnabins 
| | | | | 


1The high performance, 2-engine T-37 jet trainer requires additional manpower and facilities as com- 
pared to the T-28. 
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TABLE 2.—Attrition rates at Air Force contract primary training schools from 
inception in fiscal year 1951 through Sept. 80, 1959 


While in primary training While in basic training at other 
locations 
Primary training schools 2 ee aa 


| 


Number Attrition | Number of} Number Attrition 
eliminated rate entries eliminated rate 


| Number of | 
entries 
| 


} 
| Percent Percent 


| 
es 
Bainbridge Airbase, Ga____- 6, 663 | 1,417 21.; 4, 994 328 12.6 
Bartow Airbase, Fla - 6, 898 1,816 26.3 | 4, 849 9.3 
Graham Airbase, Fla_. 7, 192 1, 664 | 23. 5, 324 j 12.3 
Malden Airbase, Mo- 6, 637 | 23. 4,818 i68 13.9 
Moore Airbase, Tex_-_-- 7, 236 1 738 24. 5, 257 513 9.7 
Spence Airbase, Ga. | 6, 887 | 23. 4 5, 036 586 11.6 








TABLE 3.—Fiscal year 1959 attrition rates at Air Force contract primary flying 
training 


While in primary training | While in basic training at other 
locations 


| Number of} Number | Attrition | Number of | Number | Attrition 
entries eliminated | rate entries eliminated rate Bain 

| Barto 

Grahé 
Mald 
Moore 








| 

Percent | 
Bainbridge Airbase, Ga 529 | 15.7 | 
Bartow Airbase, Fla 643 | 26.0 | | 
Graham Airbase, Marianna 
Fla-._- Zhen 57 23.3 | 
Malden Airbase, Mo-___-- 1 626 53 | 24.4 
Moore Airbase, Mission, Tex_| 634 37 | 21.6 | 
Spence Airbase, Ga._.-....--- 633 | 152 | 24.0 
i | 


Spenc 








Note.—The above table covers fiscal year 1959 only. Accordingly, a portion of the entries to basic training 
will have taken primary training during fiscal year 1958 


TABLE 4.— Type and number of aircraft possessed by each Air Force contract primary cuss 
flying training schools during fiscal year 1959 talk 


— cont 


School and type aircraft End End End End fals 
| lst quarter | 2d quarter | 3d quarter | 4th quarter G 
| 


The 
onl; 
M 
the 

G 
sche 
\ 
con 
G 
beer 
\ 
that 
\ 
Stat 


“ 





Bainbridge Airbase, Ga.: 
T-28 : 














- - - — con 
Nore.—Currently, the contract primary schools are converting from the T-28 aircraft to the T-37 jet V 
trainer. Both are used in conjunction with the T-34 aircraft. 
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TaBLE 5.—Flying safety at Air Force contract primary flying training schools during 
fiscal year 1959 





Minor Major Total | Total fly- 
| accidents | accidents | accidents | ing hours 


$$$ - — $$ | - ee 


Bainbridge Air Base, Ga-- 

i 2 OR. ....L.naahadiew sdaaiasmnte amet 
Graham Air Base, Fla 7 

Malden Air Base, Mo.....-..-.-.----.---- 

Moore Air Base, Tex-_._---- 

Spence Air Base, Ga. ..---- 


TaBLE 6.—On-base and off-base housing at Air Force contract primary flying 
training schools 


Family quarters 


Student officer Cadet 


On base 


Off-base 
Ade- adequate 
Condition rac Condition |quate] Inadequate 


Bainbridge Airbase, Ga 308 | Excellent. 
Bartow Airbase, Fla...........] 2% Fair 

jraham Airbase, Fla__-.._---- 32 | Excellent 
Malden Airbase, Mo--. 3: cen iae 
Moore Airbase, Tex. Leas 3 | Excellent_. 


Spence Airbase, Ga | 96 


1 Student officer quarters can house double this number of cadets. 
? Speculative construction to accommodate base personnel. 
iNotin use. Base has no cadets assigned. 


Mr. Suepparp. I would like to ask you this question: In this dis- 
cussion pertaining to the contractual ‘procedures that we have been 
aking about, it should be definitely understood this is not a flying 
contract as such; it is a maintenance contract and there should be no 
false conception about that aspect. 

General FrrepMaAn. There is not, and there was not intended to be. 
That is a contractor-operated school to include the maintenance, not 
only of the aircraft but the facilities. 

Mr. Suepparp. And it has nothing to do with the instruction of 
the pilots other than in maintenance? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir, in the instance of the basic 
school. 

Mr. Surpparp. That is what you are discussing in the contemplated 
contract that has not been issued, as I interpret this letter ? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct. I doubt if the contract has 
been signed as of this date. 

Mr. Suepparp. The letter is dated January 18, and it indicates 
that the contract has not been let as yet. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you tell me what you have reference to in your 
statement on page 13 where you say: 

“We anticipated that in the fiscal year 1961 the Air Force would 
contract support operations at two basic flying schools.” 

What does that mean ? 





General FrrepmMan. At the time that the President’s budget was 
finalized the Air Force had indicated we would go to contract at two 
basic flying schools. 

Mr. Srxes. You do not have any such operation in progress now? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir. In fact, as we have indicated, we have 
suspended all action, even consideration of the second school. We 
will proceed to get some experience at one site to determine where 
we want to go from there, if at all. As I point out later in the state- 
ment, we will require, and have had approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and by the Secretary of Defense, an increase in our civilian 
personnel ceiling in order to continue—as a military operation—one of 
the two schools we had previously had under consideration for 
contract. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there under consideration a proposal to eliminate 
the primary contract training, now being done at some six instal- 
lations ? 

General Horwoop. May I discuss that off the record ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


MISSILE BASES IN SOVIET UNION 


Mr. Srxes. I wish to call attention of the committee to a map which 
appeared in the press yesterday which purports to give the location of 
ballistic missile bases in the Soviet Union and in the satellite countries. 

We have had a lot of discussion, mostly off the record with various 
witnesses from the Department of Defense and the CIA, in regard to 


this problem, and I suggest that we should have additional witnesses 
before us to discuss this matter. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Crosby will see to it that we have appropriate 
witnesses at a later time to discuss this issue. 


IDENTIFICATION OF SATELLITES IN ORBIT 


Mr. Sixes. Now, we frequently find that there appears to be serious 
weaknesses, or disturbing factors, in our defense posture, which we 
did not know existed. 

For instance, there appears to be, according to the press, a satellite 
in orbit which belongs to us which we did not know we had. If we 
cannot find or identify our own satellites in orbit, it leaves me cor- 
siderably disturbed about what we may be able to do with regard to 
other objects in the sky which are not our own. I do not know 
whether there is anyone here prepared to discuss that serious matter 
or not. 

Would you say that we will need other witnesses ? 

General Frrepman. I would say there will perhaps be other wit- 
nesses, and I will arrange that. 


NEUTRAFLUX 


Mr. Srxes. Then there is another dispatch which says: 


A three-star general’s apparent slip of the tongue has disclosed that a small 
atomie explosion can be used to neutralize thermonuclear warheads on ballistic 
missiles. Involved is the principle of neutraflux. 
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I ask the same question with regard to this development, General 
Friedman—is this something that will have to be discussed with wit- 
nesses who are more expert / 

General FrrepmMan. That is right, sir, and I would suggest that par- 
ticular question be discussed with General Schriever and the Research 
and Development people when they are here. I am certain that they 
can respond adequately. 


SOVIET GUIDED MISSILE 


Mr. Srxes. Then there has appeared in the last day or two a state- 
ment that the Soviet Union appears to be adding a fast winged 
cuided missile to its arsenal which has more accuracy than guided 
missiles without wings. Are you an expert on guided missiles with 
wings ? 

General FrrepMan. I hardly am. 

Mr. Srxes. That would come in the same category insofar as wit- 
nesses are concerned. 

General FrrepMan. That would. 


BASIC TRAINING 


Mr. Stxes. Why are you cutting back basic training from 11 weeks 
to8? It has been my thinking that possibly we do not have enough 
training rather than too much. 

General Horwoop. This is one of our efforts to cut down on the 
training load. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this a good thing todo? You people previously have 
leaned in the other direction. 

General Horwoop. We believe so; yes. This is not a complete re- 
duction. Sixty-five percent of the basic trainees proceed to a technical 
training station. We cannot keep them in school over a book over 12 
hours a day. They cannot take it. They do not assimilate. Concur- 
rent with their technical training we carry on what we call the ad- 
vance phase of basic training. The individual actually comes out 
with about as much as he has ever had before. In the case of the 
85 percent who go immediately to various duty stations, it is the re- 
sponsibility of that base commander on receipt of these individuals 
to give additional training. The airmen will have a minimum of 4 
service months before we consider them for any overseas duty. 


TRAINING FOR THOR 


Mr. Sixes. May I ask what is the significance of the reduction 
in costs of support for THOR in the fiscal year 1961 budget? 

General Horwoop. Essentially it is pretty well trained out. As 
you know, the THOR is deployed in England and most of the indi- 
vidual training is now complete. The same tends to hold true to 
several of our own weapons. 


RISE IN COST OF COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Stxes. The cost of commercial communication is up materially, 
up $44.6 million for 1961. This is about double the 1959 costs. What 
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is the future of this picture? Are these costs going to continue to in- 
crease in this very rapid way / 

General FrrepMaAn. I think that we will continue to have increases 
in the area of leased-lines facilities, communications, as we cover them 
in the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you foresee a level off anywhere in the future, and if 
so, where will it be? 

General FrrepmMan. As a guess I would give the period perhaps 
1964-65. 

Mr. Sixes. About what will the costs be at that time / 

General FriepMan. This is a hard one to prognosticate. I would 

say we would probably be up in the area of $400 ‘million or $450 mil- 
lion asa rough guess. That is for all communications. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you, for the record, add to your answer and tell 
why you forecast that substantial increase ? 

General FrrepMan. I certainly will. 

(The requested information follows :) 

An increase in annual commercial costs to a level-off figure of a very approxi- 
mate $450 million by 1965 is forecast. Our rapidly changing force structure 
featuring wide dispersal of our striking forces demand ever increasing reliance 
on secure, positive and instantaneous communications. Major programs which, 
when fully implemented, will generate these increased costs are as follows: Semi- 
automatic ground environment early warning system (SAGE), communications 
in support of the ATLAS, TITAN, and MINUTEMAN programs, Strategic Air 
Command primary alert and positive control systems, ballistic missile early 
warning system (BMEWS) communications in support of intelligence activities, 
and the combat logistics network (COMLOGNET). 

The estimate for fiscal year 1965 contemplates that the Government-owned 
White Alice communications system in Alaska will be sold to a commercial 
company, thereby increasing out-of-pocket cost to the Air Foree. Provision has 
also been made for expenses which will accrue from a recent decision to lease, 
rather than Government operate, intersite communication facilities for ATLAS 
and TITAN ballistic missile bases. 


General Frrepman. Roughly, we are talking about more program 
and not more cost, and improved communications. 


PROBLEMS IN BOMARC TESTING 


Mr. Srxes. The BOMARC costs are continuing to increase. Have 
there been any BOMARC shots in recent w eeks, or any indications 
of future shots which will give us some more encouragement on this 
weapon ? 

General Friepman. We would hope to produce more successful re- 
sults than we have to date on the BOMARC B; however, I think it is 
important to point out that the solid propellant engine, which we are 
using, and which was supposed to give us the most trouble, has per- 
formed satisfactorily on each of the six shots that we have had thus 
far with the BOMARC B. We are certainly concerned about the other 
problems. We are following it very closely. The research people are 
adamant in their prognostication that there is nothing here that is in- 
surmountable, as far as a solution is concerned. 

Mr. Sixes. We have had difficulty with other new weapons and the 
R&D people have surmounted those difficulties. 

General Frrepman. Yes; that is true. Again TI say we see nothing 
here that is impossible of solution. 
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COSTS OF DEW LINE AND WHITE ALICE 


Mr. Sixes. I note that the costs of the DEW line are still increasing 
although the DEW line is being extended. The DEW line and W hite 
Alice have been very costly operations. We have called this to the 
attention of the Air Force ‘previously, 

Has the Air Force been able to institute any savings in the opera- 
tion of the DEW line and of the White Alice installations? 

General FrtepMan. Speaking of the DEW line, I do not believe, 
Mr. Sikes, that I can say that we have been able to institute savings. 
As you have indicated, one of the reasons for the increase is the fact 
that we are expanding from 57 stations. We now include the six on 
the western extension and the four additional coming in in 1961 on 
the eastern section. We have, however, taken a hard look at these con- 
tracts and we think we have them scrubbed down. 

Mr. Sixes. I want you to provide for the record any actual savings 
that have been instituted as a result of that scrutiny in the last year 
or two, and I say this because I recognize that these are costly installa- 
tions inherently. 

It is hard to get away from a high cost of operation. I realize they 
are isolated. It is difficult to get desired personnel to work in such 
locations, yet at the time when I saw these installations I had the 
distinct impression that there was not much of an effort being made 
to save money; that the contractor was operating with a pretty free 
hand insofar as costs were concerned. 

If you people had been able to bring about reductions in operating 
costs | would like to have some illustrations. 

General FriepMan. I will give them. One does come to mind, and 
that is the method of resupply. I know that we have gone into a 
different basis of resupply with the Canadian Government. I know 
there are other things and I would like to expand my statement. 

Mr. Sixes. Has there been any effort to deal with more than one 
contractor? Is there any competitive aspect in any phase of this 
operation ¢ 

General FriepMAn. I think in the terms in which you used “com- 
petitive,” the answer would probably be “No.” 

Mr. Stxes. It is impossible to bring about a competitive angle in 
this matter ¢ 

General FriepMan. I think perhaps General Bestic might respond 
to that. 

Mr. Sixes. If you cannot use competitive bidding in these contracts, 
tell us why you cannot. 

General FriepMan. We will supply an answer. 

(The requested information follows :) 


DEW Line AND WHItEeE ALIcE CONTRACTS 


Competitive procurement action in early 1956 resulted in 4 proposals from 
19 prospective sources solicited for the operation and maintenance of DEW line 
main. The Federal Electric Corp. was selected as the maintenance and operat- 
ing contractor. The other responsive companies considered were Bendix Radio, 
RCA, and the Canadian Marconi Co. 

The Air Force periodically reviews maintenance and operation contracts to 
determine the feasibility of readvertising in order to secure competition. Such 
review has been recently completed for the fiscal year 1961 operation and main- 
tenance of both White Alice and DEW line. As a result, the fiscal year 1961 
maintenance and operation of White Alice is being readvertised. A bidders con- 
ference was held at Elmendorf AFB during the week of February 15-19, 1960. 
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However, the review of the DEW line operation resulted in a decision to ne- 
gotiate solely with FEC for the fiscal year 1961 operation and maintenance of 
DEW line. The principal factors leading to this decision were: 

(a) A physical increase in the size of the DEW line training facility at 
Streator, IlL, would be required to accommodate personnel of any new com- 
pany assuming the operation and maintenance contract during the phase-over 
period from FEC to the new contractor. This expansion would entail addi- 
tional costs to the Government. 

(b) A supplemental agreement was entered into with FEC on January 22, 
1959, providing for replacement, rehabilitation, modification, and/or relocation 
of specific facilities at designated DEW line sites. This work is to be performed 
during the January 22, 1959, to December 31, 1960, time period. Assumption 
by a new contractor of the work in progress by FEC was not considered feasible. 

(c) The work in the progress cited in paragraph. (b) above, and changes 
in logistical and operational procedures made it impossible to prepare work 
statements and property accounts in the great detail required to afford fair 
opportunity to other bidders. 

A maintenance and operating contractor for the Greenland segment of DEW 
line will be on contract by July 1, 1960. It has been found feasible to separate 
the main DEW line operation and maintenance function from that of the 
Greenland segment to an extent which will permit separate contracts. As a 
result the Air Force is soliciting competitive proposals from industry for this 
operation. 

Mr. Srxes. It appears to me there are some areas of these opera- 
tions where competition could be and should be encouraged. 

General Brstic. There is competition that has been effected by 
the project office when they decide a certain project is to be executed. 
They will take a look at the bids, for example, Western Electric, 
which is putting in Dew East or General Electric which is putting 
in Dew Drop or International Telephone & Telegraph in the case 
of the DEW line. 

(Nore: Additional information may be found on p. 622. 


REFORESTATION OF AIR FORCE RESERVATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to ask one final question about reforesta- 
tion of Air Force reservations. I go into this because I am very 
well acquainted with one situation at Eglin Air Force Base where 
you have nearly one-half million acres of land and where there is 
a great need for reforestation which is not being done. There is a 
good reforestation program in progress, good insofar as it goes, but 
it provides only about 10 percent of the reforestation that is actually 
needed. There are many similar illustrations in the Defense Depart- 
ment. My point is that although it would cost the Government 
some additional money to do an adequate job of reforestation, the 
returns to the Government from land which is now to a consider- 
able extent idle could be much greater in the years to come. We 
would also be developing a natural resource. It would be a profit- 
able venture for the Government. 

Is there anyone here who can discuss that problem with me? 

General FrrepmMan. I think that it would be better to discuss that 
at, the time the research and development, test, and evaluation people 
appear before you. 

Mr. Srxes. I realize that this particular base is under “Research 
and development,” but forest replanting is an operation in “Opera- 
tion and management,” it appears to me, rather than a research and 
development job. I wonder who establishes policies, if indeed there 
is a policy established in these matters, or is it left to the individual 
commander to do the best job he can in this? In this particular case 
you have an able commander who is doing everything he can to de- 
velop a better program. 
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General FrrepMAN. It is not a matter of being left to the discretion 
of the commander. Also, I agree it is not a research and development 
activity, as such. It so happens, however, this particular base is under 
the cognizance of the Air Research and Development Command. I 
think that our problem in the Air Force, insofar as an expansion of 
the activity is concerned, is a concern about applying additional dollars 
in the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation associated with the 
research and development program. This is our concern as regards 
expanding it. This is watched over quite carefully. Secretary “Gar- 
lock, I believe, is the person most closely associ: ited with this pro- 
gram. If you would like, I can arrange for him to be here to discuss 
this somewhat further than I would be able to do. 

Mr. Sixes. That isa good suggestion. 


COST OF AVIATION GASOLINE AND JET FUEL 


Mr. Norreti. Mr. Chairman, I believe there is just one question that 
I would like to ask since we will consider the ballistic missile informa- 
tion a little later, and that is, the cost of aviation gasoline. I assume 
that the jet gasoline that you have to use is a lot more costly than the 
traditional gasoline. What is the difference ? 

General FrrepmMan. I am sure you mean the reverse, and I can un- 
derstand the confusion because while the jet fuel does cost less on a 
per gallon basis, there is a much higher consumption in the jet-burn- 
ing aircraft: it gives the appearance of costing more whereas that is 
not actually the case. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you very much. 


REDUCTIONS IN OPERATIONAL BASES 


Mr. Anprews. General Friedman, you stated that you are now oper- 
ating 186 major bases. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, 186 major operational bases. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you plan to close any of them during the next 
fiscal year? 

General FrrepMan. We do have some few closures in mind, nothing 
specific. Projecting into the future for the next 3 or 4 years, it would 
appear we will retrench considerably. 

Mr. Anxprews. You will close some of the 186 major bases? 

General FrrepmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Weaver. Would it be fair to say whenever missile squadrons 
are located in the immediate support of a base that the base would 
most likely fall into that classification ? 

General Frrepman. Where they were usable they would not fall 
into that classification. One of the reasons you do not see more base 
fallouts now is because of the fact in our reduction of some of our 
Wings they are located two per base, and where such reductions are 
made the base is continuing—but at a lower level of activity. 

Mr. Anprews. General, looking over the next 10 years, do you 
foresee the need for additional major airbases as distinguished from 
missile bases? 

General FrrepmMan. Cert: ainly not in numbers. I might envisage, 
even after retrenchment, opening a new base. I have in mind par- 
ticularly when we get into some of our space operations the technical 
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criteria—I know of in one instance—would probably cause us to 
open an installation which is on standby at this time. 

Mr. Anprews. Would that be considered an Air Force base or a 
missile base ? 

General FriepmMan. Well, right now we are studying the possi- 
bility of how much of this would be “blue suit” operations and how 
much might be contract-type operations. I think, however, irre- 
spective of the way it is operated we would term it to be a major 
installation. I have seen some of the forecasts of personnel figures, 
and if they are any criterion then it would be a major base. _ 


INCREASE IN NUMBERS OF FAMILY QUARTERS 


Mr. Anprews. Your family quarters units have gone up consider- 
ably since 1959, from 83,000 to an estimated 115,000-plus in 1961. 

General FrrepMan. Yes; in our operational support program. 

Mr. Anprews. What is your ultimate goal in numbers of quarters? 

General FrrepMan. That is a rather difficult question to answer. 
I would say that we are getting relatively close to where we are 
going, but the picture changes. Our forces and numbers of people 
ure coming down, but our dependent ratios are up and it is pretty 
hard to give you a figure right now, Mr. Andrews, as to what our 
ultimate would be. Also, there are certain criteria used which de- 
termine the numbers of housing units which we might procure. 
We think some of the current regulations are rather restrictive and 
we would like to see them expanded. If we are successful in ex- 
panding the basis on which housing was determined quantitatively, 
we would be considerably off from what we consider to be our goal 
today. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you not consider all these 115,000 units to be 
modern ¢ 

General FrrepMAN. There are some that we would consider to be 
substandard. This would be military construction housing, Lanham 
Act housing and trailers. In addition, we have requested, and we are 
getting approved from time to time, funds with which to proceed to re- 
habilitate some of the Wherry housing to bring them up to standard. 
Other than the relatively few out of that total number that we are 
talking about, we would consider most as being adequate quarters. 
I was referring to the basis of computation as regards who is entitled 
to quarters and not to the adequacy of the individual quarters them- 
selves. 

INCREASE IN DEPENDENT PATIENT LOAD 


Mr. Anprews. I noticed you predict a substantial increase in the 
average daily dependent. patient load in the civilian facilities in the 
fiscal year 1961, the total going from 1,291 to 1,558. What is the 
reason for that? 

General Frrepman. I would like General Cullen to respond to that. 

General CvLLeN. The major reason is the broadened scope of the 
medical care program which went into effect on January 1 of this 
vear. In that broadening there were certain categories of disease 
which were authorized trentment under medical care which had heen 
curtailed in October of 1958. 

Mr. Anprews. What are some of those diseases ? 

General Cutten. Basically plannable surgery; things like gall 
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bladder, hysterectomy, tonsillectomy, varicose veins, that type of sur- 
gery while needed and important to the individual, was not emergency. 
That has been restored. 

Mr. ANprews. And can the dependents of servicemen who are eligi- 
ble for medical care get those types of operations now ? 

General CuLLEN. Yes, beginning the 1st of January of this year. 

Mr. Anprews. Who made that decision ? 

General Cutten. That was made by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Anprews. And that, in your opinion, will contribute to the in- 
crease in the dependent load ? 

General CuLLEN. A contributing factor as the increasing number 
of dependents steadily goes up. 

Mr. Anprews. What rule does the Air Force have with reference 
to treatment in private hospitals for dependents of servicemen? Is it 
the same that the other services have ? 

(eneral CULLEN. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Do they have to get a certificate stating in substance 
that space in a Government hospital is not available? 

General Cutten. A dependent who resides with her husband, or the 
sponsor, must get a certificate stating that the care which she needs, 
or in the instance of a child, he or she needs, is not available, reason- 
ably available, from the Government hospitals; yes. 


PERCENTAGE OF OCCUPANCY IN AIR FORCE HOSPITALS 


Mr. Awprews. What about your hospital load in your service hos- 
pitals?’ What percentage of occupancy did you have during the last 
calendar year ? 

(reneral Cutten. The exact figure I will have to find, sir, but it 
is in the neighborhood of 75 percent, give or take a percent. 

Mr. Anprews. With a 25-percent vacancy, it would seem to me you 
would have plenty of space in there for dependents. 

General Cutzren. No, sir. About 75 percent is the ideal occupancy 
rate, sir. We must have some expansion capability, or some leeway. 

Mr, Anprews. Do you freeze the 25-percent vacancy ? 

General Cutten. No. Sometimes we have 115 or 120 percent, and 
sometimes we have 40 percent, but under our ideal conditions we do 
not have every bed occupied. ; 

Mr. Anprews. If you have a 75-percent occupancy in a hospital 
on your base and the wife of a serviceman needs hospital treatment, 
would she be eligible for treatment in a civilian hospital ? 

General Cutten. It would depend on where those 25 percent of the 
beds were. If they happened to be in the male surgical ward she 
would be eligible to go to a civilian hospital. We crowd them in. 
We may have 15 beds set up in a ward at one time, but under emer- 
gency conditions we might put 18 or 20 in there. 

COMPARATIVE COSTS PER PATIENT-DAY 

Mr. Anprews. I notice that the cost per patient will increase from 
$52.70 to $55.30 per day. , Ls 

General CuttEN. That is the cost per patient-day, which includes 


hospitalization and the physician’s charges. , 
Mr. Anprews. How does this cost compare with the cost that the 


other services pay, if you know ¢ 


51398—60—pt. 4-26 
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General CuLLEN. It is essentially the same. There is a slight 
variation between the Army, the Nav vy, and the Air Force based upon 
past experience, but it is very close and comparable. 

Mr. Anprews. What do you estimate as the patient cost per day in 
your service hospit als? Give me a figure that would be comparable 
to this $55.30 in a civilian hospital. 

General Cutten. I would have to procure the exact figure for the 


Q22 


record, but it is in the neighborhood of $33. 
Costs 


During fiscal year 1959 the average cost of providing inpatient care in Air 
Force hospitals in the United States, excluding Hawaii and Alaska, to all cate. 
gories (i.e., military, dependents) of patients was $29.27 per day. Included in 
this amount is the pay and allowances of military and civilian personnel and all 
other expenses of the day to day operation and maintenance of the hospitals. 
Not included in the above cost is the amortization of the physical plant and 
capital equipment. 

Mr. Osterrac. Does that include all services, surgical and other 
professional services ? 

General Cutten. The $33 cost that I mentioned ? 

Mr. Osterraa. Yes. 

General Cutten. Yes. That includes all the identifiable costs of 
personnel, equipment, supplies, et cetera, including the physician 
salaries. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. 


FIRING DAMAGE TO MISSILE LAUNCH PADS 


Now, General Bennett, on page 10 you stated, “Technical assistance 
and the repair of damage to launch equipment caused by missile 
firings.” 

Can you tell us briefly what damage is done to these pads? 

General Bennerr. When these missiles are fired the heat and the 
exhaust tend to char and burn some of the connections from the pad 
to the missile, and it is a refurbishing job after each and every missile 
is fired. It has taken us in the neighborhood of 2 weeks in some in- 
stances to actually refurbish the pad and get it back into an acceptable 
state for another firing. 

Mr. Anprews. About what does that cost ? 

General Bennerr. I do not have the exact figures, but we can get 
them for the record, I am pretty certain. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Cost OF REFURBISHING MISSILE PADS AT VANDENBERG AIR ForcE BASE 


Each individual firing affects the pad in a different manner and would there- 
fore require different levels of refurbishing depending upon the extent of damage. 

Between August 13 and December 14, 1959, there were seven THOR space and 
Weapon system shots from Vandenberg Air Force Base. It cost approximately 
$79,700 to refurbish the seven pads, or an average cost of approximately $11,400 
per missile. Of the total cost, $48,000 was for materiel and $31,700 for labor. 

On two training firings of the ATLAS missile, it cost $169,000 to refurbish the 
two pads, or an average cost of $84,500 per missile firing. The costs are not 
considered a valid estimate of future requirements since it is anticipated that, 
as the Air Force obtains experience through additional firings, the damage to a 
pad will be reduced with a concomitant decrease in refurbishing costs. 


Mr. Anprews. In other words, every time you fire an ATLAS at 
Canaveral it takes 2 weeks to repair the pad ? 
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General Benner. That is the figure; in this case I was referring to 
training firing at Vandenberg. 

Mr. Froop. What do you do in case the lid goes off? I thought 
that you were going to salvo these pigeons and fire them left and right, 
starboard and port, like a machinegun—Wham! Wham! Wham! 
We have had a long presentation here over a period of 5 years on the 
tremendous advantage of these operational birds of all categories, 
IRBM’s and ICBM’s, and that the damage to the pads would be 
minor, there would not be any important damage to the connections. 
We have spent hours and hours and hours having your long-haired 
jokers tell us that this was not going to happen. Now you come in 
here and say you will push the button and go away for 2 weeks and 
come back and fire another one. Where do I come in? 

General Wesster. Mr. Flood, I do not believe that we are planning 
arefire on all of our ICBM’s. 

Mr. Froop. I do not know. My understanding was that these would 
be fired in certain areas, and I know everybody in this committee has 
asked somebody at least once a year, “Can you use these same facilities 
to fire another one?” And everybody said “Yes,” but nobody said 
“Yes” 2 weeks later. 

General Wesstrer. Yes, we can refire missiles. General Bennett 
was referring to specific experience we had at Vandenberg with train- 
ing firings. If you will remember our planning is to have 10 missiles 
per squadron. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. What damage will the MINUTEMAN do to the 
silo ? 

General Wersrer. I do not believe that I can answer that. 

Mr. Weaver. It was my understanding that some of the additional 
construction costs involved with TITAN and MINUTEMAN are due 
to the fact that they will not be able to refire them. That was pointed 
out tome at the Vandenberg Air Force Base. 

General Wepsrer. Nevertheless, our planning at this time does not 
call for additional missiles to be stocked at the base. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you have to refurbish the pads at Vandenberg 
as you do at Canaveral? 

General Bennerr. Yes. But not to the same extent. The Vanden- 
berg pads are in an operational configuration while at Canaveral we 
have all the test and R. & D. equipment in the pad. 

Mr. Anprews. Would you have to do it at a base where you at- 
tempted to use the same pad the second time ? 

General Bennetr. Wherever they would be fired we would have to 
do it toa different extent for each firing. 

_ Mr. Froop. The damage after firing is not identical. Sometimes 
it is bad and sometimes nothing happens at all. 

General Bennetr. That is true. 

Mr, Froop. T have been out after a shot and they showed me the 
place and there was no problem at all. That was in Canaveral. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all for me. 


HOSPITAL AND HOUSING FOR FAR EAST 


Mr. Suerparp. The gentleman from Pennsylanvia. 
Mr. Fioop. General, do you want. to talk about the need for de- 
pendent Air Force housing at Okinawa? Since you talked about 
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housing here, I am concerned about the serious problem of depend. 
ent housing for Air Force people at Okinawa. 

I am also concerned about the need for an Air Force hospital—] 
have been concerned about that for 5 years and am getting no place— 
at Clark. 

General Frrepman. I can speak to it generally. We would agree 
insofar as housing requirements are concerned we could do a lot 
better in both Okinawa and the Philippines than we have been able 
to do to date. 

Insofar as the hospital at Clark is concerned, the Air Force could 
not agree with you more wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Fioop. Where is that on your priority list ? 

General FrrepMan. Insofar as our construction work is concerned, 
right now it is definitely in our program and we consider it quite 
high on our list. 

Mr. Froop. You mean the hospital at Clark ? 

General FrrepMan. The hospital at Clark. 

Mr. Fioop. What about your dependent housing at Oki? Oki is 
a very important spot. We all know why. If it is important to 
have these men there, it is important to have the dependents there; 
and if it is, what kind of priority are you going to give housing for 
our Air Force people on Oki? 

General Frrepman. I am afraid I have to report that, while we 
consider this a very important item, recreational and housing facilities 
in what we call appropriated housing perforce enjoys a rather low 
priority. 

Mr. Suerrarp. There is no money in this bill for the construction 
to which the gentleman is presently addressing himself. 

General FrrepMan. That is right, sir. Appropriated housing is 
hard to come by. We have been placing our dependence on surplus 
commodity housing and Capehart and Wherry acquisitions. 

Mr. Fioop. Fifty-four weeks there. 

General Frrepman. We would hope to be able to get on with a 
satisfactory housing program soon. 

Mr. Froop. I am always afraid these fellows at the end of the line— 
that you boys and girls around here do not get around to them soon 
enough. That is a hot spot there. T am always concerned about the 
low priority given to these advanced areas on everything. I wonder 
why that is. 

General Frrepman. I would say one of the reasons is that a good 
deal of our considerations are conditioned by the amount of funds 
likely to be available. 

Mr. Froop. But it seems to me, for fellows in a spot like that, 54 
weeks is an awful long time. There are a lot of other places where 
it is half that long that are not as hot as Oki. It does not seem right. 
T do not know the answer, but I want the record to show and these 
fellows out there to know we have some mouthpieces left for them at 
these advanced areas. 


KEY POLICY ISSUES NOW PENDING BEFORE DEPARTMENT SECRETARIES 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sikes asked one of the generals here a question 
a minute ago and the answer was that that is a question which is on 
the Secretary’s desk. 
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Mr. Chairman, I hear that about once every couple of days here 
from all branches of the service. He says it has not been decided 
vet. He did not say how long it was there. I hear that, and so do 
you, periodically, from all branches of the service, both in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the three or four branches. 

For the committee, can you get this from the Secretary of Defense 
and the various Secretaries and the members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in their capacities as Jomt Chiefs and when they wear the other 
hat as CO of the branch? You cannot define what measure of im- 
portance it is, but they should have some idea. How can we find out 
a list of these so-called unportant basic, fundamental questions im- 
portant to this work we are doing, that. are on the desk of all these 
Secretaries, how long they have been there; when do they propose to 
answer them? Can we get some idea of what these very important 
problems are—how they got where they are, how long they have been 
there, and when ean be expect any kind of answer? How far can 
ve go until we get up against this Executive order nonsense? We 
should make a try. I hear it all the time. We do not even know 
what they are. 

Mr. Manon. My only suggestion would be that we might ask them 
io give us a report on basic and important questions whic hare pending 
resolution before their respective departments. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to see that done because here is another in- 
stance today, now. The general does not know any more about it 
than Mr. Sikes does, and that is the end of the discussion. We will 
never hear about it again, maybe. I think the woods are full of them 
down there. I would like to know what the first thousand are. Thank 
you. 

COMPARISON OF CONTRACTS VERSUS IN-HOUSE WORKLOAD 


Mr. Froop. General, two or three of my brothers here skirted 
around this question and I thought they were going to ask it on this 
perennial business of contract hire. We have been “spending and are 
spending and will continue to spend, but let us not go beyond just 
this budget. Let us go back to the beginning of these electronic com- 
munication programs. We are involved in SAGE and DEW line 
and BMEWS and then in the general statement here, the engineering 
type, he came in with a long dissertation upon all of these electronic 
communications developments in this new type of defense. 

We have X number of bodies in blue uniforms for the Air Force. 
I would like to know what part of our n: ational defense effort, which 
has been assigned as the mission of the Air Force, is not being per- 
formed by uniformed personnel at all. What part of the mission of 
the Air Force, of the defense of continental United States, DEW 
line, BMEWS, the whole galaxy of long-haired, flat-heeled com- 
munications electronics gobbledygook what is being done, how much 
hs lave you delegated to c ivilians? How much of our national defense 
Is not going to be performed by Air Force people at all but by a lot 
of civilians under contract who are defending the continental United 
States, for which the Air Force cheerfully takes credit ? 

You are not going to be able to do this now. We might talk about 
ita minute. This is a problem which concerns me more and more. 
We talk about the Air Force budget as X dollars, X hundreds of 
thousands of men in uniform. We have parades. We have a great 
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Air Force. We are going to defend the continental United States 
with the Air Force. That is our mission. 

The fact of the matter is that is not altogether quite true. You 
are running the show, but how many bodies do you have all over con- 
tinental United States and the periphery of this kind of defense under 
what kind of contract? Can you set up a chart for me of some kind? 
You are very good at these charts, I have just seen this new batch, very 
good show, these charts, better than even your good ones, very clear, 
You can put some kind of thing together for me. 

I just want to see what is going on in the defense of this Nation. | 
think Tam going to be surpr ised to see that half of it is going to be 
done by a lot of characters in overalls under contract. 

General Frrepman. I believe we can give you a chart which would 
show on a man-year equivalent work being done under contract As Op- 
posed to work being performed by the military and by our in-house 
civilians, which I think you have to take into account. 

Mr. Fioop. Do not gyp me here on these man-hours. Do not give 
me the air police at the National Airport or MATS terminal worked 
into this whole show. TI leave it to your sound discretion—I have a 
high opinion of your discretion—that you will be fair with me. But 
in this area of ground-to-air defense. this whole area of electronic 
communications and defense, how much is being done by vou and how 
much is being dones by Joe Zilch in overalls all over the woods? 

General Frrepman. T think we can give vou a fair picture on that. 

Mr. Froop. Maybe I am wrong, but T think you are going to be 
surprised. 

General Frirowan. I would not say you are wrong, nor would I 
say that IT would support the alarm which you express, Mr. Flood. 
T think there has been a fairly judicious w eighing here as fo what is 
done by contract and what is done in-house. 

T will say this. however, T believe the matter has been given some 
publicity. The Chief of Staff himself became personally concerned 
with regard to the fact that a good deal of work was being done under 
contract unnecessarily. He has put out some rather specific instrue- 
tions in that regard. 

Mr. Froop. I do not mind the work. If vou are going to put up 4 
communications line from point A to noint B, IT am not talking about 
that so much. How much of this whole Air Force mission is now 

and is going to be run under contract by boys and girls in civilian 
suits while you fellows sit back getting fat and happy running this 
thing? How much of that is going to ) happen, if at all? 

General Frrepman. I think we can give you a very fair picture of 
that. 

Mr. Ostertag. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertac. Do you want to include our Air Force operations 
all over the world ? 

Mr. Froop. T was not thinking of it. If you want to ask for it, that 
is all right. TI was thinking of just continental United States. 

Mr. Osrertac. How are you going to separate continental United 
States out ? 

Mr. Froon. T do not know how. If you cannot separate it, do it 
your way. I do not know if you can. I would prefer just the ZI busi- 
ness and the environs, but if Mr. Ostertag has raised a problem, then 
you do it whatever way you want. Ido not care. 
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General FrrepMANn. Very well, sir. 

(The information supplied follows: i 

The policy of the Air Force is to use contract services only to perform indi- 
rect combat support functions. It is mandatory that in-service personnel be 
used to perform combat and direct combat support functions. Contract services 
are not used in combat functions; however, at times it is necessary to use con- 
tract services under military control in direct combat support functions to sup- 
plement authorized in-service personnel for a minimum period when critical skill 
deficiencies exist. As an example, contract services have been used in SAGE 
power, refrigeration, and computer maintenance fields but are being discon- 
tinued as in-service personnel acquire the technical skill necessary to insure 
continuous efficient operation of these facilities. 

An analysis of the total manpower utilized by the Air Force for fiscal year 
1960 discloses that only 17 percent of the total represents service contracts. 
The following is the man-year utilization of manpower as estimated for fiscal 
year 1960: 825,900 military (exclusive of cadets), or 58 percent of the total; 
961,400 civilians, or 25 percent of the total; and 242,600 contract services com- 
prising 17 percent of the total. Approximately one-third of the man-years rep- 
resented by the contract services are utilized in such functions as depot main- 
tenance, real property maintenance, medical care in non-Air Force facilities, 
and laundry and dry cleaning. 

VD RATE 


Mr. Froop. Following Mr. Andrews’ questions, Doctor, are you 
an M.D. ? 

General CuLLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What isthe VD rate for officers and men by theater ? 

General Cutten. I do not have the slightest idea, Mr. Flood, at 
this time. 

Mr. Fioop. I ask this question of them all about every 3 or 4 years, 
I want a new chart on this. It will amuse you to know that the 
Navy and Army people popped it right off, your opposite numbers. 
That has no significance. 

Anyhow, will you let me have a chart on Air Force uniformed per- 
sonnel, officers and men, VD, ZI and overseas by theaters ? 

General Cutten. I will, if we have that information available. 

Mr. Fioop. If you do not, get it. You should have it. 

General Cutten. I am not sure we continue to get it as we used to 
through routine reporting procedures. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it not strange that you would not have? 

General CuLLEN. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Froop. Why? 

General CuLLEN. Because, from a strictly medical standpoint, we 
are interested in the things primarily that take a man away from duty. 

Mr. Fioop, That does not ? 

General CULLEN. Not often. 

Mr. Froop. No? 

General CuLLEN. Venereal disease, speaking perhaps for myself 
only—that is, as a doctor—is not much of a medical problem any more. 
It is, however, a morals problem and, certainly, from that standpoint, 
an item of real concern. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know. You are the doctor. 

General CuLLEN. From the standpoint of time lost because of dis- 
ease, venereal disease used to be one of the leading causes. Now it 
is one of the very minute causes. 
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Mr. Froop. Then separate and distinct, the Army and the Navy 
being old-fashioned services, they still think it is important. But they 
have not become adult apparently and they are not as advanced as 
you flyboys are in so many things. But in their old-fashioned, quaint 
attitude toward venereal disease and the health of their troops, they 
keep meticulous records on this. I hope if you do not any longer, that 
you might consider it advisable to do it again. At least, this commit- 
tee would like to see it. 

General CuLLEN. We will give it every consideration. 

Mr. Froop. In the ZI and overseas, because that has very important 
reasons. If you cannot think of them, we will not go into it now, 

(The information supplied follows :) 

The incidence rate of venereal disease (new cases) per year per 1,000 average 
strength among USAF military personnel is as follows: 
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The above rates have been developed from reports submitted to Headquarters, 
USAF; however, the statistics available do not provide separate rates for officers 
and airmen, neither are statistics by oversea theaters readily available. 

The incidence rate of venereal disease is of significance primarily from the 
standpoint of its relationship to the moral attitude and level of discipline of our 
military personnel. The rate provides an index to the effectiveness of the Air 
Force programs which are designed to develop the indivftdual responsibility and 
moral fiber of our young men. The low rate of incidence within the Air Force 
and the newly developed methods of treating venereal diseases have combined to 
remove this disease from the list of serious medical treatment problems in our 
service. When considered from the viewpoint of time lost from duty due to ill- 
ness, venereal disease is of much less significance today than it has been in the 
past. This is of course due to our being able to treat the disease on an outpatient 
status as well as the fact that the incidence rate has reduced significantly. 


INCIDENCE OF HEPATITIS 


Mr. Fioop. Are you having any trouble with hepatitis that the 
Navy people are having trouble with all over the world all of a sudden! 

General Cutten. I do not know that we are having any unusual 
trouble. 

Mr. Fioop. They are. 

General Cutten. We always have some trouble. 

Mr. Froop. They are having a lot of trouble, Far East and Mediter- 
ranean. 

General Cutten. I can look into it and give you an answer for the 
record, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. In your case, since so much of your work is done on 
your own bases, I would be curious to find out what a hepatitis score 
card looks like on an Air Force base overseas contrasted to some of the 
other operations, which is so much in the indigenous areas in food and 
water, et cetera. 
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General CuLLEN. We have hepatitis to some degree at all times, but 
whether we are having unusual trouble at the present time, I will have 
to furnish it for the record. 

(The information supplied follows :) 

The Air Force is not experiencing any unusual problem with hepatitis. During 


calendar year 1958 the incidence rate of hepatitis was 0.58 per 1,000 average mili- 


tary strength served in the United States, excluding Hawaii and Alaska. The 
rate for the same period in overseas areas was 2.25. 

A review of the number of new cases reported during the months of November 
and December 1959 and January 1960 indicates that there is no change in the 


rate from the calendar year 1958 rates. 

While the highest possible standards of sanitation are practiced at our instal- 
lations overseas, the incidence of hepatitis is higher in oversea areas. The 
reason for this is that the standards of sanitation are lower in some of the 
countries. Members of the Air Force on leave or on their own time away from 
Air Force installations come in contact with indigenous food, water, and person- 
nel thereby increasing the chances of infection. There is a constant health educa- 
tion program directed at Air Force personnel and their families advising how 
they can reduce their risk of infection. Statistics are not maintained as to the 
causative agent, i.e., water, food, or personnel, of the infection. 


AIRBORNE REFUELING OVER FOREIGN TERRITORY 


Mr. Frioop. General, are you having any discussions or troubles or 
has anybody raised the problem of refueling rights over foreign na- 
tions? 

General Preston. The possibility that we might not be able to get 
refueling rights over foreign nations is one that is always before us. 

Mr. Froop. That is the first question. The second question is: Since 
a lot of people are causing us a lot of trouble about everything lately, 
I just wonder what would hi appen if our bewildered and bewhiskered 
friend in Havana decided we could not have refueling rights some- 
where in the Carib. Is this current? Is anybody saying you can- 
not do it? 

General Preston. I am not aware of any trouble we are having at 
the moment. 

Mr. Froop. Will you have some of your policy people advise you ? 
It might not get to your shop, but it might be operation and mainte- 
nance. Could you have it answered for ‘the record ? 

General Preston. Are you pointing this question at inflight re- 
fueling ? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. What other kind is there? 

General Preston. Ground refueling or fuel procurement. 

Mr. Fioop. I was concerned only with airborne refueling. 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

(The information supplied follows :) 

_ The Air Force is not currently experiencing any trouble with in-flight refuel- 
ing over foreign territories where we have overflight rights. In some instances, 
rights for individual missions must be requested, but these are more for safety 
and for coordination of air traffic control. We are not negotiating for any new 
such rights at the present time. We are not having any difficulties in the air- 
space over international waters in the Caribbean. No one is saying we cannot 
conduct in-flight refueling in this airspace. 
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ANTIAIRCRAFT MISSILES 


Mr. Foon. Is our ground-to-air ack-ack 100 percent guided missile 
now, no barrels, ne guns, no more slingshots ? 

General Preston. I do not know, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. Is that not your shop ? You do not know everything 
in your shop. I understand that. Like a lot of things in my office 
they do not tell me about. 

General Preston. I can answer your latter question. It is not in my 
shop. It isin the Army, I think. 

Mr. Fioop. Do any of the people back here know and would they 
be able to answer it out of the top of their heads? Do not volunteer 
unless you know. 

General Preston. I would say in the Regular Establishment of 
the Army the ack-ack, as you term it, I think you are talking 
about—— . 

Mr. Froop. Antiaircraft. 

General Preston. Nonguided missile, it is all within the Army 
Reserve if there is any that remains. 

Mr. Fioop. The missiles were referred to as being in your shop, 
which is why I asked you. 

General Preston. The ground-to-air missiles under the surveillance 
of my shop would be strictly BOMARC. 

Mr. Froop. That is why I asked. Every time you mention 
BOMARC here, my friend out in left field chortles. BOMARC is 
one of his pet problems. I thought it was mine, but he took it away 
from me on the first bounce. I was going to go into BOMARCG, 
but whenever he is here—and that is all the time—I let him take 
it because he has been riding it a little closer than I have. However, 
we are not going to forget it. 

General Presron. I did not mean to skirt your question, Mr. Flood. 
The term “ack-ack” to me means Army type of antiaircraft artillery. 

Mr. Fioop. I meant any kind of antiaircraft as ack-ack, but now 
do we get rid of the old gun stuff and is it a hundred percent missile 
or are we still pulling those things around on wheels and shooting 
at pigeons with them, the wrong war? 

General Werster. I do not know about the Army, but we do not 
have that type in the Air Force. 


COSTS AT VANDENBERG AIRBASE 


Mr. Foon. Do we have a list of costs on operations at Vandenberg! 
I am intrigued always by the publicity in regard to V andenberg. 
You get the impression that the whole vast complex of the Pacific 
Missile Range is Vandenberg, nothing else on the Pacific coast. I 
am not sure that the public is aware of that, I am not even sure 
the Congress is, but there is quite a good deal to the Pacific Missile 
Range other than V andenberg. You would never know it by reading 
a newspapers. 
I do not hate you for that, as long as they spell the name right. 
What about costs on Vandenberg? I was present at the accouc hement 
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and have watched the baby grow but I have never seen much about 
the way it looks today in dollars. 

We went through Canaveral like a dose of salts four or five times, 
but nobody has ever put a glove on Vandenberg. We may as well 
center some interest on Vandenberg—contracts, people, what com- 
anies—let us give Vandenberg the Canaveral treatment. Oh, what 
4 treatment that was. 

General FrrepmMan. We can and will provide the figures on Vanden- 
berg. The latest figure I have heard for fiscal 1959 is about a $12 
million annual cost. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you have some of your people take a look at what 
we did or what. we were worrying about at Canaveral and set up the 
same kind of show of your own motion before it gets too hot? This 
might be a good prophylactic measure since we got into that subject 
a few minutes ago. We might be able to stop a lot of things at Van- 
denberg that got away from us at Canaveral. 

[have heard nothing about that, nothing has been volunteered, I 
never read anything about it. It might be a good thing to do be- 
cause that other one certainly got away from us. 

General FrrepmMan. We can give you a rundown on that and tell 
you what we put in by way of construction since we have gone in there. 
We can tell you numbers of people involved. 

Mr. Fioop. And the bad things, too. 

General FrrepMan. The chairman referred to a report concerning 
some things that may turn out to be actions less than we would like 
to see. 

Mr. Froop. Nobody knew what we were doing too much at Canav- 
eral. That should no longer happen at V andenber g, at least gener- 
ally. Some of that stuff you will have problems with all the time. 

(The information supplied follows:) 

_ The cost of operations at Vandenberg Air Force Base are summarized to 
indicate total funding by appropriation area, investment costs, contractual serv- 
ices, and personnel population for fiscal year 1959, fiscal year 1960, and fiscal 
year 1961. 

Operating costs 


{In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Appropriation 1959 | 1960 planned 1961 
| estimated 








R.D.T. & E pre ieee ae i $0.2 | $0.3 | $0.3 
Operation and maintenance - - --- 13. 2 | 18.9 26. 5 
ssichadtiaindes Ps ssipstijimtlntascasiiiatinaas 
Total phatase ones th sasces ae ee) ee 13.4 | 19.2 | 26. 8 
Investment costs (cumulative) 
{In millions of dollars] 

. hes Be eae - i 3 - se 

Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Category | 1959 | 1960 planned 1961 

| | estimated 

———_- iain aa oat = 7 | Depa 
I | 

and. . wdndenigsidds Cvwpiiniebasiniegihee eae $1.6 $1.6 | $1.7 
Buildings pada ee Sie hii a ree eae 117.5 158.3 186. 6 
Equipment_..__--_._- Seis man eagok eo oto ac aeeneloce 136.1 | 141.5 123.0 





Total... 255.2} 301.4 | 311.3 
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Contractual services 


[In millions of dollars} 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Type 1959 1960 planned | 1961 
estimated 
Service contracts _ _- $0.3 $0. 2 w 
Instrumentation !_ - é E 1.6 3.0 | 1 
Industrial facilities _ _- ; 1.4 4 4 
RR onan cnx 3. 3 3.9 | 9 


1 Includes communications. 


“Se , 
Personnel population 
l 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 

Service 1959 1960 planned 1961 
estimated 
Air Force__- : es. 10, 591) 13, 2 3)| (14, 538 
Military (average +, S68 6, 362 7,445 
Civilian (aver ive S20) | O48 1, 065 
Contractor (average $903 | 5, 893 | 6, 025 
Py ser eS 208 | 260 48 
Bete ; | 1 | l 36t 

| 

NI cote iain 43 Eo, . ; 10, S00 | 13, 464 15, 319 


HISTORY OF AIR BASES IN MOROCCO 


Mr. Froop. Are we developing any advantages or have we lost 
any with reference to early warning from oversea Air Force oper- 
tions or installations? Was it a problem? Was there any advantage! 
Did we lose anything by closing all these things? Only on that one 
thing, early warning. 

General Frrepman. I would say insofar as the closing of our own 
installations over there, this has had no impact. I think that isa 
fair statement. 

Mr. Froop. I would like a chart set up, now that we are getting 
tossed out of north Africa, it is imminent—I would like a chart on 
the north African show from the time the Air Force took over the 
bases from the engineers. Heavens know nothing ever caused as much 
trouble as the Army Engineer business in north Africa. You were 
not around here then. You would never believe what that was. I 
went over and looked at it. 

After the Air Force got it, let us see what the whole north African 
show cost you from Nouasseur: leave out Wheelus because it is still 
there. I asked the Navy to do it at Lyautey. Include those whistle 
stops back of Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane. Now that we are about 
ready to get out of Morocco, IT would like to see reviewed the Air 
Force Moroccan picture so that he who runs may read, 

Be sure and add your estimate of what we have contributed to the | 
native economy ina round, fat number. 

General Frrepman. We can do that, sir. 

Mr. OstertTaG. You mean in economic aid ? 

Mr. Froop. Dollars. Economic aid might get mixed up with the | 
foreign aid program. Just what did our show do? What did we 
do with this job as distinct from the foreign aid boys? Do not be 
modest. 
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(The information supplied follows :) 


USAF costs in French Morocco through fiscal year 1959 were : 


Mee Mtoe? GONE EPOCUIOD os oo ee ome mca te peamanre $348, 365, 561 

lyegr | Operation and maintenance__-~~----------------------------- 90, 800, 000 

61 Military personnel : 

rated RANE A RIN Ne ot RD a shania saris tee lems erences oh 2 918, 854, 000 

— GE RN nae ea eae anes * 84, 507, 000 
$0.2 UE ster Sn eee eae eincetoda ae aan ee ene eae 523, 672, 561 


1.9 
{ Includes main bases, A.C. & W. sites, and P.O.L. facility. 
—- 2 Represents total pay and allowances earned by military personnel. 
25 Represents actual amount disbursed to military personnel after deducting allotments 
in effect, social security tax, and income withholding tax. 
It is estimated that approximately $385 million of the total amount shown above 
was spent locally and thus contributed, in some manner, to the Moroccan 


economy. 


— SAC DISPERSAL 


'| Mr. FLoop. Is there a SAC dispersal program being discussed be- 


: yond what we have? This is in addition to Mr. Sheppard’s question 
4,58) | onthe newspaper story. Is there scuttlebutt—is there talk other than 
*# | Tom White's story off the cuff the other day? Is there such a thing 
6m | asa SAC dispersal program in the area of talk? 
i General Preston. I think you have in mind dispersal of the medium 
15, 319 force. 
cae Mr. Fioop. I do not know. 
General Presron. I am sure you are aware dispersal of the heavy 
force is proceeding. 
wm | Mr. Fioop. Into the new airbases we have been building in the last 
on. 6 or 5 years, which is a construction program. I am following on the 
ip headline in the Post this morning. Is there a new concept of dis- 
i persal of SAC other than the one we have been working with since 
the war? 
sd General Preston. There is not, tomy knowledge, sir, a new concept 
ne which has been approved. here are new studies underway on fur- 
a ther dispersal of the medium force. 
ting Mr. Froop. SAC is more than a medium force. That is the B-52’s 
y as well. 


the General Preston. To my knowledge, there have been no studies 


ach | Uderway on further dispersal of the heavy force. 
ee Mr. OsTERTAG, Will the gentleman yield ? 
I Mr. Froop. Yes. _ 
Mr. Osrerrac. I might point out that on page 10 of General Fried- 
a man’s statement it says: “Also included in this category are require- 
il ments in support of the SAC dispersal program.” I think that ties in 
tle with this inquiry. ae 
we General FrrepmMan. This is the communications to tie in with the 
Air dispersal contemplated for the heavy bomber dispersal program 
“| Which, as General Preston indicated, was complete. We have follow- 
the | 2 communications. When I say follow-on, I mean the windup of the 
communications system to be compatible with that deployment, Mr. 
Ostertag. That is what I am referring to here. . . 
Mr, OsrertaG. Mr. Flood raised the general question with regard 
the | ‘SAC dispersal and you make reference to it in your statement, and 
we | Certainly there is an association between his inquiry and your refer- 


| ence In your statement. 
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Mr. Fxioop. I would like to find out about these things before my 
hometown paper does, which I read 28 hours later. 

General Presron. Our concept of long standing has been that we 
would go to a single squadron per base for our heavy bombers. We 
have had a precise program toward that objective. We are in the 
middle of that program at the moment. We are proceeding on toward 
an ultimate deployment of one squadron essentially per heavy base, 
one squadron on each heavy base. 

The concept with respect to the medium force has been one wing per 
base. 

Going back to the heavies, I know of no study for further dispersal 
of the heavies. 


MONITORING OF NUCLEAR REACTIONS IN FOREIGN TERRITORIES 


Mr. Fioop. My time is about to expire. All time is about to expire 
for the day. I would like to read a couple of questions into the record 
to which you may supply the answer. If we have a few minutes, I 
would like to have the answer to one of them here. That is on track- 
ing of atomic energy or nuclear power reactions in China or any other 
country. I would lke to know what you hear about search for atomic 
energy explosions in continental China. 

(The information requested is classified and was supplied sepa- 
rately.) 

CLOSING OF OVERSEAS INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. For the record, to be answered, I would like a report on 
the number of Air Force installations of all types and kinds outside 
of the Zone of the Interior that have been closed down in the past 3 
years—place, location, and year. 

“B” of the same chart, how many are left, and where ? 

“C” of the same chart, what do you propose to do with them X years 
ahead, or something like that ? 

(‘The information requested may be found in the appendix, p. 623.) 


TECHNICAL TRAINING PROGRAM 
Mr. Fuioop. What are nontechnical skills contrasted to technical 


skills in the training program ? 
(The information supplied follows :) 


Airman technical skills utilized by the Air Force are categorized by complexity 
into one of three groups: 


Group A—Highly Technical. 
Group B—Techniecal. 
Group C—Semitechnieal. 


There are no “nontechnical” skills identified within Air Force airmen career 
fields. 
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A list of the three categories of career fields is as follows: 
Career 
field No. GROUP A—HIGHLY TECHNICAL 
») Intelligence 


2, Weather 


97 Air traflic control and warning 

% Communications operations 

3) Radio-radar systems 

31 Missile guidance and control systems 
9» Armament systems maintenance 

33 Atomic weapons 

84 Training devices 

» Aircraft and missile accessory maintenance 
143 Aircraft and missile maintenance 

44 Munitions and weapons maintenance 
75 Education and training 


GROUP B—TECHNICAL 
2? Photomapping 
36 Wire maintenance 
4) Intricate equipment maintenance 
45 Production control 
338 Metal working 
65> Procurement 
67 Accounting and finance and auditing 
6S Statistical analysis data processing and programing 
i? Administrative 
2 Information services 
i} Personnel 
2 Special investigations 
90 Medical 
92 Aircrew protection 
9S Dental 
GROUP C——SEMITECHNICAL 
Photographic 
47 Motor vehicle maintenance 
o» Construction 
o 6 Utilities 
oi 6Fire protection 
oS Fabric, leather, and rubber 
o Marine 
60 Transportation 
62 Food service 
64 Supply 
‘(1 Printing 
74 Special services 
76 Band 
i7 Air police 


In the professional education program for officers, the technical and nontechni 
cal career areas for which training is given are as follows: 


TECHNICAL SKILLS NONTECHNICAL SKILLS 
Scientific Security 
Research and development engineering Administrative 
Civil engineering Comptroller 


Electrical and maintenance engineering Materiel 
PROGRESS OF AIRCRAFT TRAINING 
Mr. Fioop. I would like a chart showing progress of different types 


of aircraft for pilot training for 3 years, including the MATS training 
and support training. 
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(The information supplied follows :) 


The following chart depicts the various training courses available and aircraft 
utilized in training pilots from the time of entry into primary flying training 
until eligibility for assignment in a strategic, tactical, air defense or support unit: 


Aircraft utilized 








Pilot training | Fiscal year 1959 Fiseal year 1960 Fiscal year 1961 
Primary pilot training - | T-34_- | T-34 | T-34. 
| T-28 (phasing out) | T-28 (phases out 
June 30, 1960). 
T-37 (phasing in) - -- T-37 (phasing in) - -- T-37. 
Basic pilot training - - T-33_. --| T-83.. T-33. T-38 (initial in. 


| troduction asreplace- 
| ment for T-33). 


Interceptor training __- F-86L..- F-86L | F-86L (phasing ont), 
F-102 (replacing the 

| F-86L). 
Basic instructor training T-33.. T-33.. s T-33. 'T-38 (initial in- 


| troduction as replace- 
} ment for 'T-33). 





Helicopter training-_---- H-19B_. | H-19B_. | H-19B. 
| H-21B | H-21B H-21B. 
Medium bomber combat Crew | B-47, RB-47 | B-+47, RB-47 B+47, RB'-47. 


Training Schools. 


| | | 
Heavy Bomber Combat Crew | B-52 | B-52 | B-82. 
Training School | | 
Jet lanker Combat Crew | KC-135_. | KC-135_- | KC-135, 
Training School | | | 
KC-97 Tanker Combat Crew | KC-97 | KC-97 | KC-97. 
Training School 
Advanced Flying Schoo! F-100C, D, F.. | F-12000. D, F... | F 100C, D, F. 
F-100 combat crew training F-100D, F F-100D, F__. F-100D, F, 
F-105 combat crew training | F-105. 
MATS Transitional Training | C-97 (phased out 
Unit. June 30, 1959). 
C-124_. C-124__- | C-124. 
} C-118_. C-118 C-118, 
W B-50 W B-50_- W B-50. 
SA-16. | 


SA-16 (phased out 
April 1960). 


FAA-AIR FORCE RELATIONSHIP IN AIR SAFETY AT HIGH ALTITUDES 


Mr. Fioop. I would like some comments as to the relationships and 
the cooperation and compatibility, and so on, between the FAA people 
and Air Force people in whatever areas their paths cross, with par- 
ticular reference to the increasing problems of the jet age, and so on, 
at the high altitudes, including safety measures beyond 40,000. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


The Air Force and FAA are actively cooperating in many projects, which 
are intended to assist in solving the problems of providing increased safety for 
jet aircraft at high altitudes. 

Integration of air defense and air traffic control is a very active project with 
several simultaneous tasks underway. For example: 

A. Joint use is being made of or planned for 26 military and 13 FAA radar 
facilities to provide radar air traftic control and radar advisory service for 
both conventional and jet air traffic through fiscal year 1960. Beyond fiscal 
year 1960, five additional long-range military radar are planned for joint USAF- 
FAA use. FAA is also developing an implementation plan for providing SAC 
aircraft radar advisory service through use of manual radar facilities in areas 
not programed for early conversion to SAGE. 

B. Plans are underway for collocation of air traffic control high altitude 
en route functions at programed air defense SAGE super combat centers. A test 
program is scheduled to start in March 1960 to enable FAA to test requirements 
to provide SAC tactical aircraft air traffic control radar advisory service using 
existing SAGE facilities in the Chicago-Detroit areas. The results of this test 
should further assist FAA in developing facility requirements for expansion of 
this service to other users. 
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C. Research-development and implementation programs for the common air 
traffic control system are now the responsibility of FAA. The Air Force is 
assisting FAA in acceleration of joint research and development efforts in: 

Collision warning and avoidance devices. 
Traffic flow control and scheduling devices. 
Automatic landing systems. 

Airport surface detection equipment. 
Aviation weather. 

Secondary radar beacon system. 
Altimetry. 

PD. A cooperative project undertaken by FAA and the military services for 
the development of procedural or area means of providing traffic control services 
and increased services for supersonic operations. 

The above programs and projects are not limited with respect to altitudes 
or types of aircraft, but are intended to increase safety while providing airspace 
required for all of the various operators. 


REQUISITION PROCEDURE 


Mr. Fioop. I would like you to outline for us—take one item—the 
requisition procedure through the ZI and the requisition procedure 
for overseas. Just take us through the steps of a program. You 
refer here to requisitions and the methods of requisitions in the ZI. 
Take me through one in each theater. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


The following reflects the step-by-step procedure for requisitioning a cylinder 
assembly—aileron power control for an F/RF-101 aircraft. 

The first example indicates requisitioning procedure from an oversea base, 
Laon Air Force Base, France. 

1. Using activity requests the item from the base supply activity by telephone 
orin writing. 

2. Base supply activity furnishes the item from base stocks, if available. 

3. If not available the base supply activity prepares a requisition to be elec- 
trically transmitted by teletype or through the transceiver network to the inven- 
tory manager at the Ogden air materiel area, Hill Air Force Base, Utah, the 
supplying depot. 

1. The requisition is edited at the depot for accuracy, puncheards are pre 
pared in the electrical accounting machine activity then processed through the 
document control and property accounting activities to determine the avail- 
ability of the stock and the requisitioning base is advised through the trans- 
ceiver system that shipment will be accomplished. 

5. A copy of the requisition is forwarded to the warehouse for stock selection, 
packing, and crating and preparation for shipment. 

6. Shipment is transported from the depot to the Z/I MATS aerial port of 
embarkation by high-speed transportation (logistic air or truck). 

7. Shipment is transported by air from the MATS Z/I aerial port of embarka- 
tion to the MATS overseas terminal at Chateauroux Air Force Base in France, 

8. Shipment is made from the MATS overseas terminal at Chateauroux Air 
Force Base by truck to the Laon Air Force Base in France. 

The second example indicates requisitioning procedure from a zone of interior 
base, Malmstrom Air Force Base, Mont. 

1. Using activity requests the item from the base supply activity in writing 
or by telephone. 

2. Buse supply activity furnishes the item from base stocks, if available. 

5. If not available the base supply activity prepares a requisition to be elec- 
trically transmitted by teletype or through the transceiver network to the 
inventory manager at the Ogden air materiel area, Hill Air Force Base, Utah, 
the supplying depot. 

4. The requisition is edited at the depot for accuracy, puncheards are pre- 
pared in the electrical accounting machine activity then processed through the 
document control and property accounting activities to determine the avail- 
ability of the stocks and the requisitioning base is advised through the transceiver 
System that shipment will be accomplished. 
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5. A copy of the requisition is forwarded to the warehouse for stock selection, 
packing, and crating and preparation for shipment. 

6. Shipment is transported from the depot to the base by high-speed trans- 
portation (logistics air or truck). 


SERVICE ACADEMIES COMPARATIVE COST 


Mr. Foon. I want your chart in one of the statements here on the 
cost per head at the Air Force Academy to include the same thing for 
Annapolis and West Point, either in the same chart or as an appendix 
to the chart. 

Mr. Sueprparp. It is already in the record. 

Mr. F.oop. It is in the record under a separate heading. I want it 
as an appendix to the Air Force. It is under Army and Navy, and 
my problem is when you look at one of those, you do not look in the 
other place. When I come to Air Force, I want to see your opposite 
numbers beneath them. 

Mr. Suepparp. No objection. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


> 


Comparative cost per cadet man-year at the 3 service Academies 


Sa = 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


Fiscal year 











1959 1960 1961 
—— _ — ane ——| eaten on anions SS 
OID Re ee ere eh ReneS oe A aes aboot hh ee $11, 264 | $11, 730 $11, 680 
Re ha 7, 598 | 7, 664 7, 466 
Air Force____- an SA Att OEE SIE eee oa a 25, 820 | 19, 862 17, 258 


The above costs include all funds for the operation and maintenance of each 
academy, the pay and allowances of all military personnel assigned to duty 
at each academy, and the pay and allowances of the cadets. 

The Air Force Academy will not reach the total cadet authorization of 2,536 
until 1963. It is currently estimated that when full strength is reached, the 
level-off cost per cadet man-year will be between $12,000 and $13,000, for 
cadets taking pilot indoctrination training. The cost per cadet per man-year will 
be somewhat lower for the cadets not authorized to fly. 


HIGH PERFORMANCE ATRCRAFT 


Mr. Fioop. On page 2 you refer to the series of aircraft which we 
will now have ahead: B-58, B-52, KC-135, F-105, and F-106. You 
say it calls for an increase of $50.8 million. We are in the Century 
class. We used to get these years ago, but I have never seen since 
we have entered the Centur y class, and especially these hot Centuries, 
the upper numbers, this kind of material. I would like to see some 
kind of chart, General, on these high-performance aircraft, bombers 
and fighters, on this question of why that cost would go up on these 
partic ular birds, including the new tanker. Forget the contrast with 
the old ones. I do not care anything about all that work we did for 
the last 20 years. Forget about that. I have never seen an interesting 
presentation on these new Centuries, the new B-52’s up through the @’s 
and this new hot tanker. It should look interesting. 

(The information is classified and has been supplied the committee.) 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, that is all. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 
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Tuespay, Frsruary 16, 1960. 


Mr. Surprparp. All right, gentlemen, the committee will come to 
order. The Chair recognizes the distinguished gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Osrertac. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 


COMPARISON OF 1960 AND 1961 BUDGETS 


General Friedman, in your statement with regard to the operation 
and maintenance, I note th: at you point out that the current budget 
calls for an obligation of $4,282 million compared with $4,174 million 
for fiscal 1960. Is that correct ? 

General FrrepMAN. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. To my mind, that is not a very substantial increase 
in light of increased costs of one kind or another. However, I would 
like to get a clear picture of the difference between 1960 and 1961 
budgets. I believe one of the added costs this year, comparatively 
speaking, is that of the growth and expansion in air defense or warn- 
ingsystems; is that correct ¢ 

(ieneral FrrepMAN. That is one of the things. 

Mr. Osrerrac. If that is so, there must be some decrease in certain 
areas. I believe fuel and items such as that are on the decline. 

General FrrepMAN. That is correct, sir. There are two major areas 
of offset. One, of course, is in the reduction of our civilian personnel 
from a man-vear figure of some 333,000 in fiscal year 1960 to 325,000 
in fiscal year 1961, which accounts for approximately $36.4 million. 
The other general area of decrease derives from the changes-in-force 
structure and aircraft inventory reductions. That would approximate 
872.8 nillion. The total of the decreases, those which we can re: idily 
identify, would approximate $109 million. 

I can very readily supply for the record a more detailed break of the 
additions and deletions by budget. program, if you would like to have 
me do that, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. If it would clear the picture a little more, I believe 
it would be advisable. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


Increases and decreases 


[In thousands] 





New obliga- New obliga- 

} tional au- tional au- 

thority, Deductions Additions thority, 

fiscal year fiscal year 

1960 1961 

P-410 $515, 514 $68, 593 $41, 221 $488, 142 
P-430 1, 517, 215 29, 646 82, 952 1, 570, 52) 
P-440 : 487 2, 346 355, 721 
P-450) 28, 341 60, 971 1, 405, 400 
P-470 5 558 5, 597 140, 374 
P-4x0 275, 351 13, 012 | 54, 603 316, 942 
P~490 4, 900 4 4 4, 900 
Tota A eS a eS 4, 174, 947 140, 641 247, 694 4, 282, 000 
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P-410—Aircraft fuel and oil 
Decreases: 




















Dents Moor amen Warren ok th eke eie 

Oe URN ti gh as ae 5 secensinsighas sdcapaeuse adroupels 17, 52 
DROS NN cis pee itssde mne een ea 939 
repre “SMC OAL 0 D8 9 8 Bi ed ee i eects 68, 598 

Increases: 
Greater number of hours flown on higher performance aircraft____- 40, 570 
a ae ee ree i ee 651 
eeemnmrmnmmerenesneae st 200d I eh LN Kobe ww Joes 

Program 430—Logistical support 

Decreases : 
Logistic facility phase-down_________- a et oe eh Ee 
man IRS > 98 ee os ts Boh he wack eee 7,70 
SAC indoctrination_________ pied Bett cantina wWemeeme runes 7, 250 
SI ae carers iaiasiaaea cacat aie aasaceciis spo 29, 646 

Increases : 
Lgistic transportation__- md sa Rae tata eat re 5, 600 
TR NINN ioe ca eesnccins pe ta s ee 
Health insurance (new require me nt) ). pies st ol ei TUaR eae a cane 8, 600) 
For higher performance aircraft_______~_- A Bh ees ie 31, 952 
PAGO medtirement.. os... 2... eae. aud pe ee 6, 000 
DEW-line requirement___ 5 eh) musta, is 4, 900) 

Installation of communication-elec tronic s equipment other thi in 
missiles or DEW line_- wa 10, 100 
Electrical data-processing equipment increases- _ 2, 700 
Total increases__......_ - q — erent = 82, 952 
Program 440—Training 

Decreases: Supplies and direct school costs_- aoa ; = $487 

Increases : 
Furniture and housing__-~-~~-- 9 Ae) . | , 403 
Health insurance____- : 4 1, 48 
Total increases__ eecewene ne a SE SA cero 7 2, 346 

Program 450—Base operation 

Decreases: 
Inactivation and reduced activities of operational bases and units___ $18, 83 
Contract technical services oo Bes aca EL Sl rn 5, 742 
Airlift (MATS-industrial fund) -—------~-~- ree ie ate . . a0 
RANE PRR crete tes Sh ed ee ee 
Total decreases___________— meet 8 2p ee 

Increases : 
Health insurance. ._..._.............- eat ak crete __ 4,10 
Missile support__-------- ane aes a 
Dew line support es ns bs. hy . Ba 
Electrical accounting machine rental___ ae ; ‘ et 4, 10 
Mater reneirs...= 2c. oe pei ere Dene a Bieter ter _ 5,1 
BMEWS ------ ee ee) ees ee ee eee ee - 24, 161 
SAGD _.. eee ee ae Bee ee ae LS oe SE : __ 10,570 
Other special projects_____-- yea clea See hia cates aie _.. 1,98 
CS SEE ae eee ee ee ee oes gee 
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Program 470—Medical support 


Decrease: Medical administration and supplies_-.-------------------- $558 
Increases : 
Care of dependents in civilian facilities___..___.........-..-..-~-. 4, 064 
Major repairs of medical facilities___._-~- Se CR cae eater eta aa core 779 
RRS, MERI can et caatecinircner an erence ho ee oe dad 366 
Training, printing, and contractual services__.__..__-_------------- 388 
Total. iPORM.... «Us... meicnmebeedin Geen aad eee 5, 597 


Program 480—Servicewide support 


Decreases : 
Leased communications for manual direction and control centers of 


the aireraft control and warning network___-------------------- $4, 308 
Cammamd seminintretion... «665 ccc cnccecccucumnmepeeetend 8, 704 
Total decreases____------ ATE EE RE Ss ee ee 8 Eee ee ee ee 13, 012 
Increases : 
Heaith insurance... <1. 266... samen measan<e=n Si cece 1, 000 
Leased commercial communications for SAGB__------------------- 26, 731 
Leased commercial communications for BMEWS-_----------------- 9, 714 
Leased command communications logistic network__-------------- 4,101 
Air Command ‘RetwWOtn . onc eee oat dete nen esa eens aienss 3, 61% 
Other leased communication systems_—_..------.---+---------------- 5, 665 
Oe Is a saeco awn wager etcetera 3, 779 
Withel inpregees:... og cect ee etuateenbeneedatvedeeenewe D4, 603 
Program 490—Contingencies 
Decrease’ Srpcial) exnenne@. ooo 55 oc us ee enn ct eee seca eee $4 
amelie: Currontewnenies . oo a LAU LS a el ee. 4 


Mr. Osrerrac. The point is, however, there are some increases but, 
by the same token, there are some decreases- 

General FriepMan. That is mght, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Which has made it possible for you to maintain a 

more or less stable leveling off O. & M. budget. 
General FriepMan. You are absolutely right, Mr. Ostertag. Also, 
in addition to the identification of specilic items, I think, as a matter 
of philosophy, it is important to note that we set out to develop what 
we felt would be a rounded program by holding our operating ex- 
penses—I am talking there of O. & M. and military personnel—to an 
absolute minimum level, recognizing that there were price increases 
and certain program expansions, as you point out, particularly in the 
area of our ground environment, which would have to be offset. 

We feel as though we are additionally undertaking quite a job of 
hanaging this program under the $4,282 million requested. 

Mr, Osrerrac. Would it not show that in the area of increases, 
Warning costs are up, as are costs of missile support and aircraft 
support, but by the same token you have decreases in inventory of 
urcraft. " 

Greneral FrrepMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Osrerrac. And civilian personnel. Why is aircraft support, 
on the one hand, higher, and inventory of aircraft lower? How does 
that dovetail ? ; | 

General Frrepman. I would attribute that to the increased com- 
plexity of the aircraft, numbers of man-hours to maintain the lower 
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inventory—in terms of more complex equipment. That would be the 
basic reason for not seeing a greater decrease or a significant decrease 
in our aircraft support figures. 

I am speaking here in the area of depot maintenance. I believe in 
the hours of direct support, such as in our flying-hour program, the 
support of that program does reflect a decrease in inventory even 
though we have some higher fuel burners. We are reducing from, 

requirement in fiscal year 1960 of some $515 million to $488 million 
in fiscal year 1961 asa specificexample. That is in NOA, sir. 


DISPOSAL OF OBSOLETE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Osrertac. Does your statement show the comparative inven- 
tories by years? 

General Frrepman. I believe Gener al Preston has a breakout of the 
inventories in his statement. If that is not clear, we can extend that 
beyond the 3-year period. 

Mr. Ostertac. What happens, General, to the aircraft that ar 
taken out of the inventory ? 

General Preston. Some of those aircraft, of course, go into the 
military aid program. Some of them are reclaimed. That is, their 
parts and everything usable are taken off of them and put back into 
our parts inventory. Of course, some of them are still carried in 
our inventory, although they go out of the Regular Establishment and 
go into the Air Nat ional Guard and Reserve program. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Osrerraa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Your statement dealt with the types of planes sur- 
veyed out as a result of what I understand was a board activity of 
some 4 or 5 months ago. I think in responding to his question it might 
be helpful if you could give as much clarification as you can as to the 
ultimate disposition of the categories you have already testified to as 
going out of the inventory, to the  degr ee possible. 

General Preston. I think we can probably give precise figures for 
the record on that. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is what I have in mind. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


DISPOSITION OF EXCESS AIRCRAFT 


The Air Force has well-established procedures for disposing of aircraft which 
are excess to its approved requirements. 

Headquarters, USAF, determines whether there is continued military need for 
excess aircraft by such other activities as the military assistance program, the 
Air Force Reserve, or the Air National Guard. If there is none, the aircraft are 
reported to the Armed Forces Supply Support Center for determination of their 
usefulness to any other agencies within the Department of Defense. | Other 

tovernment agencies, such as the Department of Interior and the Federal Avia 

tion Agency, are queried through the General Services Administration. If ne 
requirement is disclosed by this review, the aircraft are processed by the Ait 
Materiel Command for commercial sale or reclamation. 

The type of aircraft concerned is a major factor in its final disposition. A 
C-47 transport, for example, may be required by any of the activities and agencies 
referred to because of its broad utility. An excess B—47 jet. bomber, on the other 

hand, would probably be reclaimed because of its relatively limited utility. It 
is difficult to forecast the ultimate disposition of an individual aircraft until 
completion of the screening described above. 
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The following aircraft are to be disposed of in fiscal year 1960: 

Tactical aircraft: Approximately 140 will be reclaimed. The majority are 
fighter and bomber aircraft. 

Training and mission support: Approximately 310 training and 160 mission 
support aircraft will be processed. Included are C—45, C—97, C—123, SA-16, L-20, 
H-13, TB-25, and T-28 aircraft. The majority will be disposed of through the 
Armed Forces Supply Support Center or by commercial sales, and the remainder 
will be reclaimed. 

Mr. OsrerraG. General, it is rather confusing when you say that 
you would decrease your inventor y and that aircraft are taken out of 
the inventory, but at the same time you regard it as a part of the inven- 
tory. If they transfer these aircraft to, let us say, the Air National 
Guard, when is it in inventory and when is it not in inventory ? 

General Preston. I perhaps should not have said that, although it 
iscorrect. I was thinking you might possibly not bear in mind that 
some of those going out of the Regular Establishment do go into the 
Reserve forces. 

Mr. Osterrac. Do these figures and this reference mean the Regular 

Establishment rather than all other phases of the military ? 

General Presron. The figures in my statement cover all aircraft 
that are funded under the Oper ration and Maintenance Appropriation 
410 program. That, of course, includes the Reserve but does not 
include the Air National Guard aircraft supported from the research 
and development appropriation and under the Airlift Service Indus- 
trial Fund. 


SAVINGS RESULTING FROM DIRECT RESUPPLY 


Mr. Osrertac. Now I would like to turn for a moment to this ques- 
tion of tr: ansportat ion and depots. As I understand it, you are request- 
ing about $219 million for transportation. That means that air trans- 
port involves $108.3 million, which is an increase of $7.1 million. Is 
that substantially correct ¢ 

General FrrepMAN. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Are we now engaged in a new sort of system of 
supply which puts a greater burden on transportation in that parts 
and spares and supplies are flown to all of the bases and other points 
of utilization rather than through a central or focal supply center 
in Kurope and other parts of the world? Is that pretty much the 
pattern and system employed today 4 

General FriepMan. That is what we contemplate. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Dollarwise, what would be the difference? 

General FrrepMan. This would be hard to assess in the current 
budget year because we have actually made our procurements—our 
procurement appropriations over the past several years have taken 
this reduced pipeline into account. Therefore, we have not attempted 
to indicate a savings. 

However, as I recall, some initial studies in this area, back along 
about 1956 and 1957, indicated that in terms of saving in inventory 
of some rather expensive items, that there were reductions on the 
order—at that time—of some $500 to $800 million. Of course, this 
could accumulate over the years but it would be a hypothetical type 
of figure rather than an actual figure because it is on the basis of this 
premium transportation and our rapid means of requisitioning 
through the transceiver net that we have not procured spares and 
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other accessories in the quantities we would otherwise, had we not 
adopted this procedure. 

Mr. Osrertac. You have phased out Chateauroux in France? 

General FrirepMan. We just have a residual effort there; in terms 
of its being a supply point for the Air Force, it is no longer. 

Mr. Osrerrac. That has always been a bone of contention with me, 
Chateauroux. What happened and how did you reduce your supplies 
there? Was that just a gradual drawdown of your supplies and 
stocks or were they transferred somewhere else / 

General FrrepMan. I think it was a combination of actions. Cer. 
tainly, a goodly percentage of deletion was on the basis of attrition, 
I believe certain of the items there were earmarked against MAP 
stated requirements. In the instance of those items which were not 
handled otherwise, high-cost items, they were moved back into the 
normal pipeline of inventory and credited to our ZI assets. 

Mr. Osrerrac. We employed several hundred indigenous personnel 
there several years ago. What happened? Has it been necessary to 
absorb these people into the French economy in that area? Is that 
probably the situation ? 

General FrrepMan. I think that is probably thesituation. We have 
made some rather significant reductions in our indirect. hire, particu- 
larly overseas, tied specifically to the phasedown of our depot activities 
there. 

Mr. Ostertac. Getting back to the question of comparative systems, 
did I understand you to say that insofar as comparative costs are con- 
cerned that there is not too much difference between your system of 
transporting all supplies by air to a given point rather than main- 
taining depots here and there? 

General FriepMAn. I am sorry if I gave that impression. 

Mr. Osrertac. That was the impression you gave. 

General FrrepMan. I had said it would be very difficult for me to 
come up with a figure at this point since it would be purely hypo- 
thetical. The savings would be very significant. If you talk, for in- 
stance, about procurement of engines—which is a very expensive 
item—if we did not use premium transportation to reduce pipelines 
and residual stocks spread throughout depots in all parts of the world, 
our spares requirement would be significantly higher that it is now. 
I would not want. to hazard a guess as to what that figure would be. 

Mr. Osrerrac. It would seem on the surface the dispersal and 
transportation of our supplies would be more costly than maintaining 
depots but, on the other hand, there may be some militar y or strategic 
reason for not maintaining focal supply centers in target areas. It 
might be very dangerous. 

Certainly, like communications, they are only worth what they 
really happen to be when the chips are down. IT have maintained 
heretofore and still maintain that Chateauroux was not. worth the 
powder to blow it up if and when an emergency arises, so I am not 
quarreling with the change of policy or system. I was just. wondering 
how it compares by virtue of the practical application and general 
cost. 

General Frmpman. I talked rather broadly to the question of costs. 
I certainly think there is the collateral benefit in terms of security 
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of wartime stocks that is obtained by virtue of the procedure on 
which we are embarked. 


COST OF GROUP HEALTH INSURANCE 


Mr. Osrerrag. I would like to turn for a moment to another phase 
of your budget, which is a new and added cost, I take it. That is the 
group health insurance program. Here is an item that amounts to 
$4,800,000. 

General FriepMan. That amount would be limited to one of the 
programs only, sir. The total bill O. & M.-wise would be on the 
order of $16 million. We have shown the allocation of that total as 
we distribute the personnel to each of the program accounts. I be- 
lieve the one you are referring to, the $4.1 million is in the operational 
area. In other words, operation and maintenance of our tactical 
bases. 

Mr. Osrerrac. This item is confusing as to where it properly be- 
longs by way of cost. For example, it is part and parcel of person- 

nel, but yet it does not show up under personnel; is that correct ? 

General Friepman. If you are talking about the health benefits— 
that was the health insurance? 

Mr. Osrerrac. Health insurance, the new law. 

General FriepMan. That is right, sir. It comes under the same 
type of consideration as the Federal group insurance plan—this 
health imsurance plan—and Government life insurance. While we 
do not consider it a salary item, it is a related personnel cost. 

Mr. Osrerrac. To what extent is this budget, “Operation and main- 
tenance, Air Force,” responsible for this item and where does the 
health insurance cost show up otherwise to cover personnel in the 
operation and maintenance area ? 

General FriepMan. The cost is reflected under any appropriation 
where we finance civilian personnel. It would be broken out, prin- 
cipally, in the area of the research and development appropriation, 
QO. & M. appropriation, and also in the area of industrial funds—I be- 
lieve we have some 6,400 people in that particular area. Mr. Gilgoff 
points out T should also reflect the Reserve program. 

Mr. Osrertac. For the purpose of clarification, do you have a rec- 
ord as to the number of personnel covered by this $4,800,000 item and 
In W hat area of operation are they located ? 

General FrrepmMan. We can make a chart which would show the 
allocation of our total civilian personnel manpower and the related 
payroll cost by appropriation and by program within appropriation, 
and then we can show what we would call other personnel costs to 
include the health insurance, the group life insurance, and other per- 
sonnel emoluments, so to speak, for civilian personnel, if that would 
be of help, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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The $4.8 million group health benefits referred to are those requirements for 
the supply, procurement, and operations of the logistical support program. The 
number of civilian personnel assigned to this category by project is as follows: 


Project and title: Man-years 
Sora aaa OE NUR DUDE URDERIIE UO os eins pe cy enn owe analclna e rieaeee 39, 473 


Ine arr nO cs db bcies ne e ie eae ee 12, 910 
436 Memorial services_________________- 
438 Base operation and maintenance___ 







The following chart reflects the number of Air Force civilian personnel man- 
years, personnel costs, and civilian-personnel-related costs by appropriation for 
fiscal year 1961: 






{Dollars in thousands] 
































Number | | 
of per- Federal Federal Civil 
Program sonnel | Personnel} Insur- Federal | Employ-| Service 
(man- costs ance jemployees ees Retire- 
years Contri- |group life) Health ment 
bution | insurance; Benefit Act 
| Act (FEGLI) Act (CSR 
| (FIC A) | 
Operation and maintenance Air Force: | | | 
pc -.---.--| 157,307 | $825, 285 | $167 | $2,781 | $8,600 | $49, 676 
440 . uieibinste dele ---| 34,717 | 178, 839 | 77 | 619 1, 943 | 11, 416 
ee a es ...----| 108,839 | 400, 326 236 | 1,037 | 4, 100 18, 727 
De ee oc ecceen ease) (SRNOEL 1 ROOD | 57 | 100 | 366 1, 824 
RR ated er “ == uckenes | 15, 324 $9, 052 43 | 481 1, 000 6, 388 
Total__. eat an ei io 325, 048 |1, 538, 511 580 | 5, O18 16, 009 | 8%, 41 
Industrial fund-___---_- enemies 6, 397 22, 872 | 37 | 104 241 | 1, 136 
Management fund --_-_- ieacetit 431 | 2, 872 0 | 15 24 | 179 
Research, development, test, and 
evaluation, 690____ ae eee 23, 173 151, 101 64 | 504 1,000 | 9, 363 
Total__ SO ee, mR Se ee 681 | 5,641 | = 17, 274 | 98, 719 





CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 








Mr. OsrertaG. Does this figure of 325,000 civilian personnel planned 
and budgeted under this appropriation, include indigenous personnel! 

General FrrepMan. This does include the 07. 

Mr. OsterraG. What is 07? 

General FrrepMan. 07 would be contractual. That would be in- 
digenous hire. The 325,048 to which you refer is the man-year figure 
which is comprised of direct hire 278,673, and indigenous hire of 46,375 
man-years. 




















COSTS AT 





AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Mr. Osterrac. On page 12, General, of your statement you refer 
to professional education, 11,644. I think that is persons, is it not? 

General Frrepman. That is student input. 

Mr. Osterrac. What is meant by professional education, for the 
purpose of this budget ? 

General FrrepMan. That is the professional type training which we 
conduct at Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base and the Institute 
of Technology located at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. This 
would include the War College, the Command and Staff College, 
Squadron Office School and courses such as base civil Se 
advanced logistics, aeronautical engineering, electrical engineering 
and staff civil e1 igineering—for example. 
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Mr. Osrertac. In that connection, under the heading of “Student 
Joad and education,” you are responsible under this program for the 
Air Force Academy. Which figure represents the operating cost 

General FrrepMan. That 1,918 would be the cadet man-years in 
fiscal year 1961. The actual request for operation and maintenance 
funds for the Academy in fiscal 1961 would be $16,925,000. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Less than 7 percent increase in the operation and 
maintenance cost. As I read here under man-year cost per cadet, we 
started off in 1959. Was that the first year the Academy figures show 
up as to cost ¢ 

General Frrepman. The first full year at the permanent site, Mr. 
Ostertag. 

Mr. Ostertac. The cost in 1959 was figured at $28,600 per man, but 
your estimated cost for fiscal 1961 is down to $17,258; is that correct? 

General FrrepMaNn. That is our current estimate; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. What is the cadet strength for fiscal 1961? 

General FrrepMan. The 1,913, sir, would be our man-years. That 
is the best indication. That would be your average strength through- 
out the year. We have certain begmning strengths and we have 
ending strengths, there is attrition, inputs and graduation. The best 
indication of what your strength would be through the entire year 
would be on a man-year basis. 

Mr. Osrrrvac. According to your statement, the cadet strength will 
reach approximately 2,536 by fiscal 1963; is that correct? 

General FrrepMaNn. That is correct. 

Mr. OstrertaG. What I am leading up to is the question of strength 
today compared with the leveling off strength of the future and com- 
parative costs. Do you figure this current budget per man cost of 
$17,258 is a reasonable figure for the future? 

General FrrepMaNn. We believe the figure will be less than that on 
a per man cost as the strength goes up. 

Mr. Osrerrac. As the strength increases, your per man cost will 
decrease ¢ 

General FrizrpmMan. It is bound to, sir, because you are carrying— 
overhead, whether you have half the people there or not—or the 
majority of your overhead. 


PHASING OUT OF B—47’S 


Mr. OsterraG. General Preston, on page 7 of your statement you 
made reference to the phaseout of inventory of B-47’s. What does 
that mean ? 

General Preston. We are phasing B-47’s out of inventory. 

Mr. Osrertac. When you say you phase them out of the inventory, 
does that mean you are scrapping them or transferring them to other 
use other than regular use ? 

General Preston. The majority of those phasing out of inventory 
are being reclaimed. That is, we are taking off of these airplanes all 
We can use, all the parts, engines. 

Mr. Suepparp. Cannibalizing them ? 

General Preston. That is it, essentially. 

Mr. Osrerrac. That is what I was getting at. 
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INCREASED GROUND ALERT COSTS 


T note, too, on page 19 of your statement, General, that an appropri- 
ation of $491 million is allocated for the various costs of alert. Fif- 
teen-minute alert, is that the reference you have to that overall cost? 

General Preston. I do not identify that, sir. 

Mr. Ostrerrac. I think it is on page 19 of your statement. 

General Preston. We have the figure of $417 million as the total 
apportionment made to the tactical effort, including alert. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is that the estimated cost of maintaining the present 
system of alert, both tactical and strategic ? 

General Presron. I do not know that we can identify the costs 
strictly for alert. These are the training costs, costs involved in 
operating the tactical fleet for all purposes. The costs which would 
be more correctly tied to alert would be in other funding areas such 
as construction. 

Mr. OsrertaG. The point remains that you have stepped up for the 
purposes of this budget. by 47.6 percent the number of bombers and 
tankers involved in the alert system ¢ 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. The number of bombers and tanker crews on 15- 
minute alert has increased 47.6 percent and the tactical fighters by 67 
percent, according to your statement. 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. For the purposes of this record, is there any estimate 
of the increased cost of this stepping up of your present alert system? 

General Frrepman. I might speak to that, Mr. Ostertag. The fig- 
ures you quoted are absolutely correct. They are associ: ited with the 
increase in combat readiness of our ground alert. position. I think 
what we are discussing here is indicative of many things. It is indica- 
tive of better retention of our personnel in the services. It is indica- 
tive of the work that has been performed maintenancewise in preced- 
ing vears. It is indicative of our training costs, and—in summary— 
what this says is: Congress, this is what you have rec eived in terms of 
a return on the dollars you have put into these various areas in pre- 
ceding years. We have been able, through judici ious use of the funds 
appropriated, to increase our readiness from a given level to a much 
higher level. I think this isthe best way to view that, sir. 

Mr. Srepparp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ostertaa. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think it is, however, rather obvious the gentleman 
does have a point. Your percentage increase in flying time would 
obviously have a tendency to increase your m: Lintenance percentage- 
wise. To what degr ee, of course, remains to be developed, but it is 
obvious it is in there: is it not? 

General FrrepMan. We should really define what we are talking 
about here. We are talking about gr ound alert, figures and percent- 
age increase—our increase percentagewise in terms of ground alert 

amilitlney. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

General FRrepMAN. Separate and apart from that, we have the 
so-called airborne alert. Now, I was speaking to the improvement 
and the reasons behind the improvement in the ground alert. We 
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believe, on an overall basis, that we have derived this significant in- 
crease in combat ¢ apability—ground alertwise—at reduced cost, rather 
than at an increase in cost. What I am saying is I think this repre- 
gents good Management in the application of the O. & M. dollars. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You are approaching it from the cumulative aspect ? 

General FrrepMan. That is right. 

Mr. Suepprarp. The gentleman was apparently directing his ques- 
tion as to the percentage of increase in our overhaul and repair di- 
vision by X percentage “because he referred to the 2 percent while you 
are ts king it on the broad coverage. Neverthless, on that partic ‘ular 
field to which he was addressing himself there must be a percentage 
increase. Maybe you figured it in the total, one equalizing the other. 

General FriepMAN. I have figured it into the total and while there 
has been increased training, to actually identify that increase with 
the training would be extremely difficult because you have more 
complex equipment, you have higher civilian pay costs, and so forth— 
and all are ground into the formula. It would be extremely diffi- 
cult to pinpoint the increased cost to increased training and, in turn, 
to increased capability. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. The gentleman’s time has expired. I recognize 
the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. General Preston, on this same subject matter, I would 
like to quote your sentence on page 19, which is as follows: 

The number of bomber and tanker crews on 15-minute alert has increased by 
47.6 percent, tactical fighter crews by 67 percent. 

To have any significance that has to be related to the base from 
which you started ; 47.6 related to nothing is still nothing. What was 
the base from which we started 4 

General Preston. I put it intentionally in these terms in order that 
the statement itself could be declassified. 

Mr. Forp. I appreciate that, but if you could tell us, either on or 
off the record, the base from which you started it would be more 
meaningful. . ‘ 

General Preston. To give precise figures I had better provide those 
for the record, if I may. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(The information requested is classified and was supplied sepa- 
rately. ) 

General Preston. The numbers of planes on alert will vary with the 
various types of planes and the increase varies. These are overall 
averages generally. I believe the numbers on alert right now—per- 
haps Colonel Des Portes can help me on this—among our bombers is 
upproximately - percent. Is that right? 

Colonel Drs Porres. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Is this to be for the confidential record ? 

General Preston. This is classified information. 

Mr. Forp. The base * the current year was 
bombers. LB. 47’ s, B-52’ s? 

General Preston. That is an approxim: ation. 


Mr. Forp. You anticipate that you will have a 47.6 percent increase 
from that figure ? 








— percent of the 


General Presron. In order to give you modern information we had 
to take the calendar year 1959 as the period in question. So we started 
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with the beginning of that period and went to the end of that period. 
During fiscal year 1961 we will have appreciably cae these 
figures. 

Mr. Forp. Would the same type of relationship refer to the 67 per- 
cent as well? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You are using calendar year 1959 for that. purpose, too? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is this the ultimate or can you do better? 

General Preston. We do not know just what we are able to do, 
Our goal for the bombers, which I believe to be achievable, is ' 
The goal for fighters will be something less than that. We will 
definitize that later on. We have less experience with fighters. I do 
not believe it will be practicable to achieve the same level of alert. 

Mr. Forp. Is that because of equipment or personnel ? 

General Preston. It is a combination of factors, one of which is 
that we place greater priority on the bombers. The fighter is a little 
more difficult to operate, and it stands alert in a somewhat different 
type status. I think probably that is about as far as I can go at the 
moment, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The gentleman from California. 


INCREASE IN FLIGHT TRAINING TIME 


Mr. Lirscoms. On page 14 of your statement, General Preston, 
you refer to an increase in the flight training course by 32 hours. 
Last year a 50-hour topoff training course was presented as a require- 
ment in training in tactical aircraft. What is the relationship 
between these two courses ? 

General Preston. The training we speak of here is training done 
within the Air Training Command. That is, pregraduation, under- 
graduate training. The training in tactical aircraft is excluded from 
this portion of the discussion and is included in the dollars grouped 
under the “Tactical training” portion of the effort. I am not sure 
I am answering your question. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You are increasing the flight training course by 32 
hours in this budget; is that right ? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. Last year you testified before the committee as to a 
so-called topoff training program of 50 hours. The result of that 
50-hour topoff was to deliver to the Tactical Command a finished 
product, a man ready to move in immediately on his flight leader's 
wing and fly combat missions. That is the way you justified it. Is 
there any relationship between the additional 32 hours and the 50-hour 
topoff program ? 

General Horwoop. I will try to answer your question, sir. The 
requirement of a using command—be it Europe, Tactical Air Com- 
mand, or Far East—has been made more complex by the Century 





series aircraft, more complex fire-control equipment, a heavier and 
much higher performance aircraft. The training within Training 
Command has been increased to get a more seasoned pilot to go into 
topoff. Topoff has, in turn, been increased, such as the man leaving 
the topoff program is completely qualified not only with conventional 
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weapons but nuclear weapons delivery capability, which has been 
an add-on requirement, with his instrument flying, which is very 
essential in Europe, and with capability to perform the ground sup- 
port mission, interdiction mission, and nuclear strike mission. These 
factors have been responsible for the two increments of training 
increase. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do I understand the topoff program has also been 
increased ¢ 

General Horwoop. The topoff program has been increasing incre- 
mentally ever since we moved into the F-100. 

Mr. Liescomp. Last year it was 50 hours. What is it this year? 

General Hopwoop. It has not increased this year over last year’s 
position because we have determined what we need to support the 
Century series program. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In fiscal year 1961 how many pilots and navigators 
doyou plan to produce? 

General Horewoop. We are scheduled to produce 2,200 U.S. Air 
Force pilots and some 1,700 U.S. Air Force navigators. 

Mr. Lirscoms. From the testimony last year, that is a reduction of 
a thousand. 

General Hopwoop. Essentially, yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. As to the increase of 32 hours in the flight training 
program, What is programed for the cost of that additional training? 

General Hopwoop. I believe I can isolate it, I do not have the figure 
with me now, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The increase of 32 hours in the flight training program provides for 17 hours 
in primary flying training and 15 hours in basic flying training. The cost 
associated with this increased quality course is approximately $1,837 per student. 

Mr. FLoop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you have any substantial or sizable number of for- 
eign pilots of all nationalities to the extent that they get in your hair, 
get in your way on this program ¢ 

General Horwoop. We are programed, sir, for 1961 to take in some 
598 allied officers from all over the free world. 

General Frrepman. I would like to add we do not consider this 
function as getting in our hair. As a matter of fact, we think that, 
inaddition to the benefit you get from a straight military standpoint, 
that this is a real fine way of orienting these people to the American 
way of life. 

_Mr. Fioop. I asked the question to give you a chance to say that. 
You never let me down. 

General FrrmepMANn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How many active pilots are programed for 1961 ? 

(General Hopwoon. I think I have it. I believe this was in the “Mili- 
tary personnel” appropriation. 

_ General Wessrer. Our programed end strength for pilots for 1961 
IS Just over 51,000. 
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NUMBER OF PILOTS IN MISSION SUPPORT PROGRAM 





Mr. Lirscoms. How many are programed in the mission support 
program ? 

General Horwoop. I do not have that breakout, Mr. Lipscomb, | 
am sure we can supply for the record the breakout between combat 
seats and other pilot requirements. 

Mr. Lipscoms. According to the information I have, there were 
25,424 pilots engaged in this program, or 47 percent of the total Air 
Force pilots, in 1959. In 1960, 26,029 or 49 percent. Could you give 
us the same breakdown for the program for 1961 ? 

General FrrepMan. We can. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


PILOTS IN THE MISSION Support FLYING PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 196] 

In fiscal year 1961, 27,701 pilots, 54 percent of the estimated total pilots for 
that period, will be engaged in the mission support flying program. The in- 
crease in the percentage of pilots in the mission support category is the direct 
result of the continuing reductions which are occurring in the manned combat 
force. Based on the projected requirement for pilots in future years, as con- 
pared to estimated pilot inventory, the Air Force is taking action to reduce pilot 
training. Additionally, it is anticipated that many of the pilots who entered the 
Air Force during World War II will be leaving the Air Force during the next 
several years. It is anticipated that one of the principal effects will be a reduc- 
tion in the percentage of pilots in the mission support category. 


STATUS OF CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. Lirescoms. In your statement on page 7, General Friedman, you 
refer to an acceleration of the cataloging program by $500,000, Can 
you tell us of any advancement made in the past year in the cataloging 
program ? 

General FriepMan. I think we have shown a good deal of progress 
in this area; however, it is a program that will never be completed. 
We are continually getting new items into the inventory and items 
are being processed out of the inventory. It is a never-ending job. 

I do not now have specifics in terms of commodities or line items 
cataloged, but I believe I can get this rather readily. The Air Force 
acts as an executive agent for financing the Armed Forces Supply 
Support Center. I would have to check with the joint group to find 
out exactly where they stand. I think we can show good progress, and 
I would like to put it in the record. Mr. Gilgoff has some figures 
with him. 

Mr. Gueorr. Sir, the number of Air Force supply-line items cata- 
loged in won year 1958 stood at 1,574,000. In the year 1959 it reached 
1,719,000, or a plus of 145,000 items 1958 against 1959. 

Mr. Stee: Do you feel you have any effective way of taking 
an inventory yet? 

General Frrepman. We are going—for the first time 





to attempt 


to take a simultaneous count on all property classes, worldwide. This 
is on the order of, I would say, an audit of all the inventories and 
inventory reporting, which were conducted on a continuous basis 
throughout the year. As TI recall, this audit will take about 2 weeks 
to conduct worldwide; get the reports back in; and include in our 
statistical records. We will find out from this action how effective our 
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recurring inventories have been. Does this respond to your question, 
sir ¢ 

Mr. Lirscoms. What do you expect to buy with the $500,000 ac- 
celeration money ¢ 

General Frrepman. What we will expect to buy here is not an in- 
ventory but a cross-referencing of stock classification between Air 
Force — all the other services, so that we have a standard stock 
number list. That is essentially what we are attempting to do in this 
cataloging, so that we will have a better idea of what assets are on 
hand—defensewise. 

Before this program was instituted, the Air Force carried one stock 
listing for a wrench and the Navy carried another, and you could in 
no way add the total amount and know where you stood. This is the 
primary purpose behind this cataloging program. 

Mr. Lirscomer. Is that not what you are supposed to have been doing 
all the time? 

General Frrepman. We have been doing just that. As I say, we 
will never be complete with this because there are new items coming 
into the inventory—you could almost say on a daily basis. 

As I see this thing, it is a never-ending job. We had tremendous 
backlogs, particularly of common items, which had to be undertaken 
in this, I would say, very ambitious program. We had not proceeded, 
at least initially, with the speed that was initially forecast. 

Mr. Lirescoms. How far are you behind on your target date? how 
many years? 

General FriepMan. Cumulatively, I would say that we are at a 
rather high level of completion. Whether or not we are completed 
on the basis of the then existing inventory, I do not know. The total 
quantity and mix to be cataloged keeps changing. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lrescoms. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is this not the situation? Supposing you split an 
order for speed wrenches, for illustration. You split that order, and 
one manufacturer will have his stock number and another manu- 
facturer will have a different number. You do not have a common 
manufacturing stock number when you diversify procurement for 
the same item. 

General FrrepMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Obviously, in cataloging you will never be done 
with it. 

General FrrepMan. No, sir; is is a never-ending job. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Just to try to get abreast of it. 

Mr. Froop. Is this not the famous cat: aloging program that this 
subcommittee initiated and drove on 10 years ago? This started 10 
years ago this month. It was this subcommittee that really turned 
the heat on this cataloging operation; was it not? 

General Frrepman. I believe you are correct, Mr. Flood. This has 
gone on for a considerable period of time. Perhaps this might assist 
in what kind of problem we are talking about here—— 

Mr. Forp. May I interrupt there? I think the basic legislation 
Was originated in the House Armed Services Committee and the 
sponsor was Representative Anderson of California. It was a com- 
prehensive program estimated to save billions of dollars on an annual 
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basis through reduced stocks, a lesser number of items, and so forth. 
It has been pe ag at least 7 or 8 years dollarwise, but the 
initiation for it came from Representative oe of California, 
Mr. Foon. if the gentleman will yield, I remember the bill. I 
remember Anderson’s bill. I remember discussing it with Mr. Ander- 
son but it was 10 years ago and we were sitting as panels in the Sub- 
committee on the Army of which Mr. Sikes was chairman. We were 
on this thing and held special presentations on this with the Army, 
We started with the Army. It was a couple of years later that Mr. 
Anderson introduced a bill as a result of a series of hearings. It is an 
old story. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE INVESTIGATIVE STAFF 


Mr. Wuirren. Would the gentleman yield? 

I do not know whether the subcommittee members have yet had a 
chance to read the report from the committee investigators, which 
reached my desk this morning, entitled “Supplementary Inquiry to 
Procurement Supply and Surplus Policies and Practices of the U.S. 
Department of Defense.” 

It shows, on an unnumbered page, that excess surplus property is 
now being generated at the rate of $8 billion annually and is expected 
to reach $10 billion in fiscal year 1960. 

The report further shows that the Army testifies that about one- 
fourth of its warehouse space is taken up with articles it does not need. 

I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if it would not be in order to put in the 
record the findings of our investigators at this point, with the per- 
mission of the gentleman. 

I am not at the moment making a motion in view of the previous 
situation. 

Mr. Suepparp. We have been instructed by the chairman of the 
committee not to follow that procedure. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like the record to show that I then move, 
Mr. Chairman, that this report—showing tremendous waste in the 
Defense Department—developed by the committee investigators for 
the use of this committee and for help i in improving this situation, go 
into the hearings for the information of the Congress and the public. 

I ask for a committee vote. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I would like to amend that for the pur- 
pose of the hearing to have such a vote delayed until we are in execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Under the circumstances presently prevailing the 
chairman has to object to it. However, the Chair w pala like to sug- 
gest, In concurrence with the suggestion made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, that when we go into executive session, that matter 
would be apropos rather than at the present time. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I say that I can fully appreciate the chairman’s 
position, but I wanted the record to show that I had at least tried 
to put this information into the record. 

Mr. Forp. Would the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me that our procedure in the past has been 
that, where we have such a report, the services are given an opportunity 
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to respond to the justification of the charges, and those answers are 
also included in the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. Personally, I have subscribed to that. The purpose 
of the investigation is to bring about improvement and I certainly 
would not objec t myself. In making this motion, may I say to the 
acting chairman, my friend from California, I do so knowing the 
situation he is faced with and it comes from my strong difference with 
the ruling which I understand the chairman of the whole committee 
has announced. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The report referred to may be found in the hear- 
ings on “Procurement” (vol. 5), to be published subsequently.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman proceed ¢ 

[ might remind the gentleman that if he wants to yield his time to 
other people when requested that is his privilege. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


CATALOGING PROGRAM PROGRESS 


| brought up the question of the cataloging program because this 
isa 10-year-old program, as Mr. Flood pointed out, and we have spent 
millions of dollars on the program servicewide and yet each year we 
come up with the same conclusions to the effect that it is a big job 
and they are working at it. 

| believe that if $500,000 is needed for accelerating a program, it is a 
good thing, because it is a good program. It is time, however, we quit 
making excuses for it and perhaps reevaluate where we are going. 
That is the only reason I brought it up. 

General FrrepmMan. I certainly concur with the gentleman. It is a 
very worthwhile program and I believe it is being given considerable 
emphasis now. It is conducted under an interservice supply group 
under the overall monitorship of the Department of Defense—the 
Assistant Secretary for Supply and Logistics. However, Mr. 
Lipscomb, I would like to indicate why this has always been a con- 
tinuing process. 

The way it stands now, the average number of line items in the 
Air Force inventory alone is about 1,600,000. We have an average 
of new items entering the inventory on an annual basis of some 200, . 
00, and an average number of line items eliminated from the inven- 
tory per annum of about 40,000. It is a continuing task and it cer- 
tainly is one not being taken lightly. I would like to really put that 
uCTOSS. 

Mr. Lirscomn. If this $500,000 is approved, we ought to be able 
to get something for this kind of money. 

General FrrepmMan. You certainly can, sir, and I would like to in- 
sert in the record a 10-year record of accomplishment, indicating the 
total Air Force use, Federal stock number items per year, that have 
actually been cataloged. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

In 1950 the Air Force had approximately 486,400 items cataloged and because 


of the expansion programs and the complexity of weapons systems this figure 
has risen to approximately 1,600,000 in 1960. During this time period there 
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were, in addition to the increase, a considerable amount of published items de- 
leted from the system through disposal and other actions. 

In addition to the normal cataloging workloads, the Air Force converted 
1,479,147 items from Air Force identification to Federal item identification in 
the 5-year period from 1954 to 1958. A portion of this workload was accom- 
plished by supply personnel in the Air Force system and the preparation and 
publication of stock lists by contract. 

Beginning in 1959 the Air Force implemented the accelerated item reduction 
(AIR) progeam. Project AIR, a Department of Defense-directed program, is 
designed to reduce the number of item identifications in the supply system of 
the military services by standardization and consolidation of similar items. 

Implementation of Project AIR provides for three phases covering a period 
from 1959 through 1961. The first phase, which is being completed in fiscal 
year 1960, provides for the development of a master catalog file of all Air Force 
items (1,600,000) and furnishing this data to the cataloging office of the Armed 
Services Supply Center. The second phase, to be completed by March 1961, 
requires the catalog review of 1,200,000 items utilized by services other than 
Air Force to eliminate duplications and conflicts in item descriptions between 
these items and the Air Force items. The third phase, to be completed by 
December 31, 1961, requires an inventory review for the purpose of physically 
consolidating similar items and purifying the inventory. 


REQUEST FOR MISSION SUPPORT FLYING 


Mr. Lirscoms. The request for mission support, as I understand 
from the testimony yesterday, was in the amount of $171.6 million 
for 1961? 

General Frrepman. That is right. 

General Preston. The figure you are quoting includes all types of 
support for mission support including military pay, spares procure- 
ment and all operation and maintenance cost. The part in question 
today here is fuel and oil under O. & M. program 410 which is $48 
million. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Yet, as I understand it, this program is going to 
continue at about the same level so that if this is so, accor ding to your 
statement, you may have to look for some places to adjust your prac- 
tices; is that correct ? 

General Preston. I do not have at hand the figures on maintenance 
support level required there, but there is an appreciably reduced level 
of funding for fuel and oil. It will require adjusted practices. 

General Frrepman. The base level and depot maintenance costs 
have been reduced from a fiscal year 1960 figure of $71 million. In 
fiscal year 1961 we are estimating about $62.6 ; million. 

That is in addition to the funds which General Preston refers to, 
the POL funds. 

Mr. Lrescoms. General, according to your statement, you say you 
cannot estimate the effects of this problem right now, but in the in- 
terest of placing a greater proportion of your effort and resources into 
the tactical program, you are prepared to accept the problem gen- 
erated by these reductions and to adjust your practices as may be 
necessary. 

At this time, do you have any thought as to what practices you 
might be adjusting? 

General Preston. Yes, sir; we do. Largely these are management 
practices and this would require that more people fly on trips for 
administrative inspection ; that we combine purposes to a great degree 
wherever practical. It is this type of thing. 
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If it would be helpful to you, Mr. Lipscomb, I could make a sum- 
mary of the type of thing we are considering at this time. 

Mr. Lirescoms. It might be helpful, if you 1 would. 

General Preston. Yes, sir; we will do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

MISSION SupporT FLYING 

The reduced mission support aircraft inventory and flying hours program 
will require an adjustment in the manner in which we carry on our business in 
this area. The following is a list of actions currently under consideration : 

(a) Reduction in the number of conferences, staff and supervisory visits and 
an increase in the use of other modes of transportation for this purpose. 

(b) Reduction of courier flights by consolidation and, where necessary, by 


employment of alternate means of transportation. 
(c) Reduction in flying hours utilized for flight checks of radar and navigation 


aids. 
(d) Reduction in mission support sorties for weather observations. 
(e) Reduction of the air transportation support of other Government agencies. 
(f) Reduction in movement of spare parts. 


CHANGES IN AUTHORIZED MISSION SUPPORT FLYING PURPOSES 


Mr. Lirescoms. In this thinking, is there some thought that there will 
be some changes in the practice of going to conventions and confer- 
ences, flying to those affairs, such as the Air Force Association and the 
Reserve Officers Association, and things of that sort ? 

General Preston. There is thinking that on legitimate trips, we will 
combine and carry bigger loads whenever possible. I do not think that 
there has been a ‘thought here that some trips previously considered 
legitimate will now be made illegitimate. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Is there also going to be an effort made to— 

General Preston. May I add, sir, that it may be that we will do 
that, that we will rule out the use of military aircraft for certain pur- 
poses we have used them for previously. 

Mr. Lirscome. Do you think it would be helpful to maintain better 
flight records with better detail as to the purpose of flights 4 

General Preston. I do, sir. A very appreciable effort is underway 
tothat purpose. 

Mr. Lirscoms. General Friedman, in your statement you mentioned 
the opening of an air attaché mission in Morocco. What is the neces- 
sity of doing this? 

General FriepMAN. Diplomatic, I would assume, and off the record, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXTENSION OF LOGISTIC TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM TO ZONE OF INTERIOR 


Mr. Lirscoms. You indicate you are going to extend your logistic 
transportation system to the Zone of Interior. Could you tell the 
committee what you program for the purchase of airlift within the 
Zone of Interior, as well as the amount of airlift to be purchased in 
1961 from Military Air Tr: ansport Service ? 

General FriepMan. Yes, sir; I can give you that. 
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Out of the O. & M. appropriation, the total amounts to be procured 
from the MATS airlift industrial fund, I believe, is$127 million. That 
is for all accounts. 

The Zone of Interior airlift which you referred to initially applies 
to our Logair effort and there is about $22.9 million of cost associated 
with that lift in fiscal year 1961. That will extend to 88 bases— 
an increase of 3 over the preceding fiscal year. 


INCREASE IN TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. Liarscoms. What is the complete justification for including 
transportation of material by rail versus sea and air in an increase 
of almost $5 million ¢ 

General FrrepMan. I believe there are two things involved here: 
One, increased emphasis in airlift as opposed to transportation by 
other means, and the other is a change in the method of charging the 
transportation—I would like to have Mr. Rhodes round out this reply. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Go ahead. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Lipscomb, I think your question was related to 
commercial transportation ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. No; I am referring to chart No. 3 in General Fried- 
man’s statement which shows an increase over 1960 of $4.4 million 
in transportation costs. 

Mr. Ruopes. The increase in air transportation of $7.1 million, 
which is the largest increase, is comprised of, really, two things. Prior 
to the fiscal year 1961 budget submission, we charged a portion of 
the cargo carried by the airlift service, industrial fund, under program 
450, operation support. Effective with fiscal year 1961 we will fund 
the majority of this in the transportation account. The only thing 
we will now fund in 450 is cargo associated, with rotation and maneu- 
vers. This is being accomplished to centralize the billings out of the 
aerial ports into AMC. 

In sea transportation you have an increase of slightly over a million 
dollars. This is due to picking up additional responsibilities, which 
we are implementing in 1960, although it has not been reflected in the 
1960 column, for the shipment. of subsistence overseas formerly paid 
for by the Army. 

Land transportation shows a net decrease of $3 million and is pri- 
marily related to reductions in our flying program in the Zone of 
Interior and reductions in military personnel. 

Mr. Lirscomn. Reductions in the flying-hour program / 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. Reduction in land transportation / 

Mr. Ruoprs. That is correct. One of the factors used in computing 
land transportation is our flying-hour program and military man-year 
program. Both of those reduce from 1960 to 1961. 

Mr. Liescoms. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Weaver? 


COSTS OF DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


Mr. Weaver. General Friedman, I would like to refer you first to 
the bottom of page 2 of your statement where you say : 
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Increase in requirements for data processing equipment of $8.2 million and for 
facility repair and modernization of $10.3 million * * *. 

Could you tell me what those respective amounts were for last year 
if they were included within the budget ¢ 

General FrrepMan. I can give you the figures on that. As to the 
2-year figures you asked for, $52.6 Million in fise al year 1960 and $60.8 
million for fiseal year 1961, a difference of $8.2 million, on a round-off 
basis. 

Mr. Weaver. How about the other ones / 

General FrrepMan. On facility improvement that goes from $161.4 
million to $171.7 million. 

Mr. Weaver. In other words, there is an increase, as your statement 
says, in both of those ¢ 

General FriepMaAn. That is correct. 

Mr. Weaver. Could you tell me just what is included in this data 
processing equipment that necessitates an increase ¢ 

Gener: al FriepMANn. That is due to increased rentals for electronic 
data processing equipment and this ties into the point I raised pre- 
viously as regards more rapid requisitioning procedures. Really, the 
principal reason for the increase is carrying the higher rental level 
fora full year of operation, rather than the average increase for the 
preceding fiscal year. 


FACILITY REPAIR AND MODERNIZATION 


Mr. Weaver. Under “facility repair and modernization,” there is 
an increase of $10.3 million. Could you tell me how much of that 
isfor U.S. bases and how much for overseas ? 

General Frrepmax. Not at this time, sir. That would be rather 
difficult, but I can say that the majority of it, by far, would be in the 
Zone of the Interior. 

Mr. Weaver. Could vou supply that 

General FrrepMan. We will cert: uinly do that, 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Of the $10.3 million increase for facility repair and modernization $1.8 million 
isto be utilized for facilities in overseas areas. 


MANAGEMENT OF O. & M. FUNDS BY FIELD COMMANDS 


Ir. Weaver. At the bottom of your statement, I quote: 


It is inevitable, therefore, that some desires and even needs must be sacrificed. 
The approved financial plan for your command represents an organized plan of 
sacrifice. As such, it will require discipline if it is to be successfully imple- 
ented * * *, Since the approved financial plan is less than stated require- 
ments, this may be considered reason for an attitude of insufficiency, deferral, 
and deterioration. The task for fiscal year 1960 would be simple if funds could 
be provided equivalent to requirements * * *. 

What are we not including that we should include ? 

General FrirpmMan. I would like, first, to speak generally to this 
statement and then respond more specifically as regards the latter part 
of your question. 

Heretofore, and I am sure that the chairman is aware of this, our 
commanders had really two areas of so-called flexibility in treating 
their O. & M. problem. One was in the area of supply and the other 
Was In the area of day-to-day recurring maintenance of property. 
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On the basis of their exercising this prerogative we found that our 
facilities were becoming deteriorated on a too rapid basis. 

What this letter tells the commander is: If you do not get all of the 
money you asked for, that is no excuse to continue with the things 
that are desirable and forego those things which are necessary. 

We consider adequate maintenance of our real property as a very 
essential element in the welfare of our people, and in the operational 
capability of the Air Force. This letter, signed by General White, is 
a directive to preclude failure to maintain property in a proper man- 
ner. As tospecifics, what is not being done, but otherwise is indicated 
as being a requirement, I would like for Mr. Gilgoff to read off a few 
of the items we have in mind. 

Mr. Gincorr. Sir, that quotation was a quotation from a General 
White letter dated June 2, 1959. Some of the details quoted will give 
you an idea of the types of things we had to do. For example with 
reference to travel : 

* * * Although providing for considerably less than stated requirements, the 
approved financial plan will enable the conduct of all essential travel. A con- 
trolled program tailored to dollar availability should be developed and vigorously 


monitored. The headquarters will view critically any need to reprogram funds 
into this area. 


ry . ? ‘ -- se 

Then on architect engineer services: 

Increasing dependence on architect engineer services was retarded in the 
approval of the financial plan, especially where the relationship of such services 
to the real property maintenance program to be performed appeared excessive. 


Architect engineer services in connection with master planning wherever identi- 
fied were not financed. 

(The following additional statement was submitted later :) 

Architect engineer services are financed from military construction funds and 
from operation and maintenance funds, as appropriate. 

If these services are required in connection with new construction they are 
financed from the military construction appropriation. 

Operation and maintenance funds are used to procure architect engineer serv- 
ices for master planning, engineering surveys, design, supervision, and inspection 
related to the operation, maintenance, repair, and modification of real property. 

The curtailment of contractual architect engineer services in fiscal year 1960 
relates only to the operation and maintenance area and does not apply to such 
services for the military construction program. 

On equipment : 

The approved financial plan recognizes that funds provided will not permit 
100 percent financing of UAL’s (unit authorization lists). However, the level 
of financing should not cause any command to be below 80 percent fulfillment of 
authorized UAL and enable reasonable replacement of unserviceable equipment. 


These were the types of actions we had to engage in to accommodate 
to our deficiency. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

In the portion of the letter that had to do with architects, did you 
read that in its entirety ? 

Mr. Giteorr. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Suepparp. At this time the Chair would like to have you put 
that complete letter in the record, dealing with the subject of arehi- 
tects, if you will. 

Mr. Giueorr. Yes, sir. 

(The letter follows :) 
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JUNE 2, 1959. 
Subject: Fiscal year 1960 operation and maintenance appropriation financial 
plan. 
To: All major commands and estimating agencies. 

1. The air staff has completed an intensive review of the fiscal year 1960 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation financial plans submitted by the field 
commands. The specific guidance in connection with your plan has been fur- 
nished as an attachment to letter to all major commands and estimating agencies, 
dated May 29, 1959, subject as above, to enable pre-fiscal year distribution to 
all echelons. The purpose of this letter is to supplement the specific guidance 
with the broad policy guidance equally applicable to all commands. 

2. The requirements submitted by the field were $794 million in excess of the 
tentative budget authorizations issued in January. It is inevitable, therefore, 
that some desires and even needs must be sacrificed. The approved financial 
plan for your command represents an organized plan of sacrifice. As such, it 
will require discipline if it is to be successfully implemented. 

3. I have two basic objectives in connection with the utilization of the fiscal 
year 1960 operation and maintenance appropriation : 

(a) Since the approved financial plan is less than stated requirements, this 
may be considered reason for an attitude of insufficiency, deferral, and deteriora- 
tion. The task for fiscal year 1960 would be simple if funds could be provided 
equivalent to requirements. However, $4.5 billion is a sizable sum of dollars 
and I do not consider this level of financing to be an excuse for deferral and de- 
terioration. It is clearly our responsibility and my objective that the expenditure 
of these dollars result in an overall improvement in our readiness and facilities. 
I consider it a challenge to our leadership to energize our existing capabilities 
toward the attainment of this objective. 

(») The command financial plans displayed an alarming tendency toward 
turning over our responsibilities to contractors. This can only result in the 
development of a detached monitorship or surveillance attitude on the part of 
our force rather than the feeling of direct responsibility for the accomplishment 
of the assigned task. Military confidence, esprit, and leadership are not built 
on the softness of convenience but on the rigors and rewards of direct 
accomplishment. 

4. Both of the above objectives require the same basic ingredient for their 
successful attainment—discipline in the use of our available resources. I ap- 
preciate fully the insatiable nature of our requirements but I am convinced that 
a relentless attitude directed toward achieving maximum effective utilization 
of all of our resources will produce results. 


Broap Poticy GuIDANCE—FISCAL YEAR 1960 OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
APPROPRIATION 


Recognizing that the Air Force missions as represented by the current program 
cannot be accomplished within forecasted availability without application of 
the discipline incorporated in the approved financial plans, the following policy 
guidance is provided for Air Force wide application. It is possible, either 
through oversight or the fact that in some cases specific amounts could not be 
identified, that the approved financial plan may contain resources inconsistent 
with this guidance. In all instances where such conflict exists, the guidance 
contained herein will apply and such resources identified in the first revision 
to the financial plan. 

1. Distribution to field.—One of the basic tenets in the concept of management 
of the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation is timely distribution to the 
very lowest echelon. In keeping with this principle, the approved financial plan 
and specific guidance in connection therewith were furnished the major com- 
mands by separate letter May 29, 1959. It is directed that distributions be made 
to the field consistent with the approved financial plan to arrive at the lowest 
echelon no later than June 30, 1959. 

2. Reclama.—The command recommendations as to application of the tentative 
budget authorizations issued in January and command assertions of what should 
not be accomplished in view of the limited funding have been considered in 
detail. Hearings were held with command representatives. Supplemental in- 
formation was secured and reviewed. The approved financial plan represents 
4 composite air staff decision based on all the testimony and knowledge available. 
No reclama action will therefore be considered until distributions to the field 
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based on currently approved financial plan have been completed. Questions of 
clarification and intent may be directed to Director of Budget, Operation and 
Maintenance Division. If, after distribution to the subordinate echelons haye 
been completed, it is considered that the approved financial plan does not rep- 
resent a proper balance of application of resources or that mission accomplish- 
ment will be affected, the major commands have until July 12, 1959, to submit 
reclama. Reclama will be limited to a reprograming within currently approved 
total appropriation availability and not be a request for additional funds, 
Complete justification will be submitted indicating the imbalance being corrected 
or the mission impact being alleviated. 

3. Flying hour program.—The flying hour program financed in the fiscal year 
1960 financial plan represents a pricing of PF 61-2. It includes consideration of 
billing variances, command stated capability and provides for a stock fund 
price increase which will become effective October 1, 1959. To offset the historic 
slippages experienced in this program the objective pursued in connection with 
the financing of flying hours was “that not a single hour be provided that will 
not be used nor a single dollar applied that will not be required.” 

4. Civilian personnel.—The approved financial plan includes full financing 
of manpower program and authorizations. The pricing took into consideration 
the end fiscal year 1959 direct hire on-board strength objectives established by 
Headquarters, USAF, realistic lapse rates and average salaries tailored to each 
command, wage board increase projections for the entire fiscal year, seasonal 
hire authorizations, and an austere provision for overtime. 

5. Contractual services.—It is in this area that the greatest challenge will 
have to be met in the exercise of discipline during fiscal year 1960. The com- 
posite command requirements represented a 36-percent increase over fiscal year 
1959. The approved financial plan generally holds to the fiscal year 1959 
level. 

6. Travel.—Although providing for considerably less than stated require 
ments, the approved financial plan will enable the conduct of all essential 
travel. A controlled program tailored to dollar availability should be developed 
and vigorously monitored. The headquarters will view critically any need to re- 
program funds into this area. 

7. Real property maintenance and repair by contract.—One of the prime 
objectives in the formulation of the approved financial plan was the equalization 
of the standards of living within the Air Force. A significant step toward the 
achievement of this objective was made in an across-the-board evaluation of 
requirements for facilities maintenance on an Air Force-wide priority basis. In 
keeping with the emphasis toward greater inhouse accomplishment stated in 
basic letter, it is expected that the amounts provided for facilities maintenance 
by contract will be greatly augmented by an aggressive use of available military 
and civilian personnel. 

8. Architect engineer services.—Increasing dependence on architect engineer 
services Was retarded in the approval of the financial plan, especially where the 
relationship of such services to the real property maintenance program to be 
performed appeared excessive. Architect engineer services in connection with 
master planning wherever identified were not financed. 

9. Custodial services—The major air commands expressed an almost unabi- 
mous agreement that it would be preferable to perform custodial services with 
inhouse capability. In recognition of the fact that manpower authorizations 
are not readily available the approved financial plan provides sufficient funds 
for the continuation of existing custodial service contracts. However, no funds 
are provided for contractual expansion. 

10. Organizational level aircraft maintenance.—The trend toward increasing 
reliance on contractors included field level maintenance of aircraft, periodic 
inspections of aircraft, washing of aircraft, and transient servicing. Here also, 
as in other areas of contractual effort, the approved financial plan recognizes 
the practical considerations of facilities, equipment and manpower and therefore 
generally provides for a continued financing of existing contracts. However, 
aggressive action should be taken during fiscal year 1960 to lay the groundwork 
for Air Force resumption of this military function. 

11. Contractor technician services.—In the review of major command financial 
plans it became evident that there are a number of instances where we have 
layered contract surveillance on top of contractual effort. Each agency should 
insure that no services of this type are financed. In addition and in consideration 
of our retraining program, increased retention and increased selectivity of Tre 
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eruits, this headquarters expects to see a significant impact on the contractor 
technician program. 

12. Contract food service operation.—The approved financial plan did not pro- 
vide for entering into any new food service contracts during fiscal year 1960. 

13. Off-duty education.—Consistent with the headquarters’ desire to achieve 
an equalization of standards within the Air Force, the approved financial plan 
reflects progress in effecting a distribution of funds for off-duty education based 
on such factors as military strength and availability of educational facilities. 

14. Contractual maintenance of miscellaneous equipment.—The approved fi- 
nancial plan contemplates that this headquarters will permit commanders to 
forego technical order compliance relating to periodic inspection and mainte- 
nance of various types of household and office equipment. The inspector general 
will be advised of this action. 

15. Shipment of excesses.—Transportation costs in connection with the ship- 
ment of excesses continue to be a costly item in the operation and maintenance 
budget. The generation of excesses should be viewed critically. With proper 
management even excesses generated by an aircraft conversion program can be 
sharply curtailed. In the command hearings, questioning almost uniformly dis- 
closed that the major commands’ reason for not having disposed of excesses is 
due to the fact that they are awaiting disposition instructions from the Air 
Materiel Command. The Air Materiel Command in turn, however, stated un- 
qualifiedly that disposition instructions had been furnished for all excesses 
reported to date and that no backlog existed. It is requested that aggressive 
action be taken to dispose of current excesses and minimize the incurrence of 
any new excesses. 

16. Toll calls and TWX charges.—The approved financial plan is based on the 
exercise of the strictest economy in the use of telephone toll calls and TWX 
charges. As in the instance of travel, this headquarters will view critically any 
effort to reprogram funds into this area. 

17. Hquipment rentals —The use of operation and maintenance funds for the 
rental of equipment has become a matter of Office, Secretary of Defense; Bureau 
of the Budget: General Accounting Office, and congressional interest. The finan- 
cial plan has provided for rental of equipment for peak loads of short duration 
rental of vehicles from GSA motor pools, and continued rental of only those 
runway vacuum sweepers and walkie-talkies already in the program pending 
completion of procurement action. Any expansion of equipment rental will be 
avoided. 

18. Rents and utilities —The approved financial plan is based on holding to 
an absolute minimum the leasing of any additional space for administrative and 
recreational purposes and obtaining the most advantageous utility rates especially 
in the instance of new housing acquisitions. 

19. RAM/EDPE.—The approved financial plan has fully financed the 
EAM/EDPE program currently approved by this headquarters. The financing 
includes those items which have not yet been completely processed through the 
Office, Secretary of Defense level. There is some indication of an OSD study 
on the subject of electronic data processing equipment which may affect the 
program as presently financed. Each agency is therefore cautioned that the 
financing contained in the financial plan is not to be construed as representing 
approval or otherwise circumventing the normal approval process required prior 
to implementation. Fund adjustments will be made by this headquarters con- 
sistent with changes in program. 

20. Supplies and materials.—The approved financial plan contemplates that 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation funds will not be used as a substitute 
for central procurement. With the exercise of proper supply discipline it is also 
expected that there will be no need to resort to uneconomical purchases. The 
level of financing contemplates that the inventory levels will be low in the: last 
month of the fiscal year. 

21. Equipment.—The approved financial plan recognizes that funds provided 
Will not permit 100 percent financing of UAL’s. However, the level of financing 
should not cause any command to be below 80 percent fulfillment of authorized 
UAL and enable reasonable replacement of unserviceable equipment. 

22. Quarters furniture—Provision of funds for quarters furniture has been 
limited to procurement of washers, driers, stoves, and refrigerators for all quar- 
ters. Procurement of other furniture has been limited to only those oversea 
ireas where the 2,000-pound weight limit is currently in force. 

3. Airmen bed program.—The approved financial plan provides for initial pro- 
rement of 36-inch airmen beds in all barracks to be modernized or newly con- 
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structed in fiscal year 1960. In addition, provision has been made for replace 
ment of beds which will be declared unserviceable during fiscal year 1960. 

24. Rotations —Full financing of the rotation program has been provided on 
the basis of current policies. 

25. Small arms training.—Although considerably below the stated require- 
ments the approved financial plan provides for a substantial increase over fiscal 
year 1959 to facilitate implementation of this program. 

26. Host-tenant relationships.—There are indications that tenant units are 
demanding to live better than parent or host organizations. The parent com- 
mand of tenant organizations are cautioned not to advance funds to host instal- 
lations for purposes leading to imbalances in living standards. This policy recog- 
nizes that it will be necessary for the host to avoid imposing unrealistic condi- 
tions on the tenant. 

27. Medical—The approved financial plan has financed the medical program 
to the extent necessary to fulfill our obligations to military personnel, their 
family members, and other eligible persons. There should be no instances of 
default in the provision of standard or nonstandard drugs to qualified personnel. 
The objective is to encourage an optimum use of Air Force facilities. 

28. Limitations.—Although final word in connection with limitations will not 
be known until completion of apportionment action, it is currently predicted that 
quarterly limitations, by budget program, for commitments and obligations will 
continue to be imposed by higher authority in the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation for fiscal year 1960. This headquarters is currently endeavoring to 
get the obligation limitations changed to targets without section 3679, Revised 
Statutes, implications. It is contemplated that expenditures will be continued 
as targets at appropriation level. Any other shredouts, by budget project, object 
class, category, or subcategory of expense are in the nature of specific guidance 
and are furnished for management purposes. Although not limitations, this 
guidance is not to be disregarded since it is representative of the discipline neces- 
sary to achieve balanced application of resources. In no instance will major 
commands or subordinate echelons impose limitations not specifically imposed 
on them by this headquarters. 

29. Quarterly phasings.—A statistical summary by line items contained in 
the financial plan will be furnished on or about June 15, 1959, indicating the 
forecasted quarterly obligation phasings consistent with the headquarters ap- 
proved financial plan. In lieu of a July 31, 1959, revision to the financial plan 
as required in fiscal year 1959, the commands are requested to review the phas- 
ing and report and areas of nonconcurrence with the phasings as indicated. 
Negative reports will not be required. Nonconcurrences must be made known 
to this headquarters in exactly the same detail furnished no later than July 31, 
1959. The significance of the quarterly phasings in all of its details is not to 
be minimized since this will be used as a means of measuring actual accomplish- 
ment versus forecast. 

30. Documents.—Budget authorization documents will be issued not later 
than July 1, 1959, consistent with approved annual financial plans. Allocation 
documents or authority to obligate for first quarter fiscal year 1960 will be 
furnished no later than July 1, 1959. It is currently contemplated that alloca- 
tions for first quarter will be sufficient to enable full financing of annual con- 
tracts. 

31. Reprograming of fiscal year 1959 funds.—The approved financial plan for 
fiscal year 1960 has been developed in relation to the fiscal year 1959 financing 
of the February 6, 1959. revision. To the extent that fiscal year 1959 funds are 
diverted from approved programs by virtue of slippages or reprograming 
actions accomplishment by major commands, the fiscal year 1960 financial plan 
may be subject to adjustment during the first revision review. 

32. Reprograming.—The subject of reprograming is so complex as to require 
more definitive treatment than can be provided in this letter. It is planned 
that detailed policy on this subject will be provided early in July. In the in- 
terim, since financial plan distributions are to be made in consonance with 
current approvals, reprograming is not an immediate problem. 


Mr. Srrepparp. Thank you, Mr. Weaver. 
INACTIVATION OF OVERSEA DEPOTS 


Mr. Weaver. General Friedman, on page 6 of your statement un- 
der “Logistical support,” you state— 
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We have been able to inactivate five oversea depots over the last several years 
without loss in effectiveness. 

Can you tell me what has replaced the responsibility that goes 
with those depots 4 

General Frrepman. The supply responsibility has been withdrawn 
into the Zone of Interior, sir. The activities previously conducted 
overseas are no longer in being. 

Mr. Weaver. Where were those depots located ? 

General FrrepMAN. They were at Burtonwood, Nouasseur, Chateau- 
roux, Tachikawa, and C lark. Only the depot activity at Clark Air 
Force Base has been terminated—the tactical function remains. 

Mr. Weaver. How many oversea depots does the Air Force still 
maintain ¢ 

General FrrepbMAN. None. 

Mr. Weaver. None at all? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. Except on asmall phaseout basis ? 

General FriepMan. On a phaseout basis at Chateauroux and 
Tachikawa. In the future we will conduct only residual functions at 
these locations. 


TACTICAL COMMUNICATIONS, ELECTRONICS, AND NAVIGATIONAL AIDS 


Mr. Weaver. On page 10, chart No. 4 under “Other” you have an 
estimate of $7.9 million. That is quite a large amount for just 
“Other.” 

Could you give me a breakdown of that ? 

General FriepMan. Yes, sir; I can. 

We are referring, in the instance of the first. two items, to strategic 
id air defense. The “Other” category includes tactical communica- 
tions and electronics require ments, and navigation aids. Those would 
be the principal items. I will give you a further breakdown of that 
for the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


“Other” enginecring-installation ground communications-electronics technical 
components 
Millions 
of dollars 
Tactical communications: Tactical long haul command and control, 
ground/air communications and base augmentation to support tactical 


missions Ji esa SB Baw ; $1.3 
Navigational aids ec ee eins 1.6 
Included in the fix al year 1961 budget estim: ate are “costs for engi- 
neering and installation of the following types of navigational aids: 
Radar approach control 
Ground controlled approach 
Instrument landing system 
Tactical air navigation 
VHF omnidirectional range 
Ranges and beacons 
Direction finders 
Uitra high frequency 
Control towers 
Base augmentation. 7 5.0 


Buse augmentation provides for installation of teletype and tele 
phone equipment, base wire, and outside plant facilities in support of 
all communications, including that required for weather service opera- 
tions, and the rehabilitation of receiver and antenna equipment for all 
Commands other than strategic, air defense, and tactical. 
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Mr. Weaver. $2.4 million was contained in that item on the follow. 
ing page. What about that? 

General Frirpman. That is an increase of $2.4 million for the in- 
stallation of equipment to facilitate safety of flight. What I was try- 
ing to get for you was a breakdown of “*¢ ther” against those cate- 
gories. I would like to supply for the record a break against the 
tactical, navigation aids, and any other items that comprise that 
total, Mr. Weaver. 


MINUTEMAN MOBILITY 


Mr. Weaver. On page 11, where you give the breakdown for the 
ATLAS, TITAN, and MINUTEM AN, could you tell me whether or 
not any money in the $2.5 million for the MINUTEMAN is included 
for the overall long-range mobility features of its operation ¢ 

General Frrepman. Not in this’ particular appropriation. We are 
currently carrying in our procurement appropriation and in our re- 
search and development appropriation amounts for study and initial 
design on the order of about $9 million for fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Weaver. That is the total, overall amount in fiscal 1961 for the 
mobility aspects / 

General Frirpman. Fiscal year 1961 is $29 million. I am certain 
that you understand this project is pretty much in the early develop- 
ment stage. 

PER-PUPIL COST AT ATR FORCE ACADEMY 


Mr. Weaver. In reference to the Air Force Academy, I believe the 
statement has been made by some of you gentlemen and others here, 
that your overall plan in time will reduce the cost per pupil at the 
Academy ; is that correct ? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Weaver. What do you consider a realistic cost figure which you 
expect to attain and when do you expect that time to arrive / 

General Horwoop. I was there about 10 days ago and the Superin- 
tendent of the Academy made an estimate of the 1963 level-off costs 
required of him by the Chief of Staff. He has been studying this 
problem for some 6 months and his estimate now is that in 1963, when 
we will have a level-off position with 2,500 cadets, the cost per cadet 
man-year will be approximately $12,000 to $13,000, for those ec: adets 
taking pilot indoctrination. The figure will be somewhat lower for 
those who are not qualified to fly. 

Mr. OsrertaG. As compared to the $17,258 today ? 

General FrrepMAn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 


AIRCRAFT ASSIGNED TO AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Mr. Foon. If there is pilot training at the Air Academy, I would 
like for you to show in the record the type, configuration, and so on, 
of the aircraft at the Air Academy, or assigned to the Air Academy. 
How many are there? What kind? What do they cost? How long 
have they been there ? 

General FrrepMan. We will insert that. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


At present there is no pilot training at the Air Force Academy. The number 
of aircraft currently assigned to the Air Force Academy totals 62. The details 
follow: 

Academy aircraft 
ey —_——— ; cictinepcacea hee 
When assigned 


cost number| _ | 
Num- Date 
| ber 


Aircraft type | Unit | Total |_ 
and model 


l 1 | November 1959. 


{dministrative flying . | T-29C _..--| $761, 000 
"7 November 1955. 


Operational support and cadet orienta- | C-—47 2 | 96, 000 4 | 
tion | } | 


} August 1957. 
November 1957. 
| January 1958. 
July 1955. 
| August 1955. 
April 1956. 
December 1956. 
December 1957. 
January 1958 
June 1958, 
July 1958. 
October 1958. 
November 1958. 
December 1958. 
November 1959. 
January 1955, 
| February 1955. 
| July 1955. 
| May 1956. 
March 1957. 
December 1957. 
January 1958. 
5 February 1958. 
4} March 1958. 

| | 3 | January 1959. 


i et 


T-33A __. 129, 000 | 24 





Special activity ......-- ‘ SH-19B 161, 000 1 | 
Navigator training -_......-. ss] Lose... 761, 000 32 


PTI WWNN HK BDH ee wt eee 


It is estimated that fund requirements in the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation for base and depot maintenance and aircraft fuel and oil in 
support of the above aircraft will amount to $2,049,000 in fiscal year 1960 and 
$2,110,000 in fiscal year 1961. Similar requirements for fiscal year 1959 amounted 
to $2,171,000. 

General Horwoop. Mr. Flood, this program is changing to a pilot 
indoctrination program as opposed to navigation training and we see 
i phasing so that by 1963 we will sti abilize with what we believe is 

ibetter program. 

Mr. a Skipper, I sat here when they brought in the first 
glimmer in the eye of the Air Force Academy. There has been no 
ceiling “tend yet, even with the new F-106 for the appropriation for 
that Academy. They cannot reach it and I am sure that you are right. 


COST FORECASTS FOR SERVICE ACADEMIES 


Mr. Weaver. In connection with that projected cost forecast by 
the Superintendent, could you show the average per-year cost at the 
Naval Academy and the Military Academy, and any projections they 
ity have made into the future which would be comparable ? 

General Hopwoop. The Milit: arv Academy figure is approximately 
$11.3 million which has the level-off cost in the past — 

Mr. Weaver. Could you show that for comparison purposes? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 
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Projected man-year costs at the 3 service academies 





| | 
| Fiseal year | Fiscal year 1963 
1961 | 
| | 


I a E $11, 680 | $12,000. 
| eae . ea 7,466 | No significant change over the fiscal year 19 
| man-year cost is anticipated except for possible 
price increases. 
$12,000 to $15,000 for those taking pilot indoctring. 
tion trainine. Somewhat lower for those not 
qualified to fly. 


Air Force _. thies sthsies sa taleastdias Taig Ei , 258 


| 
| 


The above costs include all funds for the operation and maintenance of each 
Academy, the pay and allowances of all military personnel assigned to duty at 
each Academy, and the pay and allowance of the cadets. 


HIGH COST OF BOMARC 


Mr. Weaver. On page 19 of your statement you show the figure of 
$7,720,000, and I believe it is for BOMARC;; is that correct ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Could you give me a breakdown of what that is for! 

General FriepmMan. I believe I could do that, Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Weaver. It seemed somewhat unrealistic to me, because that 
was more money than for any of the other missiles shown on the right- 
hand side, other than for ATLAS. 

General Friepman. Well, these O. & M. amounts tie into the buildup 
of the programs in question. The buildup of BOMARC in 19615 
more rapid than it is in the instance of other missiles you named. 

Essentially, the breakout on what the funds are for would be operat- 
ing costs at the bases where the missiles will be located. These include 
the cost of civilian personnel, travel, operations, and maintenance of 
the base. That would account largely for the $7.7 million shown here. 

The actual numbers we are talking about represents an increase in 
activated squadrons, fiscal year 1960 to fiscal year 1961, from 8 to Ii 


INCREASED COMMUNICATIONS COSTS 


Mr. Weaver. On page 22, under “Commercial communications,” you 
have an increase of $44.6 million over the $102.6 million programed 
for fiscal year 1960 for the lease of commercial communications. 

Why that increase and what is behind that ? 

General FrinpMan. I would like General Bestic to speak to that. 

General Brestric. That is attributed to several areas; but, just briefly, 
now, we have the increase resulting from the implementation of 
SAGE. There has been, as I believe General Friedman’s chart ind: 
cated, some reduction on manual costs, but correspondingly a greater 
increase, as you automatize, and the information feeds automatically 
into the centers. 

The second major area worthy of comment is BMEWS (ballistic 
missile early warning system). To support the military-installed 
equipment, provision is made here for the leased communications 
Further, I think worthy of comment is the SAC positive control and 
primary alert systems. This is running up our costs on the side be 
cause of the handling of wide band data. Those are about the thre 
major headings. 
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BOMB ALARM SYSTEM 


Mr. Weaver. Under this bomb alarm system, it was my understand- 
ing from the testimony yesterday that that is only going to be used 
here in the continental United States. 

General Brsric. Yes, sir. That is affirmative, and to respond to 
Mr, Lipscomb’s question, the cost for the Zone of Interior will level 
of at $2 million, slightly above that $1.8 million we were talking about 
yesterday. 

We are looking forward to an extension of that system overseas. 

Mr. Minsuauu. If the gentleman would yield. 

Mr. Weaver. In just one moment. If this system is supposed to 
be so perfect here in the United States and since we have all of these 
IRBM’s overseas and operating from there, I do not understand why 
you have given no thought at this time of placing this detection sys- 
‘om in allied countries. An enemy is going to hit there just as soon 
as we get hit here. 

General Bestic. Thought has been given to it, but my point was we 
are not now specifically planning on extending bomb alarm systems. 
We described yesterday the situation overseas. You see, the air de- 
fonse forces of the British, for example, have a direct tie-in to NORAD. 
They may employ different systems, and we will be consulting with 
them as to what could be their best system. We get the information 
from the air defense people, from the central air defense point in 
those oversea areas. 

Mr. Minsuaty. General, the figure you quoted of $1.5 million to 
fund this program for the next fiscal year—— 

General Brstic. No, sir. Yesterday we reported $400,000 in fiscal 
year 1960 and $1.5 million in fiscal year 1961. The level off is esti- 
mated to be $2 million. 

Mr. Muxsuatn. What do you mean by “level off”% For how many 
of these installations will you have that 

General Bestic. One hundred-plus cities. There is still some dis- 
cussion as to—— 

Mr. Mrxsuae. This will be the cost for 100-plus cities ? 

General Bestic. Yes, si. 

Mr. Mixsuauy. A fully funded program ? 


Ceneral Brstic. Yes, sir; we think this one is very economical. 

Mr. Mixnsuauu. Not just for three tryout cities? 

General Besric. Negative, sir. The magic of this program is that 
this is done over a teletype circuit, which is at very low cost. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Will the gentleman yield? 


OCDM INTEREST IN BOMB ALARM 


General, this is associated, to a certain extent, with the Office of 
Civil Defense Mobilization ? 

General Bestic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is that agency of Government responsible in any way 
for funding or financing, or in any other manner, in connection with 
this program ? 

General Brestic. Not with this specific program}; No, sir. 


51398—-60—pt. 429 
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They have an interest in this but they are not responsible for the 
funding of this specific program. 

Mr. Weaver. Is it possible that the Civil Defense Administration 
wanted the Air Force to carry the ball so they could get this money! 

General Brsric. I am sure that they would have an interest, but in 
reviewing the history based upon the question Mr. Minshall had, we 
find that the idea originated with the Air Force in 1955 and for these 
years has been merchandising with these other agencies of the 
Government.. 

Mr. Weaver. What manufacturer have you been working with on 
this? 

General Brsric. I cannot be specific but we are working primarily 
with Western Union. 

Mr. Weaver. They do not have many competitors; do they? 

General Brsric. Western Union? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

General Brstic. They have American Telephone & Telegraph, to 
mention just one. 

Mr. Minsnatu. It would make it very convenient for someone to 
call up Western Union and find out where the bomb fell ? 

General Besric. Yes, sir; except you have had delays with telegrams 
on occasion. 

Mr. Mrnsuaty. Thank you. 

Mr. Weaver. Now, I would like to ask General Preston a couple of 
questions. 

COMBAT-READY STATUS OF ALERT CREWS 


At the bottom of page 18 of your statement, General, you say that 
combat-ready status has increased in 1959 in the number of bomber 
and tanker crews. 

How long would it take to reach 100 percent? I know that would 
be your ultimate objective of combat-ready status for the bomber and 
tanker crews, but what would have to be done? 

General Preston. I do not believe we will ever reach exactly 100 
percent. We have arse turnover and we will always be something 
short of that. 

Mr. Weaver. I mentioned that because if we were going to go om 
an airborne alert, you would have to have all of your people on 
combat-ready status; would you not? 

General Preston. It would depend on the degree of airborne alert 
we went on. 

Mr. Weaver. By degree, would you tell me what you have in mind! 

General Preston. There have been various levels of airborne alert 
considered. We might consider one level as — per wing on con 
stant airborne alert. We might go as high as ——— per wing 
continuous airborne alert. The latter figure would require a gr 
many more crews than the former one. 

Mr. Weaver. On the bottom of page 

General Preston. May I add one other thing? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. 

General Preston. We ue very close in our bomber crews to 100 per 
cent combat-ready now. I do not recall specifically what our figure 15, 


but we are very close to it right now. 
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Mr. Weaver. I was going on the statement you presented yesterday 
and the percentage figures you cited, 

At the bottom of page 21, you stated : 

* * * The numbers of crews reach a peak in 1960 and do not drop in 1961 in 
proportion to the number of wings. 

There is a drop. How does that fit in with this talk all the time 
going on about an airborne alert and which I believe General Power 
advocated? In other words, you are dropping your crews and it does 
not seem consistent to me that they would be combat-ready. 

General Presron. We do not at this time have a program for in- 
creasing the number of crews required for ground alert to a higher 
level to accommodate airborne alert. We do not at this time have : 
specific program for that, so that the numbers of crews that are re- 
flected in the statements I make here relate to the number required for 
cround alert. 

Mr. Weaver. In other words, there would have to be a complete re- 
vamping of the whole pilot setup if we were to go on an airborne alert ? 

General Presron. We would have to go on it with added crews. On 
the maximum airborne alert, we would have to add crews. We can 
accommodate a certain airborne alert with our present crews. 

Mr. Forp. Would the gentleman yield there ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. You do not mean to infer that the problem of crew train- 
ing, and so forth, has not been analyzed so that you are prepared, 
under any one of several contingencies, for an airborne alert if it is so 
decided ? 

General Presron. No, I do not mean that. It has been thoroughly 
analyzed. 

Mr. Froop. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Would your present crew setup permit that ? 

Suppose you get the hardware or the money, would your crews 
fly ——— airborne alert which you indicated to Mr. Ostertag as your 
target / 

General Preston. The approximate ultimate in airborne alert would 
be about ————, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FLoop. If we gave you all the engines and the money, you still 
could not fly a ———— airborne alert because you do not have the crews 
and you cannot train crews overnight. 

What are we wasting time talking about it for? Is that it ? 

General Preston. That is not quite the case. 

Mr. Froop. What is the case ? 

General Preston. By the time we had the spare parts required to 
sustain a full ——— airborne alert, we could train the necessary num- 
ber of crews. 

Mr. Fioop. If you started last night ? 

General Preston. Whenever we start the buildup in parts procure- 
ment toward that objective; that is up to you. 

Mr. Suepparp. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Minsuann. Mr. Chairman, I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. Surpparp. It isthe gentleman’s privilege. 
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Mr. Weaver. Going back to what Mr. Flood said about res aching 
your objective, any time that an attack would come on the U nited 
States, would it not be almost imperative that our bombers be in the 
air all the time? 

General Preston. I certainly think it would be desirable that we 
have bombers in the air when that attack occurs: yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Any time an enemy attack would hit this country! 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Or was imminent, we would try to get them all up! 

In answer to Mr. Flood you stated you never ‘thought you could go 
over what percentage ? 

General Preston. ———— would be it. We know that ——— 
would be feasible. We question that we could go appreciably beyond 
that. 

Of course, we have never tried this and I cannot give a positive 
answer to what the ultimate would be. 


AIR FORCE MISSILE TEST STANDS 


Mr. Weaver. I have one other question pertaining to the missile 
test stands in which the Air Force and our Government has invested 
tax dollars. I do know that we have test stands at Edwards Air 
Force Base and Vandenberg. I know Rocketdyne has some outside 
of Los Angeles, but where else does the Air Force have money in- 
vested in test stands ? 

General Frrepman. We have some at Edwards and I believe Syea- 
more Canyon. I believe that is the extent of it, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Could you show for the record the size of the motors 
than can be fired, where we have the test stands, what they are for, 
of what kind, and how much money we have invested ? 

General FrrepmMan. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to will be included in a subsequent volume.) 

Mr. Mrnsuaty. Mr. Chairman, I will have to take my time now. I 
will yield to the gentleman perhaps later. 


Oo. & M. COSTS AND MISSION OF SPANISH BASES 


Since 1951 we have spent some $391 million for our Spanish bases 
plus another 110 or 112 million pesetas from our economic aid 
program. 

What are the O. & M. costs for these facilities operated by the Air 
Force? 

General FrrepmMan. As of today, sir? 

Mr. MinsHaui. Give it to us both cumulative and as of today. 

General FrrepmMan. I cannot give the cumulative figure but I would 

say that one of those bases would, as of today—and I will correct 
the figure for the record—run about $1.5 million to $3 million, depend: 
ing upon which base we are discussing. 

I will attempt to get the cumulative figure. 

(The matter referred to appears at p. 452). 

Mr. Mrinsuati. What missions are established for these bases and 
how long are we going to continue to need them ? 
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General FrrepMan. We are planning a phasingout program of 
Moroccan bases by 1968. I believe that is the way the situation 
stands now. 

Mr. Minsnatyi. How about the Spanish bases ? 

General FrrepMANn. The Spanish bases ! 

Mr. Minsuauu. That is what we are talking about all this time. 

General FrizpMAN. I am terribly sorry. 

Otf the record, please. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Minsuauy. What is the situation regarding our Spanish bases? 

General Preston. To answer the last one first, we plan to phase 
out in 1963 

Mr. Minsuauu. Spain? 

(General Preston. I am sorry. 

Mr. Minsuaun. Mr. Chairman, this should not count against my 
time. 

General Presron. The first mission is to support a reflex bomber 
foree. I believe this committee has been briefed on reflex activities. 

Second, to support Air Defense forces ; ———. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Minsuaui. How long do you think this mission will be needed ? 

General Preston. The latter I would say indefinitely. 

Mr. Minsuatt. What do you mean by that? That covers a long 
time. 

General Preston. Through the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Minsuati. What is the foreseeable future as far as the Air 
Force is concerned ¢ 

(General Preston. While we are equipped with aircraft of the type 
and with the range which we are now equipped with, — 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Minsuauyi. The eect are going to be taking over in 1962 or 
mg uinly by 1963, so what will be the need for those bases at that time ? 

General FrrepMan. We will have the B-52’s in the inventory or the 
projections that I have seen at least up until 1969 and 1970, with the 
possibility that others will enter the inventory between now and then. 

These are the types of aircraft that General Preston is referring to. 
As long as we have aircraft of those characteristics and range : and so 
forth, we would have ——— base requirement overseas. 

Mr. Minsnauit. What is your phase-out time, getting back to the 
Moroccan bases? When do you plan to get out of there ? 

General FrrepMAN. 1963, sir. 





FUEL SUPPLY LINE FOR SPANISH BASES 


Mr. Minsrratu. Your Spanish bases are heavily dependent upon the 
pipeline from Rota? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minsnauy. Are you not likely to get into a lot of trouble if 
that tanker system should be broken and could not supply it ? 

General Frrepman. That would be a rather serious occurrence ; 
ves, sir, 


Mr. Ostrrrac. Will the gentleman yield ? 
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Mr. MinsHau. Briefly. 

Mr. Osterrac. If I understand it correctly, the supply line makes 
available ——— supply. Is that sufficient to meet any emergencies 
of that kind ? 

General Preston. I should think that would be sufficient. The 
answer to this type of question would have to be oriented on the par. 
ticular conditions at the time and how long we felt that the war would 
last. However, I think we would be in a comfortable position. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Thank you. 


COST OF OPERATION OF SPANISH BASES 


Mr. MrnsHatyi. Will you give us now, what are your O. & M. costs 
for the operation of the Spanish bases? 

General FrrepMan. I will have tosupply that for the record. 

(The information follows :) 

The Air Force has obligated $81 million for operation and maintenance appro- 
priation requirements in Spain, fiscal year 1955 through fiscal year 1959. An 
amount of $18.7 million is estimated for operation and maintenance support of 
Air Force facilities in Spain for fiscal year 1960. These amounts reflect support 
of all Air Force activities in Spain including the major installations, ancillary 
installations, aircraft control and warning sites, SAC, 16th Air Force Headquar- 
ters and Joint U.S. Military Group. 

Mr. Minsnatu. For the foreseeable future, as you put it, up until 
at least 1969 you see a need for our Spanish bases? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrnswatt. As we all know, with ——— aircraft on an opera 
tion reflex basis, at each of three bases, that is ———— aircraft; is that 
right? 

General Preston. I would hate to predict that far ahead what we 
will be doing in terms of reflex. With the airplanes I now know of, as 
being over the horizon or possibly coming into the inventory later, 
it would be advantageous to have bases overseas. 

Mr. Minsunatu. Along that line, what are you doing about the mis- 
sion we were discussing in your other bases ? 

General FrrepMan. We take all of those bases into consideration in 
our planning, Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Minsnatu. Do you have plans now for the ——— for example! 

General Preston. We are getting into highly classified informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Minswatu. That is what we always run into. This is a highly 
classified committee, so you can talk off the record if you wish. 

General Preston. Yes. 

I wanted to make that clear as we got into the subject. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Minsuaty. But you are making plans along that line? 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minswauu. I had the privilege of visiting Turkey, with one of 
the staff members, last fall and I have three very brief questions I 
would like to ask about that countr y. 

The first question has to do with Adana. You are going to have 
quite a supply problem there with all of the equipment you have. 
It is a major Air Force base and how do you plan to supply that: in 
time of war? It is isolated and you cannot reach it except by air. 
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General Presron. Can anyone answer that ? 

General Werster. I believe, Mr. Minshall, our feeling is 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Minsuauu. For how longa period ? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mrnsuauu. Supply that classified material for the committee’s 
use. 

General Preston. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been supplied 
separately. ) 

DISPERSAL OF FACILITIES IN TURKEY 


Mr. Minsuaty. You have a lot of Air Force equipment, personnel, 
and so on at Izmir. Does this not make Izmir quite a target for 
IRBM’s? 

Do you not think these things should be dispersed on the same basis 
you are dispersing your other equipment ? 

General Preston. I believe it is correct. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Minsnauu. It is right there in Izmir. You can look out across 
the bay and there it is. One bomb is going to knock the whole 
shebang west. 

General Wesster. Mr. Minshall, I think we can supply that for the 
record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

(General Preston. Major Apgar has some information on that. 

Mr. Minsuau. Go ahead. 

Major Arcar. The position ———— in Turkey was a negotiated 
position. It had to be accomplished—perhaps this should be off 
the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Froop. I am sure if my friend was here during the THOR- 
JUPITER days, he would know about this. They would like to 
take JUPITER off the map. There is no mistake about that. 


BLACK MARKETS IN CERTAIN PX GOODS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Mrnsuatt. Down in Izmir there has been a lot of black 

marketing diffic ‘ulty as in the rest of Turkey. It is my understanding 
that the Air Force has no legal authority for oper ating post exe changes 
or commissaries there. I wonder what the Air Force has done. to 
attempt to control this? In your post exchanges, for example, you 
have this fancy equipment in the way of electric frying pans, electric 
mixers and all of these fancy kitchen gadgets that are h: ardly essen- 
tial for the operation of a PX or commissary. Those are the things 
that are contributing, by and large, to a lot of the black marketing 
activities, 

I wonder if any investigation had been made of that or any 
consideration given to putting more basic items in these stores than 
they have had to date. 
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General Frrepman. Mr. Minshall, I do not, I will not, argue with 
you on that. I do know that I would not draw a direct connection 
between the items stocked in the post exchange with the black market. 
ing activities, at least in a direct proportion. We have been aware 
of certain activities which have gone on over there and we have mad 
a thorough investigation of the instances which were reported in the 
papers and we have also submitted for the committee's use a State. 
ment of the actions which have been taken in that regard, per 4 
previous request. 

Mr. Fioop. If the gentleman would yield ? 

In the Philippines, one of the great problems is where our troops 
are married to the indigenous female. You have a fantastic black 
market operation based solely and entirely on the PX. It is 
outrageous. 

General Frrepman. We have very strict regulations, as you knoy, 
as regards who can use the PX. TI would agree that there would he 
instances where there would be inappropriate purchases and the item 
perhaps improperly sold. When we come upon that, that is subject to 
some very severe disciplinary action. I would hate, however, to 
delete that type of item from sale so long as there are requirements 
for it. 

I think that is something we might look into. 

Mr. Frioop. I think it should be looked into. 

General Frrepman. To determine whether or not the quantities and 
the sales— 

Mr. Minsuati. You can use so many electrical frying pans among 
family units, dependents, and that is it. 

Mr. Fioop. I had some questions about the BOMANC. I know Mr. 
Sikes asked one of you people, but I think it would be more competent 
testimony, with all respect to vou gentlemen, to get that from procure- 
ment when they get here; would it not ? 

General Frrepman. I would suggest that: yes. 

Mr. Mrnsuaxt. I yield now to my friend from Nebraska. 

Mr. Surpparp. Please make it brief. 


REQUIREMENT FOR MISSILE TEST STANDS 


Mr. Weaver. In connection with the question, I asked a moment 
ago about the test stands, I would like to read the following. This 
should take care of further questions I had about this matter. 

I am reading from a report made by myself and a member of the 
staff after visiting these facilities on the west coast in September of 
last year: 


The total invested at Edwards in missile and rocket facilities is $71,615,000. 
This figure does not include operating or missile systems contractor costs. The 
bulk of this amount, about $50 million is invested in the test stands themselves, 
several of which are operated by the National Aeronautics and Space Agency 
in connection with testing of boosters for space programs. It is possible that 
we can realize some savings “~. the closer scrutiny of dual testing facilities. For 
instance, rocket engines produced by Aerojet are tested at elaborate facilities 
most of them funded by the Air Force, at Sacramento, while at the same time 
similar tests are being run by the Edwards Air Force Base. If, in the future, 
the building of costly, duplicate test facilities could be cut out, this alone would 

save millions of dollars in each project. There is also of course the questiol 
of how the Air Force develops the requirement for testing facilities such as those 
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now in place or under construction at Edwards Air Force Base and whether 
such requirements take into account existing facilities at other locations. 


Would you comment on that? 

General FriepMan. We will be happy to do so. 

Mr. Weaver. In addition to supplying the other information I 
requested ¢ 

(jeneral FrrepMANn. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


With reference to the method by which the Air Force develops a requirement 
for new test stands, each new program is examined to determine the tests re- 
quired. Existing test capabilities are then examined to determine if these re- 
quirements can be met. In the event it is determined that new test capabilities 
are required the characteristics and intended use of the required new stands are 
evaluated to determine if they should be located at a contractor's plant or at a 
centralized military installation. Each stand or increment of stands presently 
inthe Air Force inventory has been constructed only when existing Government- 
owned capabilities were being used to full capacity or were inadequate from the 
standpoint of technical characteristics, and workload capabilities were located 
too far from the development source of the weapon or equipment. The policy 
as specified in the Air Force procurement instruction has been followed in 
evaluating requirements for all rocket and missile test stands. All new stands 
to meet contractors’ needs must be procured as expansion requests under DOD 
Directive 4275.2, DOD Instruction 4275.4 and the administrative procedures 
for ballistic missile expansion. These projects are reviewed by at least three 
echelons within the Air Materiel Command, by the Air Staff and the Office of 
the Secretary of the Air Force prior to final review and approval by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. Similar echelons of review are conducted for 
research and development stands built with military construction funds. 

It has been necessary to provide missile and engine contractors with backyard 
test capabilities which are used for certain portions of the contract development 
because of the cost and time advantage of having these stands conveniently 
located near the contractors’ plants and under contractor control. In addition, 
it has been found that there is advantage in having similar centralized govern- 
ment test capability which can be used by the various contractors during the 
periods when their testing workloads exceed the capacities of their backyard 
stands. The alternative to this would be: 

(a) To provide each contractor with test stands to accommodate his maximum 
workload. 

(b) To require all contractors to use centralized government test capability 
exclusively. 

Hither of these alternatives would be more expensive and time-consuming than 
the procedures now in use. 

In addition to these considerations, there are certain types of test stands such 
as the very large and expensive ones, which are uniquely suited to location at 
a centralized Government installation so that they can be used by various con- 
tractors and by various Government agencies. 

As a development program progresses toward the production stage it is very 
important that sufficient testing be accomplished to insure the reliability of the 
product before it is committed to production. The various stands for each 
project must be prepared for various configurations of a particular engine or 
missile. Tests of a different nature must be conducted simultaneously to assure 
that program objectives can be met on schedule. Repetitive similar tests must 
be conducted until the desired technical data is collected and verified. 

The construction of the stands which were necessary to support the high 
priority rocket engine and missile test programs of the Air Force has had con- 
tinuous careful scrutiny. It is believed that the methods employed to provide 
both backyard capabilities for contractors and centralized military test opera- 
tions represent the most efficient solution to avoid duplication of facilities. 


Mr. Sueprarp. The Chair wants to say to you gentlemen thank you 
very much for your responsiveness to the inquiries of the various 
members of the committee. 

We close this session as of now and we will reconvene at 2 o’clock. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
AIRLIFT SERVICE (MATS) 
WITNESSES 


HON. PHILIP B. TAYLOR, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE, MATERIEL 

LT. GEN. WILLIAM H. TUNNER, COMMANDER, MILITARY AIR 
TRANSPORT SERVICE 

LT. COL. S. W. ALDERSON, CHIEF, PROGRAMS BRANCH, DIRECTO. 
RATE OF TRANSPORTATION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

MAJ. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

BRIG. GEN. GLEN R. BIRCHARD, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERA- 
TIONS, HEADQUARTERS, MATS 

COL. ALLEN JONES, CHIEF, MANAGEMENT ANALYSIS, COMPTROL- 
LER, HEADQUARTERS, MATS 

COL. GEORGE A. LESLIE, DIRECTORATE OF MATERIEL, HEADQUAR- 
TERS, MATS 

COL. EARL C. HEDLUND, DIRECTOR OF TRANSPORTATION, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

JOSEPH F. MALAGA, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF 
THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Sueprarp. All right, gentlemen, the committee will come to 
order for the purpose of considering the airlift service in MATS. 
We have with us today the Honorable Philip B, Taylor, Assist 


ant Secretary of the Air Force, Materiel. 

Do you have a statement you wish to present to the committee! 

Mr. Taytor. Yes: I do. 

Mr. Suerparp. Make your presentation and we will not interrupt 
you until you have completed your statement. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 
Mr. Taytor. Thank you very much. 
3RIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 

Born Montclair, N.J., 1899. Graduated with an engineering degree from Yale 
University in 1920. With Curtiss-Wright from 1922 to 1945, spending 10 years 
as chief engineer, later becoming assistant general manager and vice president, 
leaving that firm as acting general manager (1945). Spent 7 months with Pan 
American as a consultant, then operated his own company for 144 years. He 
then became a partner in the engineering and construction firm of Sandersoa 
& Porter in 1947, leaving that company to accept an appointment to his preset 
position on April 15, 1959. 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our 
objective today is to review the current operations of MATS and 
to outline newly developed policies relating to the future role o 
military airlift and its relationship to the civil airline industry. 
have with me Lieutenant General Tunner, commander, MATS, who 
will cover the current MATS operation. 
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[ would like to discuss the revision to our concept of the respective 
roles and missions of MATS and the civil airline industry in war 


and peace. 
PURPOSE AND FUNCTION 


The Air Force has for some time been concerned with the magnitude 
of resources needed to meet the critical wartime airlift requirements of 
our present and future military forces, The deficit, not surprisingly, 
is in cargo lift. The acquisition of modern long-range aircraft by 
the airline industry, while more than meeting any foreseeable pas- 
senger requirement, does little to meet the wartime deficits in cargo 
airlift. It is only through the MATS fleet, which is primarily a 
cargo carrier in wartime, but also capable of troop movement and 
vromedical evacuation as well, that the wartime cargo deficits can 
be held to manageable levels. Hard core military airlift require- 
ments, however, have remained at a relatively stable level. In our 
recent studies of the overall airlift situation, we believe we have found 
an acceptable solution to the problem of increasing and modernizing 
the national airlift capability. This solution, we believe, reflects 
national interests and objectives. As the members of this committee 
may be aware, in December, the Department of Defense submitted a 
report on MATS to the President. The Air Force assisted in the 
preparation of this report and supports the conclusions and Presi- 
dentially approved courses of action. I will discuss the DOD report 
in just a moment, but first, I must outline some basic Air Force views 
in implementing the recommend: ations of the report. 

The Air Force considers that certain legislation is mandatory with 
respect to the President’s power to take possession and assume control 
of transportation systems. Although adequate legislation presently 
exists to enable the President. to control transportation systems in time 
of war, we do not believe that any permanent reduction in MATS 
wartime capability or the peacetime operating rate so necessary to the 
assurance of that capability should be made until, and unless this 
legislation is amended to enable the President to take possession and 
assume control of all or part of the air transportation system in a 
time of “national emergency” as W ell as “in time of war.” The Air 
Force considers that “national emergency” includes any period of 
crisis which necessitates the movement ‘of milit: ary airlift requirements 
in the national interest. The periods of crisis include general war, 
limited war, or period of heightened tension (hereafter referred to 
as “emergencies”). In short, ‘the Air Force must be assured of con- 
tinued operation of the air transportation industry and their people 
under all conditions. 

Secondly, we must have a contractual arrangement which includes 
the following general areas of agreement on the part of the civil 
carriers : 

(a) That each carrier will equip itself with modern cargo and 
passenger aircraft which the Air Force considers suitable for the 
airlift to be performed. 

(6) That each carrier will operate into agreed geographic areas 
at fair and predictable rates and will continue to operate under all 
conditions if determined to be feasible by military authority; further, 
that each carrier will provide in emergencies this airlift and such 
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reasonable degree of expanded airlift into this and other areas as 
may be determined to be necessary by military authority and under 
the operational control of the military. For purposes of these con- 
tracts, the Secretary of Defense may decide what circumstances 
constitute emergencies. 

(c) That each carrier will obtain from the operating unions and/or 
individual personnel with whom it contracts agreements that all 
union members or individuals will provide required airlift at all 
times. 

Thirdly, the Air Force believes that for MATS to accomplish its 
wartime mission, it must fly at its current activity rate so long as 
civil eligible wartime requirements cannot be effectively met by the 
airline industry. On the other hand, to the degree civil carriers 
can be definitely committed to the wartime task under the guarantees 
as outlined above, the MATS activity can be reduced. Simply stated, 
the Air Force must receive the assurance that the civil carriers will 
perform their tasks in emergencies before a comparable peacetime 
reduction in the MATS activity rate would be made. 


DOD AIRLIFT POLICY 


Now to discuss the DOD report. 

The Air Force recognizes the desirability of developing a greatly 
expanded and modernized national airlift capability, particularly a 
larger civil cargo capability. It appreciates that the effort to achieve 
this objective could be given favorable impetus through increased 
utilization of present civil carriers’ equipment to the peacetime 
military airlift requirement. The Air Force wishes to emphasze, 
however, that such increased utilization of this type aircraft would 
be for the purpose of aiding expansion and modernization of the 
commercial airlift and would not fulfill the military requirement. 
Although certain areas covered in the report are still under study, I 
shall cover the courses of action as they were approved by the 
President. 

1. That MATS be equipped and operated in peacetime to insure its capability 
to meet approved military hard core* requirements in a general war and it 
situations short of general war, and such other military requirements as cannot 


ral 


be met adequately by U.S. commercial carriers on an effective and timely basis. 

In notifying the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of his 
acceptance of the report, Mr. Gates expressed this policy very clearly: 

I have concluded that the level of airlift capability maintained within MATS 
should, as an objective, be the minimum required to accommodate the Depart 
ment of Defense hard core airlift requirements, and that the peacetime opera 
tions of MATS should be geared primarily to hard core mission support rather 
than regularly scheduled channel operations. 

I wish to reemphasize that attainment of this objective is obviously 
dependent on appropriate legislation and the extent to which civil 
air cargo capability is modernized and expanded to meet civil eligible 
wartime requirements thereby reducing the wartime role of MATS. 


1 Airlift requirements which must move in military aircraft, manned and operated by 
military crews because of special military considerations, security, or because of limiting 
physical characteristics such as size or dangerous properties. Included in this category 
are special military deployments involving nuclear retaliatory forces, the SAC post strike 
recovery mission, tactical deployments, movement of missiles, special munitions, ete. 
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We must also be assured of the willingness of air carriers to provide 
reliable and uninterrupted support at “fair and reasonable rates. 


9 That the modernization of MATS hard core military airlift capability be 
undertaken in an orderly manner consistent with other military requirements 
and in keeping with the objectives of paragraph 1 above. 

The Air Force has requested $ $50 million in the fiscal year 1961 budget 
for this purpose. Specifications and characteristics as developed by 
the Air Force to accomplish the military cargo mission include turbine 
power, truck bed height, straight in- loading, payload/range per- 
formance of 40,000 pounds, 4,000 nautical miles when operating from 
§,000-foot. runways, and ability to airdrop large military equipment. 
The airplane must also be e apable of assault operations from marginal 
landing areas at reduced gross weights, and adptable for troop move- 
ment and aeromedical evacuation. 

These specifications are being coordinated with the Federal Aviation 
Agency to determine what degree of commercial compatibility exists. 
They have also been coordin: ated with the Army. Our objective is to 
deve lop a single airplane, equally adaptable to economical commercial 
and militar y cargo oper ations. 

That MATS routine channel traffic (regularly scheduled, fixed routes) oper- 
ations be reduced on an orderly basis, consistent with assured commercial airlift 
capability at reasonable cost, and consistent with economical and efficient use, 
including realistic training, of the MATS capacity resulting from the provisions 
of paragraph 1 above. 

It is anticipated this will be a phased turnover of traffic dependent 
upon appropriate legislation and the carriers’ willingness and ability 
toparticipate in the wartime airlift task. 

The new policy will ultimately result in a reduced utilization-hard 
core MATS fleet, stressing high in-commission rates, maximum imme- 
diate airframe availability, and optimum readiness posture. 

That as commercial carriers make available modern, economical long-range 
cargo aircraft and as further orientation of MATS to the hard core function is 
effected, increased use should be made of the service of such commercial carriers. 

We realize that through increased reliance on the most modern com- 
mercial cargo airplanes currently flying, we can assist the civil ear- 
riers in the development and procurement of imported turbine- 
powered cargo types. The Air Force considers this an interim measure 
to assist in achieving the ultimate modern cargo aircraft. 

. That, with respect to services overseas and to foreign countries, commercial 
augmentation airlift procurement policies and practices be better adapted to the 
long-range Department of Defense requirements, so as to encourage and assist 
in sound economic growth, de velopment, and maintenance of an increased air cargo 
capability ; that there be explored the feasibility of : 

(1) Expanding the provisions of paragraph 3 above to apply to other 
MATS operations in addition to routine channel traffic : 

(2) (a) Procuring commercial cargo airlift only from air carriers, as 
defined in section 101(3) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, and increasing 
the amount of such airlift obtained at tariff rates filed with the CAB as dis- 
tinguished from airlift obtained through the practice of advertising for bids, 

(b) Requiring that all cargo carried by commercial carriers be so moved: 

(3) Entering into longer term contracts for MATS traffic: and 

(+) Giving preference in the movement of MATS traffic to those com- 
mercial carriers: 

(a) Who are effectively committed to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
(CRAF) program; 
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(b) Whose facilities and equipment are most advantageous to the aug 
emergency needs of the Department of Defense; or req 
(c) Who are demonstrating a willingness and ability to acquire un- 2 
compromised cargo aircraft ; a 
and that legislation be sought if necessary to permit accomplishment of any of sub 
the foregoing considered desirable. pro 
With respect to subparagraph (1) of the recommendation No, we 
5, the Air Force cannot agree to the transfer to civil carriers of any ( 
of those hard core missions as previously defined which must be per- } ™g 
formed with military aircraft, manned by military crews. hop 
: : 2 Tr" 
6. That since the development of long-range, economical turbine-powered cargo - 
aircraft is essential to MATS modernization and to long-range evolution of a we 
modern civil cargo fleet, suitable arrangements should be made for Defense \ 
and industry participation in the costs of such development. assl 
As I have previously mentioned, it is certainly in the national inter. ) 
ests that an economical turbine powered cargo aircraft be jointly |, ¥ 
developed, which would provide the technological breakthrough in | 
commercial air freight, and also meet military requirements. rus 
alah a ha tice ; a on 
7. That purchase loan guarantee legislation, if proposed, contain provisions 8 
to insure the immediate availability of cargo aircraft covered thereby to meet eng 
military and mobilization requirements. mal 
8. That consideration be given to equipping certain Air Force Reserve and mal 
Air National Guard units with transport aircraft that might be available from hau 
MATS excesses as augmentation forces for MATS in time of emergency. mar 
Certain Air National Guard units have already been selected to | and 
receive C-97’s being retired from MATS. These aircraft will operate | mer 
in peacetime as a low utilization backup force to the MATS fleet, and h 
would be available if circumstances should require them to participate | bilit 
in channel traffic operations to a limited degree. Not only will our | eme 
total national airlift availability in wartime be increased under this | that 
policy, but additional military airlift will be available to meet war- | com 
time requirements. othe 
9. That the role of CRAF be reexamined with the objective of insuring opti: | tm 
mum effectiveness and responsiveness of commercial airlift services to the care 
Department of Defense under all conditions. enhs 
With the airline industry operating in peacetime in approximately M 
the same manner it would be used in emergency, less disruption will } anst 
occur to the airline industry in emergencies. We are studying the M 
current CRAF arrangements and foresee that existing concepts of | «lari 
CRAF may be modified. the | 
Because many specific areas of the new policy are still under study, Defe 
the financial, statistical, and other operational data relating to MATS M 
are essentially unchanged from that originally submitted in the Pres M 
dent’s fiscal year 1961 budget. M 
appr 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE NEW AIRLIFT POLICY : 
Ni 
The Air Force intends to commence implementation of the ne¥} com 
policy as soon as practicable. Let me make it clear from the outset, Pr 
however, that MATS will at all times continue to fly routine channel } plete 






traffic to the extent required to remain alert for its hard-core war- 
time mission and that part of the wartime requirement beyond civil 
capability and commitment, Above this minimum which may change 
from time to time as the war mission of MATS is revised commercial 
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augmentation will be procured on a phased orderly basis which may 
require several years to complete. This is because of the time involved 
in development ‘of new car go aircraft. This reorientation, of c ourse, is 
subject. to obtaining the required legislation and to the civil carriers 
proc uring such modern equipment “and agreeing to the conditions 
we have mentioned. 

Commensurate with the above, the Air Force will procure increas- 
a amounts of commercial car go serv ice on a ph: ased bs ass, and would 
hope that in the not too distant future we would move « much larger 
portion of our cargo and passengers via those carriers upon which 
we will be placing reliance for a portion of the wartime mission, 

Mr. Sueprarp. Pardon me for the interruption, but am I right in 
assuming that you are talking about the commercial aspect there? 

Mr. Taytor. That is correct. 

We will turn over tr: affic to these civil carriers, assuming that war- 
time responsiveness can be guaranteed, in an orderly manner and 
trust that within the next few years they will have absorbed the pre- 
ponderance of civil eligible cargo. At that time MATS would be 
abil in channel traffic operating only to the degree required to 
maintain readiness for the hard core mission. This will permit pri- 
mary emphasis on the special mission, nonscheduled transport role; 
hauling militarily essential and other special cargo; engaging in 
maneuvers and joint exercises; maintaining an ever-ready alert force; 
and providing regular logistic service to remote areas where com- 
mercial service is not economically or operationally feasible. 

In order to have the wartime assurances we need—expansion, flexi- 
bility, reliability—and assurances of fair and predictable rates in 
emergencies as well as in periods of normal traffic, we must insure 
that suitable legislation is provided and that our procurement of 
commercial airlift will serve these ends. With the cooperation of 
other Government agencies, we hope to develop practices that will 
stimulate the modernization and expansion of the commercial air 
cargo industry, protect our international competitive position, and 
enhance our national economic and military posture. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my statement. I will be pleased to 
answer any questions this committee may have. 

Mr. Osrertac. Refore we go on, Mr. ‘Chairman, just as a matter of 
clarification, may T inquire of the Secretary as to whether or not all 
the quotes, 1 through 9, constitute quotes from the Department of 
Defense report as approved by the President ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes; they do. 

Mr. Osrertac. I was not clear as you went through. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes: that is the Department of Defense report as 
approved by the President. 

Mr. Surpparp. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for your statement. 

Now, we will receive the statement by Lt. Gen. William H. Tunner, 
commander, Military Air Transport Service. 

Present your statement without interruption until you have com- 
pleted it. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL TUNNER 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 

General Tunner was born in Elizabeth, N.J., July 14, 1906. He graduated 
from the U.S. Military Academy in 192s. 

In World War II General Tunner served as commander, Ferrying Division, 
and later commander, India-China Division, Air Transport Command. 

After the war he served as Commander, Atlantic Division, Air Transport 
Command. In 1948 he became Deputy Commander of the new Military Air 
Transport Service. In 1948-49 he commanded the combined airlift task force 
that broke the Berlin blockade. During the Korean conflict he organized and 
commanded Far East Air Forces Combat Cargo Command. After Korea he 
served as Deputy Commander, Air Materiel Command. In 1958 he became 
Commander in Chief, U.S. Air Forces in Europe. In 1957 he became Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Operations, U.S. Air Force. In 1958 he was assigned as Com- 
mander, Military Air Transport Service. 

Among his many U.S. and foreign decorations is the Distinguished Service 
Cross awarded by General MacArthur for Combat Cargo Command operations 
in Korea. He has been awarded the Distinguished Service Medal three times. 

General Tunner. Before I proceed, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to present the oflicers who have come with me from my headquarters, 

My Chief of Operations, Brig. Gen. Glen R. Birchard: my Assistant 
Deputy for Plans. Mr. John Shea: my Director of Materiel. Col. 
George Leslie, and the representative from the Comptroller's Office, 
Colonel Jones. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a very real 
pleasure for the Military Air Transport Service, or MATS, as we 
are more often called, to hi: ive this opportunity to appear before your 
committee. 

The presentation about to be given is classified in certain parts as 
“secret.” When introducing the wartime requirements, I will usea 
brief “top secret” statement to clarify the charts for the committee. 
The classified parts and the degree of security assigned will be evident 
from the classification indicated on the individual slides. 

Briefly, the major points we wish to emphasize and make clear are— 

1. Why do we have a MATS? 

2. What determines the size of the military airlift force ? 

How should this force be utilized and at what flying rate to 
assure its capability to carry out its war job? 

4. Tow do we use military and civil airlift to carry out our as 
signed mission ¢ 

What are the limitations facing MATS in its efforts to carry 
out the vital airlift requirements of the Nation in the event of war or 
the threst of war? 

The Military Air Transport Service has heen in-being for over 
11 years as a major command of the U.S. Air Force. Its predecessor, 
the Air Transport Command, was in operation 7 years. Throughout 
these years, we have all observed the ever-shifting complexities of the 
cold war from the blockade of Berlin to the more recent disturbances 
in Lebanon and Taiwan. These disturbances. at least to those of us 
in military airlift operations, have revealed how the timely use. of 
military str ategic : airlift has helped to keep these sparks of high ten- 
sion from flaring into a major war. 

Tet’s now turn to the MATS mission, which. boiled down to Its 
simplest terms, may be stated as follows: 
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The Military Air Transport Service will maintain, in-being, the military air 
transport forces, technical service forces, en route bases, and air routes to meet 
the approved wartime requirements of the Department of Defense as established 
py the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Further, MATS will train to maintain this state of 
readiness and while training, MATS will airlift cargo, personnel, patients, and 
mail according to Department of Defense directives. 


Note particularly in this statement of the MATS mission that the 
various components of MATS must be “forces in-being” or they cannot 
meet the wartime requirements as laid down by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

This next chart indicates why MATS was created and exists today 
and must continue to exist as long as war isa possibility. I emphasize 
that our sole reason for being is to maintain the airlift system and 
technical services required to: support the Joint Chiefs of Staff joint 
war plans in the event of general or all-out war. In training and 
maintaining our forces for the big job of general war, we also maintain 
astate of readiness to support the requirements of possible limited or 
“brush fire” wars. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General TuUNNER. Now let us look at some of the specifics of this 
wartime job. 

During this element of the presentation, we will discuss 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff approved wartime airlift requirements; 

How these requirements were determined ; and 

How we propose to satisfy them. 

Wartime airlift requirements are developed by the JCS. Annually 
they call upon the commanders of the unified and spec ‘ified commands, 
as well as the commanders of the services, to submit their wartime 
requirements for air transportation. These are then evaluated by 
the JCS and airlift designated for three different situations. 

The first assumes 6 months of mobilization followed by 60 days of 
general war: 

The eens assumes 6 months of general war without benefit of 
warning or prior mobilization ; 

And the ihied makes provision for a possible limited or “brush fire” 
war such as occurred in Korea. 

The wartime airlift requirements which we will discuss here today 
deal only with the second condition—no warning. They are the airlift 
requirements for 60 days of general war without benefit of prior 
mobilization. Obviously, this is the condition we would face in a 
nuclear war. 

This chart portrays the JCS approved gener: al wartime airlift 
requirements. The vertical axis is scaled in millions of ton-miles per 
day. These requirements are outbound only. The JCS have not 
established return requirements from the oversea areas to the United 
States. The horizontal axis represents the first 20 days following the 
outbreak of general war. You will note that it has been broken out 
into given time periods; D to D+5; D+6 to D+10; D+11 to D+20. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sureprarp. At thismoment your testimony as presented here has 
been cleared by the Office of the Secretary of Defense ? 

General Tunner. It has been cleared by the Air Force and I cannot 
say whether it has been cleared by the Secretary of Defense or not. 
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General FrrepmaAn. It was submitted to the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense and reviewed by personnel of the Office of Supply 
and Logistics, the Assistant Secretary for Defense. 










MATS STATEMENT TO JCS-APPROVED PLAN 
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Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, I see Mr. Mahon here and General 
Moore. I am going to make a point of inquiry, Mr. Mahon, that the 
MATS presenti ation states this presentation in airlift is predicated 
upon the requirements approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and by 
the Department of Defense. I make the point that when he was 
before us within the last 3 weeks, Secretary of the Army Brucker, 
made a very clear, flat statement under interrogation by you that that 
requirement had been submitted by him to the Dep: irtment of Defense 
some time ago and it is still on the Secretary’s desk, and we were 
urged to try and get it out. 

T have diffic ulty i in reconciling these two positions. 

Mr. Suepparp. I can only take the statement of the gentleman to 
the effect that it has been cleared on official levels. 

General TunNER. May I bring out a thought here, sir? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. 

General Tunner. I think perhaps Mr. Brucker was talking about 
limited war and not general war. 

Mr. Froop. What are we going to talk about, just what you want 
to talk about here, general war ? 

General Tunner. I will talk about anything you desire, but I have 
a prepared statement here. 

Mr. Froop. Do T understand that the prepared statement being 
given to the committee by MATS in justification of this budget deals 
solely and entirely with the issue of general war and nothing else? 

General Tunner. No. 

Mr. Fioop. What do yousay? Let the witness speak. 

General Tunner. I think that the general war situation is probably 
the worst situation we can be confronted with and that is why we select 
this particular situation to discuss. 

Mr. Fioop. That speaks for itself, but my question was: Do T under- 
stand that this formal presentation made by MATS in justification of 
its budget deals particularly and only with general war ? 

General Tunner. That is essentially correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Then I submit for the record, Mr. Chairman, this cannot 
be acceptable unless something 

Mr. Sueprarv. The Chair finds itself placed in this position: I 
can only assume that the entire budget as presented, covering what- 
ever it may, has been cleared by the proper authorities within the 
military, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Department of Defense 
equally, and it covers the waterfront. 

Gener al, if Iam wrong, correct me. 

General Tunner. I think that you will get the best picture that you 
can from this presentation which will explain what MATS is, what it 
does, what it is required to do, and the place that the civilian augmen- 
tation takes in this activity of ours. 

Mr. Froop. That is not responsive at all. It merely states the 
question in a different way. ’ 
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Mr. Suepparp. The question goes back, obviously, as to whether, if 
this has been cleared by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Office of the 

Secretary of Defense, it presents their final thinking irrespective of 
whether Secret ary Brucker agrees or disagrees with it. 

Isn't that right ? 

General Frrepman. Essentially, Mr. Chairman; however, I might 
clarify one point. In response to the question as to the offices partici- 
pating in the clearance of the statement, I indicated that the statement 
had been run aieiat the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Supply and Logistics. The statement, as such, has not been 
submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for clearance. 

What General Tunner is explaining is that the general war require- 
ments presented here and on the subsequent charts are requiremnts 
approved under that particular set of conditions by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Mr. Manon. Would the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Fioop. I do not quarrel with that. Iam sure that is true. 

Mr. Manon. Is it not true that this committee is somewhat like a 
jury in that it must decide on the credibility of the witnesses and the 
weight to be given their testimony ? 

With respect to the determinations of the Department of Defense, 
there are changes from time to time, but as of now, prior to the 
action of the Joint Chiefs and the Department of Defense on the issue 
which has been presented by General Lemnitzer, that decision has 

not yet been made. As I see it, what they are giving us is the present 
ieening ation of the Department of Defense and the Joint C hiefs, I 
would assume. 


Mr. Froop. If that is the situation, I understand it entirely, and 
Iam sure that that is the situation. 


MATS STATEMENT COVERS ONLY GENERAL WAR 


However, the point I want to make is that no determination has 
been made by the Secretary of Defense. No determination has been 
made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and MATS responsible for airlift 
isnot ready, willing, and able, at this point, to make any presentation 
and does not intend to make any at this time on limited war airlift 
for the Department of Defense. 

Is that the situation ? 

Mr. Forp. Would the chairman yield? 

Mr. Suepprarp. Let the gentleman’s question be answered and then 
I will yield. 

Answer his question. 

General Tunner. May I answer it this way: What I am going to 
say comes from the JCS document which pertains only to general war. 
So far as I know, there are no plans comparable to this for limited 
war. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a completely satisfactory answer to my protest 
and inquiry. I am finding no quarrel with your presentatiton, such 
as it is, General, but you state what you state, and I am protesting 
vehemently against the inadequacy of this presentation and the appall- 
ing condition in which we find ourselves. That is all. 

Mr. Manoy. Will the the chairman yield? 
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Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 
Mr. Manon. I read from page 421 of the Department of Defense 
appropriation hearings for fiscal 1961, the volume entitled “Part I”; 


Mr. Manon. Have the Joint Chiefs discussed the adequacy of airlift? 

General LEMNITZER. Yes. 

Mr. Manion. What have you agreed upon and what is the position of the three 
services? 

General LEMNITzFR. General White could well be referring to a study that was 
made with respect to general war. We are agreed on the requirements for gen- 
eral war, but even in general war, it was agreed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
during the first 10 days of war, which, in my opinion, is one of the most critical 
periods of the war, we would have shortages of airlift. What I am getting around 
to is that where our disagreement is widest is in the field of limited war. 

As I understand it, you are seeking to come to a better agreement 
in the Department of Defense and Joint Chiefs with respect to limited 
war: isthat correct / 

General TunNer. I cannot speak for the Joint Chiefs. I do not 
attend their sessions. 

General FriepMaAn. I believe, as General White indicated, this is 
a matter under active consideration. However, I believe he also stated 
that as of this point there has been no specific statement of require- 
ments against a particular contingency, other than general war. Gen- 
eral White's position is that he cannot justify airlift beyond that 
which is subscribed for MATS on the basis of approved requirements. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt at that point ? 

I must. 


DETERMINATION BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ON AIRLIFT FOR LIMITED WAR 


Secretary of the Army Brucker, to Mr. Mahon, stated flatly that a 
preparation of such requirements had been submitted by him as See- 
tary of the Army to the Secretary of Defense, I believe last fall. It 
is still on the desk and he urged us to help him get it off the desk. That 
isa disgraceful situation. It is dangerous and it is upon that I make 
my comments, not this specific presenti ition. 

Mr. Suepparp. May the Chair make this statement: Gener: il Moore, 
will you resolve whether or not the functions on the MATS S presenta- 
tion for budgetary consideration have been cleared by the respective 
divisions of the Government; to wit, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the Office of the Department of Defense for the purpose of the pres- 
entation of appropriation requirements within the section of the bill 
under present consideration ? 

General Moore. You want me to ascertain that? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. In other words, here is the situation Mr. Flood 
developed: Do these represent the requirements and the budgetary 
considerations as determined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Office 
of the Department of Defense, or do they not ? 


Mr. Froop. May I add this 





Mr. Manon. Let Mr. Sheppard proceed, please. 

Mr. Suerparp. Has the recommendation of Secretary Brucker of 
the Army become a part of the determination of the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense that this presentation represents their thinking or not? 
Will you determine that ? 

Mr. Foon. This is a budget presentation for MATS and I want 
to know what the mission of MATS is. 
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The general read to me very carefully what the mission of MATS 
is. He isnot here to justify the mission. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Chairman, I think that in line with your request, 
(eneral Moore, as a representative of the Department of Defense, 
should inquire what has happened to the paper which has been pre- 
sented by Secretary Brucker to the Secretary of Defense with respect 
to airlift requirements. He said that when he was before us, as Mr. 
Flood pointed out, it had been presented but he had received no 
response. Let us find out what the exact status of that is. I believe 
Mr. Sheppard asked him to report tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you do that ? 

General Moore. I shall be glad to do that. 

(The material referred to will be included in a subsequent volume. ) 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Sheppard, or Mr. Chairman, this can be accepted 
only asa conditional presentation and justification of the MATS budg- 
et since it does not cover the MATS situation. 

Mr. Foro. Mr. Chairman, I was just going to supplement the state- 
ment you read from the hearings earlier this year. It was my recol- 
lection that General Lemnitzer said that he had been working with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in trying to get unanimity on the mission 
of MATS, not only for general war but as to limited war, so that 
there would be imposed on MATS a requirement in both instances 
which would have the unanimous approval of all members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

As of the date that he testified, there was no such agreement but 
he was optimistic that it would be accomplished. I believe that is in 
the testimony. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think that is true. However, that does not pre- 
clude the fact 

Mr. Ftoop. The record speaks for itself. 

Mr. Surerrarp. The gentleman asked for one definition from Gen- 
eral Moore, 

Has this particular operation been cleared by the proper authori- 
ties? It either has or it has not. 

General Moore. It has not yet. 

Mr. Suepparp. If it has not, that presents a different story. 

General Moore. I might cover the whole thing, if I have the priv- 
ilege of correcting it in the record. 

Mr. Surerparp. You do. 





STATEMENT OF SECRETARY BRUCKER ON AIRLIFT 


_ General Moorr. The statement now being made by General Tunner 
is In accordance with the determinations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
With respect to the airlift requirements which the Joint Chiefs have 
determined to be necessary and that is that limited requirement he 
is talking about. 

The Army does not agree with it, has repeatedly said so, has written 
a letter to the Secretary, and that letter was referred back to the Joint 
Chiefs. Secretary Brucker said he was sitting on a keg of dynamite 
and he wanted some action and if the Joint Chiefs did not very quickly 
come to a head on that determination, then it should go up to higher 
uuthority, the Secretary of Defense, and he should answer his letter 
of May 13, 1958. 
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Mr. Manon. Will you cite the page of the hearings from which 
you are now reading ¢ 

General Moore. That is page 426 of volume 2 of the hearings on the 
current bill. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I ask that we insert at this point in the 
record the pertinent part of this matter, which is apparently a portion 
of page 426. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The Chair so directs. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


Secretary Brucker. As the responsible head of the U.S. Army, I feel that I 
ought to say something here. 

General Lemnitzer is a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and he is also the 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army. He occupies a dual role, and I wish to state 
that I rely completely upon General Lemnitzer. I want, however, to reiterate 
for your information and for the record my response to similar questions raised 
previously by this committee. 

Two years ago you asked General Taylor and myself the same question. As 
a result, we had a conference as to what we should do to improve the situation. 


ARMY AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS TRANSMITTED TO JCS 


On May 13, 1958, the Secretary of the Army forwarded a statement of the 
Army’s airlift requirements to the Secretary of Defense. The Secretary of 
Defense returned this statement requesting that all airlift recommendations or 
requirements be forwarded through the normal JCS channels. 

Mr. Forp. What was the date of that communication? 

Secretary Brucker. May 13, 1958. That was the formal document that I 
forwarded to the Secretary of Defense. 

Accordingly on June 17, 1958, the Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army—General 
Taylor at that time—submitted a memorandum to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
which he requeste’ that the JCS preallocate sufficient strategic airlift to deploy 
rapidly the spearhead elements of a 2-division force, 5,840 personnel and 7,488 
short tons. The JCS deferred consideration of the memorandum pending com- 
pletion of the transportation guidance for the joint strategic capabilities plan. 

In this guidance approved on May 19, 1959, the JCS directed the commanders 
of unified and specified commands to submit to the JCS for approval the desired 
modes of transportation and time phasing for inter- and intra-theater movements. 
To date, no requirements have been approved by the JCS for the unified or 
specified commands. 

I just want to say that I am uneasy about this airlift and I am not going to sit 
here and quietly say nothing. I am uneasy about it and I feel that this is a 
major problem that General Lemnitzer has as Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army. 

As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I have the feeling that he is not 
getting all the cooperation he ought to get and I am not under any compunction 
one way or the other about talking about the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a corporate 
body, as I did last year to you. I feel that the Joint Chiefs of Staff should settle 
this matter themselves and keep at it until they do rather than to confront this 
committee each year with the problem. If they do not, the Secretary of Defense 
should answer my communicaion of May 13, 1958, directly. 

Mr. FLoop. And Daniel came to judgment. 

Secretary BrucKER. No; and he did not come to judgment. 

Mr. Fioop. You are the Daniel. 

Secretary Brucker. I say to you that I am uneasy about this business and I 
feel that I am sitting right on a voleano. Others in the Joints Chiefs of Staff 
may feel that this is something that can be abided from time to time, but this is 
something we ought to meet. 

Mr. Manon. I agree with you, Mr. Secretary. I think we ought to meet it and 
forthrightly and quickly. I have the feeling that this is one of the weakest 
links in our defense chain. I have felt that way a long time. We talk about it, 
but we do not get anything done. 

Secretary Brucker. Right. 

Mr. Manon. We have committee hearings but we do not have direct action. 

General LEMNITzER. I agree with that, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Forp. May I supplement that by pertinent testimony from Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer in this same field? I believe Mr. Flood and I both 
interrogated him in reference to this. 

Mr. FLoop. Everything that has been said by General Moore merely 
emphasizes or makes clearer my position than I could have made it 


myself. 


QUESTION OF AIRLIFT BUDGETED FOR GENERAL WAR BEING ADEQUATE FOR 
LIMITED WAR 


He has stated the question and the fact remains that I want the 
record to show that as of this minute, from the general’s own statement, 
and from his own mouth, he is not prepared to justify the budget for 
the mission of MATS 

Mr. Suerparp. Is that your position? You can answer that better 
than anybody else ¢ 

General Tunner. I think if I justify the position of MATS in the 
budget requirements for MATS for general war, depending upon the 
way the Joint Chiefs handle the resources whic h are made available 
for general war, it will satisfy the requirements for limited war. 

Mr. Fioop. That begs the question again. That is no answer. You 
stated the question. 

I submit that a material element of airlift for national security is 
the airlift for limited warfare. There is no requirement for limited 
warfare before MATS. How can MATS justify it? 

Mr. Foro. Mr. Chairman, I think the statement made by General 
Tunner deserves the opportunity for him to make his presentation. 

Mr. Fioop. I agree with that. 

Mr. Forp. Whether or not he proves that by satisfying the require- 
ments for general war, likewise satisfies the requirements for limited 
war, is a matter of interpretation. Let us find out the evidence as 
submitted and then we can make up our own minds. 

Mr. FLtoop. My purpose is not to stop the hearing. My purpose is 
to make it clear that, in my judgment, this is not a justification of 
the MATS mission specifically. 

Mr. Suepparp. May I ask, General, in your opinion and from the 
analysis of your operation, does this cover both a limited war and 
major war? 

General Tonner. I would like to answer it this w ay, if I may, sir: 
The budget of MATS is determined on the requirements for general 
war and I believe it is the feeling of the Joint Chiefs, although - I have 
not seen this, that it, therefore, would include a budget adequate for 
limited war. 

Mr. Suepparp. I can only assume from your answer, General, that 
insofar as your presentation is concerned, it covers both categories? 

General Tonner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is thata correct assumption ? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Andrews. 
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Mr. Anprews. General, I assume that the requirement for general 
war is the maximum requirement to be made on MATS; is that 
correct / 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. The requirements on MATS for limited war or 
brushfire war would not be as great as the requirements for general 
war? 

General Tunner. Well, it depends, Mr, Congressman. You could 
have limited war in a close by area or you could have limited war in 
a far away area. Obviously, there is a vast difference. 

Mr. Fioop. Or both. 

General Tunner. In the requirements posed upon MATS. 

Mr. Anprews. Or two wars simultaneously / 

General TuNNer. Or three. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. 

Mr. Osrerrac. General, on this very point, there is a difference be- 
tween budgetary requirements and missions. Is it not reasonable to 
assume that for the purposes of this budget, taking into account that 
it includes a requirement. for a general war, in the event of a limited 
war, you would have sufficient means to carry it out? 

General Tunner. It depends upon the size of the limited war and 
its location, but we certainly have had examples of, not limited war, 
but. we have had emergencies in Lebanon and the Taiwan area. 

Mr. Fioop, Off the record, please. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Moore. Mr. Chairman, in view of the remarks made on the 
record, does there remain an unanswered portion that you wish me 
to get from the Department ? 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes, I do, based upon the following premise: I am 
taking tay own responsibility in making the following statement and 
I say to you, General Friedman, that we assume that when these state- 
ments come up here from your respective departments of the military 
they are in accordance with the budgetary decisions made by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the finalization by the Department of Defense. 

General Frrepman. It is exactly that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Whether a brush-fire war or major war, it is a 
factor. I assume those people have taken this into consideration and 
that when they are permitting these statements to be made to this com- 
mittee, that they consider all aspects of the requirements of MATS. 
May I assume that? 

General Friepman. As far as I am concerned, the chairman is abso- 
lutely correct. In considering what MATS operations will be what 
the size of their force is, what they will be equipped with—that is 
just as much a part of the budget and budgetary considerations on 
the part of the Joint Chiefs and the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
as it is with the Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Suerparp. Do they completely fit the configuration of the so- 
called war plan operational requirements based on decisions which 
are made at the proper authority level ? 

General Frrepman. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I submit that cannot possibly be correct. 
How can it be when Mr. Mahon has asked specifically for General 
Moore to bring back specific information? That answer cannot pos- 
sibly be complete. 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, let me ask if General Moore will bring 
us a Memorandum in which no questions are sidestepped that have 
been raised here with respect to Secretary Brucker’s letter. 

We do not want this suspended in the air. We want to really nail 
this down. 

We would like to have an estimate of when the Secretary of Defense 
will make a determination on this letter. 

If it is going to be made before the hearings on this bill are com- 
pleted, then we want to have a report in regard to that matter. 

General Moore. I will be happy to attempt to get a statement with 
respect to that inquiry. 

(The information referred to will be included in a subsequent 
volume. ) 

Mr. Sueprarp. It certainly appears that this was scrutinized before 
it came up here as a part of the budgetary process. These budgetary 
requirements either match the total requirements as dictated by author- 
ity or they do not. Ifthey are independently developed, that is another 
story. 

Mr. Fioop. General Moore, will you point out for me, please, who 
is responsible since May of 1958, for this? Will you have him dust 
off this Army requirement ? 

It is about time that we urged them a little bit or “goosed” them a 
little bit, since May of 1958, to do what. the Secretary of the Army 
asked him to do on airlift for limited war. I do not think I am 
unreasonable. 

General Moore. The date speaks for itself. 

Mr. Fioop, That is correct ; eloquently. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Chairman, I think probably you have made all 
of the determinations necessary here, but before General Tunner pro- 
ceeds with his statement I wanted at least to show that this statement 
was challenged. The statement to which I am referring is that if 
you have an airlift for major war, you, ipso facto, have airlift for 
limited war. I do not believe that can be sustained, but we can go 
into that in an interrogation period later on when he completes his 
statement. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will your statement cover the answer to what Mr. 
Mahon has just suggested ? 

General TunneEr. No, sir; it would not go that far. I think that 
T can develop the thinking on this and I can show what we have done 
for the Army; what we do now for the Army; what we intend to do 
for the Army; what we are capable of doing for the Army. 

Mr. Suepparp. In view of what Mr. Mahon has just said I find 
myself in an embarrassing position. Nevertheless I have to resolve it 
to my satisfaction. These budgets which have come up here in pre- 
vious years, General Friedman, supposedly have been compatible with 
the war-plans operation as adjudicated by those in proper authority ? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now this presentation either follows the same pat- 
tern or it does not. 

With due respect to Secretary Brucker’s disagreement, somewhere 
this thing is resolved. Am I right in assuming that this has been re- 
solved by proper authority upon the same premise as budgetary re- 
quests heretofore made, or not ? 
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General FrrepmMan. I repeat what I said before, Mr. Chairman— 
my answer is in the affirmative to your question. 

However, I might point this out: The airlift portion of MATS 
which General Tunner is discussing today, is an operation funded 
under the industrial fund. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right, but still under the same authority? 

General Frmepman. But still under authority and at a rate of opera- 
tion which has been approved—I should say, in detail by the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. There is nothing in this statement which 
is contrary to any of the discussions which have been held by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense insofar as it applies to the budget, size 
of MATS, rate of modernization, numbers of people assigned to 
MATS and others. 

I am not attempting to argue with the gentleman from Pennsy]- 
vania. I readily admit that there have been submissions of require- 
ments which, as of this point in time, have not. been resolved. 

Mr. Sueprarp. However, that is not exclusive to the aney- You 
have differences of opinion in other branches of the military ? 

General Frrepman. I think we have differences of opinion, not only 
in MATS, but other areas. 

Mr. Froop. That is not a question of difference of opinion. This 
presentation is not guilty of errors of commission; it is guilty, up to 
this point, and as stated thus far, of errors of omission. 

How can you possibly conduct an examination of this MATS justifi- 
cation when the General states he is not going to make the other 
half? Tow can he make it when nobody has asked for it? How does 
he know? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, that is not an accurate statement. Gen- 

eral Tunner has said that in his presentation on this noint he will 
Sasa tis dition; and if there are any omissions, they will be covered 
in specific questions predicated upon a limited war capability ; is that 
correct or incorrect ? 

Mr. Froon. Is that what you say ? 

General Tonner. I agree with that. 

Mr. Froop. That leaves me completely cold. That is where I came 
in. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under the circumstances, gentlemen, the Chair is 
going to rule that the gentleman proceed with his statement and be 
subjected to interrogation thereafter. 

Proceed with your statement, please. 

General Tonner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Although the JCS requirements extend over 60 days, we have 
selected the first 20 days because these are the most critic: al days. 

This next chart will give you a general idea as to what makes up 
this airlift requirement. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Tunner. The greatest demand by far is for the movement 
of munitions and other military cargo. 

The JCS have placed this total airlift in two categories. The first 
category is referred to as critical airlift—Mr. Taylor referred to this 
airlift as hard-core airlift. This is the airlift that is required to 
support the nuclear retaliatory actions and other selected missions 
for all services. The nature and timing of this requirement dictates 
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that it be provided with military airlift. The priority accorded the 
retaliatory actions of all services in a general war, as set forth in joint 
plans, dictates a requirement for constant readiness and is dependent 
for success on clocklike precision—timed in minutes. This element 
of the strategic airlift support can only be provided by military 
forces, fully equipped and manned, and realistically and continuously 
trained. 

The second element of the airlift is comprised of other deployments 
and logistic buildup—Mr. Taylor referred to this category of airlift 
as civil eligible. This airlift may be carried by MATS military or 
other augmentation forces under the control of MATS. Currently, 
these include the U.S. civil carriers and later could include the Air 
National Guard and the Air Reserve. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Tunner. This next chart compares the relative volume of 
these two categories of airlift. That in the lower portion of this chart 
is critical, while the upper portion of the chart consists of other de- 
ployment and logistic buildup. The largest portion of the critical 
airlift is provided in support of the nuclear strike forces of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force. 

Those airlift requirements appearing in the critical area are spe- 
cifically identified. We know the unit designation, the number of 
passengers, tons of cargo, where and when it is to be onloaded, and 
where it is to be delivered. The remaining requirements have not 
been so identified. This, then, limits the amount of detailed planning 
that we can do for this element of our airlift requirement. 

I should like now to take a few minutes to break out this critical 
requirement. We will see why it is critical and what we must carry 
tosatisfy this requirement. 

The JCS have set aside a portion of the total airlift capability for 
the critical requirements necessary for the positioning of aircraft and 
augmentation personnel along our air routes. This airlift is necessary 
to support the greatly accelerated flow of all types of air traffic over 
the MATS routes during the first critical days of a general war. 

The airlift required for route support appears in the lower portion 
of this chart. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Tunner. On this next chart we have applied the SAC 
support to the critical requirements. 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 

General Tunner. We will next examine the airlift provided in 
support of the Tactical Air Command. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Tunner. On this next chart we have applied the Tactical 
Air Command support to the critical requirements. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Tunner. As I stated previously, these critical requirements 
must be met with MATS military airlift. 

In addition, there are a few special requirements which must also 
be met by MATS military aircraft. They are what we refer to as 
‘outsize” requirements. QOutsize cargo is composed of missiles and 
other heavy and bulky material. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General TunNer. On this next chart we have converted the airlift 
requirement to an airframe requirement, or the requirement for num- 
bers of aircraft to meet these missions. This is essentially what it is 
because very few of these aircraft could be returned to the United 
States, restored to an incommission status and dispatched a second 
time during the period. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General TuNNER. Here we have applied the overall MATS capa- 
bility to the total airlift requirements. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Tunner. The heavy black line on the chart represents our 
peacetime training rate in terms of ton-mile production. This is set 
at 5 hours per aircraft per day. The significant point here, in addi- 
tion to the airframe requirements which you just saw, is the surge 
in our aircraft activity rate which must begin within minutes upon 
the outbreak of hostilities. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET 


General TUNNER. To assist in meeting wartime airlift requirements, 
selected civil air carriers have been organized into a Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet. This program was developed during the late 1940’s and ap- 
proved in 1952. Under this plan aircraft are allocated from the air- 
line industry to the Department of Defense to be applied against our 
general wartime airlift requirements. This plan envisages the early 
employment of civil airlift resources in direct support of military 
operations in time of war. 

The Civil Reserve Air Fleet plan. which we call CRAF, is a civil 
contract operation. All elements of the program which are covered 
by contractual arrangement engage regularly in_ international 
operations. 

Not all of the aircraft allocated under the provisions of this con- 
tractual arrangement engage regularly in international operations. 
They therefore require certain modifications in order to be eanable 
of overocean onerations. This requires that these aircraft be re- 
configured in time of peace to permit their use by the military 48 
hours after notification. Even aircraft operating regularly over 
international routes today need some modification to provide for com- 
munications securitv equipment. Over the vears the USAF has 
sponsored these modifications and has prepositioned snare parts and 
communications equipment to support the initial CRAF operation. 

This next chart reflects the total cost to TSAF over the past 8 
vears. Aircraft modification has cost $5 million. Communications 
and equipment have cost $9.6 million. Procurement and storage of 
spare parts for the civil aircraft have cost almost $18 million. Admin- 
istrative assistance from the airlines has cost $1.2 million. The total 
expenditure has been over $33 million. 


CRAF COMPOSITION 


At the present. time. we have 22 carriers participating in the CRAF 
program. Three of these carriers will operate in both the Pacific and 
Atlantic area. This chart reflects the airlift resources which they will 
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contribute to the overall effort. CRAF will make available to the 
military 116 cargo aircraft and a like number of passenger aircraft. 
By and large, their cargo capability is limited and outmoded. You 
will note that DC-4’s are still in the program. The remaining equip- 
ment is little better, comprised of modified DC-—6’s and Lockheed 
Constellations. There is not a single aircraft in the fleet which was 
specifically designed for cargo operations. We expect only slight im- 
provement in this area in the near future. Three of the airlines par- 
ticipating in the CRAF program have ordered approximately 17 
Canadian CL—44’s—a swing tail jet-prop aircraft designed for the 
airfreight job. 

In contrast to the limited and outmoded cargo capability of the 
CRAF, the planned passenger capability is more satisfactory. As of 
this time, 75 percent of the passenger airlift is provided in modern jet 
aircraft. By July 1, 1960, all of the planned passenger capability will 
be satisfied by jets. 


CRAF composition, fiscal year 1960 


Contributing carriers___- he PUNE SAE N PT sc pe OPA eee ine ee anaes 22 
Cargo type: 
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Wte) 35) wo la ta eben ea a ee aes 3 ee 116 
Passenger type: 
B T767T/DC-8_ Jane ate Se ee ieee Mies = 46 
I-71 1640. nce Stee ee ore pies SS 70 
Total as ‘ eee. be EN eR te ee ee 116 
Grand totel.............. oe at pnig.scsta te btn chit ons a aaa 232 


General Tunner. This next chart reflects the planned application 
of the commercial contract. capability to the wartime airlift require- 
ments. As you can see, deficits still exist in each of the three periods. 
Deficits are in the cargo area. All passenger requirements can be met. 
It is interesting to note that this cargo deficit exists despite the fact 
that all of the combined MATS and commercial four-engine cargo 
capability has been applied. } 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Tunner. This chart shows a breakdown of the military and 
civil capability and the application of this capability to the passenger 
and cargo airlift requirements laid down by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Tunner. Recently we equipped six units of the Air Na- 
tional Guard with C-97 strategic transports coming out of the MATS 
active inventory. Although it will be some time before these units 
are fully operational, they will have some capability by next July. 

(Discussion off the record.) me eh 

General Tunner. This chart, then, reflects the total requirements, 
eritical (that shown by the cross-hatched section) and other. It also 
reflects the combined capability of MATS and all available augmen- 
tation resources, 7 ‘4 

Chere are several significant points associated with this chart. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





General Tunner. There is a very definite relationship between the 
5-hour-activity rate and that which we must maintain during general 
war. 

In regard to civil augmentation, you have heard that the current 
system of contract airlift in war needs major adjustment. Our con- 
cepts of modern war have changed with the changing technology of 
war. During World War I, the combat zone was pretty well confined 
to the trenches. During World War II, the area was expanded. 
This resulted from increased mobility, on the ground, in the air, and 
at sea. The primary factor influencing this expansion was the ex- 
panded range of aircraft. Considering the range of present aircraft 
and missiles, it would be difficult to define the bounds of a combat zone 
in any future war except, no doubt, it would be considerably greater, 
Consequently the continued reliance on civil augmentation must be 
backed by positive legislation which guarantees the responsiveness of 
this capability to military control and equivalent discipline and which 
also guarantees the civilian airline crews and other personnel some 
measure of protection. Without these legislative guarantees, we are 
forced to confine our planning for emergency employment of civil 
contract carriers to the maximum extent possible to relatively safe or 
quiet zones of operation. 

We have also identified the new role which has been assigned to the 
Air National Guard. I believe the assignment to the National Guard 
of the C-97 strategic transports coming out of the active inven- 
tory was a noteworthy step. This action places some of. the 
augmentation airlift under positive military control and discipline. 
In the future, we can bolster our military augmentation by reorganiz- 
ing air units of the Guard or the Reserve and by assigning them 
transport aircraft as they phase out of the active inventory. 

To this point we have discussed our Nation’s wartime airlift require- 
ments. We have seen what must be carried by the military and what 
may be carried by our augmentation forces. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Tunner. This, then, suggests that MATS be equipped with 
a modern, long range force; one capable of flying from the United 
States to oversea destinations nonstop. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize just a few points. 

First, we know that we have a tough wartime job and we are con- 
vinced that to do the war mission assigned to MATS, we must have 
a trained military force in being, immediately responsive to the 
dictates of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

This force, to be ready, must do a great deal of training in peace- 
time. Weare convinced that this war readiness training rate requires 
a minimum of 5 hours per day per aircraft. 

Since this training generates a valuable byproduct, airlift, we be- 
lieve that it is sound and prudent to use this airlift to satisfy some 
of the peacetime requirements of the Department of Defense. 

Because we fly only at the minimum rate necessary to maintain our 
war readiness, we need substantial commercial airlift in peacetime to 
supplement the military airlift. 

In regard to airlift augmentation, as you have seen, we depend 
heavily on the U.S. civil carriers. Continued dependence on civil 
capabilities cannot be tied to a civil contract; it must be backed by 
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legislation which will guarantee responsiveness of this capability to 
military control and equivalent discipline and which will also offer 
the civilian airline crews and personnel some measure of protection. I 
believe the assignment of this strategic airlift mission to the Air 
National Guard was a most noteworthy step. 

Finally, our continued ability to satisfy the military airlift require- 
ments of the Nation is directly keyed to a program of modernization 
of the military and civil cargo fleet. We must replace the aircraft 
in the MATS airlift force as quickly as possible. They are rapidly 
approaching obsolescence and, indeed, may not be able to do the job 
for which they are committed. 

In summary : 

1. For the present, MATS must fly a minimum of 5 hours. 

2. Weshould follow the policy of economical use of airlift generated 
by our 5 hours of training for war—these are minimum hours and 
they should be used to carry the DOD traffic. 

3. Continued reliance on civil augmentation must be backed by posi- 
tive legislation which guarantees responsiveness to military control 
and equivalent discipline. Otherwise, the civil contractors must be 
confined to the safest or most quiet zones. The Guard and the Re- 
serves Should be equipped with transport aircraft as they phase out of 
the active inventory. 

4, MATS must be modernized. 

{ This completes my formal statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Lipscomb ¢ 


PRESENTATION OF MATS FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman, before we go into questioning, are 
we going to receive a presentation on the financing program or other 
budgetary data ? 

General FrrepMan. Sir; at the request of the committee, we were 
tosubmit, at the time of our presentation of our operation and mainte- 
nance appropriation, a complete statement governing our stock and 
industrial fund operations. We have sent up these brochures. They 
are entitled “Working Capital Funds, a Report to the Department of 
Defense Subcommittee on Appropriations, House of Representatives,” 
This action was in satisfaction of that requirement. If the com- 
mittee desires, we can go through the financial operations as deeply 
as the committee wishes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. You have nostatemeent on that? 

General Frmepman. We did not have a statement this year, Mr. 
Ostertag. It was thought that the submission of this brochure would 
suflice. We can very readily schedule, at the committee’s desire, a 
session for this particular purpose, as we have in previous years. 

Mr. Sueprarp. May I say to my friend from California that I 
am advised by the staff that we have this report available, and it is 
available to the members of the committee for their surveillance. 

Mr. Forp. Mr, Chairman, off the record ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Are you presently prepared to make a presentation 
upon the financial requirements in this field of operation ! 

General Frrmepman. As of this moment, I would say not. I would 
suggest that we be scheduled at another time to go into this particular 
phase. We will be extremely happy to do this. I should also like 
to point out that the procedure I am discussing is no different than the 
procedure used, in this area, by the other two services 

Mr. Larescoms. If I may add this: It is different this year in regard 
to MATS. You are using a different procedure this year? 

General FriepMan. Yes, sir. 

I would like to go off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, we have a certain phase here not avail- 
able at the moment. 

How long will it take you to prepare yourself for the presenta- 
tion of this financial requirement / 

General FriepMan. We can come over tomorrow morning if you 
like. 

What I am suggesting is that the proper people are not here at 
the moment. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Under those circumstances, may I say to the mem- 
bership of this committee that we ought to proceed to the interroga- 
tion of those presently before us and then we will have the interroga- 
tion on the financial presentation tomorrow. Is that acceptable to 
you gentlemen ‘ 

NEW DOD AIRLIFT POLICY 


Since it appears to be, Mr. Secretary, let us proceed with a dis- 
cussion of the legislation which you propose as reflected on page 3 of 
your statement. 

That could have many far-reaching implications. For example, 
what safeguards do you propose to incorporate in granting authority 
to the Sect retary of Defense to determine circumstances constituting 
emergencies which would then permit possession or control of air 
transportation ? 

Mr. Taytor. Sir, I do not think we have gone into all of the angles 
of this type of legislation. We have not tried to work out legisla- 
tion of this kind. We regard the Secretary of Defense as quite a 
responsible individual and second to the President possibly as an au: 
thority who would be respected by the industry and by the other 
organizations, and might be ac ceptable to them. 

If another authority in conjunction with the Secretary of De- 
fense were necessary, it could be incorporated, but, of course, every 
time you duplicate authority, you slow down the process. 

One of the very important things, as General Tunner, I am sure, will 
stress, is that when an emergency ‘happens, we get st: arted immediately. 
If you have several authorities that have to consent, you usually slow 
down the process rather severely. However, it is possible to put in 
more than one authority if you see fit. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under your statement reflected on page 3, it is 

rather obvious that you are there asking for legislation for clarification 
for functional purposes. That is my interpretation; is that correct! 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 
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Mr. Suepparp. If that is true, obviously my question would have to 
be directed to whether you have proposed legislation through chan- 
nels? If you have, what is the present status or have you proposed any 
at the moment ? 

Mr. Taytor. As of the moment, we have not submitted any. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is the status quo as far as the legal concept 
is concerned? It is not a part of this consideration, is that correct ? 

Mr. Tayior. I believe so. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is all I want to know. 

teflected on page 6 of your statement, Mr. Secretary, you referred 
tothe budget request and modernization of MATS. 


HIGH-SPEED TRANSPORTATION REQUIREMENT 


Are the preliminary specifications you cite compatible with the 
Army’s views on high-speed transportation requirements? The Army 
wants a 60,000-pound capacity and a landing roll of 1,500 feet. 

What is your answer to that problem ? 

Mr. Taytor. The Army has been consulted in these specifications 
and has agreed to them. I am sure that it does not do everything 
that they want for every kind of an aircraft, but the specifications have 
been agreed to by the Army. 

Mr. Suepparp. Has agreement been obtained within the Air Force 
as to the type of aircraft and powerplant which should be obtained ? 

Mr. 'Taytor. We have prepared what we proposed as a tentative 
specification and sent it to the FAA for coordination as to civilian 
compatability. We have not resolved the final specifications because 
we have not heard from the FAA and, in my personal opinion, a few 
of their desired items may drop out. We may not be able to do every- 
thing we think desirable in one aircraft. 

Mr. Suerrarp. At the moment, then, that question is still in status 
quo and unresolved ? 

Mr. Taynor. That is right. 


PLANNING FOR COMMERCIAL CARGO AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Suerrparp. What is the current commercial planning, if you 
know? Is there anything in this category you can tell us about ? 

Mr. Taytor. Are you speaking of the airpl: une now ¢ 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is right. 

Mr. Taytor. The study that the commercial group and industry is 
doing on this airplane is being directed through the FAA. They 
have solicited industry and they are receiving information from ven- 
dors and from the airlines as to their opinion on this particular 
specification. 

The item has not been resolved and we have not heard from them. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is also in status quo? 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the position of the FAA? Is that also in 
Status quo ? 

Mr. Taytor. They are waiting to hear from the commercial in- 
dustry before they make any reply to our specifications. 
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LIMITATION OF COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT TO CERTIFIED CARRIERS 





Mr. Sueprarp. On page 7 of your statement in the fifth paragraph 
of the President’s approval of findings in the Department of Defense 
airlift report, you do not state a position with reference to subpara- 
graph 2(a) which suggests limiting commercial airlift to common 
carriers and the published tariff rates. 

I wish you would comment on the effect of such a policy on costs 
and competition. 

Mr. Tayvor. Sir, section 101(3) limits the carriers to certified car. 
riers which, in effect, eliminates the so-called part 45 carriers and that 
only. The certified carriers are two groups: One, certified route car- 
riers, of which there are 4 (This statement was subsequently connected 
to indicate that there are 51) ; and the other is the certified carriers in- 
cluding supplemental carriers, of which there are 25 which are ac- 
tively interested in overseas business, so we would be dealing with 
many carriers and the study is for the purpose of determining a feasi- 
ble way to deal with these carriers on some other method than com- 
petitive bidding. It brings about a very serious problem to us because 
our support of the construction or the procurement of new aircraft 
is difficult with the amount of business we have when split among 
these operators. Therefore there must be some way of determining 
between these carriers which ones get the business and for an ex- 
tended period of time, because it will take them 3 years to even begin 
to get a new aircraft. We have a very difficult problem there and that 
problem has not been resolved. We are studying it and we have a 
civilian committee working on the problem also. It is a very difficult 
problem and I cannot give you the answer to it. I wish that I could. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let me ask you this question: Once the civilian car- 
riers are seeking contracts, and they are seeking them because I hap- 
pen to know that 

Mr. Taytor. I have heard about that. 

Mr. Suepparp. I assume you would. Are you people in the position 
of definitizing your contractual procedure? That is your job? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. In letting that contract, you have a right to write 
into that contract certain required stipulations if and when certain 
conditions prevail? You have that right? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The question is, Do you, or do you not? Why do 
you have to bargain with so many competitors if you write reasonable 
specifications that they have to comply with if they want the business! 





AIRLIFT CONTRACT SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Taytor. Up to now we have been using competitive bidding 
so specifications have been very general, and anyone could apply, 
and has. If we start to refine the contract and specify certain ele- 
ments, there is a legal doubt as to whether the elements will be sus- 
tained in the courts unless they have something to do with the actual 
carriage for which we are bargaining. 

If you specify that they shall have certain equipment which they 
are not going to get until after the contract runs out, it is question- 
able whether, legally, that would be sustained in the courts. Some 
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body could file a complaint and say that specification has nothing to 
do with the contract in hand. Therefore, it is illegal. 

Mr. Suerparp. May I ask you this question: 

Mr. Taytor. We have to stay inside that. 

Mr. Suepparp. It has always been my understanding that when you 
write the specification requirements into your contract and you have 
bids on the contract within the premise of the contractual require- 
ments, you have the right to qualify them as competent people within 
the field of the bidding. 

That is your prerogative. Is that right or wrong? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, we will have an acceptable bidders list, if you 
like. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If I get the contract, I go out and buy the planes. 
At the moment I make that statement, I am not a qualified bidder be- 
cause I do not have the planes to perform the function; is that right 
or wrong ¢ 

Mr. Taytor. Then no one else is qualified to bid at this moment, if 
we are talking about new planes. 





BIDDERS NOT IN POSSESSION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Suerparp. Just a moment. I do not quite agree with you. I 
happen to know you have two firms in the so-called competitive field 
presently buying these so-called open-door planes from the Canadian 
Government to meet your load requirements. You do have competi- 
tive people here ? 

Mr. Taytor. That is right; we do have three firms. 

Mr. Suepparp. I was wrong on one. 

Mr, Taytor. And I was wrong on two. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. You do have a competitive price factor ? 

Mr. Taytor. We do have three firms that ordered modern cargo 
equipment ; that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is this not the situation: Let us boil it down to the 
common denominator. The thing you are confronted with is a lot of 
sharpshooters who want to get in and do not have the equipment to 
fill your requirements. They want to get the contract if and when 
they go out and become the contractors and get the planes; is that it? 

Mr, Taytor. I would certainly agree with the sharpshooter sug- 
gestion. I know one of the targets sitting right here. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I am not referring to any special individual but 
to the condition with which you are dealing. 

_ Mr. Taytor. Like everyone else, the commercial firms want to get 
in the business and they will do a lot of things and spend a lot of 
effort to get it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If they get the contract, or after the contract? 
Which? 

Mr. Taytor. They will do a lot of things to get the contract. Thev 
will not do so much after they get the contract unless it is specified. 

Mr. Surpparp. It is purely experimental, but out of the total appli- 
tations you have for this business and the contractual functions, how 
many of them are literally and actually competent by plane inventory, 
within their own possession, to do the job under contract require- 
ments? How many, assuming you have 10 come in? How many are 
capable of producing ? . i 
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Mr. Taytor. There would be 10 capable of carrying the projects 
of transporting what we have required, would you not say ¢ 

General TuNNeER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I mean by that, those 10 people have the ability to 
produce what you want done ? 

General Tunner. We make an investigation, before we award the 
bids, as to their competence, such as financial, aircraft, crews, facil- 
ities; and usually many of the small companies do not have, for 
example, facilities along the routes which they must fly, so we must 
assure ourselves they have adequate agreements or contracts with 
someone else to give them that support. We have to look into all 
phases. 

BIDDING BY BROKERS AND POOL OPERATORS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Are you talking about the pool operation in that 
field? Are you talking about the pool operator who comes up to you 
and youcall him a qualified production man ? 

General Tunner. He is qualified. I think I know who you ar 
talking about and I think he is doing an excellent job. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am talking about a man who does not own any- 
thing. He merely goes into a pool over here and gets so many planes 
to perform the function and the contract is owned by the pool. He 
leases from the pool to operate. 

Do you call him a qualified contractor ? 

General Tunner. He is proving to be eminently qualified ; yes sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I call him a broker; that is the difference between 
the concept. He does not go into this and lease a plane from the pool 
until he has a contract. 

General Tunner. He apparently has. He has the right to the air 
plane if he gets the contract. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think you are right, I wouldn’t argue with that. 


So if he gets the contract and formulates his program accordingly, | 


then I call him a broker. What do you call him? He does not own 
the plane which he will use to do the job, so I call him a broker. 
You do not call him that ? 

General TuNNER. Well, he is an operator. 

Mr. Surrparp. I agree with that. There is no question about that. 


AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS 


On page 4 of your statement you refer to JCS approval of airlift 
for designated situations, one of which is limited or brushfire wat. 
What Army requirements are approved for such limited war situ 
tions? We are going back to something which has been discussed at 
some length but let us resolve that, please. ' 

Mr. Froop. Let the record show what I think about this question 

Mr. Sueprarp. When it comes the gentleman’s turn he can expres 
his opinion unlimited. 

Mr. Froop. And you know that is exactly what I will do. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is right, except now is my time to do it. 

Mr. Froop. If that is the w ay we will have it we will have it that 
way. 

Mr. Suerprarp. Will you respond to the question, please ? 
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General Tunner. I hope I can answer that and elaborate on a point 
brought up previously. 

The MATS budget is based on requirements of airlift expressed in 
the JCS general war plans. This provides a certain limited war ca- 
pability, but no Army lift plan is JCS approved. Depending upon 
the type of plans approved, the budget could be three times the present 
budget, if a simultaneous airlift of three divisions throughout the 
world were approved. 

Mr. Suepparp. What do you mean by your reference shown on page 
9—Tactical Air Command requirement, “If these are approved.” Do 
your charts portray approval requirements or potential requirements ? 
* General Tunner. My charts reflect only the approved require- 
ments. There would be a 50-percent increase in the area where you 
saw Tactical Air Command. 

Mr. Surprarp. On page 4 of your statement you refer to JCS 
approval of airlift for designated situations, one of which is limited 
or brush fire. You answered that. Did you want to go further with 
your answer ? 

General TuNNER. Yes, sir. 


LACK OF DEFINITIONS OF LIMITED AND GENERAL WAR 


Mr. Suepparp. The reason I ask this question a second time is be- 
cause there is a certain hiatus there as to a definition between a brush 
fire and a so-called all-out aspect. 

You may elaborate when you get the record. 

General TunNeER. When there is a national emergency, obviously 
it is carefully considered as to whether or not it might develop into 
something larger, but the decision is then made as to whether or not 
the airlift which MATS has could be made available to support that 
so-called brush-fire situation. 

A good case in point was Lebanon. Another was the Taiwan 
Straits problem. A third was Formosa. 

The decision was to withdraw aircraft from doing other things and 
to put them on the job of the moment, limited brush-fire job. 

In order to carry out the dictates of the limited brush fires, let 
us say, of Lebanon and Taiwan, which happened not quite simul- 
taneously but almost, MATS went out and contracted for airlift to 
carry on its routine job, but it satisfied the requirements of the JCS 
Inmoving Army troops, Army equipment, Navy equipment, Navy per- 
sonnel, and Air Force personnel and equipment to these areas. 

Mr. Suerparp. By and between the two concepts there constantly 
appears before this committee, as the chairman will concur, a rather 
sharp line of distinction between what is commonly known as an all- 
out operation versus that of a brush-fire operation, using my language 
how. 

Is it your assumption and is it your basis of evaluation that if you 
have enough airlift to take care of a major operation you can obviously 
take care of a lesser requirement? 

General Tunner. That is right. I believe that is so, generally 
speaking. It depends on how many brush fires you have before you 
get ntoa general war. It has to be analyzed by the intelligence people 
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to determine whether or not we can afford to put all our efforts in the 
brush fires. 

It just so happens that this, no doubt, will bring up the subject, and 
it has been said many times in many places, that MATS is out of 
position by virtue of flyi ing overseas. 

The way it happened in Lebanon is very interesting, I think, to 
answer that particular problem. We had a large number of aircraft 
flying across the oceans. I think we keep between 20 and 30 percent of 
our fleet offshore at all times. I think that is a fairly good figure. 

When the Lebanon crisis struck, we were instructed to have within 
a specific number of hours ———— additional in commission C-124 air. 
planes at the Rhein-Main Airport in Germany to move Army troops to 
Lebanon. 

Rather than try to get those aircraft from the United States we 
moved aircraft that were in the area—Spain, France, and soon. They 
were delivering cargoes and people, either coming or going on routine 
jobs, so that we beat the JCS in position requirement and we could not 
have done it if we had not been flying the routes regularly. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Were those military planes strictly under the control 
of the military or were they a combination of military and civilian? 

General Tunner. No civilian airplanes were involved. When you 
get into a brush-fire situation such as we had there or in Taiwan, I 
do not think that if I had the 1 ‘esponsibility I would send any com- 
mercial airplanes into the area, because nobody knows what will 
happen. 

It could well be that hostile fighters could reach out well across the 
few thousand miles of water and they could do a great deal of damage. 

I would like to have people available to me who are under military 
control and equivalent discipline. Today the commercials are not, in 
my estimation, so set up. 

Mr. Forp. That brings up a point, General Tunner. It is my under- 
standing that a part, to what extent I do not know, of the personnel 
in commercial aviation is composed of reservists of one sort or 
another. 

To what extent does that condition prevail ? 

General Tunner. I think you are right, there are some who are men- 
bers of components of the military Reserve forces. I wish there were 
many more. I wish they all were, not only the people doing the flying 
but the people who maintain the ‘airplanes and the management. If 
they were I would have no worries and I would be a very happy person 
here today. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any estimate of the percentage that are in the 
reserves of one sort or another ? 

General kha I do not know, but I do not think it would be 
over 20 percent. I do not know, frankly. It is a smal! portion. 

Mr. Suepparp. I may be in error, but I was definitely advised in 
the last budget hearing, Mr. Mahon, that there were certain airlines 
operating in a civilian capacity, and in order to get their contracts to 
fly military requirements they had to state in those contracts that they 
were in a civil reserve air fleet category and could be called upon to 
function in that capacity. ; 

General Tunner. I know of no such specification. I have been m 
MATS now for a year and a half, and I know of no such specification. 
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Mr. Osrertac. Does the proposed legislation, or the legislation to 
which you referred and also the legislation to which Secretary Taylor 
referred, have a bearing on the whole basis for operation of civilian 
planes and civilian personnel? Would that not deal specifically with 
that and overcome to a certain extent part of the question you raised 
as between military jurisdiction and civilian jurisdiction ? 

General Tunner. Yes and no, unfortunately. 

If you recall the chart which we had on the board, it showed the 
hard core, or the critical requirement, and then above it was the por- 
tion which was to be handled by CRAF. 

In the first place, that which is to be handled by CRAF certainly 
should be under full military control and equivalent discipline, be- 
cause these people are flying along the same routes, parallel, and they 
are no doubt going into combat areas. 

Mr. OstertaG. Would not the legislation deal with that point? 

General Tunner. I hope so. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me that in the negotiation of these contracts 
that you have for your CRAF fleet it would be a necessary provision 
that all or a substantial part, certainly the critical part, of the per- 
sonnel involved would be in the Reserve forces. Is that not the case? 

General Tunner. I do not believe that is the case. Just the fact 
that they are in the National Guard or the Reserve would not mean 
toomuch unless they were called up. 

Mr. Forp. If we got into one of these critical situations, either 
limited or general war, I have no doubt that such a call would come 
from the proper authority, whomever it might be. 

General TuNNeER. Under those circumstances, though, I would like 
to see the management, the people who decide whether or not they 
will release the airplanes, do the jobs they are supposed to do. I feel 
some of them might visualize this war ending very quickly and they 
would like to have an intact fleet. I do not think that is at all 
impossible. 

I would like to have the management, the maintenance people, and 
the crews under military control and equivalent discipline in emerg- 
encies. 

Mr. Forp. I am not as pessimistic about that as you appear to be. 

General TunneErR. I have been in this business for a long time. 

Mr. Forp. Very well, you have been in this business, but I am not 
as pessimistic about human nature, perhaps. 

General Tunner. I do not think there is any question of relative 
patriotism or capability. I think it is a question of whether the man 
will do what he is told to do when he is told to do it regardless of the 
consequences. 

If that were not true you would not need so many of us in uniform. 

Mr. Forp. But that is why I say that we need them in the Reserve 
organizations, and there must perhaps be a compulsion to get them 
in the Reserve organization if companies X, Y, and Z want the use 
of this aircraft for civilian operations. 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. That is one reason why I applauded 
this action of equipping the National Guard, because I have full 
confidence that these people in uniform will respond exactly as any- 
one else in uniform, do what they are told when they are told and 
exactly what they are told. 
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Mr. Forp. I do not think we disagree excepting that I feel we are 
not taking positive action to bring the personnel that are using these 
aircraft during no operations into the Reserve components nov, 

General Tunner. I do not think that the airlines have encouraged 
Reserves because they had the experience in Korea where Reserves 
were called up and they had some difficulties in running their airlines, 

Mr. Suerparp. What you are saying is this, as I interpret your 
response to my friend from Michigan, Mr. Ford: When the chips were 
down and you called for a civilian contractor to move into the category 
of military operations at that time, under an emergency declaration, 
you have no control over the body as such. That is what you are 
saying ? 

General Tunner. All I have, sir, is a contract, a piece of paper tied 
with a blue ribbon and tied to the MATS military mission in an 
emergency. 

Mr. Surpparp. But we do have that. 

General Tunner. That is right, for those who have signed the con- 
tract, and the crews who fly the airplanes are not tied in with this 
blue ribbon contract but to the operator, so they are even a little 
further away from us. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Suerparp. Where do the transport aircraft of the Strategic Air 
Comamnd, the Air Materiel Command, the Army, and Marine Corps 
and any other four-engine transports enter the picture as to satisfying 
the JCS approved wartime airlift requirements ? 

General Tunner. I cannot answer that, sir. 

Colonel Heptunp. They do not enter into the satisfying of the JOS 
approved airlift requirements that we have been talking about today 
as having been levied upon the Military Air Transport Service. 

The transport aircraft in Air Materiel Command have a mission 
associated with continuing support of our atomic and nuclear weapons. 

The transport aircraft in SAC have a similar mission with specific 
reference to Strategic Air Command. 

There are some four- engine transport aircraft, most of them rather 
old, in other commands of the Air Force as well as in the Navy which 
are used essentially for administrative purposes. 

Mr. Suepparp. With all of our overseas bases and their personnel, 
with the use of bases of our allies, why must we tie up aircraft to 
deploy mobile recovery teams and poststrike forces ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suepparp. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 
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Wepnespay, Frepsruary 17, 1960. 
Areurrr Service InpustrraL Funp 


Mr. Suepparp. The committee will come to order. We will begin 
this morning’s hearing by the presentation of a statement on the 
financial aspects of the airlift service industrial fund, after which we 
will continue questioning in the regular order. General Friedman, 
you may make the presentation of your financial statement without 
interruption. 

General FrrepMan. Colonel Alderson will make the presentation, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


(The biographical sketch of Colonel Alderson follows :) 


Born in Olathe, Kans., 1916. Attended Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las, Tex. He served with the Air Training Command as a flight instructor dur- 
ing World War II and as a combat pilot in Korea. His peacetime assignments 
have been primarily in the operations function of the Military Air Transport 
Service. He holds a command pilot rating. Decorations include the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, the Bronze Star, and the Air Medal with three Oak Leaf 
Clusters. 

Colonel Atprrson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the operation of the airlift service portion of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service (MATS) was industrialized on July 1, 1958. This serv- 
ice comprises those organizations of the Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice which are engaged in the air transport of passengers and cargo, 
or are units engaged in the direct support of such organizations. It 
does not include the technical services assigned to MATS, such as 
air rescue, air weather, airways and air communications, and air pic- 
torial and charting services. 

As directed by the Secretary of Defense, the airlift service is re- 
sponsible for providing air transportation as required by all agencies 
of the Department of Defense and, as authorized, for other agencies 
of the U.S. Government between the United States and oversea areas. 
In performing this function, commercial airlift is relied upon to aug- 
ment the capability of the military force. 


AIRLIFT RESOURCES 


During fiscal year 1959, the strategic transport force of MATS oper- 
ated an average of 450 aircraft. With the planned reduction in air- 
craft inventories, this average will drop during fiscal year 1960 and 
1961 to 440 and 408, respectively. The planned reduction in aircraft 
inventories represents the phasedown and phaseout of older, less pro- 
ductive aircraft, offset to some extent by the increase in C-133’s. 
While both end-year inventories and average numbers of aircraft are 
being reduced, the inherent airlift capability is maintained at approxi- 
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mately the same level during these periods. This is possible because 
of the greater capability of the C-133 aircraft. Organizationally, 
three C “97 squadrons will be phased out during fiscal year 1960 and 
one C-124 troop carrier squadron during fiscal year 1 961. 

In the aeromedical evacuation mission, reductions in aircraft are 
planned with the phaseout of two C-131 squadr ons during fiscal year 
1960 and one additional squadron during fiscal year 1961. 

Lesser reductions are also planned in the special air mission area, 
With the addition of three VC-137’s during fiscal year 1959, three 
(-121’s have been removed from the inventory during this period. 






























































Cuart 2.—Airlift service, industrial fund, fiscal year 1961 budget 
. , sd ‘ 
| | Actual fiscal year Estimated fiscal Estimated fiscal 
1959 year 1960 year 1961 
Airlift resources ee ee feted ies of ae 
craft | | 
| Average | Flying | Average | Flying | Average | Flying 
| aircraft | hours aircraft hours aircraft hours 
— a — Seat — ca -_—_— | 
Strategic transport .........-- | C-133. 7 17 11,114 29 33, 660 41 62, 182 
C-124 244 | 304, 589 236 316, 846 220 289, 916 
| C-121 51 | 96, 562 51 98, 601 51 94, 773 
| O-118. 99 | 202,097 97 | 182,459 96 175, 793 
| C-097.... 39 | 69, 207 27 TEE Denbsitbnntncemnene 
| ee | — | 
Total sito Secaladstnmecae 450 | 683, 569 | 440 _ 67 6, 316 408 622, 664 
— | = — |_ ————— = — = = —————— —SSSSSS=_ 
Aeromedical evacuation...... C-131 isa 29 | 45,213 26 “41, 760 16 26, 280 
C-121 ol) 5 | 1, 543 5 2, 649 5 | 2, 649 
C-118 s| 3841 g| 3.841 s 3,841 
Ol. ocs C0 SIE he ienk a culscco tb ademsetesaciaceaaal 
Total en ‘ 43 1, 703 39 48, 250 29 32, 770 
Airborne training. ...........| C-124 -| 16 8, 163 16 13, 200 16 13, 200 
Special air missions. .......-- vC- -137...| 3 | 352 3 2, 025 3 2, 700 
oe l 527 1 540 1 540 
C. -121. 8 5, 950 5 4, 305 5 4, 180 
C-131 14 | 10, 024 14 9, 296 14 9, 296 
C-118 ae 3 | 1, 600 3 1, 620 3 1, 620 
U-+4A es 6 1, 262 4 1, 200 4 2, 100 
H-13_..-.. 2 | 503 2 600 2 | 600 
TUN eg eee 37 | 20, 218 | 32 19, 586 32 | 20,136 
Un 546 763, 653 | 527 759, 352 485 | 688,770 
AIRLIFT PRODUCTION 


During fiscal year 1959, the resources of the Strategic Transport 
Force, as iieatneia’ by commercial air carriers, produc ced 429.4 mil- 
lion passenger ton-miles and 872.6 million cargo ton-miles in airlifting 
the requirements of authorized users. Passenger ton-mile require- 
ments are expected to increase during fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 
Cargo ton-mile requirements are expected to decrease during the 
same periods based on the estimated oversea logistical require ments 
of the Department of Defense. During fiscal year 1959 commercial 
air carriers provided the airlift necessary to transport 155.5 million 
passenger ton-miles and 80.3 million cargo ton-miles. During 1960 
commercial augmentation will be used to pe 224.4 million pas- 
senger ton-miles with a further increase to 253.3 million during 1961. 
For the same periods, cargo ton-miles prov ided by comme reial aug- 
mentation will increase to 115 million, then drop to 71.6 million during 
fiscal year 1961, in line with the estimated total reduction in cargo 
airlift requirements. 
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FINANCIAL CONCEPT 


The industrial fund technique was applied to Airlift Service to 
improve the management of both the operator and customers of Air- 
lift Service. One of the essentials under industrialization is that a 
break-even Operation be achieved. That is to say that revenues re- 
ceived in payment for services rendered equal, as nearly as possible, 
costs incurred in providing such services. Under the Airlift Service 
operation, this is accomplished in two ways. 


Airlift service mission and reimbursement method 


| 


Mission Purpose Recover of expenses 


| 


Strategic transport...-...-...--- Transport mission-scheduled and | Published tariff rates. 
special airlift between the | 
United States and overseas; 
augmented by commercial car- 


riers. 

Airborne training..............-- | Airborne troop exercises..........- | Reimbursement from Air Force 
| | appropriations for expenses in- 
| | curred. 

Aeromedical evacuation. ......- | Airlift of Department of Defense Do. 

patients. 
Special air mission..........-.. Airlift of very important persons— | Do. 


anywhere. 


The Strategic Transport Force, which provides scheduled and special 
airlift between the United States and oversea areas, recovers expenses 
by means of published tariff rates. In the other three missions, the 
cost of services provided to authorized personnel and agencies are the 
responsibility of the Air Force, and are financed from Air Force appro- 
priations. 

FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


The cost of meeting the airlift requirements during fiscal year 
1959 was $274.3 million. 


Statement of revenue and expense 
{In thousands] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1959 1960 1961 
actual estimate | estimate 
Revenue | 
Passenger oes isi 5 Jibs bacla vealewwak ot $96, 876 $102, 351 | $111, 218 
Cargo/mail a ere sa ‘~ 163, 691 162, 332 | 144, 100 
Other Fae eee ee : ‘i 27, 630 33, 224 30, 645 
UN Ea cr Rate ae aa tee an ts 288, 197 297, 907 285, 963 
Expense - 
Personal services _.__-- cs “ 14, 169 14, 097 13, 025 
Supplies and materials ie pay ere’: 11, 722 12,751 | 11, 564 
Aviation fuels and lubricants aa e a 72, 355 73, 107 | 69, 974 
Commercial augmentation ___- , 70, 356 77, 250 75, 400 
Depot maintenance ; _ ; . 69, 473 77, 203 82, 821 
Maintenance other than depot - : 10, 870 8, 706 7, 893 
Administration z f : a 6, 626 6,813 | 6, 178 
En route support __- ‘ cae 1,472 2, 953 2, 794 
Other bash 27h 17, 298 17,277 | 16, 314 
Total as bes ; dcaves 274, 341 290, 157 285, 963 
Net gain from operations : 13, 856 7, 750 0 
Retained earnings, beginning of year é ae 0 | 5, 856 4, 962 
l'ransfers to Treasury 
72 Stat. 729 : aii ce Sacred —8, 000 —1, 644 | 0 
73 Stat. 383 ; 2 ania i 0 —7, 000 —750 
Retained earnings, end of WIS. ona crmicoakee Balam 5, 856 4, 962 4, 212 
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During fiscal year 1959, revenues exceeded expenses by $13.9 
million. Of this amount, $9.6 million was planned for and will be 
returned to the U.S. Treasury in order to satisfy the provisions of see. 
tion 634 of the 1959 Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 
This was accomplished by holding tariff rates at a level to insure suff. 
cient revenues to either (1) procure commercial airlift in the amount of 
$80 million, if requirements developed, or (2) return to the US, 
Treasury the difference between $80 million and the amount actually 
procured. Prior to June 30, 1959, $8 million was transferred to the 
Treasury for this purpose. The balance of $1.6 million will be re- 
turned during fiscal year 1960. 

During fiscal year 1960, revenues estimated at $297.9 million are 
again expected to exceed expenses by $7.7 million. This amount 
represents the difference between the amount specified in section 631 
of the 1960 Department of Defense Appropriation Act (73 Stat. 383) 
as available only for the procurement of commercial airlift and the 
amount estimated to be required to meet airlift requirements. This 
amount will also be transferred to the U.S. Treasury. 

During fiscal year 1961, revenues and expenses are both estimated 
at $286 million. 

On July 1, 1958, $75 million was made available to the airlift 
service to sustain the cost of operations until revenues could be col- 
lected for airlift service provided. 


Cash transactions 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 














1959 1960 1961 
Soann Ot meee. DANIe OF PORT... onc a sncucencemossves $75, 000 $35, 399 $47, 385 
Cash collections during year - . SIERRA ORR +228, 353 +297, 733 +287, 838 
Cash disbursements (including transfers to Treasury) ------.-- — 267, 954 — 285, 747 —287, 188 
Cash balance, end of year..............-....... ce 35, 399 | 47, 385 | 48, 035 


| { 


During fiscal year 1959 cash collected from revenues earned 
amounted to $228.4 million. Disbursements (including transfers) 
amounted to $268 million, leaving a cash balance on June 30, 19959, 
of $35.4 million. During 1960 collections will increase to $297. 
million, exceeding disbursements by $12 million. Collections increase 
because the lag in collections (accounts receivable) was initially estab- 
lished in fiscal year 1959. Once this lag is established, however, 
annual collections normally approximate annual sales. The same 3 
generally true for disbursements with the following exceptions to the 
present case: Accounts payable were abnormally low at the end of 
fiscal year 1959; and nonexpenditure transfers to the Treasury were 
made during fiscal year 1959 and are projected for the estimate yeals. 

The cash balance is estimated to increase to approximately $48 
million as of June 30, 1960, and June 30, 1961. 
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Statement of financial condition 


{In thousands] 




















June 30, 1959, | June 30, 1960, | June 30, 1961, 
actual estimate estimate 
Assets: 

Cash...- cbideavneeenédébhebabunns qaeadoulenael $35, 399 $47, 385 $48, 035 
NNR. 2. cn chceuacsaubysunnamiaaus dacaenel 62, 082 62, 2 7 60, 381 
Advances hac dewesese a Wevdebeutde Suvile a Igheeape 21 0 
Deferred charges........--.-.-.-.- neo nenecetereeesenneens-| 27: on 272 
Riba Mabe ics cde Seine aos cs te ertatdicl Webbe gad 97, 77 109, 913 108, 688 
Liabilities: Current liabilities_..____- tae Ae | 17, 986 “30, 999 30, 524 

Investment: 
ee eee see Prone) oe | 75, 000 75, 000 75, 000 
Assets capitalized less liabilities assumed_.._--------- pebingl —1, 048 —1, 048 —1, 048 
SIGE GINS 625 2dshtnccessanekanwansce=secebevedd 5, 856 | 4, 962 4, 212 
[| ee eee 
TINTS cena ndink een bcaserveewaieekagnemne 79, 808 78, 914 78, 164 
Total liabilities and investment_....-.......-..........-- - 97, 77: 109, 913 108, 688 





This cash increase is related to the establishment of a normal level of 
accounts payable in the estimate years. Changes in total assets and 
total liabilities follow pg changes in cash. The Government invest- 
ment is estimated at $78.2 million as of June 30, 1961, comprised of a 

cash authorization of $75 million; $4.2 million in retained earnings; 
and $1 million in liabilities assumed upon industrialization. 

Mr. SHepparD. Thank you very much, Colonel. I have two ques- 
tions to ask, not specifically pertinent to your statement, but covering 
previous testimony as well as this. Designate whoever you want to 
answer it. 


PROCUREMENT OF COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 


Taking the entire operation of MATS in its procurement aspect, 
how do you issue contracts to commercial carriers? 

Mr. Taytor. Do you mean what is the technique for obtaining 
contracts? 

Mr. Suepparp. Under your budget estimates obviously, gentlemen, 
you are going to have some commercial airlift contracts issued, as 
you have in the past; is that correct? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is your procedure for issuing those contracts? 

General TuNNER. We have two primary types of contracts. One 
type we call fixed and the other is call. The fixed contracts are based 
on airlift requirements which are submitted by our users or customers. 
Our last major procurement this year of fixed contracts amounted to 
some $39 million, roughly. 

The way we go about securing these contracts is to advertise in 
open bids, The number of bidders on the bidders’ list has changed 
quite dramatically. I think a few years ago the number was about 
35, and today there are over 90. As more money becomes available, 
there is an increased number of bidders. 

After the bids are submitted, opened, and evaluated, we award 
~— acts. First we make what we call a facilities survey. The 
facilities survey is a survey of the corporation, looking at its financial, 
management, and equipment capability, and its subcontract structure. 
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Further, in the case of bids, we look at the common carriage rate to 
see whether or not we could buy that airlift at lower rates through 
common carriage. Generally, this does not occur. I would like to 
give an example. 

Last fall we opened the bids and we found for a particular group 
of contracts that the lowest price of the bidders who were acceptable 
after the facilities survey was $39.5 million. Because there was a 
great deal of discussion in many areas about why we did not use 
common carriage instead of competitive bids, we analyzed the price of 
these contracts as compared to the common carriage rate. We used 
the lowest common carriage rate in existence. For example, for the 
movement of passengers we used the economy rate where such a rate 
existed. As you know, there are generally four rates for the carrying 
of passengers. There are deluxe, first-class, tourist, and economy 
rates. In every case we used the lowest rate for passengers obtainable. 

In the case of cargo, we used the lowest rate which was quoted and 
approved by the Civil Aeronautics Board, which included the military 
impedimenta rate across the Atlantic—a rather low rate. Neverthe- 
less, the total contract price—as bid—was $39.5 million, as I 
mentioned. The lowest common carriage rate at the time of the award 
was $136 million—almost $97 million more for the same amount of 
airlift. We were very concerned about this, so we have been watching 
this very carefully. 

(The following additional statement was submitted later:) 

To the best of my knowledge, during fiscal year 1960 we have never awarded a 
contract at prices higher than the then existing common carriage rate without 
good reason (i.e., there was special urgency in the movement or common carriage 
at the time was unavailable) or proper authority. 

General Tunner. Recently, in the past few weeks, because of 4 
maneuver we are about to have with the Army where we intend to take 
many, many thousands of Army troops to Puerto Rico, we advertised 
again for bids. 

Mr. Suepparp. Did you throw out all previous bids on the readver- 
tisement? 

General TunNeER. It was not a readvertisement. We accepted the 
$39.5 million. In one case I think we did cancel an invitation to bid 
and used common carriage because it happened to be lower. We 
take the lowest, whether it is the bid price or the common carriage 
rate which is quoted. 

In the case of this very recent invitation which went out to more 
than 90 bidders, it was not to operate their aircraft in support of the 
maneuver, but to do the job which our military aircraft would have 
been doing normally—— 

Mr. Fioop. How do you define the term “common carrier’? What 
do you mean by “common carrier vis-a-vis other bidders’’? 

General TuNNER. Common carriage is airlift at a rate approved by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board upon application of the carrier, as 
understand it, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is a rate established by the rate commission? 

General TunNeER. Yes, sir; by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. SHepparp. And so designated, is it not? 

General TunNER. Yes, sir. In this recent group of bids there was 
considerably less, but the bid rate was $10.1 million. The lowest 
common carriage rate for this number of bids, with the present com- 
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mon carriage rates, was $16 million. We have not yet made the pro- 
curement on these. In other words, the awards have not yet been 
made. This is very, very recent. 

Sir, does that explain how we go about this? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It does, to a degree. In other words, I have a 
certain concept of what is. commonly known as the advertised low 
bid procedure, which means literally just that. It does not mean 
later negotiation to establish; it means just exactly what the qualified 
low bidder provides in the cost factor. I am trying to determine one 
thing by asking my question. Where, if at all, do you go into the so- 
called competitive bid and then negotiate, if that is done; because 
there is a line of demarcation in the legal concept of the two. 

General TUNNER. Sir, we have rarely gone into any negotiation on 
bids. I would like to defer to my expert in this area, Colonel Leslie. 

Colonel Lesuie. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman. Our long-term fixed bids 
are competitive-type bids. We do not negotiate those bids. Our 
call-type contracts are a negotiated type, and although we do go 
out to industry and get the lowest price, we can negotiate price and 
other factors as operational requirements dictate. We also may 
negotiate the time the flight will be made. We can negotiate price 
in our call contracts, and do sometimes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. What is the percentage of the call contract against 
the fixed contract in your past fiscal year operation? 

Colonel Lesuie. In fiscal year 1960, sir, we are estimating 84 per- 
cent fixed, 14 percent call and 2 percent common carriage. In 
fiscal year 1959 it was 59.8 percent fixed, 39.4 percent call, and 0.8 
percent common carriage. 

Mr. SHeprparD. In the issuance of your contracts, do vou find 
yourself in a position where you are confronted with the so-called small 
business set-aside? If you are, to what degree does that prevail? 
First I say, if you are. 


BULK OF MATS CONTRACTS TO SMALL BUSINESS 


General TunneR. We are confronted with the problem of a set- 
aside for small business, and we consult with the Small Business 
Administration. As a matter of fact, on these fixed contracts, we had 
the understanding with the Small Business Administration and, of 
course, with the approval of the Pentagon, that approximately 40 
percent of the fixed contracts—this $39.5 million I mentioned— 
approximately 40 percent would be set aside for small business. 

The way it worked out was that small business—which of course, 
can bid on the large business portion as well as their own—whereas 
big business cannot bid on the small business portion—the way it 
worked out was 90 percent of the bids were awarded to small business. 
I believe that since the date of this award one corporation, which was 
known as large business, which received this 10 percent, became small 
business. If it did, you might say a hundred percent went to small 
business. 

Mr. SHepparp. In the small business set-aside are they subject to 
the same qualifications you have referred to in the so-called com- 
petitive bid? 

General TunneER. Yes, sir; we have very rigid specifications. 
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Mr. SuHepparD. I asked you just one question. Are they subjected 
to the same qualifying factors that you apply to your straight line or 
so-called competitive contract issues? 

General Tunner. I know of no difference, and again I will defer to 
my specialist and ask him if there is any difference. 

Colonel Lesutin. There is no difference. The same team invest. 
gates small and large business. 

Mr. Suepparp. If there is no difference, there is no difference. 

Mr. Forp. Will the Chairman yield? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. In the categories other than where you have a set-aside 
for small business, can the commercial airlines bid other than on their 
commercially established rates? 

General Tunner. Oh, indeed; they all bid on other than their 
common carriage or commercially established rates. 

Mr. Forp. Do they have to get an exception or authorization from 
CAB before they are permitted to do so? 

General Tunner. | believe it is done afterward. 

Colonel Lesuiz. Yes, sir; the low bidders go to CAB and get 
exceptions. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, X airline, which is not in the category 
of small business, which has CAB-established rates, may bid in the 
competitive field at a rate lower than their commercially established 
rates? 

General TunNER. Yes. As I mentioned, the bidding was $39.5 
million. If we had accepted the commercially established rate, the 
same business would have cost the Government $136 million. 

Mr. Forp. That was a very good illustration, but I wasn’t sure 
whether in that category were some who otherwise would have 
utilized their own commercially established rates. 

General Tunner. As a matter of fact—I do not have the exact 
figures—but recently one of the carriers who has one of the lowest 
rates—that is, the military impedimenta rate for cargo across the 
Atlantic, which is roughly $880 per ton and is rather a low rate—they 
bid around $650 to carry the same cargo. Is that correct? 

Colonel Lestiz. Yes, sir; we have many such examples. 

Mr. Forp. Do they ever have difficulty in getting an exception 
approved by the regulatory agency? 

General Tunner. I know of no problem they have because it is out 
of my area. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


REDUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL FUND CORPUS 


Mr. Suepparp. In the ‘Airlift Service Management” report for 
the fiscal year 1959, which the committee received recently, page 
2—D, the foreword, contains a statement to the effect that the corpus 
of the Industrial Fund could probably be reduced. At this time, 
how much? 

General Tunner. I know it could be reduced. I think the figure 
is about $20 million. 

General Frrepman. I would like to point out in that regard, Mr. 
Chairman, that under the policies under which we operate, the De- 
partment of Defense normally requires that we carry enough cash to 
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cover expenditures for a 60-day period. I would have to take a fur- 
ther look at the report to which you refer, it is a MATS report—I do 
not doubt the veracity of the statement—I would have to make a 
crosscheck to determine compatability with the DOD policies. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is all right. You may supply the answer. 

(The information may be found on p. 528.) 

Mr. SHepparD. I have no further questions because I think your 
statement, as far as procedure is concerned, indicates it has been 
more or less automatic for a period of time. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock, gentlemen. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 
Mr. Mahon? 
CONTROL OF SIZE OF MATS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary and General Tunner, I have listened 
with interest to your presentations in regard to the Military Air 
Transport Service. I have detected in recent years a very vigorous 
campaign against MATS. There are many who believe that MATS 
is far too big, and I am not expressing any views one way or another 
at the moment, with respect to this item, but they want to see the 
MATS program drastically reduced. 

Many of the officials of the civil airlines have looked at this vast 
business and tried to figure out ways to get this business for themselves. 
They are very patriotic and they do not want to do anything that is 
not in the best interests of the United States, defensewise, but they 
would like to find a practical way to do a lot of this business without 
crippling defense. 

We have had men in top positions in the Pentagon, civilians who are 
businessminded. They come from business and they want to do what- 
ever is best for defense. They have a long-held interest in private 
enterprise and they do not want to see the Federal Government under- 
take a business operation which they feel could be accomplished just as 
well by private enterprise. We are all interested in private enterprise. 

I have said that in order to tell you that I have been more or less 
rationalizing this thing in my own mind and I have been wondering 
whether it would be fair for me to assume, in view of the atmosphere in 
which the Pentagon operates, that those in authority would see to it 
that MATS does not grow too big and that MATS has withheld, or 
taken from it, any power or any funds which it does not actually need 
in the interest of national defense. 

Would you comment on that? 

Mr. Taytor. I think there are a great many people who want to see 
business go to the airlines. It is only natural in this kind of economy 
that the airlines would want business and that their friends would 
want them to get business. 

[ think the controlling factor, as far as the Pentagon is concerned, is 
the JCS requirement. What is the MATS wartime mission? The 
MATS wartime mission having been defined, you then have a military 
element which has to do certain things. Iam talking about the things 
that cannot be done by commercial lines in time of war. Those 
things can be defined and then that element of the MATS force has to 
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be exercised because if it is not exercised, it obviously does not exist, 
You cannot have any element of the military that is not exercised 
and have it alert to its problem. That has to be exercised. 

There are many debates about how much exercise is needed. We 
usually leave that to the commander of the military element to tell 
us how much exercise is needed. 

Anyway, at this point, 5 hours has been indicated as the minimum 
need for exercise for this force. 

We have a certain amount of business to do. We have a certain 
amount of transport to do and that is a limited amount. After ex- 
ercising this element of MATS, which has been established by the 
JCS to the point where we think it is alert, we then have some business 
left over which we are only too happy to award to the commercial air- 
lines on some sort of a fair basis. 

We do not see how we can approach it from the other end and still 
be sensitive to our wartime mission, which is what we are here for, | 
am one of those people who had a commercial bringing up. I have 
never been in the military until a year ago and I have had commercial 
rearing and I have a great sympathy for commerce. I do not want to 
see the Government do things that commercial business can do just 
as well, because that happens to be my persuasion in life. 

I, myself, in looking into this thing, am convinced that you must 
start it from the JCS requirement and build up a force from the JOS 
requirement and then exercise the force. What is left over is available 
for commercial contract. That is my answer. 

Maybe you would like to have General Tunner reply. 


REVIEW OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Before General Tunner speaks, I would think that 
you would take a look into the validity of the so-called JCS require- 
ments. You do not just blindly accept JCS requirements without 
some inquiry and study of the validity of what JCS says, I assume? 

Mr. Taytor. We do that very frequently and I think our influence 
is in the nature of persuading the JCS to take another look at their 
problem. We cannot all be JCS’s and all determine the requirements. 
There has to be an authority. 

Mr. Manon. There are some things too important to be left to 
generals—and I am not speaking facetiously. It is all right to take 
into consideration the views of the members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, but all wisdom does not reside in the Joint Chiefs. All military 
wisdom does not reside there. 

Mr. Taytor. No, sir. 

I think there are inputs from all over to do this thing, to make this 
thing rational. The Joint Chiefs are studying it all the time and 
making changes. Outside views are transmitted to the Joint ¢ ‘hiefs. 
Perhaps sometimes things move slowly and grind exceedingly fine, 
but there is urging to consider the problem. I “do not think any of us 
can substitute for the Joint Chiefs and say that obviously the military 
does not need this so we will do it this way in spite of the Joint Chiefs’ 
findings. 

Mr. Manon. If you are convinced that you are correct and had a 
sound basis, it would not be the first time that the JCS made an error, 
I assume. 
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Mr. Taytor. In looking over the JCS findings, as far as I have done, 
which is quite a bit, I think they have a reasonable basis. I would not 
ersonally agree with them entirely but I am not a military man and I 
have not had their experience. I think we all have our views on what 
the JCS findings are. We finally have to accept what they do find. 

Of course, the Secretary of Defense and the President have recently 
gone over this thing and I have been right in it up to my ears for the 
last 3 months. 

Mr. Manon. I mean no disparagement to the JCS. I think they 
are a wonderful group in many ways and they have an important 
function. On the other hand I do not want to just blindly accept 
everything the JCS says and I do not want to see the civilian leaders 
in the Pentagon so completely submissive to the views of the JCS 
that they fail to carry out their own responsibilities for making 
decisions. 

Mr. Taytor. I do not think that that is the case. Of course, the 
Secretary of Defense very recently said that when the JCS does not 
agree, he wants to be there and listen to it. Perhaps that will have 
an effect. 

AGENCIES POLICING MATS SIZE 


Mr. Manon. I like to feel that the civil airlines, civilian leaders in 
the Pentagon, Federal Aviation Agency, and people in other agencies 
are doing a reasonable job in policing MATS to see that it does not 
get completely out of hand. I would like to rest comfortably in the 
feeling that I can adopt that philosophy. 

What is your reaction to that? 


STUDY OF MATS NOW IN PROCESS 


Mr. Taytor. At this point we are asked by the President to make 
anew study of MATS which should be available by the first of May. 
We are very busily engaged in doing that. We have a civilian com- 
mittee composed of very knowledgeable people in the field and I guess 
their prejudices are about balanced. We expect a very intelligent 
survey from this civilian committee. We have our own ideas which 
have been accumulated from looking over the problems and I think 
itis the intention of the Secretary of the Air Force to sit down when 
this information is available and take a real good look at this thing 
and submit a very intelligent and well thought out report on the 
subject. 

Mr. Manon. We are to have a preliminary report before we mark 
up the provisions of this bill because we might want to make some 
changes. You might want to make some changes at the conclusion 
of this report. 

Mr. Taytor. We might very well. 

_ Inmy statement, I said that this was rather subject to what happens 
in this report, but at the moment the request has not been changed. 
_ Mr. Manon. General Tunner, you are an old friend, and you have 
listened to this conversation. I am trying not to worry too much 
about MATS because a lot of other people are going to be worrying 
about MATS and more or less policing MATS, but I would like to 
have your reaction to this colloquy between myself and the Secretary. 
General TunNeErR. I think the Secretary stated the problem very 
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be exercised because if it is not exercised, it obv iously does not exist, 
You cannot have any element of the military that is not exercised 
and have it alert to its problem. That has to be exercised. 

There are many debates about how much exercise is needed. We 
usually leave that to the commander of the military element to tell 
us how much exercise is needed. 

Anyway, at this point, 5 hours has been indicated as the minimum 
need for exercise for this force. 

We have a certain amount of business to do. We have a certain 
amount of transport to do and that is a limited amount. After ex. 
ercising this element of MATS, which has been established by the 
JCS to the point where we think it is alert, we then have some business 
left over which we are only too happy to award to the commercial air- 
lines on some sort of a fair basis. 

We do not see how we can approach it from the other end and still 
be sensitive to our wartime mission, which is what we are here for, | 
am one of those people who had a commercial bringing up. I have 
never been in the military until a year ago and I have had commercial 
rearing and I have a great symp: athy for commerce. Ido not want to 
see the Government do things that commercial business can do just 
as well, because that happens to be my persuasion in life. 

I, myself, in looking into this thing, am convinced that you must 
start it from the JCS requirement and build up a force from the JCS 
requirement and then exercise the force. What is left over is available 
for commercial contract. That is my answer. 

Maybe you would like to have General Tunner reply. 


REVIEW OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Before General Tunner speaks, I would think that 
you would take a look into the validity of the so-called JCS require- 
ments. You do not just blindly accept JCS requirements without 
some inquiry and study of the validity of what JCS says, I assume? 

Mr. Taytor. We do that very frequently and I think our influence 
is in the nature of persuading the JCS to take another look at their 
problem. We cannot all be JCS’s and all determine the requirements. 
There has to be an authority. 

Mr. Manon. There are some things too important to be left to 
generals—and I am not speaking facetiously. It is all right to take 
into consideration the views of the members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, but all wisdom does not reside in the Joint Chiefs. All military 
wisdom does not reside there. 

Mr. Tavs. No, sir. 

I think there are inputs from all over to do this thing, to make this 
thing rational. The Joint Chiefs are studying it all the time and 
making changes. Outside views are transmitted to the Joint Chiefs. 
Perhaps sometimes things move slowly and grind exceedingly fine, 
but there is urging to consider the problem. I do not think any of us 
can substitute for the Joint Chiefs and say that obviously the military 
does not need this so we will do it this way in spite of the Joint ( ‘hiefs’ 
findings. 

Mr. Manon. If you are convinced that you are correct and had a 
sound basis, it would not be the first time that the JCS made an error, 
I assume. 
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Mr. Taytor. In looking over the JCS findings, as far as I have done, 
which is quite a bit, I think they have a reasonable basis. I would not 
personally agree with them entirely but I am not a military man and I 
have not had their experience. I think we all have our views on what 
the JCS findings are. We finally have to accept what they do find. 

Of course, the Secretary of Defense and the President have recently 
gone over this thing and I have been right in it up to my ears for the 
last 3 months. 

Mr. Manon. I mean no disparagement to the JCS. I think they 
are a wonderful group in many ways and they have an important 
function. On the other hand [I do not want to just blindly accept 
everything the JCS says and I do not want to see the civilian leaders 
in the Pentagon so completely submissive to the views of the JCS 
that they fail to carry out their own responsibilities for making 
decisions. 

Mr. Taytor. I do not think that that is the case. Of course, the 
Secretary of Defense very recently said that when the JCS does not 
agree, he wants to be there and listen to it. Perhaps that will have 
an effect. 

AGENCIES POLICING MATS SIZE 


Mr. Manon. I like to feel that the civil airlines, civilian leaders in 
the Pentagon, Federal Aviation Agency, and people in other agencies 
are doing a reasonable job in policing MATS to see that it does not 
get completely out of hand. I would like to rest comfortably in the 
feeling that I can adopt that philosophy. 

What is your reaction to that? 


STUDY OF MATS NOW IN PROCESS 


Mr. Taytor. At this point we are asked by the President to make 
a new study of MATS which should be available by the first of May. 
We are very busily engaged in doing that. We have a civilian com- 
mittee composed of very knowledgeable people in the field and I guess 
their prejudices are about balanced. We expect a very intelligent 
survey from this civilian committee. We have our own ideas which 
have been accumulated from looking over the problems and I think 
it is the intention of the Secretary of the Air Force to sit down when 
this information is available and take a real good look at this thing 
and submit a very intelligent and well thought out report on the 
subject. 

Mr. Manon. We are to have a preliminary report before we mark 
up the provisions of this bill because we might want to make some 
changes. You might want to make some changes at the conclusion 
of this report. 

Mr. Taytor. We might very well. 

_ Inmy statement, I said that this was rather subject to what happens 
in this report, but at the moment the request has not been changed. 
_ Mr. Manon. General Tunner, you are an old friend, and you have 
listened to this conversation. I am trying not to worry too much 
about MATS because a lot of other people are going to be worrying 
about MATS and more or less policing MATS, but I would like to 
have your reaction to this colloquy between myself and the Secretary. 
General Tunner. I think the Secretary stated the problem very 
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well indeed, and I would like to go further and say that MATS takes 
its directions from the Air Force. MATS flies the hours which the 
Air Foree directs. MATS contracts in a manner which is directed by 
the Air Force, through procurement regulations, et cetera, and follows 
practices which have been announced by the Department of Defense 
and the Air Force: first, we will use the military airlift which is avail- 
able in our peacetime training and after that we will buy commercial, 

Now, the question of 5 hours comes up and I do not know whether 
you want me to expound on that or not. 

Mr. Manon. Not at this point. 

General Tunner. The reason we have 5 hours is because we feel 
that the hard core, which we discussed yesterday and which you saw 
illustrated on the board here, is a requirement, in our estimation, and 
approved by the Secretary of Defense. So, in peacetime we will fly 
the 5 hours in training and thus be able to do our wartime job, which 
will require a much greater effort. 


CONTROL OVER THE SIZE OF MATS 


Mr. Manon. I have the feeling that MATS would have been vastly 
bigger than it is had it not been for these policing forces, to which I 
have made reference. 

General Tunner. I question that, sir, because MATS does not 
assign airplanes to itself. They are assigned by the Air Force. The 
personnel in MATS are assigned by the Air Force and it would be 
impossible for MATS, on its own, to be larger than the Air Force 
desired it to be. 

In other words, the number of people determine the rate of utiliza- 
tion of the airplanes. The airplanes are assigned by the Air Force by 
specific number and by program. We follow that program. 

Mr. Manon. I know you follow that program, but I have the feeling 
that MATS, as a result of Air Force determination, would be much 
larger, had there not been these pressures to keep MATS from getting 
completely out of bounds. 

General Tunnrer. MATS is the size it is because of the JCS require- 
ments. In other words, MATS is designed to fit the JCS require- 
ments for major war. 


REQUIREMENT IN LIMITED AND GENERAL WAR 


Mr. Manon. Yesterday you said that if we had the airlift for an 
all-out war that we would naturally, as a result of that fact, have 
sufficient capability for limited war. I challenged that at the time, 
rightfully or wrongly, I am not sure. But I was thinking that you 
might conceivably have several small wars in progress at the same 
time. I felt that the requirements for MATS would be quite different 
in a major, all-out struggle against our major opponent than in trying 
to put out brush fires all over the world. 

I was just wondering if there is any basis for entertaining that 
thought. 

General Tunner. Again, I can refer to the chart which I showed 
yesterday which showed the total requirement of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for major war, and in that requirement the hard core and the 
CRAF capability and the empty area, or the white area, which 1s 
satisfied by no one. 
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(Statement off the record.) 

All of this area enclosed in the red [indicating] is the requirement 
and roughly 50 percent of all of this in the first 20 days is for the Air 
Force. Then there is roughly 30 percent for the Army and roughly 
20 percent for the Navy 

If you recall, up in this area here [indicating], this portion is for the 
nuclear offensive. If you recall, there was a very small segment in 
here [indicating] for the U.S. Army and yet the U ‘Ss. Army is entitled 
to, and is assigned, 30 percent of all of this [indicating]. This is for 
major war. 

As was also stated yesterday, there have been no JCS plans for 
limited war that have been approved by all services and the JCS 
themselves. Obviously, this 30 percent which is for the Army is a 
substantial amount of airlift and obviously, too, in any war, limited or 
major, the highest priorities of the Nation will be determined by the 
JCS and the airlift which is available will be assigned to those missions 
which are considered to be of the highest priority for the defense of the 
Nation. 

I do not know whether I answered your question or not. 


LIMITED WAR AIRLIFT REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Manon. Is it your considered judgment that airlift is sufficient 
for all-out war and is sufficient, then, for any reasonable combination 
of limited war? Is that your considered judgment? 

General Tunner. Unfortunately, limited war is such a vague term. 
For example, we might have a limited war close to the United States. 
It would be a very, very simple matter for that to be handled by MATS 
in carrying those people, Army, and the tactical Air Force to the area. 
Again, there might be an emergency over in the Far East or the 
Middle East. It would take vastly more aircraft to do that job. It 
isa question of the budget and how much, with all of the demands on 
the Department of Defense, can be afforded for this airlift mission. 

Perhaps I could explain it a little better this way: We are going 
to have ® maneuver next month and we are going to carry, roughly, 
22,000 people to this maneuver and, roughly, 12,000 tons of cargo to 
Puerto Rico. The reason we are carrying all of that cargo to Puerto 
Rico is because there is not an Army stockpile in Puerto Rico so 
they must carry their equipment and vehicles. The Army must 
carry with them a lot of food and weapons of all types. If, on the 
other hand, this maneuver were being held in Germany, I believe, 
the great mass of the supplies needed would be available there. We 
have tanks, vehicles, ammunition, food, and such things already 
there. 

You could convert the tons of cargo to people. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is adequate for the present, General. 

I do not believe I have any further questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Andrews? 


AIRCRAFT—STRATEGIC AIRLIFT FORCE 


Mr. ANprews. General, you say you have about 447 planes in 
your inventory? 
General TunNER. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. ANprEws. What is the condition of those planes? 

General Tunner. I would say generally excellent. 

Mr. ANpREws. Are you expecting any new planes during fiscal 
year 1961? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. There has been an order which was 
put in a few years ago for 50 C-133’s. We have had delivered, 
roughly, 30, so we have 20 more a h we will be getting in the next 
2 years. 

Mr. ANprews. How do you get your ' planes, General? 

Do you get them from the Air Force? 

General Tunner. From the Air Force; yes, sir. We get them by 
assignment from the Air Force. 

Mr. ANpRrEws. Do you make a request for a certain number or 
do they give you what they think you need? 

General Tonner. There is usually a long period of discussion 
between MATS representatives and Air Force representatives, but 
the Air Force makes the decision. Obviously, the MATS commander 
is very much interested in this decision and always would like what 
he feels is an adequate number to do his job, and probably a little 
more than the Air Force says he can have. 

That is common with any commander, however. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Mahon discussed the size of MATS. That is 
determined primarily by JCS requirements for wartime? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpreEws. I think you told us yesterday that for general war, 
the condition you discussed, you would have a deficiency to meet that 
commitment? 

General TunneErR. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. Both you and the Secretary discussed new legis- 
lation which you desired. What is the status of that legislation? 
Has any bill been introduced? 

General Tunner. So far as I know, there is none, but I defer to the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Taytor. No; no bill has been prepared or introduced. We 
have only had this requirement a short time and bills have not been 
put together as yet. 


JOINTLY DEVELOPED CARGO AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, you mentioned the need for eco- 
nomical turbine-powered cargo airlift, stating that one should be 
jointly developed by civilian companies and the military. 

What has been done in that field, if anything? 

Mr. Taytor. We have prepared a specification which is now being 
coordinated with the FAA and the industry to bring together the mili- 
tary and the commercial requirements. Of course, we “have been dis- 
cussing this thing with a number of air plane firms to see what they 
could offer us to fill our requirements. The thing is still in, should I 
say, the negotiating stage. We have not frozen the specific ations yet 
because we want to be sure to put in the commercial compatibility 
as far as it will go, and we want to get the commercial opinion. At 
this point we are getting the commercial opinion of our specifications 
before freezing it into a military requirement. 
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Mr. ANprEws. Do you have an opinion as to when you will get 
one of those planes? 

Mr. Taytor. This is a little hard to say. It depends on just what 
the decision is as to our requirements. In other words, if we were in 
agreement right now on an airplane which could be built starting 
right away, we would get them by late 1962 or 1963. If we buy 
something that exists now, we get it early. 

Mr. AnprEws. Do you plan to keep the number of planes at 447, 
or approximately 450 when you get these new planes? 

General TunNeEr. No, sir. The general plan is that we will main- 
tain the ton-miles so that, as we get larger aircraft and faster aircraft, 
with a greater ton-mile capability, the number of airplanes will 
decrease. 


TURNOVER OF C-97 AIRCRAFT TO RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. ANprREws. What about the C-97’s that you are turning over 
to the guard? 

General TunNner. I think they were in excellent mechanical condi- 
tion and we were very, very happy to give them to the Guard. We 
like the Guard and the Reserve and the work we are doing with them 
very much. The cadres of the National Guard squadrons have 
finished their ground schools and, beginning on February 12, they 
started their flying training. We have every reason to believe that 
they can fly these aircraft satisfactorily, adequately, and I am particu- 
larly pleased because I know that, in this group, I have a force to 
supplement MATS which will be. completely responsive to orders. 
This group will also be subject to military discipline. 

Mr. ANpREws. When those crews are trained and those planes are 
manned and ready to go, that will add to your capability; will it not? 

General TunnrrR. Yes, sir. It is shown on that green line on the 
chart we have. They will help reduce the deficit. 


NO PRACTICAL USE FOR INFLIGHT REFUELING 


Mr. ANDREws. You mentioned the possible loss of certain islands 
for refueling. Does MATS have any inflight refueling capability? 

General TuNNER. No, sir. 

Mr. AnpDrREws. Do you think such capability would be helpful to 
you? Do you need it? 

General Tunner. No, sir. We would have to build a special type 
of aircraft in order to provide that refueling capability. We might as 
well buy the airplanes which will fly from the United States to the 
destination instead. I do not think it is economical to refuel large 
transports. leis need another large transport to do the job. 

Mr. ANprEws. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ieee I have one question to clear up my thinking. 

My interpretation from the testimony you gentlemen provided up 
to now creates this impression in my mind: In the final analysis you 
are a service agency, are you not? 

General TUNNER. Yes, sir, as a military operating force. 

Mr. Suepparp. That covers the waterfront; is that it? 

General TunNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. The eentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Flood? 

Mr. FLoop. General, you remember the old military slogan used by 
another good general, “The old guard dies but never surrenders’’— 
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classical. That is the position, General, that I find within the MATS 
command at its command level toward the Department of Defense, 
toward the Secretary of the Air Force, and toward the Congress of the 
United States or anybody, or anything, at any time that is going to 
put a glove on you. That is not wrong. That is not immoral, you 
understand, only some of us are aware of it. Esprit de corps IS a 
very commendable element of any unit in uniform but MATS has 
abused the concept. 





CONDITION OF MATS AIRCRAFT 









The fact of the matter is that your outfit is obsolescent and most 
of your hardware, except these new 30 that you picked up recently, 
is obsolescent; do you not think so? 

For MATS in the next world war, you have an obsolescent setup 
except these 30 new C-133 aircraft and 20 you have coming? 

General Tunner. The C-133’s are new airplanes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all you have? 

General Tunner. The others— 

Mr. Fioop. They will fly. 

General Tunner. C-124’s. 

Mr. FLoop. Your C-124? 

General TunNER. C-124’s. 

Mr. Fioop. The only reason you have those crates flying now is 
that you are cannibalizing everything you can get your hands On; 
that is the only reason. 

General Tunner. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not understand? 

General TunNneEr. I understand what cannibalizing is, but I think 
we do it to a very modest degree and no more than anyone else does in 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. Do not forget you are the same as the Air Force. 
Sometimes that gets in my way about MATS. You have made clear 
to us that your existence depends upon the requirements of the Air 
Force. 

You grounded your Connie just a short while ago because of 
maintenance and hardware problems, did you not? 

General TunneEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. A whole flock, how many? 

General TunNER. My assistant here's says 56. 

Mr. Froop. Fifty-six Connies were grounded in the last couple of 
months out of the whole fleet because of your maintenance problem 
and your hardware? 

General Tunner. No, sir; the Connie was grounded because we 
were having some difficulty with the engines. 

(The following additional information was supplied later:) 

The Connie was not grounded for the full time period. Actually it was re- 
stricted from carrying passengers but did carry cargo. The Connie was restricted 
because we received a number of defective newly overhauled engines. The Con- 
nie is a good plane and its engines, properly overhauled, are good engines. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean, hardware, engines. 

General Tunner. The engines were being overhauled. 

Mr. Fioop. That’s right. 

General Tunner. The engines were being overhauled by an outfit 
that did not exercise adequate i inspection or quality control. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not impressed by the Connies, overhauled or 
not overhauled? You are not impressed by the Connies you had, 
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even if the engines are overhauled, as being the proper kind of air 
transport for the U.S. Department of Defense and whatever show 
you are going to have next month or next spring, are you? 

General TunnrEr. No, sir. They are about—— 

Mr. Fioop. They are all right. 

General TunnerR. They are about 5 or 6 years old. 

Mr. Fioop. Your C-124’s will fly, too. This is not the kind of 
military transport that the United States of America should have 
when you are talking about what the Navy has in the way of new 
nuclear submarines, and what you have in the way of the new B—70 
bombers and the new F-106’s. You are flying the wrong war with 
these things, are you not? 

It is the same game but the wrong league? You are not in the 
same league with this Air Force, are you? 

General TunNneER. It is true that our airplanes are a little older than 
the average —— 

Mr. Froop. I do not want to break your heart now, but I am 
getting pretty close to the truth. 

General TunNnER. As a commander, obviously I would love to have 
new airplanes. 

Mr. Fioop. I know. 

General TunNER. They would be more efficient. 

Mr. Froop. I know all about that. That is the point I am making. 

General Tunner. I look at it in a very narrow way, sir; I am the 
commander of MATS; and my superiors in the Department of De- 
fense, Department of the Air Force, have broad things to look at. 

Mr. Fioop. I know why you are commander of MATS 

I have been riding the tail of this outfit for 10 years and I know 
why your predecessor’ s term was not extended and why you are here, 
or, at least, the scuttlebutt, and it is good, 

You know, I am your severest critic but I am your best friend. 
The reason I got tangled up with your outfit is because I bumped 
into Gen. Jim Gavin at a hearing several years ago and then we did 
not have an airlift and “we ain’t got one yet.” Certainly not the kind 
he and I want. 

My quarrel with your outfit is this old chestnut we kick around 
here about “the good guys” and “the bad guys.’”’ As far as “the good 
guys” are concerned, you never had a better friend than me. T am 
a nut on this subject, and as far as I am concerned, I have not got an 
adequate airlift and what I have is obsolete. 

Is that nice? That is my position. 

Now on this Puerto Rican hop next month, in view of what we 
both just said, you cannot fly that hop without commercial planes. 
How many are you going to rent? 

General TunnErR. None. 

Mr. FLoop. None? 

General Tunner. None. 

Mr. Fioop. With this whole commercial show, 22,000 bodies and 
12,000 tons of hardware? 

General Tunner. I also read this Time magazine article. 

Mr. Fioop. 1 knew it long before that was written. 

General Tunner. We do not plan to buy any. We are doing 
this——— 

Mr. Froop. You do not plan to rent any of these? 
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General Tunner. We do not plan to rent any to help us on the 
Puerto Rican lift, no. 

Mr. Firoop. One thing you must understand about my conversa- 
tions with MATS, I do not get my information from Time magazine 
or the nearest barroom. I am an old pro in this operation and my 
personal information comes from MATS and has for years. That is 
where my friends are. 

They want to see a great outfit, too, and so do I. There are a lot 
of things they do not like in it, and I agree with them, but my attitude 
and experience with MATS is from the men in MATS who want the 
kind of an outfit I want, and do not like this lace curtain, hot and cold 
running WAF business for the last several years. 

They want what I think you and I want, and you have not got. 

We are confronted here with a problem and one thing I want you 
to get clear. I hold no brief for these civil airlines. I could not care 
about them less. I was one of their pet hates when I was on the Com- 
merce subcommittee in getting rid of these subsidies. They have been 
drawing on this Federal tap long enough. I am talking about 10 vears 
ago, so their crocodile tears leave me cold, except that they pay taxes. 
For years here, my research has shown in the record, and it is an elab- 
orate record consisting of charts and lines you run with every airline, 
every place in the world, and right alongside of them. 

General Tunner. On this matter of taxes, could I interject? 

Mr. Fioop. Say anything you want, any time. 

General Tunner. MATS, in its business of, roughly, $280 million 
from the industrial fund, awards contracts for roughly $80 million, 
or it will this vear. 

Last vear it was $71 million, or thereabouts, and in addition MATS 
buys POL. MATS buys maintenance. If you look at it from the 
entire amount—the entire pie, the amount of money that MATS 
spends commercially—you will note that the far greater portion of 
MATS is spent for things from commercial corporations. Can you 
tell me the exact percentage? Seventy-five per cent, I am told. 


INDUSTRIAL FUNDING OF MATS 


Mr. Fioop. Let me tell you something: You apparently do not 
know how much I know about this. You are new in this chair. Have 
you ever tried to feed a young child castor oil with a spoon that had 
a taste once before? You will hear more snorting, squawking, and 
resisting and whimpering and crying than you can ever shake a stick 
at. That is our experience in this committee with MATS for 8 years, 
to get you to industrial fund. You never saw anything like the resist- 
ance and the fight. 

They went down with their colors flying. We had to put them on 
the floor and push this down their necks for 8 years and now you are 
going to tell me about industrial funding with MATS? 

General Tunner. I like the industrial fund. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. You do now. 

General Tunner. I always did. 

Mr. FLoop. Then you—— 

General Tunner. I took it the day it started. 

Mr. Fioop. That is one of the reasons you are sitting where you 
are, Skipper. I know a lot about these things, a lot about them. 
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Even after we beat them over the head, and you never saw such 
footwork—Tommy Loughran was a bum—you never say anything 
like it around here in the Pentagon with behind-the-scenes operations 
and telephone calls. They would do anything to avoid industrial 
funding but after we got it, you should have seen the excuses and the 
angles as to what constitutes industrial funding. Industrial funding 
in MATS isn’t like industrial funding anyplace else in the world. 
Now we have gotten industrial funding but we have got the MATS 
concept of industrial funding. What a gimmick that is. I am not 
going to go into that. I wanted to, but my friend, Mr. Lipscomb, 
is a specialist in accounting. He is an expert—and while it pains 
me to admit that he knows more about this than I do—that is the 
fact. He will do a job on you on the industrial funding, I hope. 
I do not know what he has, but he is a pretty good man they tell me. 

I claim a lot of credit for making you swallow this bitter pill and 
by “vou”? I mean MATS. I knew something about your position 
2 years ago. You did not have much company, my friend, in your 
outfit, but that is to your credit. 

Here, we will have to leave the industrial funding and I am going 
to yield on that to this professional over here. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF NEW DOD POLICY 


Mr. Secretary, this speech or this statement is extremely interesting 
and in view of the background I have just pointed out to the general, 
and in view of all we have gone through in the House and Senate for 
years on this MATS thing, you wonder why it has been such a prob- 
lem? Well, it has been such a problem because, I repeat, it has been 
hard to put a glove on you. The tail has been wagging the dog in 
the meantime. 

This statement of yours to me as a lawyer almost constitutes a plea 
and a confession and avoidance. Congress sets up that vou will spend 
X dollars for the civil people. We had a frightful time getting that 
started and then we could not get what we were supposed to get and 
all kinds of good reasons were given, very good, and now I find here 
that if the following 49 things are done under the following 49 cir- 
cumstances, in the darkest of moons on certain nights in spring, and 
all of those things are equal, then you will vield to the President’s or 
the Department. of Defense report, and you will vield to the wishes 
of Congress. I am convinced vou do not support this document. 

You may know it or not, but | think you would have a year ago. 
Do vou support this finding here? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You see nothing incompatible with the conditions vou 
have superimposed? Of course, the air people worked on this, too, 
but I could not say that the MATS is going to work on a hard core 
and vield up $100 million to the airlines. That is the f igure the 
civilian people have been talking about in round numbers for 4, 5, or 
6 vears. 

Then, based upon this report and all of the nice things vou have 
said in vour statement about hard core, vou do not mean you are 
going to yield to these civil people except under the conditions super- 
imposed by the configuration of the civil aircraft, contracts with your 
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unions, agreements to do this, assurances of that, and you have now 
set up a series of conditions precedent, have you not? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. We have set up a se ries of ormeitisienn and 
the first and most important of which is the JCS requirement for 
MATS 

Mr. Fioop. I know. 

By the way, that is not as sacrosanct here as it is in other places. 
I am not so sure it is as sacrosanct as they think it should be in the 
Pentagon. We have had a lot of experience with JCS, all kinds, 
individuals and as a corporate body, on tremendously important 
questions. We have been disappointed in them many times in the 
way they reach decisions and so on. It is not a sacred cow here by 
any means and I do not think they would want it particularly other- 
wise. It is not. 

We know about these conditions they set up and we know many 
times how these conclusions are reached. 

As far as MATS is concerned, you are going to set up these require- 
ments, and more, as it may suit you and until the “vy are met you are 
going to fly MATS as the biggest airline in the world, come hell or 
high water, C ongress, civil airlines, economy, or anybody; is that, in 
effect, it? 

Mr. Taytor. Certainly, the degree to which those conditions are 
met will determine how much we can incorporate the civil airlines 
into our operation. 

Mr. Fioop. It has become a matter of degree? 

Mr. Taytor. It has become a matter of degree. 

Mr. Fioop. Here is the footwork. 

Mr. SHEepparD. Complete your questioning, Mr. Flood, because 
your time will have expired when you have finished your questioning 
and then we will proceed to a rolleall. 

Mr. FLoop. We used to take hours on these things in the old days. 
We would take an afternoon or a whole session on MATS, so I have 
made no effort here to do what I think should be done with your 
statement and the whole attitude. I am convinced that you are sur- 
rendering nothing and that your point of view is not changed, that 
you are going to fight this out on the old MATS line, if it is going to 
take all winter. That is all right, if you can get away with it. 

Your score is about 50-50. 1 do not know what is going to happen, 
but I read a lot between these lines. 

Mr. SHepparp. The committee will stand in recess for a few minutes 
to respond to a rolleall. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. SuHepparpb. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Ford? 


EFFECT OF NEW DOD POLICY ON MATS TRAFFIC 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary and General Turner, in both statements 
there is some discussion of a new policy which, apparently, is to be 
carried out by MATS in fiscal year 1961. Will this so-called new 
policy foree MATS to surrender the bulk of its military passenger 
and freight business? 

Mr. Taytor. The bulk of it? You mean the majority of it? 
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Mr. Forp. I am quoting from a statement which uses the word 
“bulk.”’ I think that is pretty, pretty strong as a word, and I suspect 
that it is used in the context of meaning a substantial part. 

Mr. Taytor. I think a substantial part of the MATS channel 
traffic will go commercial, but not all. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage will transpire? 

Mr. Taytor. You are asking me questions I think I can answer 
better after the first of May, because we are making a complete study 
of that and I just do not know what the answer is going to be until 
we get that far. Of course, already one-half of the passenger business 
goes commercially. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of the cargo business? 

Mr. Taytor. Cargo business, 13 percent goes commercially. 

Mr. Forp. You cannot be definitive now? 

Mr. Taytor. As to what the change will be, I really do not know 
because we have to finish our study. 


COMPETITION WITH CIVILIAN AIRLINES 


Mr. Forp. It has not been my impression that MATS was “muscling 
in on the airlines business.’’ What would your reaction be to that 
statement, General? There is a difference of opinion but I’ve never 
heard it expressed that way. 

General TuNNER. Mr. Congressman, my reaction is quite opposed 
to that statement that MATT'S is “‘muscling in’”’ on anyone. As a 
matter of fact, generally, the routes which we now fly were originally 
MATS and ATC routes, and they are being flown now by the com- 
mercial airlines. As far as the commercial airlines are concerned, 
since the Korean war we have steadily increased the amount of 
dollars we spend with the commercial airlines; that is, MATS spends 
with the commercial airlines. 

It started after the Korean war, I think, at about $4.5 million 
excluding MAP commercial airlift, and in fiscal year 1959, as we 
reported, I think it was $70.4 million. This year we anticipate 
somewhere around $77 million, so MATS has increased regularly 
through the years the amount of business which it gives to the airlines 
and I think this is for several reasons: 


ROLE OF AIRLIFT IN ECONOMY 


One, I think that the trend in the economy of this world is toward 
the increased use of airlift. I do not think that the Department of 
Defense will oppose this trend. I do not think that they would do 
anything except go along with the economic trend in the world in 
moving supplies and people. 

The other reason is because the Air Force very aggressively felt 
that it would send as many of its people as it could by air. This 
meant two things: first, the savings of money; secondly, the savings 
of time. Some 96 percent, roughly, of Air Force personnel are being 
moved by air. I, the Secretary, and others, have encouraged the 
Army and the Navy to follow suit. In the movement of cargo, more 
or less the same is true. We have done our best in the Air Force— 
I was in AMC for a year and a half and I recall the studies we made 
about airlift and the purpose of airlift in the movement of cargo. 
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This was twofold: one, to move high cost items so that, in procure. 
ment, we would not have to buy so much in high-cost items—in other 
words, high-cost items would move faster through the cireuit—and, 
secondly, to move those things which are emergency in nature. The 
Air Force has gone a long way in these areas and I think it has been 
estimated that the Air Force saved $7 billion since 1953 in procure. 
ment alone. In other words, it has decreased what would normally 
have been procurement by that amount, by virtue of decreasing the 
length of pipeline, the number of days in pipeline, using air transpor- 
tation overseas, and air transportation to return. 


TRENDS IN USE OF COMMERCIAL AUGMENTATION 


Mr. Forp. Do you service Project MASS for the Army? 

General Tunner. The Army is getting into this. I think the 
Navy is being encouraged to get into this, too. 

Mr. Forp. Could you show on a yearly basis in dollars the trend 
that you indicated of more and more dollars being spent for commer- 
cial services? 

General Tunner. It runs from 4.5 million—exclusive of MAP— in 
fiscal year 1955, to 70.4 in fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Forp. Put that in the record in a tabular chart, please. 

(The information supplied follows: ) 


COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 


Following is a summary of commercial airlift purchases by the Military Air 
Transport Service for the periods indicated: 


Fiscal year: Million 
Ea ae eeeet Ua ene sec beh hel Uae ewes tek Lee $5. 6 
ON Se a Ee eee ce whe hie BAe eee chee a NRE Fe EES aS Re cies Oe 42.9 
DR en Ske a ie a en eee eee ie de Leer es een teaas 49.7 
es eee ce ea a ee a ee ae 56. 8 
I Rr I a ig en re rg ee ee Ie ae en ical 70. 4 


Mr. Forp. Could you show likewise on an annual basis the number 
of passengers or passenger-miles as well as cargo in ton-miles to show 
the trend, either upward or downward? 

General TunNner. In other words, the amount the commercials 
have had? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General TuNNeER. Yes, sir; we can do that, and will. 

(The information to be supplied will be included in a subsequent 
volume.) 

General Tunnmr. There is one other point that I think is worthy 
of note. As you know, we in MATS do not carry all of the Depart- 
ment of Defense people nor do we carry all of the cargo. Many 
people go on a transportation request, with which I am sure you are 
familiar. Of ¢ ourse, a good bit of cargo goes by mail or by some other 
process. It goes by air, however. “Tt has been estimated by the 
Department of Defense that last year $231 million was spent by the 
Department of Defense in buying airlift from the commercials. I do 
not think that is a small figure. I think that is a very large figure. 
I do not see any way that that figure can reduce. I think the amount, 


for example, which will be spent in succeeding years will steadily 
increase. 
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With MATS remaining static in its ton-mile capability, obviously 
the increases, in my estimation, would accrue to the civil airlines. 

To my way of thinking, that is the intent of some of the things that 
have been said on this subject. 


BIG SLAM/PUERTO PINE MANEUVER 


Mr. Forp. As to this Puerto Rican operation which is scheduled 
for March of 1960, did I get the impression correctly that all of the 
operations from the airlift point of view will be handled by MATS? 

General Tunner. In the maneuver itself, carrying troops and cargo 
to Puerto Rico, all of it will be performed ‘by the militar y portion of 
MATS. There will be no contracts. 

This maneuver is a test of MATS’ wartime capability. In other 
words, it is a test to permit MATS to surge to the required activity 
rate to see how we can do it and what will be the problems involved. 

During this 2-week period we are going to fly just as we fly in war, 
in other words, at the same rate. This is going to mean that our 
maintenance people are working 7 days a week; our Management 
people will be practically living in their offices. 


PROCUREMENT OF REPLACEMENT AIRLIFT DURING MANEUVER 


The maneuver itself at this rate is only going to take one-half of 
MATS. This is rather important. It will move 22,000 people and 
12,000 tons, only taking one-half of MATS. 

The other half of MATS will do the things it does every day, but 
there will be a requirement to buy some airlift. The amount of airlift 
[estimate is between $7 and $8 million. 

Mr. orp. In other words, you are going to buy some airlift to 
supplement your regular route problems? 

General TuNNER. Exactly. 

Mr. Forp. Are you planning to use any of your National Guard or 
Air Reserve units to assist in the operation or to supplement your 
existing service? 

General TunNer. Sir, they are not vet competent, but in future 
operations I think they would be and we would use them. We would 
be more than happy to use them. 

Mr. Lipscomr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 


USE OF CRAFT IN MANEUVER 


Mr. Lipscomr. General, why is this not also a good time to exercise 
your CRAF fleet that we spent millions of dollars outfitting? 

General TuNNER. Do you mean in a paper exercise? 

Mr. Liescomr. Working it right into this Puerto Rican maneuver 

General TuNNER. I have only been given $10.6 million for this job. 
| could not very well exercise CRAF w ith $10.6 million. 

Mr. Taytor. I would like to comment on that also. The CRAF 
airplanes are busily engaged in commercial operation. Unless you 
buy them out of it, they are not available except in an emergency. 
Inan emergency, you can take them over and use them. That is, in 
’ war you can take them over and use them. In peacetime they are 
busy making money for their owners, and they are not available as 
a maneuver. 

51398—60—pt. 4-33 
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Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Secretary, I just heard the General say he wa; 
going to contract for about $8 million worth of commercial service. 
Are you saying that none of this $8 million will be contracted t 
CRAF airplanes? 

Mr. Tayuor. I did not mean that at all. Iam sorry if I was mis. 
understood. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You could contract the money to CRAF. 

Mr. Taytor. To the CRAF operators as a CRAF fleet——— 

Mr. Lipscoms. To participate in this exercise. 

Mr. Taytor. Absolutely. You can hire any part of CRAF to do 
what you want them to do as a commercial operation. As a CRAF 
fleet, you cannot call them up unless the President declares a war 
emergency. 

In other words, they would simply be hired as a commercial trans- 
port operator, and they would happen to be in CRAF, or we could 
specify that they should be in CRAF. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Your war plan calls for CRAF coming into the 
picture so many days after D-day. Is this not a good opportunity to 
see if they would work in such a plan also? 

Mr. Taytor. We do not have the money to buy them into the plan. 
This is a war operation, and we have no assurance of civil participation 
if there was danger involved in it. Do you see what I mean? 

Mr. Lipscoms. | think you could do it. I see what you are telling 
me, but as you pointed out, what percent of your MATS fleet ar 
you using? 

Mr. Taytor. One-half, the General said, is involved in moving the 
Army to Pue.to Rico. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT NOT SUITABLE FOR MANEUVER 


Mr. Lipscoms. Why not use a smaller percentage of your MATS 
fleet and fill it up with your CRAF people? 

General TUNNER. You mean fly the commercials on this maneuver? 
Of course, most of the cargo we are carrying—that is the biggest por- 
tion of our lift—can be carried only in our military airplanes. In 
other words, you cannot put them in a side door. They are wheeled 
vehicles. That is one reason. 

Secondly, if this were, instead of a maneuver, the Lebanon opera- 
tion, 1 would not propose using commercials. Because we did not 
know whether there would be hostile fighters in the Middle East that 
might penetrate the Navy screen and come out and shoot down some 
of our airplanes. We did not know how hot it was going to get. Ido 
not believe when it is so hot that I would use commercials anywhere 
in the vicinity. 

Mr. Lipscomp. I am using somebody else’s time, but you are saying 
you completely disagree with the report just issued by the DOD? 

General TunnEr. No, sir. 

Mr. Lipscome. Because that report, if I am not mistaken, says that 
we are going to use commercial airc raft in not only all-out war but in 
limited war also. 

General Tunner. Sir, with certain legislation which will guarantee 
to me the controls necessary—in other w vords, the control of the civil 
with discipline equivalent to that which | impose upon the military 
in case they fail. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Thank you. 
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PROCUREMENT OF NEW AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Forp. What are you procuring in 1960 in the way of aircraft? 
That is, fiscal 1960. 

General TunnER. We in MATS are not procuring any. I will 
ask General Friedman to answer that because it is really his area. 

General FriepMAN. As I recall, the C—130, which is not General 
Tunner’s, is the only cargo aircraft which we are procuring. 

The C-130B’s—we are procuring 18, and we will have follow-on 
procurement of 25 in the 1961 budget. There are no aircraft on 
procurement for MATS. 

Mr. Forp. These aircraft which you mentioned, C—130’s—— 

yeneral FrrEDMAN. C-—130B’s. 

Mr. Forp. Are being procured by the Air Force? 

General FrrepMANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. They are of the cargo type but not being procured for 
MATS operation? 

General FrirpMAN. No, sir. They will be assigned to the Tactical 
Air Command. They could be considered under certain circum- 
stances as strategic lift, but they would not be assigned to MATS. 
That would be in TAC—in direct support of the Army and the 
CASAF. 

SWING TAIL CARGO AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that in the budget for fiscal 1960 
there was an item of $66 million proposed for a swing tail type cargo 
plane for MATS. 

General FrrepMAN. That was $56 million. That was deleted by 
action of the Congress. 

Mr. Forp. When were those to be delivered if the procurement 
had been approved by the Congress? 

General FrrepMan. I would assume on about an 18- to 20-month 
leadtime because that would have been an initial buy and there was 
modification required. 

General TunNER. I would think it would have taken about 2 
years. What was in mind, then, was to take the airplane off the 
shelf—the 707 or the DC-8 or Convair 600, or even the KC-135— 
and arrange a method of swinging the tail so you could load it from 
the rear. 

Mr. Forp. This would have been a cargo plane specifically? 

General TunNrerR. That would have made a cargo plane of it; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Forp. Would this have been a significant contribution to 
reduction of this so-called deficit you have in lift capability now? 

General TunNER. Yes, sir. I] think it would have made a signifi- 
cant contribution. 

Mr. Forp. How much of a reduction would it have made? 

General TUNNER. What might have happened, instead of losing 
three squadrons of C-97’s, we might have lost four or five squadrons, 
including other types. 

Mr. Forp. You would be willing to make that change? 

General Tunner. I would have been willing to make the change. 
I would have had some modern equipment about which I would have 
been very happy. 
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Mr. Ford. There is no budget proposal in fiscal 1961 for those items? 

General FrirepMan. No, sir. All we are proposing now is $50 
million for initiation of MATS modernization, which Mr. Taylor 
covered in his statement. 


PROCUREMENT OF COMMERCIAL AUGMENTATION IN 1960 


Mr. Forp. I am not entirely clear on how this section 631 of the 
Appropriation Act of the military for fiscal 1960 operates. The pro- 
VISION Says: 

Of the funds made available by this Act for the services of MATS, $85 million 
shall be available only for the procurement of commercial air transportation 
service. 

In fiscal 1960, according to Colonel Alderson’s statement, you are 
estimating that for commercial augmentation you will use the figure 
of $77,250,000. Tell me what happens. 

General Tunner. Probably General Friedman could answer it 
better, but I would like to give an answer and let him supplement it, 
if I might. 

We have a tariff, the rate we charge the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force—our customers——-which is adequately high to give us a profit. 
The difference between the $77 million and the $85 million will be 
returned by the Department of Defense to the U.S. Treasury and will 
not be spent. Will you supplement that? 

Mr. Forp. You go ahead and supplement it, General Friedman, and 
mavbe I will have a question after that. 

General FrizspMAN. What General Tunner says is essentially cor- 
rect. Asa result of the fiscal vear 1959 operation, we have returned 
¢8 million, I believe, of the $9.6 million which is due to the Treasury 
in order to meet the terms of the section which says that either the 
moneys will be used for the purchase of airlift or they will not be used 
at all. 

We feel, at least during fiscal year 1960, that the procedure which 
General Tunner outlined fulfills the intent of the law in that particular 

regard. | should point out, however, that om procedure was ap- 
proved on a temporary basis during fiscal year 1960 and I have had 
certain discussions with the people in the ‘Offic e of the Secretary of 
Defense insofar as its continued use might pertain, particularly as 
regards fiscal year 1961. 

My only comment on that would be that if a similar procedure were 
not used, the Air Force and the Air Force alone would be penalized in 
its appropriations by virtue of the statute. This I, as the budget 
man, certainly cannot agree with as being at all just. 

Mr. Forp. ag I understand the language of section 631, it says 
that $85 million can be used only for the purpose of procurement of 
commercial airlift. 

General FrrepMAN. That is right, sir. It is important to remem- 
ber, however, that the appropriations for purchase of airlift are made 
to all three services—-not to MATS. 

Mr. Forp. The Air Force does not construe that language to be a 
directive that it must use $85 million for that purpose? 

General FrizepMan. We do not, sir. 

Mr. Taytor. May I comment also? We would be very happy to 
use $85 million for the use of commercial airlift were it not that, with 
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the amount of airlift we have, we would be duplicating some available 
airlift from MATS under their 5-hour schedule. We would be buying 
it twice, and we feel we would be wasting the taxpayers’ money. 

General Tunner. Could I also supplement that, sir? Last year, 
in 1959, we spent $70.4 million for commercial airlift. One of the 
reasons we spent this amount was because of the Lebanon and the 
Taiwan affairs. If you recall, they occurred during the summer and 
early fall. It looked at the end of that first 4-month period that we 
would be spending vastly more than the $80 million which you directed 
at that time. It looked then that at the rate we were spending we 
would spend nearer to $120 to $150 million, but with the termination 
of the affair in Taiwan, the requirement for additional airlift subsided. 
So instead of spending $120 to $150 million, or even the $80 million, 
which you said we should spend, we spent $70.4 million. 

For that reason, this requirement for us to spend a specific amount 
of money is a most difficult thing for us to live with. We will spend 
money for commercial lift, depe yndent upon the requirements. We 
intend to use our training time, and then if we have emergencies, 
obviously the demands are much greater and we will spend more 
money. If emergencies do not come about, we will spend less money. 

For someone to say, “Spend $85 million,” that makes it a very 
difficult problem for everybody, and particularly for people in MATS, 
because we want to do what you have indicated you would like to see, 
but we do not want to spend money unnecessarily and we want to do 
some good contracting. 

I mentioned this morning the $39 million which we spent on fixed 
contracts. If we had spent ‘that mone y on common carriage, we would 
have spent roughly $136 million. Obviously, the trend is going to be: 
well, if they do not care how much we spend, maybe we better go to 
common carriage. We would have spent the $85 million or any 
amount you might want under that sort of procedure. 

Mr. Forp. In the budget for fiscal 1961 there is the recommendation 
that section 631 be deleted in its entirety. 

General TuNnNER. I am happy to hear it. 


FISCAL YEAR 1961 PLAN FOR COMMERCIAL AUGMENTATION 


Mr. Forp. In Colonel Alderson’s statement he indicates that in 
fiscal 1961 you anticipate for commercial augmentation the expendi- 
ture of $75.4 million. What assurance would the committee have 
that that money or approximately that much would be spent without 
the inclusion of section 631? 

General TunNrER. As we practiced in 1959 and are practicing now 

1 1960, we are buying the amount of airlift—supplemental airlift 
that we need with the intent that if we do not spend the figure you 
name in that section 631, the difference will be returned to the Treas- 
ury. We are arbitrarily keeping our tariffs high. 

General FrrepMan. Mr. Ford, may I add this. True, we have 
requested that the section be de leted. This $75.4 million, which we 
are reflecting here in terms of commercial augmentation, is an esti- 
mate and it should be considered only as an estimate. 

If, for instance, the Army should change their policy as regards the 
number of people to be sent overseas by air—if that should take 
place—this figure could go up. This chart is a statement of revenue 
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and expense which is developed on the basis of customer require- 
ments—laid against MATS’ statement of capability to meet those 
requirements. This amount, then, is the net estimate of the load 
which would go commercial. 

Mr. Forp. As you know, General Friedman, I am not one who 
wants you to spend more money than is absolutely necessary. 

General FrrepMan. I fully realize that, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There is an element, or there are Members of Congress, 
who look upon this particular problem as a very serious one. If this 
language were deleted, there would be some serious concern in some 
quarters that perhaps this estimate might not materialize. That is 
all, Mr. Chairman. 


TOTAL TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


Mr. SuHepparp. Mr. Secretary, or whomever vou wish to delegate 
this to, you have reflected on page 2 of Colonel Alderson’s statement 
an estimated total of 485 airlift service aircraft for fiscal year 1961. 
I wish you would expand that when the record comes down to include 
those types of airlift planes under the command of TAC, also Strategic 
Air Command, Air Materiel and Navy, so we will have a complete 
picture of availability. 

General FrrepMAN. We will do that. 

(The information to be supplied follows:) 


Air Force 


Further subdivision is classified and has been provided to the committee. 


Mr. Suepparp. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. OstertaG. Mr. Secretary, perhaps it would be helpful, at least 
to me, if I could draw from you a clear-cut picture which would clear 
up some of the confusion in this overall problem of airlift. We have 
heard something about roles and missions of MATS, we have had a 
presentation of the industrial fund, which somewhat defines the 
budget requirements through the means of the industrial fund for 
fiscal 1961. 

I have no intention of going into the details of the industrial fund 
because I believe that will be explored later. I want to bring out 
the relationship as between your current budget, vour roles and mis- 
sions, the question of the report or the new airlift policy, and possibly 
fit them together. 

First of all, with regard to the industrial fund, your estimate for 
fiscal 1961 calls for approximately $285 million; is that correct? 

General FriepMAN. That is indicated as an expense, and also as 
our estimated revenue. 

Mr. OstertaG. That expense for MATS or airlift service includes 
such items as personal service. For example, does that include mili- 

tarv personnel? 

General FrrepMAN. Sir, the elements of expense are outlined in a 
separate document which we can supply for the record. It does in- 
clude, as an example, the fuel and oil to operate MATS. It includes 
the cost of depot maintenance for the airlift portion of MATS. It 
includes, as another example, the cost of operation and maintenance 
of bases which are exclusively under the jurisdiction of the Air Trans- 
port Service and other costs which Colonel Alderson, I believe, can 
add to. 
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EXPENSES CHARGEABLE TO INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Mr. OstertTaG. Without going into detail and listing the items, if 
you can submit for the record a breakout of the elements of expense 
that go under the industrial fund, it might be helpful. 

General FrreEDMAN. We will, sir. 

The information supplied follows:) 


EXPENSES CHARGEABLE TO THE AIRLIFT SERVICE, INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Expenses authorized to be charged to this fund may be considered in two main 
categories, i.e., expenses which are initially financed under the industrial fund and 
those which are initially financed by appropriated funds and incurred for airlift 
service on a reimbursable basis pursuant to cross-service agreements. These main 
categories are discussed as follows: 

a, Expenses initially financed by the airlift service, industrial fund 

The locally financed operating expenses of airlift service organizations are 
financed initially by the airlift service, industrial fund. Airlift service organiza- 
tions are those component organizations within the single manager operating 
agency for airlift service which have as their primary responsibility the perform- 
ance of airlift service or are engaged fundamentally in the direct support of 
organizations performing airlift service. Locally financed operating expenses are: 

(1) Civilian personnel pay and allowances.—All pay and allowances, including 
FICA, group life insurance and civil service retirement contributions for Depart- 
ment of Defense civilian and foreign national employees who are assigned to airlift 
service organizations. The pay of civilian personnel, who are temporarily detailed 
or loaned to airlift service organizations, is charged to the airlift service, industrial 
fund on a reimbursable basis for the time engaged on airlift service assignment. 

(2) Temporary duty travel and allowances.—All TDY expenses (including trans- 
portation) of military and civilian personnel assigned to airlift service organiza- 
tions. Exeluded are those TDY expenses that are not directly related to the 
provision of airlift service such as TDY travel in connection with PCS movements 
and courses of training provided by other than airlift service organizations. 

(3) PCS of civilian personnel.—All expenses of PCS movements of civilian 
personnel, inclusive of personnel recruited in or transferred from the continental 
United States for duty overseas when the airlift service organization is gaining 
the employee. 

(4) Commercial transportation of airlift service equipment and material.—All 
expenses of commercial transportation, other than first destination of airlift 
etvice equipment and airlift service material when an airlift service organization 
isthe shipper. Excluded are those commercial transportation expenses of organ- 
ational equipment and impedimenta in connection with PCS movements of 
organized units when such movements are in support of approved JCS war plans. 

(5) Rentals of equipment,—All expenses of rentals of equipment where the 
equipment is used solely by the airlift service organization and is directly related 
to the provision of airlift service. 

(6) Contractual services.—-Expenses of contractual services required by and 
incurred for an airlift service organization in the performance of its mission. 
Includes aircraft maintenance when accomplished by contract. Excludes con- 
tract packing and crating incident to PCS movements of airlift service military 
personnel and other basewide contractual services such as contractual medical 
care and contractual maintenance of installations. 

(7) Expense maierial (other than POL).—¥Expense material that is issued to or 
used by airlift service organizations. 

(8) POL.—Into-plane issues of POL to airlift service aircraft (aircraft assigned 
to and/or used by airlift service organizations for the provision of airlift service). 

(9) Training.—(a) Expense of training accomplished by or within air transport 
squadrons (or comparable organizations whose primary function is the performing 
of airlift service). 

(b) Training accomplished other than by or within air transport squadrons or 
comparable organizations is not considered as a part of airlift service and expenses 
thereof are not charged to the airlift service, industrial fund. 
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(10) Commercial augmentation contracts.—Contracts with commercial sources 
for the purpose of providing airlift service by the single-manager operating agency 
for airlift service. 


b. Expenses not initially financed by the airlift service, industrial fund (cross-service 
agreements) 

The following types of expenses which are initially financed by appropriated 
funds of the respective military departments are covered by cross-service agree- 
ments and the amounts thereof are charged to the airlift service, industrial fund, 
on a reimbursable basis. 

(1) Maintenance (other than depot) of airlift service aircraft, equipment and ma- 
terial when accomplished by other than airlift service organizations.—(a) DOD or- 
ganizations.—Charges to the airlift service, industrial fund, for direct labor and 
material in accordance with DOD directives and implementing departmental 
regulations concerning cross-servicing within the Department of Defense. 

(b) Other organizations (e.9., foreign, commercial and contract).—Charges to the 
airlift service, industrial fund, on the basis of actual expenses. 

(2) Depot-type maintenance of airlift service aircraft and engines.—This category 
of expense is included in a cross-service agreement between the single-manager 
operating agency for airlift service and the department which will perform or 
contract for the provision of depot-type maintenance. 

(a) Aireraft.—Cross-service agreements are based on the programed number 
of airlift service aircraft scheduled into overhaul facilities for maintenance during 
a given fiscal year, and are developed from program documents current at the 
time the agreements are consummated. Reim>ursement by the airlift service, 
industrial fund, under the cross-service agreements is hased on the actual number 
of airlift service aircraft placed in overhaul facilities for maintenance. The 
expense of work performed, either contractor or depot is based on an estimated 
standard price by type, model, and series of aircraft of each category of mainte- 
nance (Iran, depot-funded drop-in, PARC, etc., including those modifications 
normally performed during and in conjunction with such work) and contractor 
field team support. These costs will he computed as follows: 

1. Depot-type maintenance accomplished by Air Force depots.—(a) Direct labor, 
plus 23 percent of direct labor, to cover annual leave, holidays, and sick leave, 
excluding military pay and allowances. 

(b) Expense material at standard price, including POL consumed in depot 
maintenance flight test. 

(c) Exchangeable material: Expense of the overhaul of exchangeable material 
used in the overhaul of airlift service aircraft based on the factor of predetermined 
percentage of standard price. 

2. Depot-type maintenance accomplished by contract.—Average estimated stand- 
ard contractual service price, by type, model, and series of aircraft including the 
value of Government-furnished expense material at standard price and the value 
of overhaul of the exchangeable material used in the contract overhaul of airlift 
service aircraft. 

(b) Engines.—Cross-service agreements are based on the estimated number of 
engines requiring depot-level maintenance that are to be removed from airlift 
service aircraft during a given fiscal year. The estimated standard price (includ 
ing a price for modifications performed during and in conjunction with depot-level 
maintenance) is limited to the categories of expenses outlined above for depot 
maintenance of aircraft. 

(3) Depot-type maintenance of airlift service exchangeable equipment (other than 
aircrafl and engines).—The cost of depot overhaul of exchangeable equipment 
(other than aircraft and engines) as determined by application of a predetermined 
percentage factor to the total dollar value (standard price) of exchangeable items 
issued to airlift service organizations. 

(4) Depot-level area support of airlift service organizations.— Depot-level area 
support of airlift service organizations requested by the airlift service and per- 
formed by depot-level personnel (or by contract) is reimbursed based on the actual 
cost of services performed including the cost of labor and transportation. 

(5) Administrative overhead expense.—The proportionate share of the expense 
of MATS Headquarters and those transport air forces, wing, and group head- 
quarters of the agency which administer airlift service organizations. 

(6) Contractual operation of certain locations.— Certain locations used by airlift 
service aircraft, such as Wake Island, are operated on a contractual basis. The 
airlift service, industrial fund, is charged a portion of the contractual operation 
expense of such locations based on usage. 
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INDUSTRIAL FUND-—REVENUE AND EXPENSE 


Mr. OstertTaG. However, there are certain costs such as procure- 
ment of aircraft which are not a direct responsibility or charge against 
this fund; is that correct? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. OstrertaG. That would show up under procurement expenses 
of the Air Force? 

General FrrepMAN. That is correct, sir. It is not an element of 
expense—in the sense of the industrial fund. 

Mr. Suepparp. Or this section of the bill? 

General FrtepMAN. Or this section of the bill; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Osrrerraa. Is there any way we can associate the two to show 
how much is budgeted for airlift service other than what comes out 
of the industrial fund? 

General FrizpMaAn. Yes, sir; I believe I can do that. First of all, 
the industrial fund estimates certain revenues on the basis of stated 
customer requirements. We estimate the expenses based upon the 
MATS flying hour program. Our objective in the industrial fund is to 
balance revenues and expenses. 

The sources of revenue, which is really what the Congress is appro- 
priating in this instance, are contained in the budgets of the Air 
Force, Navy, and other Government agencies. 

In the instance of the Air Force, as a particular example, I indicated 
yesterday in discussing the ‘Operation and maintenance”’ appropria- 

tion that we intended to procure from the MATS industrial fund some 
$127 million of airlift. 

In addition to that, in the ‘‘Aircraft procurement” appropriation we 
would expect to procure from MATS $250,000 worth of airlift; missile 
procurement, $500,000 worth of airlift; other procurement, $500,000; 
our “Research” appropriation includes a request for $2 million. We 
expect to procure airlift in support of military construction in the 
amount of $100,000. ‘Military personnel” appropriation, which we 
discussed with you—PCS travel—$52, million. Other, which ineludes 
‘Reserve and Air National Guard” appropriations, requires $500,000. 

The Army has indicated in their appropriations, which are cross- 
referenced to the industrial fund, a requirement for $70.7 million in 
terms of airlift, the Navy $27.3 million, and other Government agen- 
cies, ineluding “‘Military assistance”? appropriations, some $5 million. 

This, then, is the total of the expected revenue based on stated 
customer requirements, totaling $285.9 million, which is the amount 
of revenue forecast for fiscal vear 1961. 

Mr. Ostertaa. In other words, the revenue and the expense, 
except procurement and large items of that nature, are in balance or 
reasonably in balance. 

General FrrepMANn. They are in balance as of the cutoff point for 
the President’s budget. 

Mr. Ostertaa. But the point remains, however, that the revenue 
of the airlift service is basically the funds otherwise appropriated to 
other services. 

General FrrepMaANn. That is correct, sir 

Mr. Osrertaa. I did want to have a clear picture insofar as the 
general association and relationship of the services are concerned. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF NEW DOD POLICY 


Now, with regard to the airlift policy and the airlift program as it 
exists today, a report on the policy has been approved by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of Defense. Is that in force and effect or will 
it be at some subsequent date be implemented? 

Mr. Taytor. The President’s report in effect directs the Air Force 
and the Department of Defense to make a study of how to implement 
the policies of the report. Insofar as the procurement of airlift is 
concerned, that is so, particularly because we find that as we procure 
airlift on competitive bids most of the work is going to the rather less 
substantial airlines. One reason that it is going to those airlines is 
because they are in a position to rent or purchase depreciated air- 
planes that are not particularly suited to the purpose, but since they 
are depreciated, their operating cost is fairly low. We get very low 
prices and the substantial airlines either do not choose to or are not 
able to compete with, shall I say, the less substantial airlines. 

If the objective is to promote the commercial development of a 
strong airlift, we are not filling that objective. We are trying to 
work something out, which will allow us to really help the airline 
industry to develop and to be in position to do what we want them 
to do and what everybody else seems to want them to do by ow 
procurement method. 

So that is one thing that has to be solved before we can feel that 
this $230 million worth of airlift—I say $230 million, which includes 
the domestic, which we have not been talking about—but, shall I 
say, before the $75 million worth of airlift contracted by MATS is 
of any real substance in trying to help the airlines to get new equip- 


ment and do the job we want them to do in a better way. 
Mr. SHepparp. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Ostrertac. Yes. 


PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 


Mr. SHepparD. With reference to the airlines that are not wholly 
acceptable—I know there is some prevalence in that category; how- 
ever, there is no authority of law that prohibits MATS at this time 
from writing up standard requirements that would eliminate those 
people, is there? Thatisa prerogative vested in MATS in the 1 issuance 
of contracts within that field of function, is it not, at the present time? 

Mr. Taytor. I think we talked about that a little bit yesterday. 

Mr. Suepparp. But that point was not stressed, was not brought 
out, which is why I am asking the question at the moment. 

Mr. TayLor. There are requirements MATS can put into their 
request for bids. Most of those requirements, if you really look at 
them carefully, are not concerned with the partic ular area of contract- 
ing that we are facing. In other words, we are, at this point, making 
1-year contracts and that is all. If we insist that somebody shall be 
buying an airplane to be available 2 years from now, which is the best 
we can do in a 1-year contract—— 

Mr. Sueprarp. Pardon me, Mr. Secretary. That is one approach. 
The other approach is that you do have it within your jurisdiction to 
require certain operation ability within the planes you are presently 
issuing contracts to cover if you see fit to write that kind of criterion. 
That is my point. 
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Mr. Taytor. We can do that, and in certain respects that would be 
appropriate. Very few airlines, almost none, have the kind of planes 
we are looking for at this point. It is hard to require it before they 
have it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. For future you are right. 

Mr. Taytor. For future we could do it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. On the other hand, are you not circumventing your 
major interest here by letting a continuity of this kind of condition 
prevail as against letting it go to those who have the ability so they 
can buy the new planes? 

Mr. Taytor. Letting it go to the ones who have the ability so they 
can buy the new plane is a legal and a political problem. The minute 

you do this you get into the political angle that those people have 
friends, too, and they see no reason why they should be taken out of 
the business. T hey have legal recourse, in that they ean take this 
thing to the courts and say that this requirement in this specification 
was unreasonable. It had to do with something that could not affect 
the contract which they were asked to perform, A court will prob- 
ably throw it out. 

\lr. Saepparp. I grant vou it is a legal possibility, but can you 
show me today any part of procurement or contractual issue where the 
case has been carried to the courts on ability to perform in accordance 
with Government requirements under contract, one case? 

Mr. Taytor. No, I have no such example. I only have lawyers 
on the staff, 

Mr. SuHepparp. Thank you. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Mr. Secretary, returning to the point of this entire 
picture, taking into account the new airlift policy, which I think you 


described as having been approved but not implemented, but on the 
other hand a study is underway to determine how and where it can be 
put into force and effect. 


Mr. Taytor. Right. 


AIRLIFT CAPABILITY 


Mr. OsrrertaGc. Do we have what might be termed an airlift pro- 
gram or policy today, one that is in effect, which would deal with any 
emergencies that may develop whether it be general war or limited 
war? 

Mr. Tayuor. | think our present MATS operation is capable, as 
General Tunner pointed out in his statement, of dealing with general 
war and limited war, with the assistance of the CRAF and with all 
the other assets we might have. 

Mr. FLoop. Did he say that? 

Mr. Taytor. He certainly gave me that impression. I think he 
said that. Did you not say that, General? 

Mr. OstertaG. Do you care to comment on that, General? 

General TunNeErR. The limited war area is, of course, the question- 
able area. It depends upon the type of limited war we are talking 
about. 

\[r. OsrerraG. May I interrupt to say I am not raising the issue 
as between general war and limited war, but I do want to “bring into 
focus what we have today by wavy of airlift in case of an emergency, 
assuming that the new policy will someday take its place, although 
it has not as vet been implemented. 





General TuNNeR. We have an airlift composed of 447 military air- 
planes, which are now flying generally at the rate of 5 hours per day 
per aircraft and which we assume will have the capability of surging 
to a higher rate and thereby doing quite a creditable job. Added to 
that, we have some 232 C RAF airpl: ines available. 

Mr. OstertaGc. You have complete authority to augment your 
strength with commercial or civil carriers? 

General TuNNER. In peacetime we can buy all of the commercial 
airlift that is desired by our customers. The customer just has to 
have the money. That is so in peacetime. 

Mr. Ostertac. General, | would like to address a question or two 
to you and | would like to point out that your experience during the 
past 18 years, which in my judgment, stands vou in good stead. Your 
record of service indicates that vou were with the original Ferry 
Command, the Air Transport Command, the Berlin lift, the Far East 
Air Force Combat Cargo Command, and vour present assignment 
as Commander of MATS, certainly qualify you as one of the foremost 
airlift authorities in the country 

| would like to direct one or two questions to you, General, and I 
hope vou can give me a candid response. 


REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY AIRLIFT BY CIVILIAN AIRLIFT 


First, General Tunner, do vou personally think that the gradual 
replacement of military airlift by civilian airlift will weaken the de- 
fense posture of our country? Please supply the answer to this ques- 
tion and the following questions for the record. 

(The answer supplied follows:) 


It is my personal opinion, based upon my experience, that any replacement of 
military airlift which is for the hard-core wartime mission will weaken the defense 
posture of this country. For this purpose there will always be a requirement for 
a military airlift force in being that is responsive to military control and discipline. 

Beyond that hard-core requirement, there should be no change made unless 
and until there have been enacted legislative guarantees to insure positive military 
control and equivalent discipline over civil airline management, air crews, and 
ground personnel, whenever a military situation so requires. This is necessary 
because civil carriers operating under only a contract arrangement cannot be ex- 
pected to respond to the demands of a ‘‘hot”’ war, for example, or to operate in the 
combat zone. There will probably remain other problems which cannot be re 
solved by legislation, such as the degree to which civil carriers can respond to 
certain military tasks under ‘‘no notice’ and ‘‘without public knowledge’ re- 
quirements 

It may appear, from my testimony and in my answer to this question, that I 
am opposed to the civil airlines. I’ want to say very emphatically that this is 
not true. On the other hand, I am definitely in favor of a strong airline industry 
in this country. We in the military need the civil airlines in peace to augment 
MATS; and, further, think a strong airline industry in the United States is of 
vital importance, not only for the economy but for the safety of this country in 
war. My only point is that there are certain jobs for the military to do and 
there are other jobs for the civils to perform. 


OPEN BIDDING VERSUS COMMON CARRIAGE 


Mr. Osrertrac. What do you personally think about open bidding 
versus common Carriage? 
(The answer supplied follows:) 


From our experience in this regard, I would say that the cost of the airlift would 
increase materially if we were to use common carriage. I believe we should use 
procurement procedures which will produce the most efficient and economical 
airlift for the Government. (For example see earlier testimony on page 494.) 
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I am a firm believer that we should never withdraw from at least some form of 
open bidding and that we should resort to common carriage only when the open 
bidding prices are higher than the common carriage prices. 


ECONOMICAL USE OF MATS ATRLIFT 


Mr. Osrertrac. I think your charts had a figure of $270 million 
extra expense when you were discussing the economical use of MATS 
airlift. What is the significance of the $270 million? 

(The answer supplied follows: ) 

This analysis was made as a result of several proposals that have been put 
forth to eliminate MATS channel traffic war readiness training operations. 
Such proposals stated that if MATS channel traffic were performed by com- 
mercial airlines, the cost of airlift to the Government would be cheaper. The 
$270 million extra annual cost to the Government was based on turning over to 
commercial airlines all MATS oversea peacetime airlift except— 

(a) Special airlift. 

(b) Outsize cargo. 

(c) International air evacuation. 
(d) Airlift to remote areas. 

Since MATS must continue to fly its flying-hour program in order to prepare 
for the war mission, this would mean MATS would fly about 40 percent empty. 
Commercial rates utilized were those proposed by CAB:! 34 cents per statute 
ton-mile or 39 cents per nautical ton-mile. 

The $270 million in fact represents a complete extra charge to the taxpayer. 


FLYING HOURS 


Mr. Osrerrac. Then you said that your current airlift flying- 
hour rate is 5 hours, and that has been referred to a number of times. 
Is it your personal opinion that this is enough to prepare MATS for 
its wartime mission? 

(The information supplied may be found in the Appendix, p. 636.) 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR MATS MODERNIZATION 


Mr. Osrerraa. I understand that the Air Force Appropriation Act 
alls for $50 million for MATS modernization. General Friedman 
referred to that a few minutes ago. With your extensive knowledge 
of the importance of airlift missions, how many airplanes and what 
type will this buy? 

(The answer supplied follows:) 

It is my understanding that this money will be used to begin development of a 


turbojet cargo airplane for joint military and civilian use and will not buy any 
aircraft. 


Mr. Osrertac. Does the MATS airlift force have any turbojet 
cargo airplanes now? 
(The answer supplied follows:) 


No; MATS does not have any turbojet cargo airplanes. The only modern 
cargo airplanes MATS has are the C—133’s which are turboprop. 


TYPE AND NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT SOUGHT BY MATS 


Mr. Ostrerrac. What kind of planes do you need? 


_ 


' Civil Aeronautics Board, ‘ Part 399—Statements of General Policy,” March 10, 1959, ‘‘ Rates for Mili- 
tary Traffic,” p. 15. 
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(The answer supplied follows:) 


We need three kinds, first an airplane for the movement of outsized cargo; this 
requirement is adequately s satisfied by the C-133. Next we need a modest num- 
ber of fast reaction airplanes for the immediate support of the Nation’s nuclear 
strike forces, and last, we need an austere workhorse airplane which will form the 
backbone of the military airlift force. 


TOTAL AIRCRAFT REQUIREMENTS AND COST FACTORS 


Mr. Ostertac. How many airplanes are required to meet MATS’ 
strategic airlift needs and what will be the total cost? 
(The answer supplied follows:) 


In my personal opinion, the outsized cargo requirement that I just mentioned is 
adequately satisfied by the C—133’s which have already been authorized and 
funded. 

With reference to the fast reaction aircraft and the workhorse requirements, we 
have recently completed studies which identify the numbers we estimate are nee- 
essary to do the projected war mission. I am sure you realize that it is extremely 
difficult to get specific costs and finite estimates of the numbers of aircraft required 
when the aircraft being considered are not even on the drawing board. Con- 
sequently, their exact capability has not been determined. 

However, based on our best estimate if, for example, we were to obtain a type, 
off-the-shelf, such as a swing tail KC—135, I believe we would need a minimum 
of 45 for the fast reaction job. Pending the availability of a jointly developed 
workhorse airplane, as an interim we could use an additional 49 aircraft of the 
general off-the-shelf swing-tail type. 

If we were able to get the 94 aircraft just mentioned, we would need approxi- 
mately 188 of the workhorse aircraft. The reason for this recommendation fora 
split buy is that we need the fast reaction aircraft now, and the type mentioned 
above could be available in 15 to 18 months, with the last delivery dovetailed with 
the beginning delivery of a newly developed workhorse aircraft. I am informed 
by very competent authority that it will take 5 years to get the first of these work- 
horse aircraft in the active operating inventory. 

As I previously mentioned, estimating the cost of aircraft which are not even on 
the drawing board is extremely difficult; and with this limitation in mind, we esti- 
mate that the off-the-shelf swing-tail type would cost approximately 4.5 million 
each and, when considering the development cost of a new airplane, the jointly 
developed workhorse aircraft should average about $8.5 million each. We in 
MATS then estimate we would require about $250 million per year for 8 years. 

This means MATS would have in the inventory 50 C-133’s—94 off-the-shelf 
sWing-tail aireraft—188 workhorse aircraft. With one-half of 1 percent annual 
loss, plus 10 percent command support or depot type maintenance, the number 
available would be roughly 332 aircraft less 14 percent, or 286 aircraft. 


Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Lipscomb, of California. 


“HARD CORE’? AND ROUTINE AIRLIFT PRODUCTION 


Mr. Lipscoms. In the report submitted you gave a chart of the 
production in millions - ton-miles for 1961; namely, passengers, 
459.5 million ton-miles; cargo, 715.9 million ton-miles. General, is 
there any way you can tell now what part of this production i is hard- 
core missions and what part would be routine channel traffic? 

General Tunner. I would say that about two-thirds of the airlift 
that we provide today in peacetime is for such things as maneuvers, 

carrying cargo to remote areas where you do not find airlines 
operating 

Mr. Lirscoms. Excuse me, General. I am trying to get the 1961 
figure which would conform with the definition as set out in the DOD 
report submitted and as recited by the Secretary yesterday. 
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General FrrepMAN. General Tunner, the figure which the gentleman 
is referring to is our planned production of airlift in fiscal year 1961 
for both passenger and cargo lift. He is asking that we define what 
portion of that peacetime lift—customer requirements—placed on 
you would be analogous to the term “‘hard core’ as used in the DOD 
report approved by the President recently. 

General TunnrEr. Unfortunately, we do not have the detailed 
requirements for 1961, and when we get them we will have to study 
them in order to give that answer. 


CRAF CONTRACT STATUS 


Mr. Lipscoms. Since 1957 I believe there has been a recommenda- 
tion to MATS to enter into standby contracts with Reserve fleet 
carriers for emergency airlift services. Have any of these contracts 
been made? 

General TunNEer. Nine CRAF contracts have been signed, 9 out of 
22 in 8 years. 

Mr. Lipscoms. | would like to ask the same question with regard 
to what has been done about getting commercial carriers to make 
agreements or contracts with their pilots to fly their planes on an 
emergency basis. 

General TuNNER. I cannot answer the question. 

Mr. Taytor. No formal action has been taken to do that. We 
discussed it with several of the operators and one at least has told 
me that they had such an agreement, they showed me a copy of the 
agreement but it was not signed when | saw it. The ice has been 
broken, but I do not have any documentation of it. We have made 
no campaign to do this thing with the other carriers. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Even without putting the new recommendations 
into effect, this is almost essential that some effort be made in that 
regard. Is that not so? 

Mr. Taytor. It certainly would be very helpful and I am sure the 
General will say so even more emphatically than I do. 

Mr. Lipscoms. This has been before MATS, to my knowledge, 
since 1958 to do something about these contracts. Evidently, nothing 
has been done. 

General Tunner. I thought I expounded on that yesterday as much 
as | was able to. Obviously, I think something much more is required 
than even an agreement or contract between the people who fly the 
airplanes and the union. I think legislation is required which will 
require the discipline we exercise over our military crews flying parallel 
routes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. General, in answer to a question of Mr. Ostertag 
you informed him we had 232 aircraft in the CRAF program. 

General TuNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Your present war plans are based on the use of 
CRAF-D plus some time? 

General TuNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Therefore, you are faced with the problem today, 
lacking legislation. So is it not essential that something be done in 
order to see that these contracts are entered into or at least negotiations 
begun? 
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General Tunner. | think it is very essential, sir. We have been 
working very diligently, I think, for 8 years to get CRAF contracts 
signed. The Air Force has had nine signed, and | believe the problem 
has just been transferred to MATS from Air Force Headquarters, 
We have just had the responsibility transierred to us very recently. 







INDUSTRIAL FUND REVENUE AND EXPENSE 











Mr. Lirpscoms. General Friedman, I am sorry | missed the total 

Air Force source of revenue to the industrial fund for fiscal year 1961, 
General FrizpMaANn. | did not give the total, sir. Total for the Air 

Force is $183,002,000. I only gave the individual elements of it. 

Mr. Liescoms. General, do you have before you the revised esti- 
mate of revenue that was presented to this committee before the 
budget was passed last year? 

General FrizpMan. No, sir; I do not have it before me. We can 
sasily supply that for the record by going back into the hearings, 
and would be glad to do so. 

(The information supplied follows:) 









As presented to this committee during the fiscal year 1960 budget hearings, 
the total revenue estimated from Air Force appropriations was $187,153,000. 
The total revenue now estimated to be received from Air Force appropriations 
during fiscal year 1960 is $185,907,000. 







BUDGET ESTIMATE REVISIONS 





Mr. Lirscoms. With the buildup Mr. Flood has given me, I feel 
rather lost, Mr. Chairman, because I find it is almost impossible 4or 
a Member of Congress sitting on this committee to evaluate the 
statements of the Military Air’ Transport people. For instance, last 
year we were presented with an estimated budget for MATS, which 
was included in the President’s 1960 budget. Before we had finished 
work on that, they revised their budget and sent this to the com- 
mittee. When I visited Scott Field and had a very interesting brief- 
ing there early this year, they had another estimate for 1960, and 
now we have before us today still another estimate on the operation 
of MATS. 

Mr. Frioop. Five. You missed one. Six. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Working on the budget, as we are today, we lack 
certain information that has been given us in the past. That is 
personnel and flying hours and things like this in discussion. As to 
revenue, for instance, originally last year we were presented with 
revenue of $288,803,000. Today in the budget we see a figure of 
$297 ,907,000, which is an increase of over $9 million. Even over the 
revised figures they submitted last year there is an increase in this 
budget before us tod: ay of $5 million. 

Is it necessary for the Military Air Transport Service or the people 
that buy this airlift to come to the Appropriations Committee and 
inform them of a change of program, and have they done this? 

General FriepMAN. Sir, we do report to the committee in response 
to the committee’s desires with a reprograming report at least on a 
quarterly basis, and in those instances essentially immediately—of 
any change in program where the cost of an item exceeds $5 million 
or a new program is initiated in excess of $2 million. 
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| would like to speak very briefly to the concern which you express 
as regards the changes in estimates. When I think of all the things 
that go into deriving an estimate for MATS in terms of revenue or 
expense, and I find that some 24 months after the estimate was made 
the change is on the order of $5 million out of some $300 million, I 
feel we have done a pretty good job. 

Mr. Lipscomn. I would like to correct that. That was a change 
from last May until the present time. 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir, but right today we are talking about 
an estimate for fiscal year 1961, which will be placed into effect 
starting this July 1 and which will not be completed until June 30 
following. 

| do not mean to brush this off—but it is an estimate and I cannot 
support it as being anything more than that. Insofar as MATS is 
concerned, they are pretty much at the tail end of this motion. Asa 
specific example, at the time I came before you last year discussing 
PCS travel, I had no idea that we were going to move out of France 
because of an inability to get an agreement as regards the stocking of 
certain kinds of ammunition in that country. This increased our 
PCS travel. This, in turn, changed the sources of revenue and the 
kind of work MATS has to do in support of our program. 

Also, I am sure—lI will indicate this in the record—that we are not 
alone in this. I am certain the Army’s currently stated requirements 
for airlift in fiscal year 1960 vary from the requirements they submitted 
in their initial budget estimate. I am_ not attempting to make 
excuses, | am attempting to indicate the factors involved in making a 
precise prognostication for a period of time considerably into the 
future. We would hope that we will get better as time goes along. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Maybe I am looking at this in too severe a way, but 
I feel this committee has some responsibility on this industrial funding. 

General FrrepMan. We do, too, sir. 

Mr. Lipscomn. I feel that in reading the statements we should not 
vet the impression that the figures are just being juggled around to 
accommodate proposed sources of revenue. As you take a look at 
the expenses, for instance, you cannot help but get this impression, 
that the expenses are put down not as solid estimates but put down to 
fill in. This may be an unjust criticism, but this is the impression I 
ret. 

For instance, depot maintenance for fiscal year 1959 actual is $69.4 
million, fiscal year 1960 estimate $77.2 million, fiscal vear 196!- this 
is when your revenue goes down, everything else goes down—$82 
There must be some reason for this. I imagine it would be hard to 
tell us the reason. 

General FrrepmMan. I will state one thing as regards this: When 
you are required, because of a particular fiscal procedure, ‘to say that 
your revenue will always equal your expense or vice versa, you are 
forcing figures. I would have to agree with you on that to a certain 
extent, but how far off this is, or not, | do not know. The only alter- 
native would be to continuously adjust tariff rates. 

I would like to ask Mr. Malaga to add to that. 

Frankly, I would have to agree with you—-on a practical basis— 
that you are pretty good if you can do this and hit it on the nose 
every time. Do vou agree with that, Mr. Malaga? 
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Mr. Mauaaa. Yes, sir. I would like to answer his question in 
general terms first and perhaps somebody from MATS can expand 
on that a little bit. 

Actually, on the expense side, there is no juggling whatsoever. 
The expense forecasts are developed and based on standard cost 
factors in most areas and associated with the flying hour program. 
The MATS plans to fly so much. For instance, behind the depot 
maintenance figures we see here, we can provide to the committee the 
actual numbers of aircraft and airplane engines we plan to put into 
the depot maintenance system, and the actual cost or the lastest esti- 
mated standard costs that have been and will be incurred in over- 
hauling the MATS aircraft and engines. 

As you pointed out, we have gone from the figure of $69.5 million 
in 1959 to $77.2 million in 1960 with a further increase to $82.8 million 
in 1961. This is primarily due to two things; one, our changes in the 
specifications of work which will be accomplished when the aircraft 
go into the depot maintenance system. Both in 1960 and 1961, we 
have increased the work to include certain modifications that are 
normally done in conjunction with our depot maintenance cycles 
which were not financed in 1959 under the industrial fund. In 1960 
and 1961 they are. In addition, in 1961 the repair cycles on C-118 
and C-—124 aircraft have been increased, as I recall, from every 2,400 
hours to once every 1,200 hours. 

That has a decided impact on the cost. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Again, I want to say that I think the statements 
of the industrial funds to the committee have a real importance and 
yet it is rather difficult to gather any actual facts as to the operation 
in MATS or any other one. 

General FrrepMaNn. I agree, and I am sure that the people out at 
MATS who have to operate this thing and develop these things would 
really like to see it stand still. But, there are so many things that 
act against the program remaining constant that that just cannot be 
practically the case. We wish it could be, ourselves. 

Mr. Lipscoms. A great deal of these statements revolve around the 
contracts that are let, augmentation? 

General FrrepMan. Of course, that is because of changes in demand 
in terms of customer requirements or, conversely, on MATS’ capa- 
bility to produce airlift per previous prognostications. 

Mr. Lipscomps. I think we covered this morning the fact that it 
was reported, or included in the report, that some of the corpus could 
be returned? 

General FrrepMan. Yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You are going to look into this? 

General FriepMan. We have looked into it insofar as we can see 
it on the basis of the cash balance contained in the report given you. 
In fiscal 1959, that involved expenditures for over a 46-day period. 
In fiscal year 1960 we indicated that the cash balance would be equal 
to 59 days and the same then would hold true, as best we see it now, 
at approximately the 60-day level. This is consistent with the De- 
partment of Defense policy; i.e., to have cash to cover disbursements 
for a 60-day period. Under this policy, this is the minimum amount 
we should have. 
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If you change that policy then I would certainly agree with General 
Tunner’s report that you could reduce the amount of cash assets 
accordingly. 

Mr. Lipscoms. As I understand it, that is all non-interest-bearing 
capital? 

Mr. Mataaa. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. C hairman, may I ask one question and have 
the answer supplied for the record? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 


AIRLIFT OF RUSSIAN OFFICIALS 


Mr. Lipscoms. Do I understand correctly that the Military Air 
Transport Service was asked to transport Mr. Tupolev around the 
country when he was visiting the United States? 

General Tunner. Did we? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Were you asked to transport him? 

General TuNNER. Yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Was Mr. Tupolev transported in a Military Air 
Transport plane? 

General Brrcnarp. [ am not certain. However, Mr. Khrushchev 
and party were transported in MATS aircraft. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Who transported Mr. Tupolev from Washington 
to San Diego, Calif., and other places? 

General Brrcnarp. I cannot answer the question. I will look it 
up and give you the answer. 

‘The information referred to follows:) 

The 1254th Air Transport Group of the Military Air Transport Service provided 
a VC-137 aircraft during the period July 4-5, 1959, to airlift Mr. Tupolev from 
Idlewild to San Diego, Calif. The return of Mr. Tupolev from the Los Angeles 
area Was accomplished by the same unit in a VC-—137 aircraft on July 10, 1959. 

Mr. Lipscoms. May I say something off the record? 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lipscoms. You are reimbursed for this? 

General TuNNER. We are always reimbursed by the Air Force. 

General FrrepMan. If he was on a MATS aircraft, MATS would 
have been reimbursed for that. 

General Bircuarp. Either by the White House or the State De- 
partment, whoever directed, as to carrying him. I am sorry I cannot 
confirm it now. 

Mr. Lirscoms. To your knowledge, you were reimbursed for any 
Soviet visitors you carried on Military Air Transport Service? 

General TuNNER. We were reimbursed for Mr. Khrushchev’s trip. 

Mr. Weaver. How much? 

General Tunner. I do not know. 

General BircHarp. We are reimbursed. 

General TunnerR. I can find out for you. 

Mr. Weaver. I was curious. Will you supply it for the record? 

(The information follows :) 

The Air Force reimbursed MATS for all costs of the 1254th Air Transport 
Group which provided transportation for Mr. Khrushchev. While these costs 


are not broken down by individual trips, the revenue which would have been 


received if billed to a customer of the industrial fund would have been approxi- 
mately $70,000. 
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REASSIGNMENT OF TROOP CARRIER FUNCTION 


Mr. Liescomr. I would like to read this question into the record 
and have an answer supplied, if | may. 

Would you discuss the possibility of separating the transport fune- 
tion from the combat function? In other words, assign combat troop 
lift, troop drop, to Tactical Air Command, which now has primary 
responsibili ty for the job? 

(The information requested follows:) 

The medium and assault troop carrier force is assigned to the Tactical Air 
Command. Presently, the heavy troop ecarrier- force is assigned to MATS 
who has the responsilility for the single manager for airlift. With the entire 
tactical airlift force, including heavy troop carrier, assigned to the Tactical Air 
Command, an improved combat capability may be attained. Consideration of 
the assignment of the heavy troop carrier force is now being reviewed by the air 
staff. 

Mr. Lipscomr. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Weaver? 

Mr. Weaver. General, | think the colonel, back there, wanted to 
respond to that earlier question. 

Colonel Jones. Mr. Congressman, in response to your inquiry about 
who was reimbursed by the Soviets, I think Colonel Alderson men- 
tioned this morning that the Air Force assumes financial responsibility 
for the operation of the 1254th Air Transport Group, and they would 


automatically reimburse us for that on an expense basis. 
SELECTION OF PUERTO RICO FOR EXERCISE SITE 


Mr. Weaver. General Tunner, a moment ago you referred to the 
fact that this training operation will take place in Puerto Rico? 

General TUNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Whose decision was it that that is where it would 
take place? 

General Tunner. Whose decision? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. 

General Tunner. I believe it was decided by the Joint Chiefs 
finally. It was discussed over a period of 1 year by myself and the 
commander of CONARC. 

Mr. Weaver. Do you consider your operation in connection with 
that mainly from the standpoint of training, to providie exercise? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. It is a training exercise. 

Mr. Weaver. Because you stated that it had been held in Ge rmany. 
You have depots for supply there; is that right? 

General TunneEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. In other words, I was just getting at why vou were 
holding this in Puerto Rico when you could have ‘held it some place 
else because you are supposed to be 

General Tunner. We suggested many places to hold this. We 
suggested Panama, Germany, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. Panama 
was thrown out because of certain problems at this time. Germany 
was thrown out because of other problems, and Puerto Rico was 
agreed to by the State Department. 

Mr. Weaver. Do you have any idea of the cost involved, consider- 
ing the number of aircraft, sabption and equipment, that have to be 
moved to hold that exercise? 
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General Tunner. About $10.6 million. 

Mr. Weaver. How would that have compared with the other 
areas Where you might possibly have held it? 

[ do not know what your status of supply would be in Hawaii. 

General Tunner. The size of our exercise was determined by the 
amount of money available as well as the number of troops the 
Army could make available. 

Mr. Weaver. That is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Thomson? 


CRAF AIRCRAFT AND CREW AVAILABILITY 


Mr. THomson. Mr. Secretary and General Tunner, I note both of 
you referred, as far as the use of CRAF is concerned, to questions of 
responsibility and reliability before anything could be done, and you 
would have to bring them under military control, discipline, and 
be sure they would be available. It is a rather tenuous thing. 

What has been your success as far as doing anything in that regard? 
Have you approached these people? Can you get it with the pilots? 

I had a little experience with the American merchant marine and 
some was good and some was bad. 

Mr. Taytor. This was a subject we were suggesting for legislation. 
As I said previously, we have not proposed the legislation at this time. 
We have not prepared legislation at this time. 

Mr. Toomson, Has it been discussed as far as the pilots involved 
are concerned? Has it been talked around with them? 

Mr. Taytor. I have discussed it with at least one carrier and I 
think more, as far as a union agreement. As far as a union agreement 
is concerned, they would not interrupt Government traffic. The air- 
lines have indicated they could obtain agreements of that kind. 

As to the matter of binding pilots to a, shall [ say, semi-military 
discipline, this has not been discussed. 

Mr. Tuomson. What is the thinking in the military, General, as to 
the possibility of using pilots available, civilian status, to fly hot mis- 
sions into areas where they might be subject to fire? 

General TunNER. Well, sir, my feeling is that it is a question of 
pilots, but it is also more than that. Itisa question of management. 
It is a question of maintenance personnel. 

Mr. Tuomson. Have you progressed any further than thinking 
about suggesting legislation? 

Mr. Taytor. That is correct. The President’s report is dated 
February 1960, so we have not been idle too long. 

Mr. Tomson. I appreciate that, but those same problems you 
would not have with the Air National Guard or the Reserve if they 
were given the mission; is that correct? 

General Tunner. That is right. 


USE OF RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Tuomson. Have you given any thought to making planes 
available from civilian sources and manning them with Air Guard or 
Reserve crews in the event of an emergency? 

General Tunner. I do not think it is feasible. Frankly, I have 
not thought about it. Thinking about it now, it does not sound 
feasible. It is a training problem, you understand. 
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Mr. Tuomson. Ten crews of Reserve or guard pilots could get 
training from one aircraft and then go to another aircraft when it 
came time to fly the mission, could the ‘vy not? 

General Tunner. True, but it is a long while to train. I think the 
45 airplanes or 48 airplanes we have given the Guard will keep them 
busy for some time in training. 

Mr. THomson. Getting down to that, I notice that Sec retary 

Taylor and you indic ated that later on this assist to the Regular Air 
Foree would include guard and Reserves. You have alre ady t taken 
from your inventory some C-97’s; is that correct? 

General Tunner. Yes. 

Mr. THomson. Is is three or four squadrons? 

General Tunner. Three squadrons. 

Mr. THomson. Did that use up all the C-97’s you had in being? 

General Tunner. That used up all the C-97’s that MATS possessed. 

Mr. Tuomson. I have heard some talk about C-119’s and C-123's 
falling out of the inventory to the guard and Reserves; is there any 
truth to that? 

General Tunner. The Guard has a number of C-119’s and as far 

is the C—123’s and C-119’s are concerned, they would be of no use to 
] MA’ rs. 

Mr. THomson. Do you have any now: 

General Tunner. With our present n oe They do not have 
the over-water capability. 

Mr. THomson. What type of aircraft do vou have that will be made 
available to the guard and the Reserve that would have an advantage 
to you? 

General Tunner. I have alwavs hoped that we would get some new 
airplanes and we could release the (-124’s, the C-121’s, and the 
C-118’s. 

Mr. THomson. Right now, vou cannot foresee delivering to . 
Guard and the Reserves anything out of vour present inventory; 
that correct? 

General TunNerR. No decisions that I know of have been made to 
transfer any of these presently assigned airplanes, which become excess 
by virtue of the program, to the Guard or Reserve. 

Mr. THomson. What will vou have becoming excess? 

General Tunnrer. There are (—124’s becoming excess. 

Mr. THomson. When? 

General TUNNER. Next year. 

Mr. Tuomson. Not before next vear? 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Mr. THomson. Anvthing else? 

General TuNNER. Not next vear: no, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. How about KC-97’s? Do vou have anything to 
do with that? They can be modified for about $25,000; is that 
approximately correct? 

General Tunner. I do not know what the cost would be, but 
obviously they do not belong to MATS. They belong to SAC 

Mr. Tuomson. You would not have any idea on that, as to whether 
or not they are available? They are under SAC control? 

General Tunner. I know what their program is. 

Mr. Tuoomson. Do they have some KC-97’s dropping out of the 
inventory? 
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General Tunner. I think they will as the years go by. 

Mr. THomson. I am talking about 1960 and 1961 fiscal years. 

General Tunner. I do not know if, in 1961, they have any dropping 
out. 

Mr. TuHomson. If you do not know, supply it for the record. 

General FrippMAN. Surely. 

Mr. THomson. It seems to me that this has a very real purpose as 
far as giving the Guard something to do that they can do. It has 
the advantage of dispersal and in connection with that, I noted that 
you indic sod 6. ——— deficiency. That was assuming no losses from 
atomic attack. Am I correct in that? 

Have you made any estimate assuming losses from atomic attack? 

General Tunner. These estimates on attrition are usually made 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We have not made them. We only 
know that if atomic attacks were made on the airdromes in the 
Atlantic and thereby became unusable, we would lose a certain per- 
cent of our capability on the Atlantic. 

Mr. Tuomson. There would be some advantage to dispersal of your 
MATS force through the Guard and the Reserves? 

General TunNErR. Yes, sir. We have a dispersal plan for our regu- 
lar MATS aircraft and we would be very happy, as | have indicated 
many times, to have the Guard and Reserve equipped so that they 
would be a supplemental force we could count on entirely. 

Mr. Tuomson. General Friedman, when you supply that informa- 
tion for the record, I wish you would indicate what planes likely will 
hecome available, the types of planes, and what use they would be, 
as far as a supplement to the MATS capability through the National 
Guard and Reserve. 

I think there are some conflicting stories running around on this. 

General FrrepMan. I know there has been some discussion as 
regards the use of the KC—97’s converted to cargo configuration. 

Mr. THomson. When you put that in the record, put in the true 
picture as far as the possibility of planes being made available to the 
Guard and what type of plane, and how they would fit in with the 
MATS picture. 

(The matter referred to is classified and has been provided to the 
committee.) 

General FrrepMan. Yes. 


COMMERCIAL CARGO AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Tuomson. I notice that you say three companies are ordering 
17 Canadian CL—44’s for cargo use that would meet the types and 
specifications you are using. 

Are there any American airplanes produced that would meet this 
type of requirement on a civilian basis? 

General Tunner. A number of manufacturing “als of the are 
talking about going on their own and swinging the tails of their jet 
types, “such as the 707, the K( ‘-135, the DC-8 and the Convair 600. 
Whether these corporations are spending money or not on this, I do 
not know. 

Mr. TuHomson. It is just a talk proposition and nothing new 
available? 
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General TuNNeErR. That is right. There is no money available at 
present. 

Mr. Tuomson. I notice, General Tunner, that you assume a 60-day 
general war. That is what you have to prepare for and that is your 
top problem with no warning, no mobilization. 

Do you consider, in your own mind, that that is a fair assumption? 

General Tunner. I think it is the assumption we must take and 
it is the most difficult position we would be placed in, and, therefore, 
we take the most difficult position. 

Mr. THomson. To me, there is an element of warning. Is there 
anything vou do in this connection: The other day Mr. Khrushchev 
started talking about Berlin again and that is a warning in a sense, 

General TuNNER. We make plans, sir. 

Mr. THomson. You make plans? 

General TuNNrER. Yes, sir. We have plans for as many con- 
tingencies as we can think of. 

Mr. THomson. Do you not think a situation of that kind could 
develop by a series of steps so you would have some warning of when 
the button was pushed, in the way of a warning of when it was likely 
to be pushed? 

General Tunner. I think we would have some idea. 

[ think we were somewhat surprised when it happened last time. 

Mr. THomson. They were not so surprised they did not mobilize 
me. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag had an additional question. 


EVACUATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Osrertaa. I would like to ask General Tunner one additional 
question. 

General, in connection with my recent trip through Europe, I made 
some observations regarding the evacuation of dependents in the 
event of emergency. It is my understanding that the Army is count- 
ing on some airlift to evacuate dependents from the critical areas. I 
have one a on the — service on this point. 

Is any aurlift assigned, earmarked, or set aside, or even tentatively 
ide ntified, ‘for evacuation of depende ats? 

If so, how much and in what way is it, for the following: (a) 
Europe; (6) Germany; (ce) Southern Area Command? 

Lastly, how is this capacity coordinated with other means of 
evacuation? 

(The information requested follows:) 

In regard to the indentification of airlift for the evacuation of dependents, 
there is no specific MATS airlift earmarked for this job. However, there is a 
backhaul capability in our general war plan. This capability may be used by the 
theater commander, subject to his priorities, for the return of dependents and 
other noncombatants to the Zone of Interior. In conditions other than general 
war (limited war and periods of high tension) the MATS capability may also be 
utilized by the theater commander for the return of dependents and non- 
combatants. 

The Commander in Chief, U.S. Forces Europe (EUCOM) is responsible for the 

pplication of priorities to in urope, Germ: any, and the Southern Area Command. 


Wel have not been advised of the specific requirements in these areas. 
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With reference to the coordination process, the Secretary of Defense has the 
responsibility for the evacuation of all U.S. noncombatants, military dependents, 
civilian emplovees of any agency of the Department of Defense and their depend- 
ents from the Federal Republic of Germany, France, and Italy. A liaison group 
organization has been established to ensure coordination of State and Defense 
planning at the departmental level and in the field. 

The use of this backhaul capability must not interfere with the primary strategic 
airlift mission. 


Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? 


If not, we are pleased to have had your presentation and this will 
conclude the hearings on MATS. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 18, 1960. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. WINSTON P. WILSON, CHIEF, AIR FORCE DIVISION, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

COL. JOE MEIS, CHIEF, COMPTROLLER DIVISION, AIR FORCE 
DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

COL. A. C. SMITH, CHIEF, RESERVE FORCES BRANCH, DIRECTORATE 
OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE 


Program and financing 


| 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: Operation and maintenance 
Reimbursable obligations: Operation and maintenance 


| $176, 000, 000 
344, 000 


| $180, 467,072 | 


29, 925 


$169, 000, 000 
344, 000 


176, 344, 000 


| 
Total obligations_- 180, 496,997 | 169, 344, 000 
Financing | 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts —180, 496, 997 | 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts | 


 —344, 000 | 


76, 000, 000 


| 
| 
149, 000, 000 | 
| 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) a 


' 





Object classification 


i959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Number of permanent non-Federal positions_- 
Average number of non-Federal positions ; 
Number of non-Federal employees at end of year- - - 


Average salary of ungraded positions--. 


Direct obligations: 


Personal services: 


Travel 


Civilian non-Federal 


Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials_- 


09 Equipment 


15 Taxes and assessments. 


Total direct obligations 
Other contractual services_- 


tbursable obligations: 


Total obligations 


07 


$7: 


14 
13, 
13. 


$5 


7A! 
» COL, 


1, 118, 


O80 | 


637 | 


3, 342 


, O10 


717 


014 | 


012 


, 208 
202, 731 


, 701 


56, 653, 
2, 116, 


1, 459, 


180, 467, 


29, 


180, 496, 


429 


472 


281 | 


459 


O72 


925 


997 


. OR4 


14, 033 


1 
lk 
1 
$5, 


067, 

, 071, 

2, 400, 
324, 
i” 

25, 

33, 858, 
50, 919, 
2, 358, 
1, 807, 
169, 000, 
344, 


169, 344, 


. 392 | 
3, 000 | 


000 | 


13, 000 
13, 000 


680 * $5, 680 


000 
000 
000 | 
000 | 
O00 
000 | 
000 | 
000 
000 | 
000 | 
176, 000, 000 
344, 000 


$73, 840, 000 
1, 075, 000 

3, 238, 000 
301, 000 

196, 000 

25, 000 

38, 056, 000 
55, 359, 000 
2, 038, 000 
1, 872, 000 


009 
000 | 


176, 344, 000 
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Mr. SHepparp. We will pick up the next item to be presented. We 
have here before us this morning the Air National Guard, operation 
and maintenance, which will be presented by Major General Wilson. 
You are making a request for $176 million. You may make your 
presentation, General, without interruption. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Born in Arkadelphia, Ark., in 1911, started his military career with the Arkansas 
National Guard at age 18 and has maintained an active status since that time. 
He completed his formal education at Hendrix College in 1934. In World War II, 
he served with Headquarters, AAF in Washington, D.C., as well as in the Far 
East. Due to the Korean conflict, he again returned to active duty in 1950. His 
present assignment is Deputy Chief, National Guard Bureau, and Assistant Chief 
for NGB, Air National Guard. He holds a command pilot rating and wears the 
following decorations: Legion of Merit, Philippine Liberation, Asiatie-Pacifie 
American Defense, and the Japanese Occupation. 


STATEMENT OF CuieF, Air Force Division, NATIONAL GUARD 
BurREAU 


General Wiison. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is a distinct pleasure to return to these hearings to present our re- 
quest for funds under the ‘Operation and maintenance, Air National 
Guard”’ appropriation, for fiscal year 1961. I say return, for as you 
know, I appeared before this committee on the 5th of February for 
the purpose of presenting our request for fiscal year 1961 funds to sup- 
port the military personnel program of the Air National Guard. In 
presenting the request for funds under the ‘‘National Guard personnel, 
Air Force” appropriation, I gave you an overall picture of our pro- 
gram, both in terms of past and present accomplishments as well as 
our plans for the future. My appearance today is necessary because 
Air National Guard requirements are financed by three separate appro- 
priations. In order to avoid repetition and to be considerate of this 
busy committee’s time, I would therefore like to proceed immediately 
to a discussion of what our “Operation and maintenance”’ appropria- 
tion request contains this year. 

As you may know, our operation and maintenance funds are tied to 
a great extent to direct support of our flying hour program. The 
flying hour program is our major means for realizing the goals of 
operational and combat readiness. Almost all of our ground training, 
our equipment, our real estate and our personnel are devoted to 
insuring full return from every hour flown in support of Air National 
Guard training objectives. We must make maximum use of these 
precious flying hours, or we will not be able to maintain our position 
as a truly ready reserve force, ready to perform side by side with 
our Regular Establishment counterparts. With this introductory 
note on the nature of operation and maintenance costs, I will now pro- 
ceed into the details of the request before vou. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Our requirement for fiscal year 1961 in the “Operation and main- 
tenance” appropriation is $176 million, and as I mentioned before, is 
almost exclusively for the operation of aircraft. 
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AIRCRAFT OPERATION 


As I had indicated during our presentation of “Military personnel’’ 
appropriation requirements a few weeks ago, conversions from fighters 
to transports and an acceleration of conversions to Century series 
aircraft are not reflected in the books before you. These books show 
a beginning aircraft inventory for fiscal vear 1961 of 2,301, an ending 
of 2,275. Of this number an average of 1,945 would have been jets, 
a decrease of 162 jets from the current fiscal year. We had approxi- 
mately 456,000 aircraft hours and 547,000 pilot hours programed for 
fiscal year 1961. Actually, we are now in the process of converting 
six squadrons to C-97’s. The six squadrons affected are in New 
Hampshire, New York, Minnesota, Oklahoma, and California. In 
addition, one squadron in South Carolina and one in Tennessee will 
convert to F—104’s during fiscal vear 1961. The selection of these 
units was a coordinated effort of the National Guard Bureau, Head- 
quarters, USAF, and the receiving major Air Force commands. 
Although operational requirements are always the primary considera- 
tion, capabilities of facilities, such as runways, taxiways, and hangars 
are taken into account. 

The result of these conversions will be to change our aircraft figures 
to the following. Our beginning inventory for fiscal vear 1961 will be 
2156 and the ending will be 2,116. Of this number, an average of 
1,781 will be jets. We have 443,000 aircraft and 550,000 pilot hours 
now programed for fiscal vear 1961. 

The conversions to conventional aircraft will result in a reduction 
of aircraft account costs, that is aircraft spares, and spare parts, 
fuel and oil, and depot maintenance. However, increased charges 
against these accounts will be incurred in supporting the higher 
performance F-104’s. The net increase is not significant and can 
be attained within the total funds. At this point I would like to pro- 
vide for the record amended justification sheets which include the 
C-97’s and F—104’s, so you can see this request for spares, fuel and 
oil and maintenance of $74.9 million is therefore still justified, and I 
should like to proceed on that basis. 

Mr. SHepparD. Proceed to do so and it will be accepted in the 
record accordingly. 

‘The pages referred to follow:) 


Summary of requirements (aircraft conversion program) 





| 








Pro- | 

ong | Title 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
0. | 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

410 | Operation of aircraft....... eshit ih cgseehanmmmnasen | $50, 762,656 | $44,694,000 | $48,078, 000 
430 | Logistical support..............- see ee coc 32,125,913 | 25, 167,000 26, 820, 000 
et Rn ee. secs nenaweten eee ‘| 97, 002, 211 98, 819, 000 100, 812, 000 
ie | Se OS oe ee. ca cwt cas awinweeeeeus | 439, 710 469, 000 499, 000 
Ur be III SR Sn ka la gael 166, 507 195, 000 135, 000 








} —_ _ ap | ee = = —EEE 
Total program requirements. -...........-.-.-- 180, 496, 997 169, 344, 000 176, 344, 000 
' 


— 
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PROGRAM 410: OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Summary of requirements (aircraft conversion program) 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


(1 (2) (3) 


411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies_; $26, 392, 000 $22,515,000 | $24, 348, 009 
- 


412 Aircraft fuel and oil__- * es 24, 370, 656 22, 179, 000 23, 730, 000 
| 


Total program requirements- - -- eae . 50, 762, 656 44, 694, 000 48, 078, 000 


Project 411: Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and supplies 
J ¢ . ) 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1961__- ‘ ; adits _.. $24, 348, 000 
Fiscal year 1960______~ ‘ oe kil 22, 515, 000 


Fiseal year 1959 7 : ; eee: s 26, 392, 000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and 
supplies required in the maintenance and operation of in-service aircraft. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate includes supplies and spare parts necessary to maintain the 
assigned aircraft in the accomplishment of the programed aircraft flying hours for 
fiscal year 1961. The unit cost per flying hour, by aircraft model, is based upon 
Air Force experience factors. 

In fiscal year 1961, a total of 12 squadrons are scheduled for conversion from 
one type of aircraft to a completely different model. This conversion requires a 
base stock level of spare parts and supplies to support these aircraft. The 
following tabulation shows a comparison of the flying hours for fiscal years 1959, 
1960, and 1961: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 | 1961 


Jet ; is . a 373, 650 358, 351 336, 406 
Conventional z ae 92, 132 93, 689 107, 105 


BEE coy ee eh Sees et a 465, 782 452, 040 443, 5ll 


Consump- Fund re- 

Programed tion rate per | quirements, 

flying hours | flying hour fiscal hour 
| 1961 





c type and model aircraft 
F-84F __. : od wie tae ; 45, 360 $3, 068, 150 
F-86H__ ; as mae 16, 740 50.21 | 840, 515 
F-86L : es a mes’ ¢ 96, 913 58. Be 5, 701, 392 
F-89D/H/J___._-- i. eas 43, 860 59. 7: 2, 619, 758 
F-100A- . . 12, 040 1, 555, 207 
F-100] : s : 15, 032 1, 430, 59% 
F-102A-- : 7 ‘ 3, 600 If 529, 884 

F-102_- ‘ sia : * 251 85. 5 21, 478 
F-104A____- : aes y 14, OO 1, 638, 000 
TB-25M_._.. : . i 900 7 9, 702 
RF-84F/K......-. 17, 150 92. 55 1, 587, 232 
RB-57A “ aie ceed o 3 7, 245 | 5 662, 918 
R B/B-57B/C- Rotate “a 4,655 | | 391, 486 
T-33 : . Sedion : 59, 560 22. | 1, 316, 276 
C-47 ba hddaq ; ; . ‘ 35, 216 5.17 | 534, 227 
VC+47 : : ; 9, 180 23. 37 251, 257 
C-119J_- ; : a 10, 750 | 37. 60 404, 200 
SA-16 F ? 9, 500 78 102, 410 
C-45 a s 24, 849 30 231, 096 
T-29A = 3 : é Fi 510 54 9, 965 
C-97 . | . | 89. OO 

Total. 


ON sities taiindcniun ck xh Somcaticisieieeson atin _..| 24, 348, 000 





SS 
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Project 412: Aircraft fuel and oil 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1961__....._.._____-- : _. $23, 730, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal vear 1960___ ; . 22, 179, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959 s ne ‘ 24, 370, 656 


estimate PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


(4) This estimate provides for the direct expenses of aviation fue! and lubricating 
—— } oil for the operation of Air National Guard aircraft. 

4, 348, 000 

3, 730, 000 PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


8, 075 am: . : ‘ : : ; 
Oy This estimnate is based on the requirements for aircraft fuel and oil and is com- 


—— | puted by multiplying the programed flying hours (by model of aircraft) by the 
average hourly consumption rate. Composite cost factors utilized in the compu- 
tation for fuel and oil costs were developed by the USAF and are the basis upon 
which the Air National Guard will reimburse the Air Force Stock fund. 

18, 000 The increase in this project over the prior vear is due to the change in types and 

15, 000 models of aircraft. More modern types of jet aircraft which have a higher con- 

92,000 — sumption rate per hour are being phased into the program. The following 
tabulation shows a comparison of the flying hours for fiscal vears 1959, 1960, and 
1961: 





8, and ieee ; ; xt : 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 


in the ‘ shube 373, 65 358, 351 
urs for ‘ : 93, 689 | 107, 105 


d upon so bei Ee ee 28 dM J 465, 785 452, 040 443, 511 





n from l | 
uires a : | Composite 
T Type and model | Aircraft |Gallons fuel Total | fueland | Total cost 
he aircraft hours per hour gallons | oil cost 
3 1999, factors 


F-86D/L__..-- 
F-86H : , 370, 000 
F-89D/1/J 43, 41, 667, 000 
| T-33_. 20, 309, 960 
Subtotal sets iran yee edema ake 26, 556, 500 $0. 10424 | $13, 192, 250 
336, 406 
107, 105 100/130... __ a = bs 44, , 262, 016 
443, 511 - - 87, Li 
, 5M 


Subtotal____- | : _| 4,471, 236 18463 | 
ee 217, 601 16463 


ind re- 91/96. 
ements, 
al hour 115/145_.__. a . ’ , 500 

2, 655, 250 


, 000 


Subtotal_- a - ‘ : , 750 19463 2,159, ¢ 


Synthetie oil_.........| F-104 eos ; 940, 000 
F/RF-84F/K 52, ‘ , 900 
RB-57A..... ms : . , 250 
RB-57B } 2, 41: : , 328, 250 
R-57C 7 2 75 680, 000 
. aa 2 325 , 525, 000 
F-100C seal : 824, 600 
F-100F__- ae 3, | 7! 2. 580, 000 
F-102A__. saad 3, , 592, 000 
TF-102.... Pie 251 | 200, 800 


Subtotal } d 4 009, 800 .10654 | 7,352 


Total Ha he | 23,729 
Rounded to. ‘ = a8 a a * ae oe - 7 ‘ ome 23, 730 


En 
31, 096 
, 965 


1, 348, OOU 


—— 
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ProGrRAM 430: LogisticaL SupPoRT 


Summary of requirements (aircraft conversion program) 





thane | 
Proj- | 
ect | Title | 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


No. | 
| ) | 2) (3) (4) 


ee ibaa ; ; ; ; iret eeeenenrtenirtitl 
431 | Depot maintenance. _. ----| $32,092, 569 | $25,121,000 | $26, 773, 0m 


434 | Printing and reproduction, Air Nation: il Guard.._- ‘ 17, 701 | 25, 000 25, 000 
436 | Memorial services... ee 15, 643 21, 000 22, 00) 


| 


Total program requirements 32, 125, 913 | 25, 167, 000 | 26, 820, 00) 


Project 431: Depot maintenance 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1961 $26, 773, 000 
Fiscal year 1960 25, 121, 000 
Fiscal year 1959 ‘ 32, 092, 569 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides funds by which the ANG will reimburse the Air Force 
for depot level maintenance including corrective maintenance of aircraft, engines, 
aircraft equipment and accessories, electronic and communications equipment, 
vehicles and other equipment. Depot level maintenance includes repair, over- 
haul, modification, reclamation, manufacture, assembly, and disassembly, inspee- 
tion and testing, including contractor-furnished supplies and equipment incident 
to maintenance, and modification, and modification service performed under 
contract. Excludes Government-furnished parts and equipment and mainte- 
nance or modification performed under Air Force budget program 180 and correc- 
tive maintenance kits furnished under ANG budget project 411. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The following tabulation shows a summary of requirements by subproject: 





Subproject Man-years | 01 dollars 07 dollars Total dollars 


P-431.1 Aircraft maintenance A/C program $558, 699 $11,286,142 | $11,844,841 
P-431.2 Engines : j 254, 457 4, 690, 519 | , 944, 976 
P-431.3 Aircraft and engine accessory - -- 3: 1, 958, 014 | 767, 200 | , 125, 214 
P-431.4 Electronic and communications-.--- 553, 168 1, 300 | 554, 468 
P-431.5 Ground powered and marine equip- 

ment ‘ 110, 634 | 251, 431 362, 065 
P-431.6 Other equipment and maintenance - - 366 2,041, 190 , 415, 597 3, 456, 787 
P-431.9 Contract material... ; ' aaaee 508, 320 508, 32) 
P-431.10 Administrative overhead (FICA, | 

CSR, etc.)--- neain : 2, 376, 329 ieee 2, 376, 329 


7, 852, 491 “18, 920, , 500 | 26, 773,00) 


This computation was likewise made by the prime and ‘or specialized AMC 
depots and subsequently reviewed by Hq. AMC, Hq. USAF and the ANG, 


Man-years 01 cost | 07 cost Total cost 


P-431.2 Engines: ee: 
Modification maintenance... 7 $12,235 | $4, 690, 519 | $4, 702, 754 
Area support-- ian abc ‘ 242, 4 229 : ba -| 242, 222 


———— 


Total. ..... ;, 5 254, 457 | 4,690,519 | 4, 944, 978 


cD 





estimate 


26, 773, 000 
25,0 


92, 569 


r Force 
ngines, 
pment, 
rover: 
inspec- 
ncident 

under 
mainte- 
correc- 


Ct: 


al dollars 


, 844, 84 

, 944, 976 

, 725, 214 
554, 468 
362, 065 

» 456, 787 
508, 320 

2, 376, a2 


6, 773, 000 


AMC 


tal cost 


A, 702, 74 
242, 222 


4, 944, 976 


——$=> 
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The administrative overhead requirements have been developed by the AMC 
installations. These requirements include such costs as travel; costs of man-hours 
required to fabricate materiel and equipment not provided under aircraft pro- 
curement and other procurement approprations and not available by local pur- 
chase; and costs associated with Federal employees life insurance, civil service 
retirement, and social security contributions. 

The amounts contained on these schedules for the subprojects indicated, 
reflects the ANG portion of the requirements and related costs. These costs 
are developed on the same base period of actual experience as is used for the 
regular Air Force and then applied to the programed flying hours, weighted to 
consider the power rating of each aircraft: 

| 


Man-years 07 cost Total cost 


P-431.3: 
Accessory overhaul, master repair schedule.| 
Area support 


$767, 200 So 


$1, 825, 206 
132, 808 


1, 958, 014 | 


2, 592, 406 
132, 808 


2, 725, 214 


Electronic and communications, master 
repair schedule__.._- spe ins eacdocalias a ei desaanaiare. 


394, 050 
Area support 


fe 
160, 418 160, 418 





Total 553, 168 


P-431.5: 
Ground powered area support 











110, 634 251, 431 





Project 436: Memorial services 
Program requirements: 

Fiscal year 1961 

Fiscal year 1960 

Fiscal year 1959 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for burial expenses of Air National Guard personnel 
killed while participating in unit training assemblies, field training, authorized 
aerial flights, other training exercises, or while attending service schools. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimated cost is based on fatality per number of pilot hours, estimated 
deaths from other than flying, and the average cost per fatality as shown by Air 
National Guard experience. 

Tabulated below are the average number of military personnel and the total 


pilot hours for fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961: 





F iscal year Fiscal al year Fiscal year 
1961 


Average military personnel 


72,000 
Pilot hours 


545, 749 550, 616 


Nonflying personnel: 
Estimated one death per 8,400 man-years of Air National Guard membership. 
Programed man-years, 72,000. 
Estimated cost per death, $525. 
72,000+-8,400 X $525= $4,499. 
Flying personnel (computed on pilot hours): 
Past experience has indicated approximately one death per 16,800 pilot hours. 
Programed pilot hours, 550,616. 
Estimated cost per death, $525. 
550,616 16,800 & $525= $17,207. 
Total, $21,706. 
Rounded to $22,000. 





PrRoGRAM 440: TRAINING SUPPORT 


Summary of requirements (aircraft conversion program) 








Project Title 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
No | 


(1) (2) } (3 (4) 


Field training and other exercises or maneuvers ; $467, 322 | $638, 000 $638, 00C 
Training equipment and supplies. -- 99, 419 177, 000 | 202, 000 
Base operations and maintenance 94, 399, 300 95, 806, 000 | 97, 519, 000 
Major repairs 2, 036, 170 2, 198, 000 2, 453, 000 


} 
| 


Total program requirements 7 97, 002, 211 98, 819, 000 100, 812, 000 





Project 444. Training equipment and supplies 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1961_ . $202, 000 
Fiscal year 1960 177, 000 
Fiseal year 1959 : : 99, 419 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the requisition and modification of training aids, 
special equipment, supplies, and services rendered in connection with training 
conducted by CONAC and the ANG. This project provides for technical books, 
periodicals, handbooks, publications, commercial texts, and other literature for 
use in training by the Air National Guard, plus maps and charts. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the procurement of training supplies, technical 
literature, training aids, and the transportation costs of printed material required 
in connection with training conducted by Continental Air Command and the Air 
National Guard. 

These requirements include such items as aeronautical maps and charts, flight 
planning, documents, fiight informational publications, pilot handbooks, airman’s 
guide, and air almanacs. The requirements for each of these items is computed 
on the basis of the requirements for each Air National Guard flying base and 
aircraft programed for the guard during fiscal year 1961. 


Training supplies: 94 flying bases times $301.26 per base . $28, 318 
Technical literature: 
94 flying bases times $293.59 27, 597 
2,049 aircraft times $39.25 80, 423 
Training aids: 
Transparencies 32,000 times $1 oo esis 32, 000 
Training aids_ - a : 31, 000 
Transportation: Printed material 3, 000 


Total "1 = : ; ; ; 202, 338 
tounded to eae A ee nies ae 202, 000 


Project 448: Base operation and maintenance 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal vear 1961 $97, 519, 000 
Fiscal vear 1960 95, 806, 000 
Fiscal year 1959 ; 94, 399, 300 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for expenses incident to base operations and maintenance 
of Air National Cuard facilities, including local housekeeping, service pay of air 
technicians, service contracts, travel of military and civilian personnel and local 
purchase of supplies, materials, and services. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the operation of 567 Air National Guard units and 
the maintenance of 137 separate Air National Guard installations. The funds 
requested will provide for such activities as base supervision and management, 
runway alert, aircraft operations, ground training, base operations, aircraft main- 
tenance, base maintenance, supply communications and other equipment mainte- 
nance, and security of Air National Guard equipment and supplies. All of these 
activities are the keystone to the successful operation, training, and mobilization 
readiness of the Air National Guard. Provision is made for the operation and 
maintenance of an average of 2,049 aircraft. Included are the necessary require- 
ments of supply activities covering all facets of logistical support for the flying 
training and ground training of various type units. The operations at an Air 
National Guard facility cover the military personnel administration for an average 
of 9,200 officers and 62,800 airmen in fiscal year 1961. The requirements provide 
for those necessary expenses related to the base maintenance of 137 Air National 

Guard bases of which 94 will be flying bases and 43 nonflying bases. At those 
installations wherein the heavy communication and radar units and equipment 
are located, provision is made for the necessary electronics maintenance and 
operations security. 

The increase in funds from fiscal year 1960 is primarily related to an increase 
in costs of second destination transportation, increase in costs of service contracts, 
and an increase in local purchase requirements. 

The following tabulation shows a comparison of the costs for functions included 
under this project for fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 





1, Air technicians bi ‘ $75, 221, 176 77, 874, 000 $75, 712, 000 
Man-years 13, 637 13, 392 13, 000 

2. Base maintenance (including service contracts, leased re 
erty rentals, and service agreements) 5, 960, 912 5, 379, 000 7, 625, 000 
3. Other maintenance..-- dnaimpav nese kus cod 2, 117, 949 1, 811, 000 1, 910, 000 
4, Travel __- ; Soden Se oor ey oe 942, 243 902, 000 801, 000 
im NOS 85S icel ccs th sodaenedcer beaks saubteaes 6, 929, 212 7, 399, 000 8, 250, 000 
6, Communications. --- - gia adactioe ceo hie Be aa 370, 062 231, 000 251, 000 
7, Distribution of materiel_- 2, 857, 746 2, 210, 000 2, 970, 000 





MR one ous re 94, 399, 300 95, 806, 000 97, 519, 000 


This project is one of the most significant elements in the attainment of the 
Air National Guard program since it provides the cadre and support necessary 
to implement and carry forward the mobilization training of the Air National 
Guard. During fiscal year 1961, the above mentioned functions necessary in the 
operation of an Air National Guard base will be primarily carried out by an 
average strength of 13,000 civilian personnel (air technicians) which is a level off 
from fiscal year 1960 strength. These air technicians are also required to be 
members of the Air National Guard. Tabulated below are the various costs to 
support the above-mentioned functions for support of the operation of 567 Air 
National Guard units and the maintenance of the 137 Air National Guard bases 
programed for fiscal year 1961: 


1. Air technicians, $75,712,000 


The total requirement for air technicians is: 13,000 man-years times $5,680 
average salary, plus $1,872,000 for Federal insurance contributions, $75,712,000. 


2. Base maintenance (including service contracts leased property, rental, and service 
agreements), $7,625,408. 
Funds are required to support Air National Guard facilities which are provided 
through 131 service contracts and 104 leases, 12 specified service agreements and 
8 permanent training sites service contracts. 


3. Other maintenance, $1,910,257. 


Vehicle maintenance, $231,857.—This estimate provides funds for the mainte- 
nance of ground powered equipment and vehicles. A total of 9,783 average 
humber of motor vehicles and major items of ground powered equipment on hand 
inthe Air National Guard will require maintenance over and above ao eerae 
capabilities (9,783 vehicles on hand in the Air National Guard units times $23.7( 
per vehicle). 
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Maintenance of UHF/DF homing beacons, $2,300.—Funds required to support 
agreement with the Federal Aviation Agency for maintenance service on one hom- 
ing beacon at $2,300 per year. This is a continuing requirement which stems 
from procurement and installation of equipment in fiscal year 1959. 

Technical representatives, $1,676,100.—F actory representatives will be required 
for 1,136 man months at an average rate of $1,474 per month to assist aircraft 
maintenance sections and flying personnel, who have limited experience with the 
more modern and higher performance jet type aircraft and engines and equipment 
programed and field maintenance for 40 C-11 jet instrument trainers during 
fiscal year 1961. 

4. Travel, $801,355.—This estimate provides for official travel of civilian and 
military personnel performed concerning Air National Guard activities, including 
travel of the U.S.P. & F.O.’s of the several States and Territories, USAF instruc. 
tor personnel on duty with the Air National Guard, travel of other USAF per. 
sonnel in relation to Air National Guard activity, air technicians, and pilots for 
ferrying aircraft. 

5. Local purchase, $8,250,120.—Provisions are made for funds to provide local 
purchase of janitorial supplies, local purchase of maintenance, items of supplies 
which are not available at the depots, motor vehicle fuel and lubricants, office 
supplies, laundry and dry cleaning services. Funds are included to reimburse 
Army and Air Force stock funds for aircraft supplies and spare parts required 
by Air National Guard bases in connection with routine maintenance of aircraft. 
Funds required to reimburse the single manager system for special purpose 
clothing, individual equipment and blankets are also included. 

6. Communications, $250,930.—Funds are required for the cost of leased and 
commercial communication services for Air National Guard bases, Senior USAF 
and unit instructors. 

7. Distribution of materiel, $2,969,317.—Funds are required for the commerical 
transportation necessary for the movement of Air National Guard materiels, 
supplies, and equipment from Air National Guard installations. Also included 
are requirements for shipment of supplies and equipment from Air Force, Army, 
Navy, and other agencies to Air National Guard installations. Requirements were 
based on prior year obligation experience versus actual flying hours and actual 
personnel strengths to arrive at an average cost per ton for supplies and equip- 
ment to be shipped. These costs per ton were then applied to the estimated tons 
of supplies and equipment to be shipped to arrive at the estimated cost. 

Total, $97,519,382; rounded to $97,519,000. 


BASE AND MEDICAL SUPPORT 


General Witson. That portion of operation and maintenance which 
is for base and medical support has been estimated at $101.4 million, 
I would like to discuss air technicians separately. 


AIR TECHNICIANS 


Our air technicians are full-time civilian employees who are respon- 
sible for the day-to-day operation of our bases and maintenance of 
our equipment. These State employees who are paid with Federal 
funds are required to be members of the Air National Guard. They 
perform, for the most part, the same duties in their civilian capacities 
as they do as military members of the guard. They are carefully 
selected and their experience level is usually substantially greater 
than other members of the unit. We are continuing the manpower 
surveys I described last year. Certain savings through improved 
efficiency and economy of operation is the result. The higher per- 
formance aircraft I mentioned previously not only incur higher operat- 
ing costs, but they also demand a higher level and a greater amount 
of maintenance manpower. As you will note from the figures before 
you, our overall air technician manning reflects a decrease, although 
our requirements are increasing in certain functions. To provide for 
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these increases, we must continue to reduce required manning, in 
functions less critical than aircraft and electronic maintenance. I 
think it unnecessary to describe in any detail the well known reasons 
why adequate and proper maintenance is a prime factor in the opera- 
tional capability and the safe operation of our aircraft. For these 
personnel we are requesting $75.7 million. 


OTHER BASE AND MEDICAL SUPPORT 


Other base and medical costs account for $25.4 million. These 
include expenses incidental to local housekeeping, service contracts, 
travel of military and civilian personnel, local purchase of supplies 
and services, maintenance of vehicles and equipment, base communi- 
cations costs, and transportation costs involved in the distribution of 
materiel. I might explain the service contract concept wherein the 
States enter into a voluntary agreement with the Federal Government. 
This agreement provides that the Federal Government pay 75 percent 
and the State 25 percent of the base facilities maintenance costs. 
Where the facility is completely at the convenience of the Federal 
Government, such as permanent training sites, the entire cost is borne 
from Federal funds. 

SUMMARY 


Gentlemen, I have tried to present a concise statement of our 
requirements for operation and maintenance funds in fiscal year 1961 
without omitting anything that might be of interest to this distin- 
guished body. By way of summary I should like to say that our 
major emphasis for fiscal year 1961 will be on advancing still further 
toward our goal of full combat readiness. 

Your strong support of the Air National Guard in the past has 
enabled us to bring this organization to a level of ready firepower 
that has never before been achieved by a Reserve flying force. With 
the continued support, cooperation, and interest of the Air Force, and 
the several States, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia, I am convinced we will continue to raise this capability 
to the level this Nation’s defense interests urgently require. Further, 
the Air National Guard stands ready to assume increased responsi- 
bilities as an aid to the Regular Establishment in fulfilling its peace- 
time mission, besides constantly seeking more economical ways of 
accomplishing our training. We will continue to explore ways and 
means of achieving economies in the overall defense structure through 
the accomplishment of regular missions as a byproduct of the Air 
National Guard training program. It is my sincere opinion that the 
Air National Guard has demonstrated its capability and it capacity 
for further growth in such a manner as to warrant your continued 
support. 

Mr. Chairman, the members of my staff and I are ready to provide 
you with any further information you may desire. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you, General Wilson. 

I was present when you made your presentation for military per- 
sonnel and due to the rather wide latitude of coverage there, my 
questions will be limited. 

I do not think it is necessary to take too much time under those 
circumstances. 
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ORIGINAL JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


At this point in the record we will insert pages 144, 150, 161, 173 
and 177, inclusive, of the original justifications. 
(The pages follow: :) 


ProGraM 410: OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Summary of requirements 


P i? Title 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
0 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


411 | Aircraft mainten: a eer and supplies_| $26, 392, 000 $22, 515, 000 $23, 921, 000 
412 | Aircraft fuel and oil----- ite 24, 370, 656 22, 17 9, 000 23, 855, 000 


Total program requirements cebowaee’ 50, 762, 656 44, 694, 000 | 47, 776, 000 


PrRoGRAM 430: LoGIsTICAL SUPPORT 


Summary of requirements 


Project | Title 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
No. 
(2) 


431 | Depot maintenance -- _— $32, 092, 569 25, 121, 000 
434 | Printing and rn Air National Guard 17, 701 25, 000 
436 | Memorial services- oe ee 15, 643 21, 000 


Total program requirements- ---.--..------- _.| 32, 125, 913 25, 167, 000 


ProGRAM 440: TRAINING SUPPORT 


Summary of requirements 


Title | 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


(1) (2) (3) 


Field training and other exercises or maneuvers. - - $467, 322 $638, 000 
Training equipment and supplies- -- 7 * 99, 419 177, 000 
Base operations and maintenance - - - Eeeeoewe 94, 399, 300 95, 806, 000 
Major repairs - - - staan ck eee 2, 036, 170 2, 198, 000 


Total program requirements - --------.------ "97, 002, 211 "98, 819, 000 


ProGRAM 470: MeEpiIcaL Support 


Summary of requirements 


Project Title 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
No. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 





| 
472 | Medical equipment and supplies ge $382, 001 $406, 000 
475 | Medical care in non-Air Force facilities.___- 57, 709 63, 000 


Total program requirements - ------------ 439, 710 469, 000 
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ProcraMm 480: SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 


Summary of requirements 


a 
Title 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


‘ommand administration ----- ib cales anaes $105, 507 $134, 000 $135, 000 
‘ommercial communications sy stems... 41, 000 61, 000 


Total program requirements 166, 507 | 195, 000 135, 000 


FIELD TRAINING 


Mr. SHepparpD. General, last year you progr amed $659,000 for 
“Project 441, field training, fiscal year 1959.” The justifications this 
year indicate a program of $638,000 for 1960 and 1961, although the 
actual costs in 1959 were only $467,322 or nearly one- third less than 
estimated. 

I wish you would explain the difference, please. 

General Witson. Mr. Chairman, the basis of this computation as 
shown requires approximately, based on our experience, $10 per person 
for the opening and closing of field training sites, for the communica- 
tions charge, motor fuel, transportation of. equipment, local purchase 
and minor things related to field training. 

Based on past experience in fiscal year 1959, our cost was $467,322, 
as you stated. In 1960 and 1961, it is about the same, and we feel 
that this is about as cheap as we ‘ean do it to put these people into 
training. I can remember when it used to cost, before we had the 
training sites, something in the neighborhood of $15 to $20 per man. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you feel that, as far as this particu- 
lar operation is concerned, your present operation is far more economi- 
cal than the preceding one? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

As you know, in 1959 we did not have as many people going to 
mer and with the increased number of people, and so forth, this made 

aslight increase in total costs necessary. 


AIR RESCUE WORK BY ANG 


Mr. SHepparp. In case a commercial plane, or any plane is lost, 
whether it be military or civilian operated, is the Air National Guard 
called upon to function in trying to locate said lost plane? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. We work right with them. 

As you know, the Continental Air Command is charged by the Air 
Force with the ‘responsibility of rescue within the continental limits 
of the United States. Our Air National Guard unit craft, personnel, 
are all tied right into a plan and we cooperate at any time that there 
a lost airplane within that area. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under the circumstances of the past fiscal year— 
Iam not going beyond that at the moment—how many times, if you 
can tell us, have you been called upon to perform those functions? 
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General Wixson. Sir, I can give it to you off the top of my head 
that I remember six different occasions. There was one in New 
Hampshire; there was one in Vermont. There was one in Colorado. 
I believe there was one in Tennessee and that was where we were asked 
to provide service for assistance in that operation. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Is your bookkeeping of such a character that you 
ean tell this committee the cost involved in functioning in just that 
particular category? 

General Wi1son. Well, sir, I would say that our present statistics 
are not set up that way. 

The only way I would be able to get that would be to go to the 
States and see if they could tie back to their records as to whether this 
was a part of their cost, and to give us the flying hours, and so forth, 
utilized. That would be the only way. There is no active duty 
time for this. 

There was no Federal pay other than using the normal training 
hours, and so forth. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, this activity obviously, or generally 
speaking, would be in addition to the normal proce dure? 

General Witson. That is correct. I would say we would do this 
within our normal operating program, as a part of our mission, and 
there would not be any increased cost. In other words, the pilots who 
flew the airplanes would be strictly on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. SuHepparD. Have you lost any planes due to this type of 
function? 

General Witson. No, sir. I would say that I know of none lost 
due to this type of function. 

Mr. Suepparp. How close are you related to operations of this 
character insofar as the general picture prevails and aside from the 
National Guard aspect of it? 

General Witson. I would say on any airplane that is missing or any 
airplane that is known to be down, if it is in the vicinity of where we 
have a guard unit, we would definitely be included in the search for it, 
both from an aerial search and ground search point of view. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do reports emanating from the State level up to 
vour office indicate the results of crash programs of the character to 
which I have been addressing myself? 

General Witson. No, sir; I would say not. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, the basic detail in those functions 
remains within the confines of the States, but vou could have it by 

requesting the States to supply it? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. We could have the States supply it. 

As far as I know, we do not have a reporting system on that parti- 
cular type of operation. 

Mr. SHepparp. You have been in the aviation field of operation 
for how many years? 

General Witson. Thirty-one years. 

Mr. Sueprparp. The command level how long? 

General Witson. Since 1940 in command. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would you consider it a prime rule that when & 
plane is down, the more rapidly it is located the better it is for all 
concerned? 

General Witson. The greater chance of survival depends on how 
quickly you locate the aircraft if there is a possibility of survival of 
the people involved. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Assuming that some of the planes were carrying 
warheads of specific types, it is my general understanding that it is 
most desirable to locate that plane that is down immediately or as 
soon as it is humanly possible to do so. 

General Witson. That is absolutely right. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Any reasonable cost factor that would speed up 
the recovery of that plane would be a desirable investment? 

General Witson. I would certainly agree with you there; ves, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Questions, the gentleman on my right? 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Norrell? 

Mr. Norre.u. I want to just add this statement: I do not believe 
that Russia has a capability such as she claims. 

I think she is lying about a whole lot of it, but I am afraid to take 
my own advice. I want to do all that I can to know that I am safe 
as far as our country is concerned. What I intended to say was this: 
We are very proud in my State of General Wilson. He was born and 
reared in Arkansas. He was born there about 50 or 75 miles from where 
I live, and we love vou, General. We think a whole lot of you. We 
have confidence in you. 

I have just read your statement about what you have done since 
you joined the National Guard in 1918 and T believe you were 18 
years of age when you joined the National Guard. 

General Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Norretu. I think that any of the committee would do well to 
read the biographie sketch of General Wilson. 

I want to compliment vou for your fine work. 

General Witson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Norreuu. I have no further statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. The gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. Anprews. General, how are you coming along with the work 
you are doing for MATS? 

General Witson. Actually, we are just getting into the program 
with MATS. I think General Tunner mentioned yesterday that 


CONVERSION TO C-97 AIRCRAFT 


Mr. AnpreEws. He said that he gave you some C-—97’s. 

General Witson. We have six squadrons right now in the throes 
of converting to the C-97. There are six squadrons at the present 
time and there are three crews from each one of those squadrons going 
through the transition training for the flying and operation of those 
aircraft. 

Mr. ANpREws. What condition is the aircraft in? 

General Wriuson. I have had reports from each one of the bases 
that has received at least four of the aircraft and they say that they 
are in the best condition of any aircraft they have ever received from 
the active establishment. 

Mr. AnprEws. How long do you think it will be before you will be 
ready to take your part in the MATS program? 

General Wirson. Normally, sir, to meet the fully qualified crew 
requirement that MATS has ‘for its fine operation, I would say it 
would take us between 8 months to a year, sir. 

We expect to be able to have a utilization rate of approximately 2 
hours a day for each aircraft we possess within the next 8 months, 
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but we hope to get up to a capability of 4 hours a day in case of an 
emergency within the next year and a half. 

Mr. AnprEws. Are those men who will man the planes for MATS 
regular National Guardsmen? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir; they are all National Guardsmen. 

Mr. Anprews. Are they on a full-time basis? 

General Wiison. No, sir; part time. We have our normal air 
technicians there, but we will have 32 pilots authorized in MATS 
squadrons, which is 2 crews per aircraft, and out of that there will be 6 
of them that will be permanent full-time. The balance of them will all 
be part time. 

Mr. Anprews. How much flying time will those part time men get? 

General Witson. We expect them to receive 150 hours a year. 
We feel that we will have no more problem with the C—97 than we had 
from the 89—H’s or J’s or the 86—L’s, where we went from B-—26’s to 
jets. This, to me, is another airplane. It is a little bigger and the 
maintenance on it is no more different to me than going from one jet 
to another. 

Mr. AnpreEws. You will have about 2,000 planes in your inventory? 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. What condition, overall, do you consider those 
planes to be in? 

General Witson. I consider the aircraft in excellent condition for 
the type that they are. 

Mr. AnprEws. Who does your maintenance? 

General Witson. We do our own maintenance with our air techni- 
cians. We have the finest maintenance in the Air Force. 

Mr. ANpREws. How many shops do you have? 

General Witson We have 94 flying fields and at each base we have 
a hangar with shops for maintenance. 

Mr. Anprews. Are those shops prepared to do all the jobs neces- 
sary? 

General Witson. We can maintain the aircraft, and anything that 
a normal Air Force squadron can do, we can do in our shops. 


MOBILIZATION OF GUARD TECHNICIANS IN EMERGENCIES 


Mr. ANDrREws. Are your maintenance men members of your guard? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpDrReEws. Full time? 

General Witson. They are civilian employees, part of them. It is 
about 19 percent of our total people on board who are full-time em- 
ployees. The biggest percentage of those are in the mechanics and 
electronics field. 

Mr. ANprReEws. But they are civilian employees? 

General Witson. They are civilian employees of the State. They 
must be military members of the organization. 

Mr. ANprEws. What do you pay them? 

General WiLtson. We pay them wages based upon wage and labor 
rates for that particular job in that area. 

Mr. ANpDREws. What would happen if we got into an emergency 
and that unit was called into service? ; 

General Wiison. I think that that was demonstrated at the time 
of Korea when 80 percent of the guard was ordered to active duty. 
We lost less than 1 percent of them on physicals. 
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Mr. Anprews. What I mean is, what would happen to the man 
who today is a civilian employee and a member of your outfit? 
General Witson. When he becomes a civilian employee, or before 
he becomes a civilian employee, first he has to be a military member 
of the organization and then he is eligible to become a civilian em- 
ployee. At the time he joins the guard, he says, “‘I am available.” 
Mr. Anprews. Then if the cuard were called into service in case 
of an emergency, that civilian employee would stop drawing civilian 
employee pay and get the pay of the National Guard? 
General Wiison. He puts his uniform on that day and he is in 
uniform from there on. 
Mr. Anprews. ‘hat is all. 
Mr. Suepparp. The gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
Mr. Fioop. Are any of your people or aircraft going to be in this 
Puerto Rico show next month? 


NEED OF ANG FOR MODERN EQUIPMENT 


General Witson. No, sir. We will not have any aircraft in that 
because we have just recently converted several units to a transport 
mission and as a result we do not possess a state of readiness in these 
units to permit participation. The Army Guard does have some 
people. 

Mr. Fioop. Are any of your aircraft going to be requisitioned by 
the regular establishment for the Puerto Rican jump? 

General Wixtson. No, sir; because the only ones we have that are 
suitable are these late (—97’s that we are just getting right now. 

Mr. Fioop. That leads me to the next question. I was laying the 
basis for it, as you suspected. 

You have 2,000 aircraft for what war? 

General Witson. Well, sir, we have 2,000 aircraft and many of 
them are similar to the same type being utilized in the active estab- 
lishment. I think I know what you mean, on the modernization of 
the aircraft. We have received our first F-104, which is still in pro- 
duction in the active Air Force. We have two squadrons of that 
between now and the end of the year and we expect to have two more 
squadrons in 1961, making a total of four squadrons. 

Mr. Fioop. You know what I mean. Here is Puerto Rico, an 
offshore island. 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. If your legs were good and you took a long run you 
might jump that far. Every body is all upset around here and excited 
about a 22,000 man movement to Puerto Rico. Oh boy. Big deal. 
Whee. 

It is going to take everything they have got, including carrier pi- 
geons, to do it to Puerto Rico. Of course, I am worrying about moving 
é division with hardware for 30 days to Suez and another one to 
Djakarta that same afternoon. Of course, it cannot be done. The 
Army Guard people have been in here and you know how the average 
Member of Congress is about the guard. If the Defense Establish- 
ment thinks that “Congress is not going to restore that guard to 400,000, 
you are out of whatever mind you have left. There will be 400 amend- 
ments or something like that. 
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That being the case, the Army people insist to us that the Army 
Guard hardware is just as good as the Regular people have. Of course, 
some of us think what the Regular people have is not so good either, 
vis-a-vis the Russians, but that i is another problem. 

The guard people insist to me that, tank for tank, leaving out the 
new rifle because even the Regular boys do not have that, but tank for 
tank, helmet for helmet, cartridge for cartridge, jeep for jeep, whatever 
the Regular Army has got, they have got. "That is not true with the 
Air Guard. 

General Witson. No; I would certainly say you are exactly right. 
We are being—— 

Mr. Ftoop. What war are you going to fight? 

General Witson. We think, sir, ‘that there is still a lot of capability 
for the aircraft we have at the present time. F-100’s are being used 
in active establishment for tactical air. We have F-100’s and three 
squadrons of those in the guard. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to see if I can help you a little bit. 

General Witson. The aircraft that we have have a capability, Mr. 
Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Sure, DC-3’s have a capability. Certainly they are 
using them down in South America and still landing in grass down 
there. I landed in DC-3’s, and so did you, back in Guayaquil, during 
the war in & cow pasture. 

General Witson. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Fioop. Good capability. It is said you can’t even knock down 
DC-3’s with antiaircraft. That is all right. I just want you to know 
that men up here who are concerned about the guard know what the 
situation is. I want the record to show that. 

If anybody has time enough to read such things as this record, 
I want them to know, but I hope somebody knows that the Air 
National Guard, vis-a-vis the air regular establishment, is not under 
any circumstances in the same degree logistically and with hardware 
as is the Army Guard. They are not in the same league. You are 
playing the same game, but you are not in the same league; wrong 
war. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

We can fly the equipment to the capability it has. 

Mr. FLoop. Whatever you have, you fly? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. We can go on with a wing and a prayer to the next 
war. 

Mr. Ostertac. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Perhaps this might be a good time for the General 
to give us some concept of the Air National Guard’s mission and see 
how you stand with regard to your mission. 

General Wison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield further? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Froop. I think that is a good question, Mr. Ostertag, but let 
me pose one more question. 

I think this is a good place to do this and then you can use the 
balance of my time instead of waiting another hour. 
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CONVERSION OF ANG SQUADRONS TO F-104 


I see you are getting 104’s. Those are Lockheeds? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I have been up in those pigeons. Quite a bird. 

General Wixson. Real fine. 

Mr. FLoop. It is not a good all-weather fighter interceptor. 

General Witson. With the SIDEWINDER on it and based on 
recent tactical evaluations, it has come out at about the top. 

Mr. FLoop. It is good to know. I am advised the West Germans 
are going to buy it. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. They love the airplane. 

Mr. FLoop. They are pretty good airmen. They are in an area 
where they need the best that they can get in a hurry. 

General Witson. They sure do. 

The 104 is an exceptionally fine airplane. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as the 104 is concerned, how many do you have? 

General Witson. Four squadrons of those in the first quarter of 
1961. 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead, Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Fioop. I am yielding to Mr. Ostertag. He had something to 
ask on the mission. 


ANG MISSION AND CAPABILITY 


Mr. Osrerraa. In the light of the point that Mr. Flood was making, 
it struck me that it might make more clear, or clear up your capa- 
bilities, and your operation and maintenance status, your equipment 
and everything about it, if you could describe your mission and how 
you are capable of carrying it out. 

General Wiison. Glad to, sir. 

In the guard program at the present time, we have 24 wings assigned 
to us, a total of some 92 flying squadrons. These wings are broken 
up into 11 fighter-interceptor wings with some 40 squadrons. We 
have 4 tactical reconnaissance wings with a total of 14 squadrons 
which have a requirement immediately after war starts to make bomb 
damage assessment within the United States and also to deploy as 
photo requirements for Army troops, sir. In addition to that, we 
have a balance of seven wings of tactical reconnaissance which are 
equipped with the F—84—F or the F—-100—A and F-100-C for the pur- 
pose of supporting ground troops. 

In addition to that, we have the airlift, C-97’s, which we are just 
going into, comprising two wings with six squadrons. 

We have a total of five squadrons in one group of aeromedical and 
we then have four troop carrier squadrons, special; and one troop 
carrier squadron, light, which is in Alaska. 

We are located in every State and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Ostertac. General, you have given us there a rundown of 
what you have? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostrertac. How does that inventory of equipment, training, 
capability in all phases, related to your overall mission? 

General Witson. We are able to perform the mission we have been 
assigned by the command within the capability of the aircraft assigned. 
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You realize that they are not the very latest. Instead of —~ F-84 
and F—100, the active establishment is going into the F-105 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, there is a de ficiency in your equip- 
ment, if you are to carry out to the maximum degree the mission that 
is assigned to the Air National Guard? 

General Witson. The ultimate mission to be completed. Cer- 
tainly everyone should be in the latest type of aircraft; yes, sir. We 
do, however, have a capability of meeting a requirement with the 
aircraft that we have, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. That is all. 

Mr. SuHepparpb. Mr. Ford? 


BASIC TYPE AND MODEL AIRCRAFT ASSIGNED TO AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Forp. General Wilson, turning to page 146 of the justifications, 
I find a list of the basic type and model aircraft which is assigned to 
the Air National Guard. I do not see in that inventory list the 
F-104’s or C-97’s. 

General Witson. I have submitted that for the record as a change 
to this program. 

Mr. Forp. Which ones in the list originally submitted drop out, 
if any, in the new inventory list? 

General Witson. Not all of any one type, sir. 

They are the F-86—D’s, H’s, and 89 H’s. Two squadrons of each, 
sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are they approximately the same in number? 

General Witson. No, sir; they are more. We dropped out more. 
For example, the F-104 squadron to live within the dollars established, 
so we will balance out on the 104’s versus the 86—D’s and H’s; we are 
going to a new unit equipping and manning level. 

Mr. Forp. Does the F-104 have a significantly greater capability 
for your mission than the one they are replacing? 

General Winson. Yes, sir; in altitude, speed, and type of weapon 
system. 

Mr. Forp. Are these F-104’s which are being substituted for your 
inventory a new model, new aircraft? 

General Wiison. It is still in production, sir. 

Mr. Forp. They are coming off the production line? 

General Wiuson. Yes, sir; they are not the ones we are getting. 
These are the ones that have been in the Air Defense Command that 
are coming to us. 


ANG AND AIR RESERVE TROOP CARRIER MISSION 


Mr. Forp. The C-97 squadrons or the C-97 aircraft are not listed 
in this inventory? 

General Wiison. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. At least the original inventory? 

General Wiison. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. They are listed in the revised inventory? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How many aircraft does that entail? 

General Witson. A total of 48, sir. 

Mr. Forp. They are being taken from the active MATS inventory? 
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teneral Wiison. Yes, sir; MATS has deactivated three groups at 
Travis and these 48 aircraft are coming from MATS to the guard, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When was that decision made to give this new respon- 
sibility to the Air National Guard? 

General Wiison. I believe it was the second week in January. 

Mr. Forp. Was that new assignment one which met with the 
approval of the Air National Guard? 

General Wiuson. Yes, sir; very much so. 

Mr. Forp. The Air Force Reserve has had some responsibilities in 
transport? 

General Wrtson. Theirs has been primarily the role of troop car- 
riers for airlifting of equipment and personnel to drop. The C-97 is 
more of a cargo- -personnel carrier and is not compatible with the drop- 
ping of troops. It is a different type of mission than what the Reserve 
has. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, we are not building up competition here 
between the Air Reserve and the Air National Guard over a mission 
that would lead to some difficulty in the future? 

General Witson. No, sir. It 1s a completely different mission, Mr. 
Ford, in that this is an airlift type of mission while the aircraft assigned 
to the Reserve, the C-123’s and C-119’s are designed for troop opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Forp. Is it contemplated that as time passes the Air National 
Guard will receive more aircraft such as the C—97’s? 

General Witson. I think so. There will be a change, sir, and that 
isone of the means by which we will be able to meet the airlift require- 
ments. ‘That is to increase the number within the Reserve compo- 
nents. I certainly look to see additional ones in the guard, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is there anything specific you know about as to more 
C-97 squadrons? 

General Wilson. I remember the recent report from the Depart- 
ment of Defense on MATS in peace and war, and I notice in that 
there was an indication that it was approved by the President in one 
of his statements that the Reserve forces should be looked at to increase 
their role in airlift. Based upon that, I feel that there will be an 
increased requirement for transport-type units. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Ostertag, any further questions? 


ANG BUDGET INCREASE 


Mr. OsTERTAG. Just one question: 

General, what is the total amount of your operation and mainte- 
nance budget for fiscal 1961? 

General Wiison. $176 million, sir. 

Mr. Ostrerraa. That compares with approximately $169 million 
for fiscal year 1960? 

General Winson. That is correct. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. What constitutes the major change? It is about 
the same, but where is the difference? 

General Wiison. It is a different mix of aircraft and higher per- 
formance aircraft, additional costs per flying hour as we convert to 
more modern aircraft. 

Mr. Ostertaa. There is no substantial difference? 
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General Witson. No substantial difference; no, sir. 

Mr. OsrrertaGc. You feel that this provides for reasonable modern- 
ization as you move along? 

General Wiuson. Yes, sir. 

I would say that I think the Air Force is just as anxious to modernize 
the guard as the guard is to be modernized. 

Mr. OstrertaG. That is all. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Forp. For fiscal 1960, the amount requested and the amount 
approved by the Congress totaled $169 million in this account? 

General Winson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Has all of it been allocated? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. All of it has been allocated and we are 
approximately right on the button for obligations for the first half, sir, 


OBLIGATION AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Forp. Could you give us, for the record, the figures of obliga- 
tion and expenditure, as of the latest reporting date? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; I have it right here. 

As of December we had obligated 48.5 percent. 

Mr. Forp. December 31? 

General Witson. December 31; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What was that percentage figure? 

General Wiison. 48.5. 

Mr. Forp. There is no doubt that you will utilize all, or substan- 
tially all, of that? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

We have our big buildup in the spring, sir. We are about where we 
should be, based on management of funds, at the present time. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparD. Mr. Mahon? 


ANG TRAINING MANUALS 


Mr. Manon. General, there has been some controversy which has 
arisen in regard to training manuals. I am sure that all members of 
this committee consider a training manual as an important publication. 

Do you carefully screen the contents of training manuals used by 
the Air National Guard? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you provide us something further on that? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

(The material referre d to follows 3) 

Air Force publications are not applicable to the Air National Guard unless 
specifically concurred in by the National Guard Bureau. Such publications are 


first reviewed by the National Guard Bureau office of primary interest for con- 
tent and applicability. 
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The following types of Air Force training publications are used by the Air 
National Guard: 

(a) Aircrew training manuals prescribing specific training and qualification 
requirements for tactical aircrews, based upon the mission and type of aircraft. 
These manuals are prepared by Continental Air Command in conjunction with 
the major air commands to which the units have mobilization assignments, and, 
in accordance with AFR 45-6, are reviewed by the National Guard Bureau prior 
to publication. 

(b) Supplements to Air Force unit training standards: These also are prepared 
by CONAC and are reviewed by the National Guard Bureau prior to publication. 

‘(c) Individual on-the-job training manuals published by Air Training Com- 
mand for snecifie Air Force career fields and military occupational specialties. 
These manvals are used extensively throughout the Air Force. 

(7) Air Foree regulations, letters, and manuals pertaining to various functional 
areas, as operations, food service, communications, security, transportation, 
personne! and administration, materiel, et cetera. These publications are closely 
reviewed by the National Guard Bureau to determine their applicability to the 
\ir National Guard. Publications may be made applicable by the National 
Guard Bureau either in whole or in part, or the National Guard Bureau may 
publish a specific Air National Guard directive on the subject if considered more 
appropriate. 

NCO training for Air National Guard personnel is conducted within the unit 
under the guidance of the previously cited types of training publications. 
Certain formal courses of training are also provided through the Air Force service 
schools program, 


Mr. SuHepparp. Gentlemen, thank you. 
You may be excused at this time because we will have ashort 
executive session. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 18, 1960. 


SALARY AND EXPENSES, COURT OF MILITARY APPEALS, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


WITNESSES 


HON. R. E. QUINN, CHIEF JUDGE, COURT OF MILITARY APPEALS 

ALFRED C. PROULX, CLERK OF THE COURT, COURT OF MILITARY 
APPEALS 

J.A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMP- 
TROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 


er sl 8: ag Tt Se 








Program by activities: Military justice (total obligations) -._. $400, 897 $425, 000 $425, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available________.- ONE lcumsngicaguapeluncudcumbadude 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)_............ 405, 200 425, 000 425, 000 
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Object classification 





| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 








| 
| 
Average number of all employees_-_-__._-_-_- 2 ' Joel 41 43 43 


Total number of permanent positions_..............-.----.__- 43 | 43 | 43 
Number of employees at end of year_.__.......--...-__--__-_- | 41 | 43 43 


| - - =|=—————___-—___. 


BR em ee a a 8.4 $7,110] 85 $7,255 | 8.5 _ $7,300 


Average GS grade and salary 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions.............--..-----.----------- $343,356 | $364, 080 $365, 485 








ore SONI WA nn cn ecccinnaccmmanceeces 1,344 | 3, 320 1, 915 

ORE! TERROR DOTTIE So. cncbiccactccennces-n.} 344, 700 | 367, 400 367, 400 

02 Travel. Sie ie te eo a weit 5, 515 | 5, 000 5, 000 
03. «T ransport: OD ES ELA DA a aedtantes ‘ wlio wisatlbcenie-peianal 
04 Communication services____....___- ocean SBE see 7, 922 8,000 | 8, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction________ sheila : ‘ 10, 909 9, 500 9, 500 
07 Other contractual services _-_..._.__-. : Soa 2, 025 | 2, 500 2, 500 
08 Supplies and materials_..............__- pines cell 4, 023 4, 000 4, 000 
o> Mowioment................. : aa 4,619 5, 000 5, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions las oA | 20, 740 22, 600 | 22, 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities................-..--.--|--------------| 500 500 
ay aN NINE CII nk ankcan anew mann cena 435 | 500 500 
SE Sa 400, 897 | 425, 000] 425, 000 


Mr. SHepparp. The committee will come to order for the con- 
sideration of the appropriation request which will be presented to us 
by Hon. Robert E. Quinn, chief judge of the Court of Military 
Appeals. I understand the amount of your request is $425,000. You 
wil make your presentation, please, and we will not interrupt until 
you have finished. 


STATEMENT OF CuHrEF JupGE, U.S. Court or Muinirary APPEALS 


Judge Quinn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a 
pleasure for me to once again appear before you to submit for your 
consideration the appropriation request of the U.S. Court of Military 
Appeals for fiscal year 1961. 

The court, staffed completely by civilians, has the duty to interpret 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice and to enforce its provisions in 
accordance with the intent of Congress. Stated concisely, that intent 
was to establish a complete, fair, and impartial judicial system. The 
court has never lost sight of that goal and I feel now that we can look 
back on the past 9 years with a sense of achievement. All military 
judicial problems have not been solved, but each year definite im- 
provement is shown in some segment of the system. 

The number of appeals to the court was somewhat reduced during 
the past year. A vear ago, in my report to this committee, I indicated 
that the number of appeals had leveled off to approximately 1,700 
cases per year. In fiscal year 1959, 1,336 appeals were received by the 
court. While I hope that the decrease in the number of appeals was 
in part occasioned by the improvements made in the administration of 
military justice, I believe that a portion of such decrease may be attrib- 
uted to the rising number of administrative discharges, particularly 
undesirable discharges, issued by the services. 

Perhaps it would be appropriate to note that several decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, released in January of this year, 
determined that civilians and dependents of servicemen overseas are 
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no longer subject to court-martial jurisdiction. This curtailment of 
jurisdiction will not cause any marked reduction in the number of 
cases appealed to the court. To date, only 49 cases involving civilians 
and dependents have been appealed to us. 

No increase in the number of employees nor in the amount of funds 
appropriated for the court last year is requested for fiscal year 1961. 

For the record, I wish to submit the attached statistical report on 
the number, status, and disposition of all cases docketed with the 
court through January 31, 1960. 

Mr. Suepparp. It will be placed in the record. 

(The statistical report referred to follows:) 


Status of cases as of Jan. 31, 1960 
PAG OU oe 6 8 See A Si 8 ek ee ee 113, 798 


TOTAL BY SERVICES 


Article 67(b) (3), UCMJ 


MITRE ic 25 cans cit a Ue Ns ede ecm tars 13, 655 
OI Sank digs ta ela la aca agg Sah RU fae Gs aa aint ews Gs het 7, 954 
PIs os elie cals ome eae eee oie ed eee Raha ea eee 2, 599 
PRT NO oe cs os os i ie kee em a ee we eer ado las ae . 8, 063 


eS SC ae a ee Rese oe eee AR em ee ete Lee eee 39 


NTR NEI 5 o> cs wing lees sess ge oe Oe ee ae Oa OE SE 312 
APN 6c owen ance oe Ce eee ee ae eee ees 107 
RI x awd a ak as as ea ee ae a ree Sc ens Sie le 160 
PRR MENON 5 nid cats cca pa oat de a et eal eh ae en 39 
AOKI ACAD IN cashed as wis sad Sh ee eat ee a eens ee ee 6 

Article 67(b)(1), UCMJ 

UNMET ins ae a ec de 2 36 
AA eh ce ecco e se Eee ene oe cee 31 
OU ae oo ea aie nook Baw eS Re on ah ae ee ee 3 
FP 9:2 awnissiasa aoe ee ae Uelacs bier ke became ae 2 
EI RRM IN ts cae rcs ace Nefeenea nee S e e ee eee 0 

COURT ACTION 

ROR i BS SA Se eS Rae Tee ee 313, 655 
(Hantea = Sos. aU ah Sat Se re ok sce ee et 1, 384 
Denied Cota See eina ad Coa ee ae ae er a eee eee 11, 860 
TIC MOI i ia ni Sidi dd ish ds, Caine ae eean aca e 2 
MSI IOS en Ne oo DN oe ee ee 9 
Withdrawn. __-- ba shcd ak mae own wee ee eee ee eS 291 
Disposed of on motion. - - Bid ba cit khan No ee eee ate 43 
Remanded to board of review- pounce sts eA eae acta iin 109 
Disposed of by setting aside findings and sentence-----.--------- 2 
Court action Gun (a0 aan) = 22 622 te eo eee i eee 67 


Awaiting replies... << ,.<.<n< AS es i ata a Cae aBE ape | hata oareene 20 


' Discrepancy in total due to some cases coming up both on petitions and certificate, petitioned or certified 
twice, 2 mandatory cases filed twice, and 4 mandatory cases filed as petitions after 2d Board of Review 
opinion. 

? 33 cases involving death sentences; 2 cases involving flag officers. oi) 

§ Discrepancy of 132 in total is due to more than one action taken on individual cases. 


51398—60—pt. 4——-36 
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Status of cases as of Jan. 31, 1960—Continued 


continued 





COURT ACTION 


Certificates f eee : Bape = 4312 
Opinions rendered J en a ee ee 295 
Opinions pending : 4 ita 6 
Withdrawn : Seca hs tae 6 
Set for hearing : J a 7 ] 
Awaiting briefs é pil Oe pon. Jegiee 5 

Mandatory 5 x -— ae , te 5 36 
Opinions rendered a ; 34 
Opinions pending = ] 
Remanded to broad of review ] 
Set for hearing l 

( )pinions rendered : : 6 1, 542 
Petitions : B E 177 
Motions to dismiss - 10 

femanded to board of review - - 2 
Per curiam grants ; Bae a eed acdc 22 
WeOrIOOKES co ewe me 3 Ds ctie acs arte 256 
Certificates and petitions ‘ 37 
Certificate (motion to stay a 1 
Mandatory J 34 
Petition for a new trial ; ] 
Petition for reconsideration of petition for a new trial 2 ] 
Motion to reopen eee ; 1 

Completed cases_- cnr ar ta ; ; _.. 28, 854 
Petitions denied____________~- a SS ed ae 11, 860 
POtsOns WILRGEAWN ....c csc iwnmcmccnane a oe ae ae pares E 291 
Petitions dismissed _ _ Z e aA et a 5 ll sea ea re otal 9 
Certificates withdrawn ___-_-- OD i he Bar eg eeeenee 6 
Disposed of on motion (without opinion) - oe went ai a 36 
Disposed of by order setting aside findings and sentence__------- 2 2 
Remanded to board of review- ay 7 Seat Sis We Na ve 108 
By Cpu. = onccse ‘ cemeece foeéuaducss Sea 

Pending completion_-_---- Pee ae eee SaaS ee ean eaetew des 140 
Opinions pending_- a Rar on a ak al cal 25 
Set for hearing en 5 e gs Shee ae 10 
Petitions granted—awaiting briefs_ Ee ne a oe eee ge 13 
Petitions—court action due 30 days....-._......--2-------s+6-< 67 
eu ceac ae didtosteonwnege 20 
Lenn — aS TERNS eae cccuasennownses 5 
Mandatory—awaiting briefs_ .__-------- & soca dha dk Coca side a ed oie 0 


4 2 opinions released in docket 8,176. 
5 2 opinions released in docket 6,388 
6 1,542 cases were disposed of by 1,528 opinions (47 cases remanded by order). 


RECENT SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you very much for your presentation. In 
your opinion, Judge Quinn, what will be the impact on U.S. opera- 
tions overseas of the recent decisions of the Supreme Court which 
held that civilian dependents of military personnel are not subject 
to court-martial jurisdiction? I am talking about the legal concept, 
of course. 
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Judge Quinn. According to our highest commanding officers in the 
European area, it makes it very difficult to operate satisfactorily 
and efficiently. As far as our court is concerned, it makes little or 
no difference. However, I do not think the Supreme Court is real- 
istic in its decisions, based mainly upon the theory that to require 
them to submit to courts-martial for offenses committed overseas is 
to deprive them of the rights and protections of article 3 courts, to 
wit, our regular judicial civil system. 

As a matter of fact, under the development of the Uniform Code, 
[ think it is fair to say that any young man or woman in the mili- 
tary service accused of crime gets just as many protections and gets 
just as fair a trial today in the court-martial system as he does in 
our civilian system. 

To theorize that you are protecting the rights of those young men 
and women by saying they cannot be court-martialed is just a fiction 
because they are now turned over to the tender mercies of the courts 
of Germany, Arabia, Turkey, France, Italy, foreign courts where the 
penalties may be very much more severe than in our own court- 
martial system. 

I think the decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court in that field are 
unrealistic. 

Mr. Suepparp. I was interested to note in your statement that this 
curtailment of jurisdiction will not cause any marked reduction in 
the number of cases appealed to your court. Will you elaborate 
on that ? 

Judge Quinn. We have had only 49 civilian cases in the last 9 
years, which would be approximately 5 cases a year, so that it will 
not affect our caseload to any extent. It does seriously affect the 
rights of those young men and women who run afoul of the law to 
trial by an American tribunal. 


EFFECT OF ADMINISTRATIVE DISCHARGES 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice you attribute a portion of the decrease in 

appeals to the fact that the military services are making greater use 
of administrative discharges and, in particular, “undesirable dis- 
charges.” Is it within the jurisdiction of your court to review such 
cases to preclude the possibility that military personnel are not given 
such discharges unfairly ? 
_ Judge Quinn. We have no such power. An undesirable discharge 
is just as severe a punishment as a bad-conduct discharge. No bad- 
conduct discharge or dishonorable discharge can be awarded legally 
without a court-martial, but these undesirable discharges have certain 
connotations that are worse than bad-conduct discharges. 

A boy who goes out into civilian life cannot get a job for a bank or 
a trust company or even a concern such as the Electric Boat Co., at 
Groton, Conn. It stays with him all his life. It is a very severe 
penalty to be given administratively. I think the Military Estab- 
lishment has to have the right to give administrative discharges, good 
or general discharges, but to give an undesirable discharge is a very 
severe penalty. The figures have gone up steadily from 1954 to 1959, 
having increased from 20,000 to something like 40,000. 
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Mr. Snerparp. The manner in which discharges of that character 
actually work to the detriment of the future of the individual, does 
not have a comparability in our civil system; is that right? 

Judge Quinn. We have nothing comparable in the “civil system. 
As a matter of fact, I would say an undesirable discharge is worse 
than a 5-year jail sentence. 

Mr. Suepparp. Either on or off the record, do you have any sug- 
gestions as to the possibility of correcting that aspect of the pro- 
cedure ? 

Judge Quinn. I certainly think the services should not be per- 
mitted to give an undesirable discharge except as the result of a court- 
martial. I think anyone given an undesirable discharge should have 
a right to demand a court-martial. 

In the U.S. Court of Claims only 2 or 3 weeks ago, in the Fannie 
Mae Clackhum case, they said they had no right to discharge a woman 
from the service and they awarded her full pay. The court said the 
discharge was invalid. I think they are absolutely right. 

Mr. Froop. I suggest you refer to that case, which is a famous or 
infamous case, depending upon what side you are on. I think it is 
infamous because of the way the Department handled the case. I 
think now that you have referred to it, you should state briefly the 
hisory of the case for the record so that the record will show with 
particular reference to what’ the defendant asked for and what trans- 
pired. 

I concur with your indignant reaction to what happened, but the 
record should show how outrageous it was and why it was. 

Judge Quinn. Mr. Chairman and Congressman Flood, that was 
the case of a young woman serving in the military forces who was 
charged with improper actions. She dem: unded the right to a court- 
martial. That was refused her. She was given an undesirable dis- 
charge which, of course, as I say, probably connotes improper homo- 
sexual activity. She was discharged from the service and she brought 
suit in the Court of Claims for her compensation. The Court of 
Claims upheld her action, awarded her full pay, said in as many 
words that the undesirable discharge was illegal and that she had a 
right to reinstatement in the Armed Forces. 



























UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY JUSTICE 

















Mr. Sneprarp. To correct the situation, would you suggest that 
there might be a requirement upon the part of Congress ‘to change 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice? 

Judge Quinn. Yes, sir: I would believe, certainly, that the interests 
of justice would demand that the right of the Military Establishment 
to award undesirable discharges without court-martial be abolished. I 
do not think any undesir able ‘discharge should be given to any individ- 
ual in the military service except as the result of court- martial, unless 
upon proper legal advice they agreed to accept this type of discharge. 







SEVERITY 





OF COURTS-MARTIAL ACTIONS 
Mr. Suepparp. Even though a person received a discharge by the 
court-martial procedure, do you or do you not feel that in many in- 
stances, the ultimate sentence is entirely too rigid and is not com- 
patible with civilian legal procedure for like c siuaa 
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Judge Quinn. Mr, Chairman, of course any sentence, whatever it 
may be, any sentence of a year or more gives the individual a right to 
appeal to our court. However, any sentence of less than a year—it 
may be 3 months—if it carries with it a bad conduct discharge or a 
dishonorable discharge, it gives that individual a right to appeal to our 
court and a right to complete review. 

Certainly, as I have said on many public platforms, justice is our 
most important product. That is what we are trying todo. We are 
trying to see to it that no young man or woman who is convicted of 
a crime and has a severe penalty is done any injustice when it gets 
through our court. We have only jurisdiction to pass on questions of 
law. Wecannot pass upon questions of fact. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is what I am trying to develop, and perhaps 
Iam not approaching it properly. I will use this as an example. 

As you and I know, we have had many youngsters, men below the 
age of 21 years, for example, who have been taken into the service, 
some by voluntary enlistments and others by other methods. How- 
ever, here comes a youngster, he may have come out of a broken home, 
his background may not be a good one, he is subject to military 
service, he goes over the hill. Later he turns himself in and winds 
up with a bad-conduct discharge. It follows him the rest of his 
life. It is not compatible with the same excusable factors or, may I 
say, approach to leniency commonly followed in civilian jurisdictions. 

Judge Quinn. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, but I want to point 
out that I think to a great extent that has been corrected. In other 
words, there are penalties imposed today that do not carry discharges 
that 7 or 8 years ago necessarily would. I mean, under the guidance 
of our court, I think we have to a great extent reduced those improper 
penalties. ‘There is room for improvement, however. 


LACK OF MILITARY PROBATION SYSTEM 


Mr. Suerrarp. The question I propound now is this. Is there a 
probation system in the military service? 

Judge Quinn. They do have these rehabilitation programs. For 
instance, the Air Force at Amarillo, Tex., has what they call, I suppose, 
a probation system. In other words, they send many of these boys 
down there for the purpose of trying to redeem them and put them 
back on duty. 

In the Army and Navy, certainly the percentage has been very 
small. In the Air Force it has been a little greater. We have no 
probation system in the same sense that we have it in the civilian 
field. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean where a suspended sentence is the basis of the 
system ? 

Judge Quinn. We have nosuch system as that. 

Mr. Fioop. Rehabilitation is rehabilitation subsequent to sentence ? 

Judge Quinn. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not have what Mr. Sheppard has in mind, I 
am sure, the suspended sentence as a basis for such a system. 

Judge Quinn. No; we do not. 

- Froop. Should there be such a thing? Would you recom- 
mend it? 
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Judge Quinn. Yes, I am inclined to think it would be a good 
thing. 
STATUS OF COURT DOCKET 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice your docket now contains 140 cases in vari- 
ous stages of completion. In your opinion, is that a healthy situ: ition ? 
In other words, do you feel that your court is handling its cases in a 
sufficiently expeditious manner ? 

Judge Quinn. Mr. Chairman, I would say that we are practically 
up to date as far as our heari ings are concerned. Every case that has 
had briefs filed and is ready to be heard has been he see and our 
opinions are now being handed down within 30 days. 


NORMAL TIME REQUIRED TO DISPOSE OF CASES 


Mr. Suepparp. Nobody can complain about that. What is the nor- 
mal time for disposing of cases in your court from first appearance on 
the docket? You say 30 days? 

Judge Quinn. Under the law we have to pass on the question of 
whether to grant or deny. That has to be done within 30 days, which 
has always been complied with. Where there is a grant, we give them 
time to file briefs, which is 30 days and 45 days. Then the case is set 
down for hearing, probably taking another 30 days. It would prob- 
ably be 6 or 7 months. 

Mr. Sueprparp. That is handling the cases as expeditiously as they 
can be handled ? 

Judge Quinn. I would say that is as expeditiously as we could pos- 
sibly doit. I donot believe we could do any better. 








FUTURE CASELOAD 


Mr. Suepparp. Do you predict the caseload of your court i gradu- 
ally reduce as it has during the past year? How many cases do you 
anticipate for the fiscal year 1960 ? 

Judge Quinn. I think it would have to be a guess, but it might 
be 1,200 or 1,300, or 1,400, depending upon whether Congress takes 
action on this undesirable discharge situation. That definitely would 
increase our workload, if they prevented undesirable discharges 
administratively. 

Of course, the reduction in the Armed Forces from 3 million to 2.5 
million approximately, has caused some decrease. The program of 
weeding out boys of low mentality undoubtedly has decreased the 
workload to some extent. I honestly believe the big reduction is 
caused by the increase of undesirable discharges, which is definitely 
wrong. 













NUMBER OF 





COURT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Sueprparp. How many personnel are regularly employed by the 
court at this time? 

Judge Quinn. Forty-three. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will this number of employees be sufficient to dis- 
charge the mission of the court in the foreseeable future ? 
Judge Quinn. Yes, sir. 
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GRANTS, SUBSIDIES, AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Suepparpb. Your justifications include an item of $22,600 for 
grants, subsidies, and contributions. I wish you would explain the 
nature of the request in detail. That is item No. 11 reflected on your 
green sheets. 

Mr. Wyute. That is the civil service retirement contribution. With 
that new regulation about 3 years ago, we matched the 614 percent. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does that contribution cover the entire expenditure 
request of $22,600 ? 

Mr. Wvruir. Yes, sir. That covers the retirement contribution for 
the 43 members of the court. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions, the gentlemen on my right ? 


ADMINISTRATIVE DISCHARGES 


Mr. Froop. Of course, you have touched upon my pet hate as far 
as your shop right now is concerned, which is the outrageous condition 
of administrative discharges. Of course, this is not a legislative com- 
mittee, Governor. Because of protocol, we are reluctant as a com- 
mittee to advise or suggest to the legislative people what they should 
or should not do. That is not good manners in this shop. But I feel 
so strongly about it and I know that you do, that I am going to write 
a letter to Congressman Vinson in my capacity as a Member of Con- 
gress, and as a member of this subcommittee, and I am going to have 
a copy sent to Mr. Mahon of what I am going to suggest on these 
administrative discharges. 

If there is legislative action necessary—and there is—what it should 
be, of course, I am not going to suggest or recommend, but I know that 
the legislative committee was concerned with this problem. I remem- 
ber Congressman Brooks several years ago was actively concerned 
about it. Heisno longer on that subcommittee. 

I want to read you some of the things I might say, briefly, and see 
what you think. I would like you to interrupt me at any time if you 
want to add to this or if you object to anything I have in this draft, 
say so right away. Or, if, later on, you would like to develop it in the 
record further so that I could make use of it with an amendment to my 
letter, or if there is any way, not just you, but your colleagues or your 
staff, if anybody in your shop would like to comment one way or the 
other upon what I propose to write to Mr. Vinson, I would like to 
have it in this record. The time has come to bring this administrative 
discharge outrage to a head. I believe Congress feels pretty strongly 
about this. I hear a lot about it. Iam sure you and the defense people 
get a lot of letters about it. They do from me. 

Judge Quinn. We do. 

Mr. Fioop. That Clackhum case did it, as far as I am concerned. 


This question of administrative discharges has been a matter of grave concern 
With the Court of Military Appeals and the Congress for several years. 


Tam now reading the draft. 


There have been 50 or more bills introduced in the House and the Senate on 
review of these discharges and subsequent behavior in the last several years. 
This type of discharge also arose during Mr. Brooks’ subcommittee hearings in 
March of 1956. 
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That was when they were considering amendments to the code. This 
proposition never got full treatment when we were considering all the 
ramifications of this code in the first place. Many of us were very 
interested in that code at the time, but I remember that a number of 
members of Brooks’ committee in the 1956 hearings inquired about this 
at length and the different ramifications of it. There were good law- 
yers over there. 

One thing that you did mention in your discussion with Mr. Shep- 
pard is that these men are frequently not represented by counsel, they 
most frequently are not represented by counsel; is that right ? 

Judge Quinn. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not think the American people or the average Mem- 
ber of Congress knows that. As a result of that and all these letters 
and telephone « alls, the services did come out with this so-called uni- 
form directive. Do you remember that? It was on this question of 
gi rative ~~ This was just last year. 

Jl alee’ ‘ wr Yes. 

Mr. F oop. T do not question their bona fides or integrity in pro- 
ducing that uniform directive. I think they meant well, probably 
intended well, but I have looked at it from A to izzard, and it looks 
to me, with no reflection upon their bona fides, as an exercise in se- 
mantics, and they move this here and they move that there, and there 
is a lot of terminology, verbiage, and garbage in it. I do not believe 
that this uniform directive of last year, which was supposed to meet 
this problem headon, has met it at ‘all. I see no real improvement in 
this serious situation flowing from that uniform directive. 

Judge Quinn. That would be my impression, but we have very 
little information about what may have been the effect. 

Mr. Fioop. This is more than a visceral sensation I have given you. 
T have looked at this thing. I do not like it. I do not say it wasa 
subterfuge ; I do not think it was. The mountain labored and brought 
forth only half a mouse on this one. It is not going to do it. 

I had them check for me the Congressional Record on this thing, 
the 1959 listing. They were going to assure us that this was going to 
reduce the number of administrative discharges. That was the first 
target, because they were piling up. I have in this memorandum, 
taken from the C ongressional Record, what we have for 4 or 5 years 
on the punitives and undesirables. With you, I have no objection to 
administrative discharges where you have a dope or you have some- 
body up there for ineptitude, that is all right. But any more this 
administrative discharge is just synonymous with undesirable dis- 
charge. There is no difference any more. Its purpose and intent as 
an administrative action and a nec essary administrative action in the 
case of ineptitude and related problems—it has lost its perspective 
entirely. 

I will send you a copy of this. I am pointing out how this is not s0, 
this exercise in numbers. They claimed they were going to reduce 
this. I do not have the 1959 figures, but I can imagine what they are 
going to be. Certainly this 4-year period, instead of show ing a redue- 
tion as they promised, the count has more than doubled. 

Judge Qurxn. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. Not only is “the number more than doubled, but com- 
pounding the evil, courts-martial have been cut in half vis-a-vis the 
numbers 
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Judge Quinn. Right. 

Mr. Firoop. Outrageous, terrible. I certainly am not going to be 
half as eloquent as those figures are going to be. They speak better 
than I can about it. 

You touched upon the stigma, this brand as far as these boys are 
concerned, for jobs or anything else. There is no sense in my going 
into that further. 

I find a small percentage of appeals of any kind reach your Board. 
How is there a percentage at all and only a smaller percentage are 
changed? How do these get to you 4 

Judge Quinn. They can only come to us if the penalty imposed 
is at least 1 year’s confinement or a lesser amount of confinement, 
coupled with a bad conduct or dishonorable discharge. Otherwise, 
there is no appeal from the boards of review to our court. 

Mr. FLoop. It amounts to a felony; that is the theory / 

Judge Quinn. That would be about the line. 

Mr. Fioop. I find an obvious disparity as between the different serv- 
ice boards. Of course, they are passing upon their own actions, which 
is a very nice arrangement. They get a second guess at it of a sort. 
This has to be unmasked somehow. 

Mr. ANprews. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

RIGHT OF APPEAL 


Mr. Anprews. Judge, suppose a man gets a dishonorable discharge 
for an offense less than a felony. Is there any possibility of his get- 
ting to your court and, if so, how ? 

Judge Quinn. Yes; no matter what the imprisonment may be, if 
it is 8 months and BCD or 6 months and a DD, he has his right to 
file his petition to come to our court. Any penalty coupled with either 
a bad-conduct discharge or dishonorable discharge gives a right of 
appeal to our court. 

Mr. Anprews. Does he have to have an attorney ? 

Judge Quinn. Yes; he gets an attorney. That is one of the good 
things about the court-martial system. He is entitled to an attorney 
free of charge in the military service, or he can hire any attorney he 
wants to to represent him, but in the undesirable discharge situation 
he gets no attorney and he gets no legal advice. He is at the mercy 
of the Defense Department or the service. That is why I am trying 
to point out that 1f no undesirable discharge can be given except as 
a result of a court-martial, that automatically guarantees him proper 
legal representation. 

Mr. Fioop. Some of the “jokers” I have seen sitting on these courts- 
martial, with them these fellows are lucky they cannot suffer capital 
punishment. Bloody Jeffries at his worst was not as bad as some 
of the summary courts. 

Judge Quinn. Nothing can come to us from summary courts. 

Mr. Foon. I do not mean summary courts. I mean this adminis- 
trative action. It is a good thing they cannot hang these guys be- 
cause some of these jokers would hang about a thousand a year. 

_ Judge Quinn. There is some question maybe Congress should look 
into as to the rights of these boys to petition for correction of these 
discharges. They have no right to petition our court from the Boards 
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for the Correction of Records. There is no appeal from them. Per- 
haps there should be an appeal to our court. 

Mr. Froop. I would like recommendations and suggestions to be 
sent to this subcommittee from you and your staff as to what you 
think—this is chiefly your headache—as to how we could set up a 
process of review for these administrative actions, either on correc- 
tion of records or appeals from refusal to correct records, or what- 
ever way you people feel is the basis for administrative discharges or 
to specify that these administrative discharges could only deal with 
honorable discharges or general discharges. Not only do it nega- 
tively, but set up affirmatively that administrative discharges can 
only deal with the following types of discharges. Do it by law. If 
this is otherwise, then there should be appeals in certain kinds of 
cases or appeals in corrections of records. 

Your shop has been in business a number of years. Now the bugs 
are beginning to show up. Now the things we could not think of and 
did not think of when we gave birth to this are becoming glaring, and 
this is the most glaring. I think we need your help. I am sure Mr. 
Vinson’s committee would be glad to have it. They are pretty busy, 
too. You have a rifle on it. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Fxoop. Yes. 


STATUS OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Mr. Anprews. The House passed _a bill last year to correct some of 
these things the gentleman from Pennsylvania is discussing. I do 
not think it passed the Senate. 

Judge Quinn. No; it did not. 

Mr. Anprews. What bill was that? 

Mr. Proutx. Congressman Doyle of California was the originator 
of the bill. 

Mr. Anprews. What chance do you think it has of going through 
the Senate? 

Mr. Provtx. Scuttlebut says there is not too much of a possibility. 
The Department of Defense 1s very much opposed to it. 

Mr. Foon. It is more than scuttlebutt. Everybody in the Penta- 
gon, for reasons I cannot understand, from that guy who runs the 
elevator all the way up to the top, for some reason—of course, not 
for some reason, when you have sat on this committee as long as I 
have, you can understand what the reasons are. They have been 
fighting this thing tooth and nail. Why? Mr. Andrews, you have 
seen these flag officers, these generals and staff officers, flowi ing through 
here like Tennyson’ sbrook. You know why. 

Judge Quinn. It would be impossible for me to even guess. The 
Armed Services Committee probably would be the answer. Frankly, 
I would not know. 

Mr. Suerparp. The time of the gentleman has expired. The gen- 
tleman from New York. 


STATUS OF FORCES AGREEMENT 


Mr. Ostertac. Judge, we have agreements throughout the world 
with foreign Nations known as the status of forces. In many coun- 
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tries in which our servicemen are on duty there still remains no agree- 
ment. 

Is there any relationship between crimes or offenses committed in 
foreign lands whereby a decision is reached by a court of a foreign 
land that would have any association with the cases that you ulti- 
mately decide? 

Judge Quinn. Of course, if they are turned over to the foreign 
country for prosecution, then they do not come within our purview. 
Nothing comes to us except what begins by way of a court-martial 
in the American forces. If they are “turned over to France or Ger- 
many or Japan for trial, we have no jurisdiction. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Assuming that.a serviceman commits a crime outside 
of the military jurisdiction—for example, he might commit a crime 
against society in a given country—1 egardless of the punishment that 
might be inflicted upon him, that crime would have some bearing or 
might have some bearing on the nature of his discharge. 

Judge Quinn. Of course, if he is turned over to ‘the military serv- 
ices for trial, then he would get what should be proper punishment. 
It might result in either imposition of sentence without a discharge 
or coupled with a bad conduct or dishonorable discharge. But if he 
is turned over to the authorities of France or E ngland or Germany 
for trial, then that does not come within the purview of the Uniform 
Code. 

Mr. Ostertac. The point I am making is that if a man in the serv- 
ice commits a crime in a foreign land and is convicted, he is still 
subject. to the military when he is released. Is that not true? 

Judge Quinn. Yes. 

Mr. Ostrerrac. Then he is subsequently discharged. 

Judge Qutnn. He could be, or he could be retained in the service. 

Mr. Osterrac. The fact that he committed a crime against society 
of a given country might have a decided bearing on the nature of his 
discharge. 

Judge Quinn. Yes, it probably would. 

Mr. Osrerrac. There could be an appeal, could there not, which 
would ultimately reach you ? 

Judge Quinn. No. That would be an administrative discharge that 
they would give him under those circumstances. Nothing can reach 
us unless it begins in a court-martial in the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, and so forth. 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, any serviceman who finds himself 
involved in a civil court would not in any sense have the right to an 
appeal which would reach your body ¢ 

Judge Quinn. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Osrsrrac. Yes. 

Mr. Snepparp. In this connection, once the military has turned 
over a serviceman to a foreign country, is he discharged from the U.S. 
military service at that point, or not ? 

Judge Quinn. No, he is not. They have an observer—if he is 
turned over to France or Germany for trial, they have an observer at 
the trial. But there is no appeal from the action of the Japanese 
court. 
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For instance, the Girard case is the famous one. Once they took 
action and he was convicted, he was given a 3-year sentence, it was 
suspended, he was sent home, he was given an administrative dis- 
charge. There would be no way that could get to us. 

Mr. SHepparb. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. Judge, in that connection I have found in my con- 
tacts with the services overseas that in many cases and in many terri- 
tories the native government turned American servicemen back to or 
over to the military even though they have committed a crime against 
society of that nation. 

Judge Quinn. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In that case, would you have it? 

Judge Quinn. Yes. They would be court-martialed, and it would 
come to us for review in case the penalty was sufficiently severe. 





NUMBER OF OPINIONS HANDED DOWN 





Mr. Osrerrac. In your justifications I note that the average annual 
output of your court boils down to an average of 174 written. opinions 
with each judge of the three-member court contributing an average 
of 58 opinions apiece, singly. Those are opinions by the individual 
judge, are they not ? 

Judge Quinn. Yes, sir. We have had as high as 322, I think, in 


1957. The volume has gone down considerably in the last 3 years. 


NATURE OF COURT ACTIONS 





Mr. Osrerrac. I am not a learned lawyer like my distinguished 
friend and colleague from Pennsylvania, Mr. Flood. There are many 
of us not privileged to be lawyers who are a little bit uncertain as 
to the meaning of some of these matters. For example, you have 
court actions involving petitions, certificates, mandatory, and opinions. 

Judge Quinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osterrac. Briefly, what is the general category or nature of 
these particular phases of court action ? 

Judge Quinn. If a case carries a death sentence, we are required 
to review the record. That is mandatory. Under the law, if the 
penalty is death, we have no election. We are required to review the 

case, hear arguments, write an opinion. 

Mr. Ostertac. That isa mandatory case 4 

Judge Quinn. That is a mandatory case. The only other type of 
mandatory case is conviction of a flag officer, a general or admiral. 
If any general or admiral is convicted, we are required to review his 
case. We have had only one in the last 9 years. Either generals and 
admirals behave themselves better or they do not get “caught. 

Mr. Fioop. There are not as many of them. 

Judge Quinn. Those are the mandatory cases. The other cases 
come to us in what lawyers would call the nature of certiorari, like 
petitions to the U.S. Supreme Court. We review records from be- 
ginning to end which come to us in typewritten form. We review the 
record and try to determine whether or not there is any real question 
of law. We pass only on questions of law. We have no authority to 
pass on questions of fact or the appropriateness of a sentence, under 
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the law. If we decide there is a question of law to be heard, then 
we set the case down for hearing. Then briefs are filed. 

Mr. Ostertac. What procedure does that come under; under 
opinions ? 

Judge Quinn. That is petitions for grant of review. 

Mr. Osrertrac. That is the petition area ? 

Judge Quinn. Yes, sir. If we deny the petition, that is the end 
of it. If we grant the petition, then the lawyers file briefs. 

Mr. Osrerrac. There are certain cases that are mandatory that 
you must deal with ? 
© Judge Quinn. Those two I have listed. 

Mr. Ostertac. All others come to you on the basis of appeal ? 

Judge Quinn. Right; petition for grant of review. Then we review 
the record as carefully as we know how, to determine whether or not 
there are any questions of law involved. If we find there are, we 
grant the petition, and then it is set down for hearing. Then, of 
course, after the hearing the case is decided and an opinion is written 
and published. 

Mr. Ostertac. That leads me to this question of opinions. What 
happens when an opinion is rendered? That is not a court action. 
That is an opinion, is it not? 

Judge Quinn. That is the formal action of the court. 

Mr. Ostertac. Why is it classified as an opinion ? 

Judge Quinn. I suppose for the same reason that every case de- 
cided by the Supreme Court or any circuit court of appeals is denomi- 
nated as an opinion. 

Mr. Fioop. The term “opinion” in legal language, the history of the 
term “opinion” and the word “deciso” are synonymous in the Latin of 
lawyers, which is “legal Latin.” Actually, they are synonymous. 

Mr. OstertaG. Judge, I have one more question having to do with 
the position of the nature of your court as it relates to any matter 
that should properly come to that court. Is there an appeal from 
your decisions, on the basis of the fact that you are the Pe court 
in our Military Establishment ? 

Judge Quinn. No, there is no appeal from our decisions. However, 
there is an attack in the nature of habeas corpus. In other words, if 
a boy or girl is tried and the conviction is finally affirmed by our 
court, he, or she, might contend he never was in the military service 
and, therefore, was not subject to the jurisdiction of military law. 

He could then go into the U.S. district court in the district where 
he lives or where he is incarcerated and ask for a writ of habeas corpus. 
That has been done in many cases. The famous cases are Smith and 
Covert, cases where the wives of a couple of servicemen, one in England 
and one in Japan, maintained that they were not subject to military law 
as civilian dependents. The Supreme Court decided the section of 
the Uniform Code that said that they were subject to military law 
was unconstitutional and they freed them. There is no appeal from 
our court to any other court. 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


Mr. Osrertac. On the other hand, the decision of the Supreme 
Court which determined that civilians and dependents of servicemen 
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overseas no longer come within your jurisdiction was a matter of area 
of responsibility rather than an appeal on any specific case; is that 
right ? 

Judge Quinn. That is right; it was not an appeal, it was a col- 
lateral attack, and it simply decided that section of the Uniform Code 
which gave jurisdiction to the military was in conflict with the Con- 
stitution of the United States and, therefore, was ineffective. 

Mr. Osrerric. According to your statement, 49 cases involving civil- 
ians and dependents have been appealed to you. 

Judge QuINN. Yes. 


ACTIONS PURSUANT TO RECENT SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


Mr. Osrerrac. Suppose you had made a decision in certain of those 
cases and the court has now decided you had no jurisdiction. Would 
they not havea right of appeal to some outside court ? 

Judge QuInNN. T think they would have a right to petition for writ 
of habeas corpus if they are in prison. If they are not in prison, 
they might have some right to a writ of coram nobis, a special writ. 
They might have a right to go into the Court of Claims to recover 
the fines or money extracted from them in the process. Many of those 
we have reversed anyway. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Has anything developed since the Court’s decision 
that changes that picture? 

Judge Quinn. Not as far as we are concerned. Of course, Mrs. 
Covert was freed. Mrs. Smith has been freed. I think Guagliavdo 
has been freed. In those last three or four cases, they have been set 
at liberty. That is a collateral attack and not an appeal. Under the 
statute, there is no appeal from our decision. We occupy the same 
position relatively in the military judicial hierarchy as the Supreme 
Court occupies in the civil. 

Mr. Osterrac. It is a matter of jurisdiction under the Court’s 
decision, but previous to the Court’s decision you may have rendered 
decisions in cases where you now have no jurisdiction ? 

Judge Quinn. That is right. 

Mr. Osterrac. That isthe point I was trying to raise. 

Judge Quinn. That isso. 

Mr. Ostertac. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Surprarp. Mr. Minshall. 


NUMBER OF COURTS-MARTIAL ACTIONS AGAINST PERSONNEL STATIONED 
OVERSEAS 


Mr. Mrwnsuatt. I should like to ask the witness several questions. 
Maybe he is not competent to testify on one of them. 

Judge Quinn, I was in Turkey last fall and I visited various instal- 
lations over there. Of course, one of the things that is much on the 
mind of all servicemen and service personnel is some of the black 

marketing problems they have had. Of course, the ones that created 
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all the publicity several months ago were being tried by the local 
Turkish officials, as you probably are aware. _ 

Do you have any facts or figures or statistics at your command or 
that are available to you—if not, perhaps General Moore can supply 
them—about the number of courts-martial and number of convictions 
in various installations of ours overseas ? 

Mr. Provutx. I believe the Department of Defense is required to 
make that report to Congress every 6 months. We probably can 
furnish a copy. 

Mr. Minsuatu. I would like to have something along that line put 
in the record at this point, the reason being that one of the reasons the 
Turkish officials got so annoyed with the black marketing activities 
was the fact that our local military officials were attempting to do 
nothing about it. We have over there, as I understand, a guardhouse 
in one of the small towns in Turkey that has never been occupied. 
With all the thousands of persons we have in Turkey, there has never 
been a conviction that resulted in a penal confinement of any sort. 
The Turkish officials and the Turkish Government resent it very much, 
as do the officials in some other countries. 

If the military are being too lenient, just giving these kids a pat on 
the back, getting them out of the country as soon as they get involved 
in a traffic accident or some other kind of trouble, I would like to know 
about it. 

Judge Quinn. Perhaps we could get the figures for you. It would 
not come within our purview or jurisdiction. 

Mr. Mrinsuauu. I understand that, but you are the only legal people 
coming before us, and this would be the proper place in the record for 
it. That is why I suggested perhaps General Moore would be more 
competent to put that in the record. You have no knowledge of it 
yourself ? 

Judge Quinn. No, sir. 

General Moore. We will insert a statement in the record. 

Mr. Minsuati. Thank you very much. 

(The statement appears on p. 635.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Have we any direct questions pertaining to this 
year’s fiscal requirement ? 

If not, thank you, Judge, very much for your appearance. Insofar 
as the Chair is concerned, I think you are doing a remarkable job. We 
appreciate the frankness and the manner in which you have made 
your presentation. 

Mr. Froop. I break my rule with you, Judge. One of my pet 
peeves with my colleagues on the committee and others is the way 
they knock themselves out to pour adulation upon the witnesses who 
come here. That gets in my moustache. I make an exception with 
you, sir. 

Judge Quinn. Thank you very much, Congressman. Thank you 


very much, gentlemen. It is always a pleasure to appear before this 
committee. 
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THurspay, Frepruary 18, 1960, 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 


WITNESSES 


J. R. LOFTIS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


GEORGE W. VAUGHAN, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
FOR LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 


Program and financing 








| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: Direction and coordination of defense 
activities (total obligations) _----- $19, 377, 555 20, 500, 20, 000, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer | available 31, 945 le cean sage 


New obligational authority 19, 409, 500 20, 500, 000 , 000, 000 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation - _- 16, 993, 500 20, 500, 000 
Transferred from “Emergency fund, Department of De- 

fense’’ (72 Stat. 7 and 713) 751, 000 
Transferred (5 U.S.C. 172f(a)) from— 

“Operation and maintenance, Army”’ 555, 000 
“Operation and maintenance, Navy’’. 525, 000 
“Operation and maintenance, Marine C orps’ , 30, 000 
“Operation and maintenance, Air Force’’ 555, 000 





Appropriation (adjusted) 19, 409, 500 20, 500, 000 





Note.—The 1959 activity for the appropriation ‘‘Salaries and expenses,’’ Office of Public Affairs, is 
reflected in these schedules for comparative purposes. 


Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. 1, 423 1,492 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_--_----_- : | 1B 
Average number of all employees---__-.....-....------------- 1, 346 
Number of employees at end of year 1, 441 


Average GS grade and salary 9.1 "$7, 838 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions_- lisesi css ania iectess ces * RICE aCe $11, 853, 975 $12, 042, 955 
Positions other than permanent.. ‘ 137, 559 146, 400 140, 000 
Other personal services - _ -- ; 366, 517 421, 625 368, 145 

penne personal services_...___- < Lcuatkebas 11, 287, 342 12, 422, 000 12, 551, 100 

Travel_ . : 909, 446 980, 000 

Transportation of things.______- ; ae 8, 220 9, 800 

Communication services___--- ‘ , bstehiincs. 382, 505 410, 900 

Rents and utility services_-_-_-- she ieee 6, 312 5, 900 

Printing and reproduction ; sau Sa 179, 234 200, 000 

Other contractual services_ - --_-- : — era 4, 868, 196 5, 076, 500 

Supplies and materials_-. ; ws 345, 970 262, 800 

Equipment : cat Ceek teat 682, 101 320, 800 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions_. oa 675, 203 774, 600 

Re funds, awards, and indemnities_- : : 24, 202 26, 700 

Taxes and assessments.- : ; 8, 824 10, 000 | 


Total obligations...........___- nares — a 19, 377, 555 20, 500, 000 














Mr. Suepprarp. The committee will come to order for the purpose of 
reviewing the presentation on “Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense.’ 
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We have with us Mr. J. R. Loftis, administrative assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Now, Mr. Loftis, do you have an opening statement to give to the 
committee ¢ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lorrts. I do. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the appropriation 

“Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense” includes $20 million for 
the civilian salaries and other necessary support for the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and Joint Chiefs of Staff activities for fiscal 
year 1961. This compares with the appropriation of $20.5 million 
granted by the Congress for these purposes this year. 

Of the total $20 million requested for fiscal year 1961, it is esti- 
mated that the research and engineering activities will require $7 
million, an increase of $300,000 over the amounts provided for these 
activities this year; the JCS activities, $2.5 million, a decrease of 
$600,000 from the amounts provided this year; the public affairs and 
legislative affairs activities, $900,000, the same as provided this year; 
and for all other Secretary of Defense activities, $9.6 million, a 
decrease of $200,000 from the amounts provided this year. 

This committee, in its report last year recommending approval of 
the total amount requested, stated : 

It is expected, however, that the 1961 budget estimate for these functions 
will show a substantial decrease and that none of the functions will be allowed 
to expand out of proportion. 

While perhaps the reduction in the appropriation would not be 
considered “substantial,” it is significant that the support requested 
for all activities is approximately the same or slightly below that 
provided this year except for research and engineering. 

The key factor in any reduction of OSD or JCS expenditures is 
civilian personnel which accounts for 67 percent of the total. A re- 
duction in this category would result in proportionate reductions in 
the travel, communications, supplies, and equipment categories. ‘The 
remaining major items of expense include $3.1 million ‘for the con- 
tract. for the Institute for Defense Analyses in support of the weapons 
systems evaluation group; $0.5 million for electronic countermeasure 
field tests conducted by WSEG; and $1 million for miscellaneous 
contractual services, such as reimbursement to the General Services 
Administration for security guards, repair of equipment, alterations 
to office space, and other contract services. 

Excluding the Joint Chiefs of Staff, current programs for Office of 
the Secretary of Defense activities which are supported from this 
appropriation, as well as programs supported from funds provided 
under the Mutual Security Act, provided for a June 30, 1961, civilian 
and military personnel strength of 1,694. For the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, current programs from all funds provide for a civilian and 
military personnel strength by June 30, 1961, of 914. 

The number of personnel, both military and civilian, authorized 
for each of the activities of the Office of the Secretary of Defense as 
well as the Joint Chiefs of Staff is a determination which the Secre- 
tary of Defense himself makes after careful review of the needs with 
the heads of each of the activities concerned. Substantial reductions 
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in personnel for these activities have been accomplished over the past 
7 years as a result of these personal reviews by the Secretary of 
Defense and efforts are continuing to find further opportunities for 
reductions. In considering further personnel reductions, certain fae- 
tors should be taken into account. 

OSD was reduced from a peak of 2,536 in June 1952 to 1,659 by De- 
cember 31, 1957—over 30 percent and well below the level at. the be- 
ginning of the Korean hostilities. This reduction involved two major 
efforts—one related to the 1953 reorganization and the other initiated 
by Secretary Wilson in 1956. It was achieved by abolishing statutory 
boards and offices, combining similar functions, and reassigning to the 
military departments operational activities which shoul I never have 
been in OSD. The major opportunities for additional reductions of 
this type appear to have been exhausted. 

On the other hand, one of the significant features of the 1958 Re- 
organization Act, as well as the President’s reorganization message, 
was to authorize the Secretary of Defense to strengthen the Secretary's 
direct operational control over unified and specified commands, to 
increase centralized control over research and engineering activities, 
and to consolidate public information and legislative and liaison 
activities. Before reorganization, the JCS were authorized 486 mili- 
tary and civilian positions; they are now authorized 914. In January 
1959, before their reorganization, R. & FE. activities were authorized 
270 positions; Dr. York’s stated needs now are 335. Consolidations 
and the addition of new functions increased the staff of the Office 
of Public Affairs by 21 people, to a total of 133 as compared with 112 
prior to reorganization. Other proposals for consolidations in this 
area have been temporarily deferred. Whereas the President’s mes- 
sage suggested consolidation of the legislative and liaison activities, 
it was decided instead that the Office of Legislative Affairs. OSD, 
would be strengthened and that legislative and liaison activities in 
the military departments would be reduced to compensate for this in- 
crease. Asa result, it is planned to add 20 persons to the previous 
staff of 11, making a total of 31. For the most part, other activities 
in OSD have been held at the same or slightly lower levels than those 
prior to reorganization. Following is a summary by activity of the 
changes in personnel authorizations i in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense since January 1953 and since June 1958, prior to reorganiza- 
tion. 


1961 Change since | Change since 
program June 1958 | January 1953 





Office of Secretary - - - - = 200 —8& | —194 
R.&E . : 335 +78 +17 
ISA. : ee ; 297 —2 | +43 

&L ~ ; : 190 —44 — 504 
C ‘omptroller__________- Sees ois $65. ch. oak 75 +10 +32 
PA. ae : 133 +14 —23 
M.P.&R : 130 | —1 —21 
P.&!I : . 58 —5 | 2 
General Counsel s : a —2B 
Legislative affairs______- arias reteee 31 | +18 +19 
aan energy . ; E z a 30 | 3 —16 
H. & M-- Sith 20 | —2 _ 
Special Koeretloiws |... a na —— L ‘ 19 | +1 | +13 


Special programs--_.___.___-- ; 2 a 18 | —31 | +12 


SS a a a eg 





1, 694 
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In summary, considerable progress has been made during these past 
7 years in reducing the number of personnel assigned to OSD staff 
activities. The recent reorganization of research and engineering has 
hardly had sufficient time to prove or disprove the need for all the per- 
sonnel authorized in that area. In line with the Reorganization Act 
of 1958, Dr. York has established closer supervision over the total De- 
yartment of Defense research effort, not only over the various technical 
fields, but also over the major weapons systems. 

The appropriate size of the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization was 
thoroughly debated in 1958 and resolved in favor of “utilizing most 
of the 400 officers authorized by law. The new organization was s estab- 
lished gradually in late 1958 and 1959. 

In view of all the factors outlined above, it is believed that the per- 
sonnel provided for in this budget are about the minimum needed to 
carry on the duties and responsibilities assigned. 

Perhaps it might be appropriate to mention at this time some pro- 
posals currently under consideration which, if they materialize, may 
have an impact upon this appropriation but which were not specifically 
provided for in these estimates. Such proposals include measures to 
improve the internal management of the Department, strengthen the 
Secretary's supervision and coordination of the missile ranges and 
tracking stations, strengthen and improve the review of epee 
for intelligence programs, and improve the effectiveness of communic: 
tions operat ions. 

Other factors not specifically provided for in this budget include 
the increasing emphasis we are mi: aking on disarmament both in ISA 
and the JCS. To the extent possible, we plan to provide within the 
total funds Congress makes available to us for the support of such of 
these proposals as may materialize. If this is not feasible, and this 
might be the case if the dimensions of the problem turn out to be 
larger than we can reasonably be expected to absorb—for example, in 
the reorganization of the communications activities, it might be neces- 
sary to come back and request supplemental appropriations. 

Tn conclusion, the estimate of $20 million for the fiscal year 1961 is 
our best estimate of the appropriation which will be required in sup- 
port of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff activities without considering the contingencies just men- 
tioned. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you, Mr. Loftis. 


STATEMENT ON LiMIraTION ON Funps ror LEGisLaATiIvE LIAISON 
ACTIVITIES 


We will now have a statement by Mr. Vaughan, assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense for legislative affairs. 

Mr. Vaveuan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
purpose in being here today is to urge that Congress not place a 
limitation on the amount of money the Department of Defense may 
spend for legislative liaison activities in fiscal year 1961. 

As stated in the conference report on H.R. 7454, Department of 
Defense appropriation bill, 1960, the current year’s limitation was 
imposed by Congress “to curb the activities of liaison personnel which 
appear to seek favors for a military service or which otherwise may 
be considered as perpetrating interservice rivalry or military service 
partisan influence.” These objectives closely parallel those that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stated in his April 1958 message to the Congress on 
defense reorganization. 

The Secretary of Defense supports all these objectives, and in fiscal 
year 1960 the Department’s expenditures for legislative liaison activi- 
ties will be approximately $55,000 less than the $2,650,000 limitation. 
In addition, the Secretary has taken several steps to minimize unde- 
sirable competition for congressional support. without impeding the 
free flow of information to the Congress. These measures include: 

1. No increases have been permitted in the total strengths of the 
legislation and liaison staffs of the military departments as of June 
30, 1959. 

2. The number of officers specifically assigned to liaison service for 
individual Members of Congress has been reduced by one-half. 

3. Liaison officers may no longer make routine unsolicited calls on 
the offices of individual Senators and Representatives. 

I do not want to imply that the Department of Defense is satisfied 
that no more can be done in this area. It is, in fact, a sincere desire 
tomake further improvements and more fully to meet Congress’ intent 
that leads to the Department’s present opposition to a renewed limita- 
tion. I should like to explain why this is so. 

When the Secretary allocated funds to the military departments 
under the fiscal year 1960 $2,650,000 limitation, he used ratios based 
on their previous year’s expenditures. While as equitable as could 
then be devised, this method was inadequate in that it could not take 
into account basic differences in organizational concepts. The same 
percentage cut has a greater impact on a military department with a 
highly centralized legislative liaison operation than it does on one with 
a largely decentralized operation. In the latter instance, some of the 
work being done to support legislative liaison is outside the area 
covered by the limitation, and cannot. be readily identified. To some 
extent, the limitation itself may well have forced a certain amount 
of decentralization of legislation and liaison activity, thus putting it 
outside the ready surveillance of both the Secretary of Defense and 
the Congress. 

To rectify this situation, the Secretary personally directed the secre- 
taries of the military departments to identify all those in the Wash- 
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ington area who are engaged in legislation and liaison work, irrespec- 
tive of where or for whom they work. 

These self-studies are now underway. Their results should provide 
« more complete and accurate picture of the Department's activity 
in this area than has ever before been available to the Secretary and 
to the Congress as well. Not only will a better basis be est: ablished for 
allocating money in the future. should that be nee essary, but the See- 
retary will also have sounder information on which to pl: in continued 
management improvements. 

It is quite possible that the results of this study w ill show that more 
money and more people are involved in this function than is presently 
known. If this proves to be true, and the Secretary is to make the 
progress he wishes in bringing about effective control of this activity 
throughout the Department, he m: iy want to make changes which will 
reflect the true extent of legislation and liaison work, 

A fixed ceiling such as was set by the Congress for fiscal year 1960 
could well make it difficult or impossible for the Secretary of Defense 
to make these changes. If he identifies as legislation and liaison cer- 
tain functions which are not now so identified, they will automatically 
come under any ceiling. Assuming many people are involved, which 
is quite possible, the limitation might have the effect. of pea 
him from making organizational or operational improvements, or it 
might force him to reduce statfs which are already at minimum le vel 

These, Mr. Chairman, are our reasons for urging that the Congres: 
not renew a limitation on funds to be spent for legislative liaison 
by the Department of Defense. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


ig Sueprarp. At this point in the record we will insert pages 
. 9, 25, 29, 30, and 38 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 
Summary of fund requirements by activity 


Actual Estimated Budget 

Activity obligations, | obl gations, estimates, 

fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 

1959 1960 1961 

| Offic 
Joint 
The Secretary of Defense __- |} $1,459, 761 $1, 497, 500 | $1, 464, 300 Othe: 
Defense research and engineering 5, 826, 5 3, 685, 500 6, 975, 700 
Public affairs _- 675, 687 | 761, 000 TAL, 900 
Legislative affairs_ ‘ 77, | 125, OOO 137, 800 
Other OSD activities_- 8, 308, 366 . 336, 000 8, 122, 300 


16, 347, 865 | 17, 405, 000 17, 462, 000 


Office 
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Other 

acti 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Summary of personnel requirements by activity 














Average employment Employment, Dec. 31, Personnel authorized, 
fiscal year 1959 1959 fiscal year 1960-61 

Activity a 
Civilian) Military! Total) Civilian) Military) Total) Civilian) Military| Total 
The Secretary of Defense " 150 57 207 145 56 201 149 51 | 200 

Defense research and engi- | 
neering 179 5Y 238 209 71 280 237 72 | 309 
Publie affairs 73 57 130 75 57 132 77 56 | 133 
Legislative affairs 8 6 14 10 s 18 16 15 | 31 
Other OSD activities 672 136 | 808 664 130 | 794 666 124 | 790 

| 
Potal 1, O82 315 |1, 397 1,103 322 |! 425 1,145 318 | 1,463 

Estimated cost of assigned military personnel 
Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960-61 
Rank = 
Number Cost Number | Cost 
eutenant general or vice admiral 3 $56, 417 2 $42, 300 
fajor general or rear admiral (upper half 8 155, 040 S 152, 000 
srigadier general or rear admiral (lower half 12 445 12 202, 800 
Colonel or captain 92 | 288 104 1, 372, 800 
Lieutenant colonel or commander 63 695, 750 68 748, (00 
Major or lieutenant commander 29 274, 490 29 275, 500 
‘aptain or lieutenant 14 110, 600 10 79, 000 
st lieutenant or lieutenant (junior grade) 1 5, 990 

Warrant officer gy 66, 225 8 60, 000 
Enlisted personnel = 84 420, 800 77 385, 000 
Total 315 3, 199, 048 318 3, 317, 400 


Note.—The pay and allowances of military personnel assigned to the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
re provided from funds available to the military departments. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF ACTIVITIES 


Summary of fund requirements, by activity 


Actual Estimated Budget 
Activity obligations, | obligations, estimates, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 

Office of the Chairman $138, 173 $124, 000 | $129, 000 
int Staff , 781, 255 2, 082, 000 1, 520, 000 
Other Joint Chiefs of Staff activities 1, 110, 262 889, 000 889, 000 
Total 3, 029, 690 3, 095, 000 2, 538, 000 


Summary of personnel requirements, by activity 


Average employment, Employment, Dec. 31, Personnel authorized, 
fiscal year 1959 1959 fiscal year 1960-61 
Activity ~~ | 


Civilian) Military) Total) Civilian| Military Total| Civilian! Military, Total 
| 


i 
| | | 
Office of the Chairman_.._. 9 9; 18 10 8 18 11 9 20 
Joint Staff 142 341 | 483 175 408 | 583 194 409 603 
Other Joint Chiefs of Staff 

activities 109 136 | 245 114 148 | 262 114 155 | 269 


Total__- 260 486 746 299 564 863 319 573 892 
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JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF ACTIVITIES 


Estimated cost of assigned military personnel 





—— 





Average, fiscal year Authorized, fiscal year 
1959 1960-61 
Rank seeibigis iin 
| Number Cost 
a a eel, peer erences 
General or admiral. . aaah ae ; 1 $25, 225 | 
Lieutenant general or vice admir: al_ aera 1 21, 130 
Major general or rear admiral (upper half)...-_- 8 148, 770 
Brigadier general or rear admiral (lower hs ulf). ll 181, 935 | 
Colone} or captain i 222 2, 930, 400 
Lieutenant colonel or commander. 75 825, 000 
Major or lieutenant commander. 28 265, 240 | 
Captain or lieutenant are 14 | 111, 865 | 
Ist lieutenant or lieutenant (junior gr: ade) _ 4 | 22, 020 
2d lieutenant or ensign es . ied ls cana ities since 
Warrant officer _ _ si c4 ate ss 3 23, 775 
RN so oa aeeen aeiceire aes aed 119 | 593, 350 | 
eee i : Be isc et ae 486 5, 148, 710 | 





NotTe.—The pay and allowances of military personne! assigned to JCS are provided from funds available 
to the military departments. 


REPROGRAMING FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Mr. Suepparp. Last year the budget propor: that the number of 
employees at the end of this current fiscal year, 1960, would be 1,471. 
The green sheets this year indicate that you will have 1,506 employees 
at the end of the fiscal year 1960. When was this revision of pro- 
graming approved, and was the committee advised or consulted ¢ 

Mr. Lorris. The programing took place within the total funds the 
Congress provided tie yea “You will recall at the presentation we 
were in the midst of apleeindinn the reorganization proposals of 
the 1958 Reorganization Act. Some of the new activities, particular] 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the new Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering, were just getting underway. There was not a 
clear indication at that time as to how many people they would need. 
In research and engineering we were particularly vague as to the 
specific numbers that would be required. 

Mr. Suerparp. Am I to interpret from your answer that the hiatus 
mathematically speaking was created because of the fact that you 
did not have a directive issued at the time your first figure was created! 

Mr. Lorris. We had the best determination as to the distribution 
of personnel that could be made at the time, and that was the de 
termination that the Secretary of Defense had made actually before 
Dr. York had been appointed and started to organize his office. After 
Dr. York had been here a while, we were able to get a little more 
precise planning as to what his needs would be. 


VEHICLES ASSIGNED TO OSD 
Mr. Suerrarp. I notice that you are asking for money to replace 


two limousines. How many automobiles are owned by, or “assigned to, 


the Office of the Secretary and the Joint Chiefs ? 
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Mr. Lortis. We have 27 vehicles of all kinds, either owned or leased 
to the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff area, sir, there is one car assigned to the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

In the Secretary's Office there is a car assigned to the Secretary, 
the Deputy Secretary, the Director of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing, each of the Assistant Secretaries of Defense, and the Assistants 
to the Secretary of Defense. The rest of the fleet is maintained in 
a motor pool managed by the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Suepparv. And other than the limousines that you have enu- 
merated the rest will be classified as medium sedans ? 

Mr. Lorris. The limousines are restricted to the Secretary, the Dep- 
uty Secretary, and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
the others are either medium sedans or light sedans. 

Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the leased automobiles, I think 
this question was developed to some degree last year, but what is the 
leasing program that you have? I have heard indirectly—and I do 
not know whether it is a fact or not—there are some instances in the 
limousine category where you get them for an extremely nominal 
cost. Does that prevail, and if so, what is the situation generally ? 

Mr. Lorris. The situation was, you might say, stabilized by the 
Secretary of Defense shortly after we adopted this method of acqui- 
sition of limousines for the top officials in the Department, and the 
leasing procedure which provides for this nominal rent of $500 a year 
is restricted to the Secretary of Defense, the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretaries of the military departments, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Chiefs of Staff of the Army and 
the Air Force, the Chief of Naval Operations, and the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do all manufacturers have the same privilege of 
participating in this at that cost level? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, they do. I have not taken a check on this recently. 
1 think most of them are from General Motors at the present time. 

Mr. Snepparp. If you check I think you will find they are all from 
General Motors. 

Mr. Lorris. They may be. At one time we had one from Chrysler. 

Mr. Surprarp. I just wondered if it was an exclusive privilege or 
if all manufacturers had the same privilege of advertising their com- 
modities. It might be well if you elaborate on that for the record. 

(The requested information follows :) 

At the present time all of the limousines leased at the nominal rate for the 
top civilian and military officials of the Department are leased from General 
Motors. In the past there have been similar arrangements in effect with Chrys- 


ler. There is no exclusive arrangement with General Motors and the Department 
is receptive to proposals from any of the manufacturers of limousines. 


LEGISLATIVE LIAISON ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sueprarp. The committee requested and has received a report 
analyzing the expenses for legislative activities during fiscal years 
1959-61, which we will place in the record at this point. 

(The report referred to follows :) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Summary of legislative activities 


FISCAL YEAR 


Average 


Function 


number 


civilian 
emplovec 


LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 


Congressional liaison (individual Mem- 
bers 

Congressional information 
(House and Senate 

Legislative (committee liaison 

Congressional investigation liaison 


centers 


Subtotal 


OTHER LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 
Legislative program coordination 
Congressional inquiries 
Administration 

Supervision 

Planning and coordination 

Analysis and digests 

Travel 

Records and services 
Other costs 


Subtotal 


Total 


FIS¢ 


LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 


Congressional liaison (individual Mem 
bers 
Congressional 
House and Senate 
Legislative (committee li 
Congressional investigation liaison 


information centers 


ison 


Subtotal 


OTHER LECISLATIVE AFFAIRS 
Legislative program coordination 
Congressional inquiries 
Administration 

Supervision 

Planning and coordination 

Analysis and digests 

Travel 

Records and services 
Other costs 


Subtotal 


Total 


SAT 


9 
10 
10 


132 


7) 








1959 

Average 
Total number 
salary military 
Ss personne 
$137, 571 29 
42, 264 20 
79, 279 15 
62, 316 16 
321, 430 0 
54,921 14 
253, 577 27 
52, 278 3 
10, 960 4 
75, 953 7 
4, 540 8 

114, 513 
O71, 742 63 
893, 172 143 

, YEAR 1960 

$92, 004 11 
15 
14 
14 
379 54 
77, 892 15 
321, 228 43 
76, 238 9 
10, 300 4 
78, 975 8 
14, 993 8 

114, 715 
694, 341 87 
946, 720 141 


Pay and 
allowances 


$363, 431 
169, 650 
146, 410 
168, 034 
847, 525 


164, 900 
235, 914 


22, 123 


44, 116 
44, 420 
54. 625 


566, 198 


1, 413, 723 





622, 430 


139, 624 
383, 002 
108, 277 
46, 600 
64, 500 
68, 160 


810, 163 


1, 432, 593 





All other 


costs 


$252, 425 


252, 425 


252, 425 


$214, 542 
214, 542 


214, 542 


Total 
cost 


$501, 002 


211, 914 
225, 689 


230, 350 


1, 168, 955 


219, 821 
489, 491 


74, 401 
55, 076 
120, 473 
64, 165 
114, 51k 





1, 390, 345 


2, 559, 320 


$242, 957 


209, 853 
210, 32% 
211, 676 


874, 809 


217, 516 
704, 230 


184, 515 
56, 900 
143, 475 
83, 153 
114, 715 
214, 542 


1, 719, 046 


2, 593, 855 





Summary of legislative activities—Continued 





| Average 








Average 








= Function | number | Total | number Pay and | Allother Total 
| civilian salary | military | allowances costs | cost 
lotal lemployees |personnel 
cost L. wal 4 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON | | 
J | | | 
| 
Congressional liaison (individual Mem- 
bers) 12 | $93,691 | ll $150, 250 | ------| $243, 941 
Congressional information centers | | 
501. 009 House and Senate) 9 | 15 145,610 }--...--...] 196/320 
ae Legislative (committee liaison) 11 | 15 163, 810 | | 219, 333 
211, 914 Congressional investigation liaison 11 17 186, 420 | J | 241,910 
225, 68 s en, cies = ce | 
30, 359 Subtotal 43 | 255,414 58 646, 090 | 901, 504 
168. 955 OTHER LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 
Legislative program coordination 18 16 151, 330 234, 495 
Congressional inquiries 87 43 410, 900 742, 825 
19, 891 Administration: | 
‘RQ, 49] Supervision 16 y 110, 610 
mF: Planning and coordination 2 | 4 46, 600 | 
74, 401 Analysis and digests 12 S 64, 500 | 
55,078 Travel 3 8 72, 350 
20; 473 Records and services 25 | 
64, 185 Other costs $215, 359 215, 359 
a Subtotal 133 | 705,697 88 856,290 | 215,359 | 1,777, 346 
90, 385 Total 176 961, 111 146 1,502,380 | 215,359 | 2,678, 850 
59, 320 R = — Qe re —— 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
7 Summary of legislative activities 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 
> os7 
aw Average Average 
9, 853 Function number Total number Pay and | Allother| Total 
0) 393 civilian salary military | allowances costs cost 
1! 676 employees personne] 
4, 809 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 
( ional liaison (individual Mem- 
- 516 bers 3 $27, 469 l $19, 000 $46, 460 
1) 930) Congressional information centers 
oi House and Senate 
1 515 | Legislative (committee liaison 2 11, 794 3 36, 353 48, 147 
o00 I Congressional investigation liaison 2 8, 986 2 24, 600 33, 586 
3, 475 > : aes ai ; ; 
153 Subtotal_____. 7 | 48,240 6 79, 953 128, 193 
L, 715 | 
” 549 | OTHER LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 
046 Legislative program coordination 
; Congressional inquiries 
855 Administration 
; Supervision 
a Planning and coordination 
Analysis and digests 
Travel 
Records and services 1 5, 871 5, 871 
| Other costs $23, 366 23, 366. 
Subtotal l 5, 871 23, 366 29, 237 
Total = s 54, 111 6 79, 953 23, 366 | 157, 430 
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of legislative activities—Continued 


FISCAL YEAR 1960 




















| Average | Average | | 
Function | number Total | number Pay and | Allother| ‘Total 
civilian salary military | allowances | costs cost 
employees |personnel | 
| | 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 
Congressional liaison (individual Mem- | 
bers). PRT Ss E 4 $49, 900 eo CIR Oe Listccnwean $68, 900 
Congressional information centers | 
(House and Senate) --.....--.-- asia , er tia edie 
Legislative (committee liaison) -- 2 12, 800 5 57, 900 | a 70, 700 
Congressional investigation liaison 2 11, 600 2 | 20, 100 | 31, 700 
Subtotal as gio 8 74, 300 s 97, 000 171, 300 
OTHER LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 
Legislative program coordination - - 1 5, 900 1 11,000 | : 16, 900 
SO, CSL og ca ce nous Lacnneasnetlcnakadenes|asesiewebalapsececcannal deuhowuncsl wemdaaeen 
Administration: | 
Supervision__- enh ; : i seeeewudiaccasies ot bast ateras 
Planning and coordination JD cake secs om 
Analysis and digests _- — aoa 2 latottaiied bites 
Travel. tan te | 1 4, 500 1 11, 000 |--- 15, 500 
Records and services.........- 2 12, 400 on aweeeee heen oe 12, 400 
Other costs..._- Woes peated $27, 900 27, 900 
ae Se eee i 4 22, 800 2 22,000 | 27,900 72, 700 
= — 
BM citsendnesssesced Bac 12} 97,100 10 119, 000 | 27, 900 244, 000 
FISCAL YEAR 1961 
i | om 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON | 
Congressional liaison (individual Mem- 
bers) ae | 5 | $51,000 | ] $19, 000 |... | $70,000 
Congressional information centers (House | | 
and Senate) Oe a kaa Sa al iced dilteCesweanntownkanae 
Legislative (committee liaison) 3 | 16, 500 | 6 67, 400 | 83, 900 
Congressional investigation liaison _------ | 3 16, 700 | 5 57,900 |_- 74, 600 
al 5 Aen . eee 
Nl a oe | 11 84, 200 | 12 | 144,300 |_-- ae 228, 500 
| : | — 
OTHER LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS | | 
| | 
Legislative program coordination - , S| 9, 600 | 2] 20,500 |_-- 30, 100 
Congressional inquiries OR PRET ASS S| oer e Os es oe a ae canal 
Administration: | 
Supervision -.----- ae ili sede] ach dans aehtnewhaaceeulns ean 
Planning and coordination_.__-..--- edad Sccahens si oeaneeoe sa te cia eeeea 
Analysis and digests -- adkpesiea a ia sceuloevcamele 
he eS : ~ao=s] 1 4, 500 0 ARGO Biaceekucen 15, 500 
Records and service ped | 2 12,400 |..--..- shill cinta ta oti aac te 12, 400 
ET OOGSEE.. 4. nnn ocetcinns ‘i S Gaclesubencmes pe eeciad .--| $27,100 27, 100 
| - od = 2 = 2 o = | -_ on = = — —— 
Subtotal____-- Pee eee heuer 5 | 26, 500 3| 31,500] 27,100 85, 100 
= = | | = 
bs nec cine etdscucbensinciin 16 | 110,700 15 175, 800 27, 100 


i 313, 60. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


_ Summary of legislative activities 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 


| 


|; Average 


| Average 














— Function | number Total | number | Pay and | Allother| Total 
| civilian | salary | military | allowances | costs cost 
jemployees| personnel | 
| | 
100 | 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 
00 Congressional liaison (individual Mem- | | 
00 bers = x 15 | $74,193 | 19} - 0,081 >.... 3 | $215,514 
a Congressional information centers | | 
00 House and Senate) -_- “ 3 16, 190 2 | » 4 | SE a 38, 298 
“ Legislative (committee liaison) -__...._- peta oo ’ “sateen a taal SS  eneha wares 
Congressional investigation liaison_- 1 5,270 | 2 | Bde to ocnccetse | 29, 393 
00 BHBMOtALS < cc ccasssesscscccesec: 19 | 95, 653 16 187, 552 |__- | 283, 205 
. OTHER LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 
| | 
= Legislative program coordination. - -__- 7 30, 846 | 7 72, 620 ..| 103, 466 
7 Congressional inquiries. --_. Fie 12 87, 700 4 40, 892 |- wool 128, 592 
500 Administration: | | 
100 Supervision _- 1 7,000 1 13, 069 | __ a 20, 069 
00 Planning and coordination 2 10, 960 3 33, 515 44, 475 
bt Analysis and digests l 7, 850 a ae pa tr al 7, 850 
700 Travel ee 1 5, 500 eo 9,392 |.....-....] 14,892 
— Records and services_. 11 BGS Ween nawucs — ‘ ‘ Scie al 48, 630 
100 Other costs-.-------- Soe al eee 3 _.| $56,644 | 56, 644 
— Subtotal_-...- Sp uatameeatoes: 35 | 198, 486 16 169, 488 56,644 | 424,618 
BN cecccktsesanaekiadate 54 294, 139 32 357, 040 | 56, 644 | 707, 823 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 
000 or - os 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON | 
= | | 
900 Congressional liaison (individual Mem- 
600 bers 3 | $17,800 | 5 $55,600 |..........] $73, 400 
— Congressional information centers | | 
500 (House and Senate) __- _— 4 24, 000 2 38, 200) tn0.6.45--- 46, 100 
= Legislative (committee liaison) ; me wanes wie sire ey i acini ecotag Redon Gaaaeee rere 
Congressional investigation liaison. _---- ] 6, 100 3 | eee | 39, 600 
100 Subtotal__....-- ; ee 8 47, 900 10 | ht See | 159,100 
eco = = = = ———————— a meme: = — —— 
OTHER LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 
eel | | 
oi Legislative program coordination ; 5 23, 700 5 Be On | 79, 300 
ro Congressional inquiries. ......._-..--.-- 19 136, 100 5 Sr ikccccacus | 189,700 
500 Administration: | | | 
400 Supervision / 3] 18,500 5 TR WOO Noses | 91, 300 
100 Planning and coordination 2 10, 300 | 4 | 46,000 |...5.. sal 56, 900 
ar Analysis and digests 1 7, 500 “ . i a ceo | 7, 500 
100 Travel ee ; 1 6, 000 1 C4001 tae 15, 400 
— Records and services ‘ 11 49, 500 ‘i coal 49, 500 
60 Other costs 7 ----| $22,300 | 22, 300 
rad Subtotal____.--- : 42 | 251,600 20 238, 000 22,300 | 511,900 
= = ~ = ————s =| — — 
ER a coxenees Nat 50 299, 500 30 349, 200 22, 300 671, 000 
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Summary of legislative activities—Continued 


FISCAL YEAR 1961 


Average Average 
Function number Total number 
civilian salary military 
employees personne! 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 
Congressional liaison (individual Mem- 
ber 3 $17, 800 5 
Congressional information centers 
House and Senate a 4 24, 000 2 
Legislative (committee liaison 5 came 
Congressional investigation liaison 1 6, 100 3 
Subtotal. : ae 8 47, 900 10 
OTHER LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 
Legislative program coordination. - 5 23, 700 5 
Congressional inquiries ; 19 138, 100 
Administration 
Supervision -. 3 18, 500 5 
Planning and coordination 2 10, 301 4 
Analysis and digests l 7, 500 
T ravel 1 6, 000 l 
Records and services 11 50, 500 
Other costs 
Subtotal = 4 42 254, 600 20 
Total... Ss 50 302, 500 30 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Summary of legislative activities 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Average 
number 


verage 


Function number Total 


civilian salary military 
employees personnel 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 
Congressional liaison (individual Mem- 
bers) 1 $4. 640 9 
Congressional information centers 
(House and Senate oe : 9 
Legislative (committee liaison 2 9, 438 3 
Congressional investigation liaison 2 9, 487 3 
Subtotal___- ‘ ; 5 23, 565 24 
OTHER LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 
Legislative program coordination 6 24,075 7 
Congressional inquiries ; | 1 4, 790 4 
Administration: | 
Supervision 8 27, 409 1 
Planning and coordination 
Analysis and digests 3 18. O80 7 
Travel 1 4,040 3 
Records and services 
Other costs 
Subtotal 19 78, 394 22 
Total 24 101, 959 46 


Pay and 
allowances 


$55, 600 
22, 100 
33, 500 


111, 200 


55, 600 
53, 600 


72, 800 
46, 600 


9, 400 


238, 000 


349, 200 


Pay and 
allowances 


$113, 020 
70,040 
20, 920 


30, 090 


234, 070 


92, 280 
23, 600 





2, 210 


44, 520 
31, 380 


193, 990 


428, O60 


All other Total 
costs cost 
secaisinaerts $73, 400 

46, 100 


39, 600 


149, 100 


79, 300 
. 191, 70 


. 91, 300 
56, 900 
2 7, 500 

15, 400 

50, 500 

$22, 300 22, 300 








22, 300 514, 900 


22, 300 674, 000 


All other 


costs 





$117, 660 
70, 040 
30, 358 
39, 577 





257, 635 





62, 600 
35, 420 
$23, 670 23, 670 
23, 670 296, 054 


23, 670 553, 689 





Ot! 
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Summary of legislative activities—Continued 


FISCAL YEAR 1960 














| | 
Average Average | 
al Function number | Total number | Pay and Allother| Total 
st civilian | salary military | allowances costs | cost 
employees personne] 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 
Congressional liaison (individual Mem- 
3 400 ber ] $7, 051 2 $29, 930 $36, 981 
2 Congressional information centers 
5. 100 House and Senate 8 66, 630 66, 630 
) oe . ‘ = > =. 
. Legislative (committee liaison) 2 10, 23% 3 36, 740 } 46,973 
9 60 Congressional investigation liaison l 4, 950 3 36, 740 41, 690 
9, 10 Subtotal 4 22, 234 16 170, 040 | 192, 274 
OTHER LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS | 
9 300 Legislative progr im coordination 6 24, 835 8 71, 920 96, 755 
m1) Congre ial inquiries l 5, O96 14 117, 200 122, 296 
: 4 iistration 
Supervision 9 35, 392 l 2, 210 | 37, 602 
Planning and coordination oa 
Analysis and digests 3 17, 763 7 52, 020 69, 783 
Travel 1 4,493 2 23, 610 28, 103 
Records and services ‘ ; 
Other cost $19, 187 19, 187 
1 90 Subtotal... 20 87, 579 32 266, 960 19, 187 373, 726 
+ 00 Total : 24 109, 813 418 437, 000 19, 187 566, 000 
FISCAL YEAR 1961 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 
Congressional liaison (individual Mem- 
ers ] $7, 051 2 $29, 930 $36, 981 
- Congr on information centers 
| ( nd Senate s 66, 630 | 66, 630 
Le tive mmittee liaison 2 10, 233 3 36, 740 46, 973 
tal Congre il investigation liaison 1 4, 950 3 36, 740 41, 690 
ost 
Subtotal 4 22, 234 16 170, 040 192, 274 
OTHER LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 
Legislative program coordination 6 24, 835 8 71, 920 
Congressional inquiries l 5, 096 14 117, 200 
17, 660 Administration 
vision 9 35, 392 | l 2, 210 37, 602 
70, 040 ind coordination Siesta 
30, 398 ind digests 3 17, 763 7 52, 020 69, 783 
39, 51 1 4, 493 2 23, 610 28, 103 
= | ind services 
57, 63: $19, 187 19, 187 
Subtotal 20 87, 579 32 266, 960 19, 187 373, 726 
116, 355 Total 24 109, 813 48 437, 000 19, 187 566, 000 


28, 390 


99, 619 


62, 600 


35, 420 
23, 670 
206, 054 


553. HRY 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FoRCE 
Summary of legislative activities 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Average | | Average | 
Function number Total | number} Pay and 
civilian | salary | military | allowances 
employees personnel} 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON | | 
| | 
. . ; | 
Congressional liaison (individual Mem- | 
bers)... 5 | $31,278 7| $90,090 
Congressional information centers | 
(House and Senate) 6 26, 074 9 77, 502 
Legislative (committee liaison) 10 58, 047 9 89, 137 | 
Congressional investigation liaison _- 9 38, 573 9 89, 221 | 
Subtotal 30 153, 972 34 345, 950 
OTHER LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 
Legislative program coordination ! ; i 
Congressional inquiries 37 161, 087 19 171, 422 
Administration 
Supervision _-. ‘ 3 17, 869 1 6, 844 
Planning and coordination.. 0 1 10, 601 
Analysis and digest s 50, 023 0 
Travel 0 4 13, 853 
Records and services-. 15 60, 012 0 
Other costs 
Subtotal 63 | 288, 991 25 202, 720 
Total. : 93 442, 963 59 548, 670 


’ 


1 Included in ‘‘ Legislative (committee liaison)’’ above, 





costs 


| All other 
| 
| 


| $148, 745 | 





Total 
cost 


$121, 368 


103, 576 
147, 1% 


127, 7 





499, 922 


332, 500 


24, 713 
10, 01 
50, 023 
13, 853 
60, 012 
148, 745 


640, 456 


| 1, 140,378 


nn — 
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Summary of legislative activities—Continued 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 









































| Average Average | 
— Function } number Total number Pay and | Allother} Total 
civilian salary military | allowances | costs cost 
‘ ren personnel | 
Total Z bik ek eg = 1 ate ee 
cost -— 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON | 
a Congressional liaison (individual Mem- | | 
bers)... 3 $17, 253 3 OAR AIO: biccuccccns $63, 676 
Congressional information centers | 
' (House and Senate) 5 | 29,336 | 5 | WT esc 97, 123 
$121, 388 Legislative (committee liaison)......---- 6] 29,758 6 | 62, 892 | 92, 650 
108. Congressional investigation liaison ----- 6} 31,598 | 6 67, 088 ‘ 98, 686 
147, 18 RGR Sst act er coe 20 | 107,945 | 201 244, 190 Facesescst Saas 
27, 74 | 
ami 4 = = — — = = 
OTHER LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS | | 
199, 92 
= Legislative program coordination... ----| 5 | 23,457 | a SARE hacddeccand 24, 561 
Congressional inquiries-_-~-.-.---- See cienon 37 180, 032 24 BREE Ee waccactaccs 392, 234 
Administration: | 
zoo-s PINs onan ub bse wewweuwirmhl 4] 22,346 | 3 | SOME bawcnsacsaal 55, 613 
332, 509 Planning and coordination.....-----|---- each oa a poliaawniitet aidiiadhancaa on 
3 Analysis and digests. --- ae al 8 | 53, 712 1 | 12, 480 |...- -ane| 66, 192 
24, 713 Travel ee tee ine ted tangs ania: -| 4 | WY te sasds cen 24, 150 
10, 601 Records and services. .__-- ae 12 OR SEB cdccecy ns dn53 Sch acene | 62,815 
50, 023 Other costs. - - Bee eee ; a ae | $145, 15 145, 155 
13, 883 ae ees. ; a Wiss 
at DR i ee cicecexeeaseiaane 66 | 332,362 33 | 283, 203 | | 145, 155 | 760, 720 
8, 745 —| ————— | ———— — - 
cae Total esi as lac Witt acai sie 86 440, 307 | 53 | 527, 393 | 145, 155 1, 112, 855 
640, 454 
140, 378 FISCAL YEAR 1961 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 
Congressional liaison (individual Mem- 
bers) u | 3 | $17,840 3 Pe TO cetaceans $63, 560 
Congression: il information centers | 
(House and Senate) --- | 5 26, 710 5 56, 880 Sesabte 83, 590 
Légidative (committee liaison) 6 28, 790 6 59, 670 . 88, 460 
Congressional investigation liaison 6 27, 740 6 58, 280 86, 020 
Subtotal__- | 20 | 101,080 | 20 220, 550 321, 630 
OTHER LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS y | 
Legislative program coordination 5 25, 030 | 1 3, 310 biesinmen 28, 340 
Congressional inquiries AZ] 37 | 188,729 | 24 240, 100 ad | 428, 829 
Administration: | 
Supervision... | 4 | 23,860 | 3 35, 600 | 59, 460 
Planning and coordination -- =o | | Bae dads 
Analysis and digests _. 8 | 50,589 1 | 12, 480 63, 069 
Travel_. = | | 4 28, 340 | | 28, 340 
Records and services_- 12} 48,810 | | | 48, 810 
Other costs 5 eae | | | $146,772 4 146,772 
Subtotal ke 2 iol 66 337, 018 | 33 | 319, 830 146, 772 | 803, 620 
i i = naeuan 86 | 438, 098 53 540, 380 146, 772 | 1, 125, 250 
| j 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Vaughan, on page 2 of your statement you say: 


The number of officers specifically assigned to liaison service for individual 
members has now been reduced by one-half. 

To what other legislative activities have these officers been trans- 
ferred or assigned / 

Mr. Vaucuan. In almost every case these people are now working 
in the inquiry sections of the hentiie ative liaison staffs of the services. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And where an exception prevails, will you indicate 
that in the record when it comes to you ? 

Mr. Vaucuan. I will. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The report which we have placed in the record shows 
that the average number of military personnel in legislative activities 
increases from 143 in 1959 to 146 in 1961. How do you reconcile that 
to the economies implied in your statement / 

Mr. Lorris. The increase, if I may answer that, is all in the category 
which is classified in the report you have as “Other legislative affairs.” 

The liaison activity itself—that is, the men who are working directly 
up on the Hill—shows the average number of military in 1959 of 80; 
in 1960, 54; and aslight increase to 58 in 1961—4 additional. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Any questions? 

Mr. Norrevu. I have no questions. 

Mr. Anprews. I have no quest 1ons. 


ALTERATIONS TO PENTAGON OFFICE SPACE 


Mr. Fioop. One of our big problems has always been, ever since we 
built the Pentagon, that we have had some glaring and shocking exan- 
ples of office space and division of office space, and sometimes “it costs 
more to divide the offices up than it did to build the wing. We have 
been going through that year after year, and it gets progressively 
worse. Even Miami at its worst, years ago, could never outsmart 
these alterations and subdivisions in the Pentagon, I thought that we 
built that thing once. We have rebuilt it at least a half dozen times. 

You have alterations to office space on page 2 of your statement. 
Do you have any reaction about this one way or another? How many 
square feet have you altered and how much did it cost this year ? 

Mr. Loris. Mr. Flood, I do not have the specifics on that particular 
part of your question. 

Mr. Fioop. Put it inthe record when it comes to you. 

(The requested information follows :) 


So far this year, internal arrangements of office space in Office of the Secretary 
of Defense activities due principally to the establishment of the new position of 
the Director of Defense Research and Engineering has required shifting of per- 
sonnel occupying approximately 89,000 square feet of space at a cost of approxi- 
mately $79,000. 


Mr. Lorris. If I may take this opportunity you have given me to 
comment on this situation—— 

Mr. Fioop. I did not handle this investigation. The gentleman who 
did has retired from this committee. It was quite a thing at one time 
here. We have lost track of it in the past few years. I think we might 
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dust it off again and see what is going on. Do you want to make a 
comment from the top of your head ? 

Mr. Lorris. I would like to make a comment. The situation that 
you mention is very difficult. It has presented a problem to the 
Department of Defense. The problem stems from the fact we have 
had since World War II a great many of our people in substandard 
temporary buildings around town here. Some 30,000 of them are still 
in that type of structure. They are now beginning to tear those build- 
ings down. We are moving people around. We are shuffling our 
organizations, We have activities that are split up, that are operating 
from 30 or more different locations around town. Every time you make 
a move to vacate some office space and go into some new building, you 
get into this problem of readjusting the partitions and the internal 
alterations to the building. 

Mr. Fioop. You have stated the question. That is not an answer. 
You have stated my question in a different way. 

Mr. Lorris. I gave yousome background for it. 

Mr. Froop. Do you have any comment to make on the question that 
[asked you? I know e at the facts are. I have been living with 
them. 

Mr. Lorris. I was attempting, Mr. Flood, to give some background. 

Mr. Froop. The background is not necessary ‘for this subcommittee. 
This is one of our pigeons. Do you have any reply ? 

Mr. Lorris. My reply is the costs are more than would be necessary 
if we had more buildings like the Pentagon—a permanent home for 
these offices. 

Mr, Froop., You did not use the plural there deliberately—if you 
had more buildings like the Pentagon. 

Mr. Lorris. More permanent office space, rather than shifting 
around in the temporary structures. 

Mr. Froop. I thought when we built the Pentagon we built that as 
a classic example of building against any other “building in future. 
Now, however, we are going to build a junior Pentagon over here on 
the abandoned airbase—or the about-to-be abandoned airbase—are 
we not ¢ 

Mr. Loris. I do not know of a specific site. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not. know where it is going to be built? 

Mr. Lortis. I have heard discussions of several. 

Mr. FLoop. What did you hear? 

Mr. Lorris. Locations around the circumferential highway. 

Mr. Fioop. You, the Administrative Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense, do you not read the papers? Do you not know as a ‘fact 
where it is going to be? 

Mr. Lorris. I do not believe that the final decision has been made 
as to the location. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you want to guess? 

Mr. Lortis. I would not hazard a guess. 

Mr. Froop. You would rather not? 

Mr. Lorris. I would rather not. 

Mr. Froop. I have news for you. You amaze me. That kind of 
an approach here is not healthy. You and I know exactly what we 
are talking about. 

Well, that is your business. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF OSD ORGANIZATION 


Now, what was the original budget for the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, salaries and expenses, ‘when we passed what was laugh- 
ingly called the Unification Act? What was the original “Salaries 
and expenses” item for the Office of the Secretary of Defense? If you 
do not know, put it in the record. 

Mr. Lorris. I can come pretty close to it, between $6 and $7 million, 

Mr. Fioop. How many people—an educated guess—a round fat 
number, 

Mr. Lorris. Excluding the personnel of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Munitions Board and the Research and Development Board, 
which at that time were already in existence, there was around 300 
people in the Secretary's immediate office. 

Mr. Fioop. The whole show for the Secretary of Defense, as we 
thought it in the first place, right or wrong, was 100-plus people and 
$6 million-plus. That was about it ? 

Mr. Lorris. That is about right for the Secretary’s immediate of- 
fice plus 1,050 for the JCS, Munitions Board, and so forth. 

Mr. Frioop. And then this budget is asking for $20 million and how 
many bodies, 1,600 ? 

Mr. Lorris. 1,464 civilians with 891 military assigned, or a total 
of 2,355, sir, including the JCS. 

Mr. Froop. I do not say that is wrong. I merely want the record 
to show how the Office has developed. It may be perfectly all right. 
It may be a good idea. At least we should refresh our thinking on it. 





INCREASE IN OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 


I am curious about this adding to the liaison people in your office. 
How many bodies, 20? You had 11 in the Office of Legislative Af- 
fairs, Office of Secretary of Defense. You are going to add 20, mak- 
ing a total of 31 in that shop? 

Mr. Lortis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What generally will be the functions of one or two of 
these characters? What will they do, these new 20 people? What 
do you have in mind generally ? 

Mr. Lortis. About 10 or 11 of them are officers, the rest are secre- 
tarial. 

Mr. FLoop. Uniformed people from the different branches? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What will they do in your Office that they have not been 
doing, wherever they have been doing it for some time? 

Mr. Lorris. They will assist the Secretary and his staff in their 
work with the various committees and Members of Congress princi- 
pally in connection with hearings, investigations, and the day-to-day 
liaison work. 

Mr. Fioop. They will be doing the same thing that they have been 
doing some place else ? 

Mr. Lorris. We have not been doing very much of it from the Sec- 
retary’s Office. 

Mr. Frioop. What they have done some place else they will do in 
the Secretary’s Office ? 

Mr. Lorris. Not necessarily. 
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Mr. Fioop. Are they going to do something in addition ? 
Mr. VaucHan. May T suggest, Mr. Flood, we do not think we have 
been doing a very good job of handling the inquiries because the back- 
log seems to be going up. We expect to spend more time in trying 
to put in some standardized procedures to help all three of the mili- 
tary departments to expedite their business with the Congress. We 
do not. think that that has had proper attention and we hope to be 
able to offer some help that will help all three of the military depart- 

ments. 

Mr. Froop. I do not agree with this at all from my point of view. 
I think that these liaison people have been doing a very extensive and 
a very good and a very excellent job. I do not care what the rest 
of the Members of Congress think. That is what I think. I am con- 
cerned about this idea of placing under the jurisdiction of a political 
ofticer, like the Secretary of Defense, and his appointees at various 
levels, someone who is subject to politics. It does not matter whether 
they are Democrats, Republicans, or a combination of both, which we 
often have around here. I am just concerned about the necessity of the 
Members of Congress going with their hat in hand, figuratively speak- 
ing, or by telephone, to the Office of the Secretary of Defense and his 
attachés and saying, “Will you please get me some information?” Of 
course, you will be delighted to do it, naturally. 

We have managed to keep, I thought, various uniformed people in 
the branches of the service out from under this umbrella of partisan 
politics, and there are times in this town—I can even think of this 
year—when to be able to pay attention to some of the brothers up 
here could be construed as having value of varying degrees. I just 
question the idea of putting into ‘the hands of the Sect retary of De- 
fense a many-barreled rifle when I would think that the various 
branches of the service have about as minimum an interest in politics 
inthis town as anyone should have. 

We have always felt here that the uniformed people stay as much 
out of politics as is humanly possible in this form of government. 
What a wonderful thing. 

These men have been working as legislative liaison people with 
Members of Congress on both sides of the aisle for a long time. I 
have never heard of anybody suggesting they were playing politics. 
[am not suggesting that is going to happen here. I am only intro- 
ducing a human element which is much more inviting in your office 
than it is with the Army, the Navy, the Air Corps or the Marine 
people. Since you people are going to do it, I want you to be aware 
of this kind of thinking that might develop. 

[ am naturally thinking that w ay now. Some of our brothers may 
not have as evil a mind as I have, but the Irish are historically con- 
spiratorial. Maybe that is what I would do if I were there, you see. 
That is what worries me. 

Mr. Vavuenan. That is not the Secretary’s intention, and certainly 
not mine. 

Mr. Froop. You could not say anything else, I am sure. Go ahead 
and say it. 

Mr. Vauenan. I am sure what we are trying to do is to improve the 
service we think should be available to you “and other Members of 
Congress, and we think this might offer an avenue to do just that. 
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Mr. Fioop. I could not have said that better myself, and I could not 
go further than that, could I. 

Just so we know. Out of an abundance of caution I enter this doubt 
on the record for what it 1s worth. 

Mr. Vaueuan. Laccept it. 

Mr. Fioop. I think this is bad. I think that we are handcuffing, 
restricting, limiting, and frustrating ourselves. That is what is going 
to happen because next year you are going to have 20 more. Little 
Topsy Is not going to h: ive anything on this office. 

How could you better justify the need to develop this office? Wateh 
this pigeon grow. How could you better justify the need to develop 
this office than to state what you have just expertly stated as the 
reason? There never has been a better reason given to increase em- 
ployment in the U.S. Government than the one that you have just 
stated. There is no horizon, you will point out to them, and we are 
suckers for a left hook. It is going to happen. I prefer it to happen 
in the three service branches. This was not your idea; you just hap- 
pened to be the guy sitting here. 

Mr. Vavenan. Yes, I have had something to say about it. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure of that. I presume that you said it well. 


POSSIBLE AREA OF INCREASE IN OSD BUDGET 


I now have an interest in Mr. Loftis’ paragraph at the bottom of 
page 5 that carries over to page 6. I will hope all my friends would 
develop it. Itsays: 

Perhaps it might be appropriate to mention at this time some proposals cur- 
rently under consideration, which, if they materialize— 
and they will materialize 
may have an impact upon this appropriation but which were not specifically 
provided for in these estimates. 

Is this consistent with budget practice / 

Mr. Lorris. I believe so. It is the type of thing that happens all 
the time. We put these budget estimates together in the summer. 
The work of the Department is going on. There are certain things 
which were not anticipated at the time the budget was prepared and 
are now under study. 

Mr. Fioop. What you are saying is, and I am sure what you have 
in mind is, there are going to be extensive changes made in any of 
the six that you mention which is going to affect the allocation of 
funds you are justifying to us for different purposes. 

Mr. Lorris. No. The purpose of this is to alert the committee in 
these four fields that we mention that there are some measures under 
consideration which might require a redistribution of the personnel 
and funds provided. 

Mr. FLoop. How do you intend to advise the Congress if and when 
you pull one of these rabbits out of the hat? What will you do about 
it? Shall I wait until next year? Think what a terrible thing it 
would be if I were not elected, and I would not be here about this time 
next. year; how disappointed I would be as a member of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Lorris. This is the normal practice in our effort to improve the 
procedures and internal management in the Office of the Secretary of 
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not Defense. Some functions are curtailed, others are established as the 
requirement comes up for them, all within the general purposes for 
nibt which the appropriation is provided. There is nothing new here. 
Mr. Froop. In view of the hullabaloo which may have started in 
your office a few weeks ago, you propose to strengthen and improve 
ing, the review of requirements ‘for intelligence programs. That is com- 
ing mendable, desirable, and what are you waiting for ¢ 
ittle Mr. Lorris. We are not waiting for anything. 
Mr. Froop. You know what I am referring to. Let us not clutter 
atch up this record any more about al] this business about intelligence. 
elop Most. of it has not been very intelligent. Here you mention a half 
the dozen things you probably will do, but of all of them this one jumps 
em- out like a wart on the end of my nose because this is red hot. 
just Mr. Lorris. We are not talking here about the problem that you 
are are referring to. We are talking about adding perhaps a person or 
ypen two or three to the staff of the Director of Special Operations who 
hap- has responsibility for the Secretary of Defense’s overall intelligence 
activities in the Department. 
Mr. Fioop. Analysis? 
vell. Mr. Lorris. Analysis. 
Mr. Fioop. Of the raw intelligence? 
Mr. Lorris. Not of the raw intelligence, of the requirements for 
new equipment, personnel, and the budgetary aspects. 
n of Mr. Fioop. I certainly feel, Mr. Chairman, that the paragraph at 
ould the bottom of page 5 and at the top of page 6 should not be ‘disposed 
of as peremptorily and as casually under all the circumstances as it 
= is here. I assure you if any bureau chief of any uniformed agency 
came in here and suggested for a minute that he was going to do any 
one of ees important things and let it go at that. you would be 
climbing all over him within the confines of what he was asking for. 
ically This is rather unusual and it should not be done by the Secretary 
merely because he is the Secretary. 
Mr. Suervrarp. I think that your position in tenable. 
s all Mr. Froop. And the Secretary is one of my favorite people. 
mer. Mr. Strepparp. Mr. Ostertag. 
ings Mr. Osrerrac. Taking up what the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and left off on this point, you do point out, as he described in your state- 
ment, that these studies, or proposals to improve internal manage- 
have iment in certain aspects, or fields, will have an impact on the appro- 
\v of priations. 
yn of Do you mean there will be a reshuffling, or a reprograming within 
the dollars made available, or will it mean a supplemental require: 
ee I ment will be desirable and necessary before the end of this next year? 
inder I think that is one of the things that we would like to know. 
mnel Mr. Lorris. It could be either, depending upon the magnitude of 
the requirement when and if a decision is made in any of these areas 
when | outlined. It might be a reorganization of functions already provided 
ibout for where you would transfer people and reorganize them in a little 
ng It | different setup than has prevailed before. 
time 
sub- OSD COORDINATION OF MISSILE RANGES AND TRACKING STATIONS 
e the For e3 xample, to be a little more specific, there have been some rec- 
ry of | Ommendations that the Secretary of Defense should perhaps effect 
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closer coordination over the missile ranges and tracking stations. 
That could mean a small addition of two or three people to assist him 
in that if he decides it is necessary to get into it at all, or it might 
mean quite a staff. If the staff that would be proposed for that were 
larger than we could handle within the funds Congress gives us, we 
would want to have the door open to come back and talk to this com- 
mittee about supplemental appropriations for it. That is what I 
meant by the supplemental. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Of course, the areas that you describe such as the 
coordination of the missile ranges and the tracking stations is impor- 
tant, but I think of equal importance is the improvement of the effee- 
tiveness of the communication operations which is a farflung and very 
important area. The proposals as now under consideration might 
be important on the one hand, but the question is, how are they related 
to these problems or activities other than perhaps a little refinement 
within the Secretary’s Office in the study and handling of them? Is 
that the general makeup or nature of this plan, or the proposal under 
study ? 

Mr. Loris. They are not all in the same category. The communi- 
cations proposal might be a more drastic proposal than just a re 
organization of functions within his office. It conceivably could be. 
This matter, as you know, has been under study for many, many 
years before with a view to more effective control of communications 
at less cost and some saving of money. 

The question in these cases always comes up as to whether these 
things need to be brought into the Secretary’s Office at all, or whether 
they « ‘an be reorganized at the military department level. It is that 

kind of consideration that is going on, and if brought into the Seere- 
tary’s Office, what kind of controls or staff does he need to handle them. 
So I am sorry that I cannot be more specific about it because we just 
do not know yet how it is going to come out. 

Mr. Osrertac. Did you mean to imply, or leave the impression, 
that. as of now supervision and coordination in these particular fields 
is not handled within the immediate Office of the Secretary of Defense?! 

Mr. Lorris. In some cases not to the extent that the Secretary feels 
may be necessary. In other cases, not at all. In the communications 
field the Secretary’s Office is not in the operational aspect of running 
the communication systems. This conceivably could go that far. 

Mr. Osterrac. I am not quarreling with the objective at all. 

Mr. Lortis. I understand. 

Mr. Osrertac. I am trying to make clear what this will do and 
what is the need for it and how it would fall into place. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, there is one more thing that I would like to 
get clear for the record. It is with regard to your overall budget 
which, as I understand it, amounts to an estimate of $20 million. 

Mr. Lortts. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertac. And that compares with $20,500,000 for the fiscal 
year 1960, is that correct ? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertac. Now, this area of your budget deals exclusively with 
salaries and expenses. 

Mr. Lorris. That is right. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. OsrertaG. Does any part of this budget provide for salaries 
and expenses of military personnel ? 

Mr. Saree Not for the pay or salaries of military personnel, but 
it does provide for the other expenses incident to their assignment in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, or the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

For example, if we send an officer out on temporary duty travel, 
the travel expense is paid from this appropriation. The desk he sits 
behind is purchased from this appropriation. It is that type of sup- 
port, but not the basic pay. 

Mr. Ostertac. You point out in your statement that the research and 
engineering activities will require $7 million, which is an increaes of 
$300,000 over that of the fiscal year 1960; the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
activities will be $2,500,000, a decrease of $600,000; and public affairs 
activities, $900,000, which is the same as that of last year. 

Now, in these areas where there might be a decrease in budgetary 
expense, salaries and expenses for the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, does that in any way mean that there is a decrease in civilian 
personnel and an increase in military personnel? In other words, are 
you substituting in any way military for civilians. 

Mr. Lortis. No, sir. In the assignment of personnel to the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense we do not distinguish between those that 
are charged to this appropriation and the military that get their pay 
from other appropriations. Personnel are controlled in total regard- 
less of whether they are civilian or military, and if an activity is ‘to be 
reduced by the Secretary of Defense he reduces both the military and 


the civilian personnel. 

Now, within that general framework there are changes going on all 
the time as between a position which may be occupied by an officer this 
year and when he rotates it may be filled by a civilian, and vice versa. 
In the reduction program we are very careful not to permit the 
replacement of civilians by military. 


STUDY OF LEGISLATIVE LIAISON ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Ostertac. Mr. Vaughan, may I address myself to you in con- 
nection with your statement and your program and your problem? I 
have just one inquiry which de als with your reference to a study which 
is now underway. You refer to them as “self” studies. I assume 
that you are taking stock of your own organization and activities with 
the idea of getting | a more accurate picture of your services and activi- 
ties in this area of liaison work. 

When will you have the results of this study, and what effect do you 
anticipate it might have on your overall picture? What do you 
expect will come of it? 

Mr. Vau GHN. Secretary Gates directed, I believe, on October 13 that 
the three service secretaries conduct this study, and he did not specify 
particular dates. I understand one of the services is very nearly 
finished, if not completely finished. I do not know how to anticipate 
the results simply because I think we are getting into some areas that 
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will be very difficult to identify and will require pretty careful defini- 
tion. 

It is Mr. Gates’ opinion once this is done we will be able to allocate 
the funds that are required to conduct this service rather than have 
them farmed out through unknown agencies and people who should 
be doing other work and are not properly funded to do this work. 

Mr. OsrertaG. That isa part of your objective ? 

Mr. VauGuan. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Have you any estimate as to when this study will be 
aompleted and you will have a conclusion as to what adjustments or 
changes ought to be made? 

Mr. Vavanan. We are hoping it will be done within the next 60 
days, but I am frank to say I do not know for certain that it will be 
finished then. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Right in that connection, you made reference to the 
fact that this study will show that more money and more people are 
involved in this function than is presently known. That is sort of an 
indictment that you do not know how much money is actually being 
expended in this field, and how many people are associated with it. 
I do not think you mean exactly what this says, but the point is there 
must be a gray area here. This thing is so intertwined in many 
services and activities that you just cannot measure it. Is that the sum 
and substance of it ? 

Mr. Vavenan. Yes. I think that I said perhaps you will find this 
to be the case. We know for a fact that we are approaching a gray 
area in some of the work done by one of the services which is not 
properly identified. We do not think that we can make a very enlight- 
ened allocation of funds if that is required unless we know what is 
properly identified. 

Mr. Osterrac. There is not any question, of course, this is very close 
to the Congress, individually and collectively. As time goes on I 
think the service and the problems and the whole matter of legislative 
liaison work becomes increasingly important. Anything that can be 
done to improve or strengthen it is all to the good, and I hope that 
this study will prove fruitful not only to the services but to the Con- 
gress as well. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. T 


Thomson. 





WEAPONS EVALUATION 





ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Tromson. I would like to ask you about this weapons evalua- 
tion group mentioned on page 2 of your statement. There is also a 
similar type group in each one of the services ? 

Mr. Lortis. There is. The Rand Corp. supports the Air Force and 
the operations evaluations group the Navy, and the operations research 
group the Army. 


Mr. Tromson. Would that Rand group be the Space Technology 


Laboratory ? 


Mr. Lortis. No, sir. That is a different type of activity entirely. 


Mr. Tuomson. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Sueprparp. Mr. Ford. 
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PROPOSED DELETION OF LIMITATION ON LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, I gather from your statement that you 
he limitation in the fiscal year 1961 


> 
are requesting the deletion of t 
on legislative liaison activities ¢ 

Mr. Vauaguan. That is correct, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. 1 have never been very sympathetic to riders on appro- 
priation bills. Have you pinpointed why you would want this one 
deleted ¢ 

Mr. VauGuan. Specifically, Mr. Ford, we think that it would be un- 
wise to have it until we can complete the study. We may not require 
the amount of money under the limitation; on the other hand, it may 
exceedl that. We do not feel we can make a very enlightened guess 
and we are in the process of trying to assimilate facts to properly 
support what we feel really is the L. & L. business. 

Mr. Forp. What has been your experience? Has there been any ad- 
verse reaction from the imposition of the limitation in fiseal year 1960 4 

Mr. Vaueuan. I do not believe any very serious ones. We have 
asked that greater emphasis be given to the inquiry work rather than 
the liaison work and use the telephones more effectively rather than 
have some people of relatively high rank just circulating on the Hill. 
That has caused, I am sure, a certain amount of disagreement, but 
[do not think anything serious. 

Mr. Forp. Did the imposition of the limitation precipitate any re- 
duction in personnel, or services rendered, good or bad, by the legis- 
lative liaison people ? 

Mr. Vaueuan. The numbers are approximately the same. It has 
caused some shifting from liaison type activity to Inquiry and investi- 

gative and more staff work with congressional committees. The num- 
bers are substantially the same. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There is a comment that I would like to make at 
this point, In answering correspondence from Members of Congress 
it takes practically no additional time to provide a carbon copy with 
the response. When you can answer it over the telephone that is the 
proper procedure to pursue, but where that cannot be done, it is re- 
ferred to a department. It might be well to do what was done about 
6 months ago, supply a carbon copy. The cost factor would be prac- 
tically nil outside the cost of the paper and the carbon as against 
having to run off carbons later on. 

Mr. Vaveuan. Is this in reference to inquiries or answers from the 
Department. of Defense, or the military departments / 

Mr. Suerrarp. From the military department and the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Vauauan. We will certainly look into that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think that it would be helpful. We thank you 
very much. 
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Tuurspay, Frepruary 18, 1960. 
CLAIMS, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


WITNESSES 


J. A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

JAMES H. WILKINS, ATTORNEY ADVISER TO THE CHIEF, CLAIMS 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ARMY 

ROY W. HENSLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

LT. COL. STANLEY S. BUTT, CHIEF, CLAIMS DIVISION, JUDGE ADV0- 
CATE GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
1. Personnel claims_-........-.------------- _--.-.---| $6, 563,693 | $6,663,000 | $6, 898, 000 
SAT a ae ents nitraaeelcns eae 6, 336, 256 8, 822, 000 | 9, 222, 000 

3. Admiralty claims. - pieektenenceeins os 222, 970 980, 000 | 420, 000 

4. Other miscellaneous claims. __- Seep 10, 265 | 35, 000 | 35, 000 


Total obligations (object class 13) -- inl 13, 133, 184 rw 16, foseng 000 oil 16, 575, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available. ae 3, 386, 816 |__- 


16, 500, 000 16, 575, 000 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) “16,2 20, 000 | 


Mr. Suerparp. We will take up the next item under the “Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, claims,” and we have with us Mr. J. A. 
Wylie, Director of Budget and Finance, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, who will make a presentation to us. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wyuir. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 2 
pleasure to appear again before your committee, this time for the pur- 
pose of discussing the fiscal year 1961 requirements for the appro- 
priation “Claims, | Department of Defense.” This appropriation pro- 
vides for the payment, as authorized by law, of all noncontractual 
claims against the Department of Defense. The appropriation request 

of $16,575,000 for fiscal year 1961 represents the consolidated require- 
ments of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Departments 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force for this purpose. 

The various types of claims, for which provision has been made in 
this appropriation request, are grouped into four major categories, 
namely: personnel claims, tort claims, admiralty claims, and other 
miscellaneous claims. 

Personnel claims: The personnel claims category includes (1) claims 
of military and civilian personnel for private property lost or dam- 
aged in the military service, (2) marine casualty claims, (3) repay- 
ments of erroneous collections, and (4) claims arising from the cor- 
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rection of military or naval records. It is estimated that the general 
category of personnel claims will require approximately $6.9 million, 
or 41.6 percent of the appropriation request in fiscal year 1961. 

Slight increases for fiscal year 1960 and 1961 have been projected for 
military ‘ and civilian personnel claims under this category. These in- 
creases are based on the number of claims on hand at the beginning 
of the current year and recent experience which indicates an increase 
inthe number of claims being filed. Also, simplification of procedures 
by the military departments | is expected to result in more prompt pay- 
ment and a reduction of the backlog of claims of this type. 

Tort claims: The tort claims category includes (1) cases arising 
under the Federal Tort Claims Act, (2) foreign claims, (3) claims due 
to er ar activities, (4) compromise settlements by the Attorney 
General, (5) property damage claims against the Navy under the 
Property Damage Claims Act of 1 919, and (6) claims arising from 
activities of the Army and Air National Guards. Approximately 
$9.2 million, or 55.6 percent of the appropriation request, 1s expected to 
be required for claims of these types during fiscal year 1961. 

Pursuant to an agreement between the Departments of Defense 
and State, the payment of claims in Korea under authority of the 
Foreign Claims Act was resumed on June 1, 1959. No claim had been 
paid in Korea since the beginning of hostilities in June 1950 and it 
was agreed that all claims timely filed since July 27, 1953 (date of the 
armistice) would be considered and paid in an amount found meri- 
torious. It is estimated the amount involved to settle these claims 
during fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $285,000 each year. In another recent agreement bet ween 
the United States and the Federal Republic of Germany, it was 
agreed that unsettled claims which arose in Germany prior to June 
30, 1957, and formerly considered for payment from occupation cost 
funds would be costed as approved and paid from appropriated funds. 
The estimated total cost of such claims will be about $1 million. The 
foreign claims estimates for fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 reflect 
an increase over fiscal year 1959 of approximately $1.1 million which 
can be attributed primarily to these agreements. 

Based upon the increase in the number of lawsuits filed and the at- 
attendant increase in the total amounts claimed, compromise settle- 
ments by the Attorney General are expected to require somewhat more 
for both fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961. The average dollar 
value of compromise settlements in the past several years has been 
rising. ‘This trend is presently being experienced in judgments and 
compromise settlements of personal injury and death cases throughout 
the United States. 

The other types of claims under the tort claims category for fiscal 
year 1961 are estimated at the same level as for fiscal year 1960 and 
approximately the same as last. year. 

Admiralty claims: Admiralty claims include payments under au- 
thority of the Admiralty Claims Act and Maritime Claims Act for 
claims arising from marine accidents and incidents involving vessels 
of the military departments. Admiralty claims are expected to re- 
quire approximately $420,000 in fiscal year 1961, or $560,000 less than 
the current year. Provision has been made in the fiscal year 1960 esti- 
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mate for three pending major Rigas 4 for which settlement appears 
definite during the current year. KE xcluding the three large claims, 
the estimate of $420,000 for fise al year 1961 is the same as the est imate 
for fiscal year 1960. The fiscal year 1961 estimate makes no provision 
for claims which might arise from major collisions or other such con- 
tingencies involving amounts in excess of the average admiralty claims, 

Other miscellaneous claims: The other miscellaneous claims cate- 
gory includes amounts for (1) the indemnification of the Post Office 
‘Department for funds embezzled or for claims arising from error, 
loss, or defaleation by unbonded mail clerks and commissioned offi- 
cers, and (2) for claims for damages, ar ising under training contracts 
with carriers, caused by the negligence of military trainees in accord- 
ance with the provisions of agreements whereby military per ‘sonnel 
are trained by « ‘arriers at no expense to the Government. It is esti- 
mated that $35,000 will provide for such purposes in fiscal year 1961. 

In developing this appropriation request for fiscal year 1961 consid- 
eration was given to a variety of factors and indicators which can be 
used to approximate requirements of the claims appropriation. These 
included an analysis of pending cases, reports on accidents and losses, 
the overall size of the Armed Forces and their deployment, and the 
number of maneuvers and training exercises. Each of these was con- 
sidered in light of the fact that, while the average administrative claim 
is paid within a year from the date of occurrence, many of the perti- 
nent statutes permit submisison of a claim up to 2 years from the date 
of occurrence. Compromise settlements of large claims, such as ad- 
miralty and cases handled by the Attorney General, often require 4 
to 6 years after the date of incident to effect. final settlement. 

In summary, the appropriation request of $16,575,000 for fiscal year 
1961 represents a conservative estimate of the requirements for all 
types of noncontractual claims against the Department of Defense. 
The estimate makes no provision for claims which might arise from 
major collisions or other such contingencies which could result 
substantial claims. 

All payments made from this appropriation are authorized by vari- 
ous statutes governing the settlement of claims or by the language of 
this appropriation. Funds not required for these purposes revert to 
the Treasury. No provision is made for any of the administrative or 
personnel costs required to process the claims under this appropriation. 

Here with me today is Mr. James H. Wilkins, our claims specialist, 
from the Office of the Judge Advocate General, Department of the 
Army. This will be Mr. Wilkins’ last appearance before this commit: 
tee as he is retiring the latter part of this year. He has contributed 
immeasurably in the presentation of our Hsia requirement. before 
this distinguished committee the past several years. 


DAMAGE CLAIMS IN GERMANY DUE TO MANEUVERS 


Mr. Wy tr. I have here a clipping which was in the Baltimore Sun. 
I believe, which I would like to read to the committee. [Reading:] 


Maneuver claims put at $1.3 million. 

West German officials said today that recent German-American Army ma- 
neuvers in Bavaria probably caused more damage to fields, forests, and roads 
than any other war games in West Germany. 
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The Office for Defense Costs said preliminary investigation showed damage 
between $1,309,000 to $1,428,000 and at least 8,000 individual claims already 
have been submitted. 

Damage during last year’s winter maneuvers ran about $250,000. The most 
severe damage this time was reported in the Amberg area, where troops, especially 
armored units, operated for several days, officials said. About 60,000 men and 
more than 11,000 vehicles participated in the maneuvers. 

That is just an example of some of the contingencies that we run 
into. These maneuvers took place overseas. It was the SHAPE 
alert that covered all of Europe. 

Mr. Fioop. It was a different kind of maneuver last year. You had 
German troops in this operation. 

Mr. Anprews. Will any other countries help pay for these damages ? 

Mr. Wyuie. Under the terms of article 8 of the Finance Convention 
of the Bonn Conventions, as we interpret it, we only pay for the dam- 
age that was caused by any American troops, not by any other coun- 
tries’ troops. The cost is distributed 75 percent to the sending state 
and 25 percent to the receiving state. We are responsible for any 
damage by our own troops. 

Mr. Anprews. I understand that. 

Mr. Suepparp. On page 2 of your statement you refer to agreements 
concerning Korean and German claims. Will you give the committee 
additional information concerning the background of these agree- 
ments? Could you elaborate on that issue? 













KOREAN CLAIMS 








Mr. Witkins. The Korean agreement was entered into at the author- 
ization of the Departments of State and Defense. There had been 
no claims paid in Korea from the beginning of hostilities. Prior to 
that time there had been payment of claims, but beginning with 
hostilities in Korea and until the armistice, and, as a matter of fact, 
until June 1 of this past year, no claims were paid in Korea. It was 
determined by the Defense and State Departments that claims should 
be paid but only those that had been timely filed from the date of 
the armistice, and therefore claims commissions were appointed and 
aclaims organization set up in Korea. Since that time we have paid 
approxim: itely $229,000 on the old claims and some $60,000 on current 
claims. 

Mr. Suepparp. What was the total original amount of claims in both 
instances, if you know ? 

Mr. Wirkins. The total sum of those claims that had been timely 
filed was in the neighborhood of $400,000 and they were approved in 
the amount of approximately $229,000, 

Mr. Suerrarp. The boards that you referred to that are in the 
field for adjusting purposes, are they under your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Wirxrns. They are under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of the Army. 

Mr. Sureprarp. Over what period of time will these agreements be 
effective, if you know ? 

Mr. Witxins. Indefinitely, sir. 

Mr. Snepparp. Under those circumstances can you have a reason- 
able estimate of the total funds that will be required under these 
agreements ? 
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Mr. Wirkins. Yes. From past experience we know that in the 
NATO countries that around $4 million to $5 million will be required 
to settle claims under NATO-type agreements. It is estimated in 
Korea that probably in the neighbor hood of $250,000 to $285,000 will 
be the normal cost of claims there as long as we have the troops there 
that we have at the present time. 

Mr. Suepparp. Taking the entire composition of the claims aspect 
of our discussion here, is there any American citizen involved in these 
claims? 

Mr. Wiiktns. No, sir: except those civilians employed by the vari- 
ous services. 

Mr. Sureprarp. Hypothetically, X corporation is operating in Korea 
and they have suffered a loss by operations of this character. Where 
does their claim fit into the scheme of things, if they have one? 

Mr. Witarys. Do you mean from the standpoint of war damage, 
sir? 

Mr. Sneprarp. War damage, military operations damage. In other 
words, I might hypothetically be a citizen on the streets of Berlin, or 
in a city in Korea, and by military operations I suffer damage, 
Would that damage fall within this category of claims? 

Mr. Wirxrns. If they suffer damage at the hands of any of the de- 
fense services they would be considered under the Military Claims 
Act, the act of July 3, 1943, section 2733, title 10, United States Code, 

Mr. Sueprarp. And their claims, in whatever amount they may be, 
would be handled the same way as you handle the others / 





























REPAYMENT OF ERRONEOUS COLLECTIONS 
Mr. Witxrns. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Suepparp. I am going to address this question to you, Mr. 
Wilkins, because of your long experience as a claims specialist. I 
refer to sentence No. 3 on page 1 of Mr. Wylie’s statement. 












Repayments of erroneous collections. 


I would like to get your opinion on the following problem : I cannot 
speak for my colleagues, they can speak very capably for themselves, 
but there have been a series of incidents during the time that IT have 
served here where collections of this type have clearly been indicated 
and to me they create a rather unsavory and unpleasant situation. 
Only about a month ago a laborer employed on a military base— 
and he was a laborer with a family of some six or seven children— 
working under the civil service received a promotion as far as he 
was concerned. That promotion was for some $100-plus a month, 
amounting toa total of some $1,200 per annum. 

Very recently, within the last month, he was notified that he now 
owes the Government about $1,200 because he was erroneously paid. 
He does not have a Chinaman’s chance to get the money to pay that 
back. What is your thinking on situations of this general character 
where it is clearly indicated th: at the responsibility there is the respon- 
sibility of the F ‘ederal Government and not the recipient thereof? 

Mr. Witkrns. There are a good many inequities that have arisen 
in situations of that kind, and from my own individual thinking and 
experience they are inequities. While a situation of that sort does 
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not permit repayment to the Government for this individual, that 
is, he himself is individually responsible for the overpayment that has 
been made to him, not through his fault at all. It is a situation that 
I would like to see some remedy provided for that is not currently 
permitted. Certainly in a situation like that the man does not have 
the money. He does not know where to get it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Not only that, he is threatened with suit and every- 
thing else in the world. To me it is a most unfortunate situation in 
which the Federal Government has total responsibility. I am sure 
you gentlemen will agree with me. In some instances people have 
heen discharged because of inability to pay. 

Mr. Winktns. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I am sure every Member of the Congress has received 
similar instances to that recited by the chairman. One of the most 
gross cases that T ever heard of, or that ever came to my attention, 
was one where after 2 or 3 years beet Government claimed that an 
enlisted man owed around $30. This man had been discharged. I 
assume that his pay records were in order at time of discharge. Some 
2 or 3 years later he received notice that he owed some $30. He had 
no way of verifying whether he was right in the first instance or 
whether he was right at the present time. He accepted what he got 
on his discharge and assumed that it was correct. It seemed like 
such a small amount that I could not comprehend that the service 
would try to collect it. For the next 6 months there was a round of 
letters which I am certain if the total cost involved were added wp if 
ust have cost the Government a minimum of $500 to try to explain 
why this man allegedly owed $30. 

Those kinds of cases by all means need some legislative action. 

Mr. Anprews. I know of cases of extreme hards ship where the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office for some reason has given them a clean bill 
of health. Do you know of any cases like that, Mr. Wilkins? 

Mr. Wixtxrns. No, sir, I do not. These are not the type of claims, 
of course, that we in the various services of Defense have in mind in 
this appropriation. These are claims generally that have arisen from 
operation of a contract of some sort. 

Mr. Froop. If this Government, Ged forbid, ever falls, it will fall 
as a result of that type of termite that you are talking about that 
was handling that type of case at these low levels of bureaucracy, 
where the civil service law has “fe zen into permanency that type of 
unfortunate mentality. That is the angle of the system. 

Mr. Suerparp. You are an attorney and Iam not. Who is actual 
ly charged with the bookkeeping and accounting of the U.S, Gov- 
ernment, the U.S. ree or the individual on the street ? 

Mr. Winkrns. The Government, theoretically. 

Mr. Froop. The GAO is a creature of Congress. We have created 
this monstrosity as it is developing. That is an arm of the legis 
lature. Our te ndency is we try to blame a lot of bureaus and agen 
cles, That fault was not the Army’s. If it was up to them they 
would have tossed it out of the window. There is some rule of rea- 
son in some of these cases. Once you get into the strata that you 
have trouble with, the rule of reason does not exist. 


51398—60—pt. 4-3! 
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Mr. Suerrarp. I am not familiar with the basic law under which 
this department operates, Mr. Flood. It does raise a question as to 
whether they have the legal authority at the moment to excuse pay- 
ment to the Federal Government under existing law. 

Mr. Anprews. I know cases where they have done it. 

Mr. Forp. They can contend, at least from the instances that I am 
familiar with, they do not have the authority. 

Mr. Fioop. Given a certain set of facts they do, and it is a question 
of the rule of reason applied to a certain set of facts. There is nothing 
worse than a brand new second lieutenant of the cavalry in the old days 
making an inspection of horses with white gloves on. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am merely calling attention to it because to me it is 
a fallacy. 

Mr. Anprews. I would like to ask you a question in connection with 
the man that you described. Is the GAO the agency of the Govern- 
ment pressing ‘for repayment of that money ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprparp. It had its origin in the military. 

Mr. Fioop. Invariably my experience has been when vou try to find 
out where this thing started and you talk to the respons sible people, 
they have no discretion. There is no discretion at all, but once it 
reaches the GAO, given a certain set of facts, you w ill encounter the 
rule of reason in various instances. The sad. part about people who 
think that way at that level is that if the same thing happened to them 
they would accept it without question. 

Mr. Forp. Back in 1954 the appropriations for the claims account 
totaled $6 million and at that time we had approximately 3 million- 
plus in the Armed Forces. In the fiscal year 1960 the amount appro- 
priated totals $16,500,000, and the number of men in the armed services 
is 2,500,000 or thereabouts. In the fiscal year 1961 vou are asking for 
$16,575,000 and it is anticipated that the active-duty strength will be 
2,480,000. 

Why do we have approxim: itely three times as much requested for 
claims with probably 25 percent fewer men on active duty? 


REASONS FOR INCREASED CLAIMS 


Mr. Wyutr. I would like to answer that part. No. 1, there have 
been various acts of legislation which have permitted the payment of 
claims and increased the amount that can be paid under this appro- 
priation act which formerly had to come to Congress to be settled 
by separate legislation. They have been incorporated in this ppro- 
priation now, which has increased the amount. 

Also, of course, the value of claims has increased since 1954 from 
the standpoint of the economy itself. Also, we have these claims in 
Korea which have not been paid but which resulted from our forces 
being in Korea, and during the Korean war, which are now coming 
up for payment. 

Mr. Forp. But those are only relatively insignificant in the whole. 
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Mr. Wyte. That is right. The biggest item is this enabling legis- 
lation to pay the claims which for merly were acted on by Congress 
under a separate (private relief) bill and decided upon individually. 
Most of these claims are being paid from this appropriation now. 

Mr. Forp. Will you cite for the record those legislative acts to 
which you refer, the date and number of the acts, and so forth, so 
that we can have them before us ? 

Mr. Wrtte. Yes. I will also give you the citations to that act which 
permitted us to pay claims over and abov e $1,000. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Public Law 85-861, September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1461), increased the. adminis- 
7 


trative authority to pay claims under title 10, United States Code, section 2732 
from $2,500 to $6,500. 

Public Law 85-729, August 28, 1958 (72 Stat. 813), authorized the Judge 
Advocate General of any of the Armed Forces to settle and pay claims in an 
amount of not more than $5,000. The former administrative monetary juris- 
diction was $1,000. Public Law 85-861 authorized the payment of claims for 
personal injury and death over and above expenses actually incurred and ex- 
tended time of filing to 2 years instead of 1 year—all under title 10, United 
States Code, section 2733. 

Publie Law 85-861, September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1461), increased the admin- 
istrative authority of a Foreign Claims Commission from $5,000 to $15,000 under 
title 10, United States Code, section 2734. 

Public Law 86-238, September 8, 1959 (73 Stat. 471), increased the admin- 
istrative authority to pay claims under title 28, United States Code, section 
2672, from $1,000 to $2,500. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have anything to do with the Marshall Islands 
or Ryukyus, or just the one that you mentioned 

Mr. Winxins. If we have troops in any of those areas we would pay 
those claims. Wherever we have military services and wherever 
claims are created. 

Mr. Frioop. These are claims having to do with civil damage? 

Mr. Witxins. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. You may have left out the factor that I think is true— 
during a period of time when the claims were relatively lower you did 
have deutschemarks support that helped to pay a portion of them ? 

Mr. Wytre. In Germany, up to as much as $8 million in fiscal year 
1956. 

Mr. Wixins. A very large item is the maneuver-type claim that 
has arisen in Germany in the last few years. Up to June 30, 1957, 
there was deutschemark support available for the payment of claims 
in Germany. Beginning with June 30, 1957, and from there on, all 
claims arising in Germany are payable from appropriated funds. 

The article that Mr. W ylie read is illustrative of the type of thing 
that we are facing in Germany. Of course, it is also true that all costs 
are going up. That has made quite a difference in the payment of 
claims. 

For instance, a personnel claim in the Army, and that is what I 
am most familiar with, has gone up almost $30 a claim on the average 
in the past year, and we pay 10,000 or 12,000 personnel claims a year. 
The increase is due to the higher cost of replacement of articles, and so 
forth. All of those things are having a very material effect on the 
larger amount that is requested annually for the payment of claims. 

Mr. Froop. Is is not true that the tremendous increase in the gross 
national worth and property values in a small country like Germany, 
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with many small holdings in the maneuver area, has materially con- 
tributed to the authenticity of the claims / 
Mr. Winkins. That must necessarily be so. 


CLAIMS FOR MAJOR DISASTERS 


Mr. Osrerrac. On page 5 of your statement, Mr. Wylie, you refer 
to claims which might arise from major collisions or other contingen- 
cies, which could result in substantial claims. When and how are 
these claims paid 4 

Mr. Winkins. Take, for instance, a NATO-type claim such as the 
Detroit bomber disaster that occurred something over a year ago 
when a plane from Lincoln, England, to Lincoln, Nebr., on a N ATO 
mission crashed in Detroit in a residential area. We have paid 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. Of course, that is a NATO-type 
claim and we will be reimbursed by England for 75 percent of those 
claims, but that 1s illustrative of the type. 

Another is the Middletown disaster in Pennsylvania 2 years ago 
where several missiles exploded and caused a great deal of damage, 
The Air Force has many instances where there are disasters ¢ reated 
by airplanes falling in populated areas, and so forth. That is the 
type of thing that is referred to here. It is a contingency that we can- 
not possibly forecast, but it is always at least apparent. 

Mr. Osrertac. When and how are they paid / 

Mr. Witkins. They are paid under the acts and regulations that 
you have authorized us that provide for the payment of claims. 

Mr. Osrerrac. You have to have the money. The money is 
appropriated, 

Mr. Witkins. Yes. If we do not have the money we have to come 
to youand ask for more. 

Mr. Osrertac. Where does that show up ? 

Mr. Witkins. What do you mean? 

Mr. Osrerrac. Where does it appear in the budget? Are these 
claims outside of the area of $16,575,000 ? 

Mr. Wiikins. No, sir. These are claims within the area 

Mr. Osrrerrac. I see. I am confused because it says that the esti- 
mate makes no provision for claims which might arise from major 
collisions or other such contingencies which could result in substantial 
claims. 

Mr. Wyte, What we are saying there is that we have not contem- 
plated or included anything in here for what might be a major ca- 
iastrophe involving any large amount of money. 

Mr. Osrerrac. I appreciate that. I am just wondering about the 
system. Is this appropriation meeting claims of this nature? 

Mr. Wyte. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Which have already been determined, but you do 
not foresee / 

Mr. Wyure. That is right. It is based on experience, and if we 
would have any large incident involving a compromise settlement 
approved by the Attorney General, we only put those in in the year 
we feel that they are going to paid. 

Mr. Osrertac. Perhaps I can clear this up by asking if this pro- 
vides for claims already determined, or if it anticipates claims? 
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Mr. Wyuie. It anticipates claims. 

Mr. OstertaG. Why do you say the estimate makes no provision 
for claims which may arise from major collisions and so on? 

Mr. Wyuie. I certainly hope that we do not have any major ca- 
tastrophes. ‘The estimates we have here are normal estimates. They 
are for personnel claims, admiralty claims, the correction of military 
and naval records, tort claims, and so forth. 

Mr. Ostertag, ‘The chairman gave me an idea that may clarify the 
point. Itisthe difference between ma jor and minor claims ? 

Mr. Wruir. Yes, I would say that is the answer. The Texas City 
disaster would be a good example. 

Mr. Osrerrac. This appropriation is strictly for claims and does 
not include administrative or personnel costs ? 


Mr. Wyuir. Yes, sir. 


LAPSES OF OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. Forp. What is your obligation in the expenditure picture as 
of the latest reported date ? 

Mr. Wytuiz. In 1959 we spent $18 million of the $16,500,000 we 
had available. In 1960 we have obligated to December 31, 1959, 
$7,646,000, . 

Mr. Forp. Do you think that you will obligate all of the fiscal year 
1960 funds made available / 

Mr. Wyuir. Yes, because we have these three large claims which we 
expect tO pay this year. We will come aw fully close to it. We will 
have enough, I am quite certain. 

Mr. Forp. The obligational authority made available under this 
type of title expires at the end of this fiseal year? 

Mr. Wyte. Yes; they are 1-year funds. 

Mr. Forp. Could you show for each of the last 5 years, fiseal years, 
the amount that did expire ? 

Mr. Wynrr. Yes. 


(The requested information follows :) 


| 
New | | No longer 
obligational | Obligations | available for 
|} authority | obligation 
(expired) 


| 
$16, 520,000 | $13, 133, 184 $3, 386, 816 
12, 000, 000 11, 255, 666 744, 334 
11, 000, 000 | 9, 019, 808 , 980, 192 
11, 930, 000 8, 702, 915 3, 227, 085 


12, 000, 000 | 10, 615, 694 iB 384, 306 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS PENDING FROM PRIOR YEARS 


Mr. Weaver. Does the appropriation for the fiscal year 1961 antic- 
ipate payment of any claims still pending 4 

Mr. Wytir. Yes. 

Mr. Weaver. About how much ? 

Mr. Wyuim. That would be difficult to answer. Take these ad- 
miralty claims and some of the compromise settlements, it takes 4 to 6 
years to settle them. They are pending and we place them in the 
year we feel that they will be paid. 
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Mr. Weaver. In other words, the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1961 is predicated upon what you think you are going to pay ? 

Mr. Wyuir. That is right. We mention here the Korean claims 
whic h we know are ot tanding. We know they will be paid. They 

are going to be paid in the balance of this year and 1961. They are 
pending claims. The same is true of some of the German claims, 

Mr. Weaver. Generally what would you say the average of the 
different types of claims would be from the time presented until paid! 

Mr. Wixktns. Mr. Weaver, normally a claim will be paid when it 
is received in a claims oflice that has authority to pay within 30 to 
60 days after its receipt. Generally speaking, under the st: itutes, a 
claimant has 2 years in which to file a claim. Normally, a claim is 
filed any place from 90 days to 6 months after the occurrence giving 
rise to the claim, but after the presentation of the claim and the eath- 
ering of the evidence and so forth the claim is promptly paid. There 
is not much delay. 

Mr. Weaver. What percentage of the claims that are presented to 
you do you not pay ? 

Mr. Witxrins. A very small percentage. 

Mr. Weaver. Could you give me an example of the different. types, 
like personnel claims, admir: alty claims, and so forth ? 

Mr. Winx1ns. I would say in personnel claims not over 1 percent 
are not found meriterious. 

Mr. Weaver. In other words, you are paying 99 percent ? 

Mr. Winxins. Wo pay 99 percent of the personnel claims. I do 
not think there is any category of claims where we would pay less than 
95 percent. Almost all claims are meritorious, at least to a degree, 
and we pay whatever amount they are found to be meritorious. 

Mr. Weaver. If I understood you correctly, the greatest amount of 
money for claims would go to Germany ? 

Mr. Witxixs. Oh, no. The highest percentage of the categories 
now are in the foreign claims where there are still maneuvers and 
so forth in the foreign countries, and a great many small claims arise. 
From a domestic standpoint the personnel claims are the largest cate- 
gory. We pay on an average for the three services about $5 million a 
year in personnel claims. 

Mr. Forp. For each, or in total ? 

Mr. Witkrins. For the three services, about $5 million a year. That 
is for loss, damage, destruction, capture, or abandonment of personal 
property incident to the service of the claimant. 


AYMENT.OF PHILIPPINE CLAIMS 


Mr. Weaver. Could you give me an idea of what sort of claims 
you have had presented from the Philippines and how many are 
meritorious and could stand on their own feet and how many you 
turned down ? 

Mr. Winxins During the war period ? 

Mr. Weaver. Since then. 

Mr. Wirrxrs. We have had a great many Philippine claims 
presented that arose during the war and were either approved or dis- 
approved during the war. If they were disapproved in part, or 
disapproved in whole, we kept getting them year after year after 
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year. We still receive probably several hundred letters a year asking 
for reconsideration of the Philippines claims that have been denied. 

Mr. Weaver. Claims from the war? 

Mr. Wiikins. From the war years. There have been very few 
current claims from the Philippines. The Philippines, I believe, are 
under the Air Force. Colonel Butt is in a better position to say how 
many claims are being paid currently. 

Colonel Burr. I have just returned from the Philippines and I have 
actual knowledge that there are very few claims actually generated 
in the Philippines by the activities of the Air Force or the Navy. 
Those claims which do arise in the Philippines are the result of air- 
craft accidents. There have been few and far between. 

Mr. Weaver. Could you provide something for the record on the 
Philippine claims ? 

Mr. Winkins. We could. 

Mr. Weaver. You say that vou are receiving a lot of letters that 
refer back to previous claims that were denied. Put something in 
the record on that. 

Mr. Winktns. We will. 


(The requested information follows :) 


On December 17, 1941, under the appropriation “Expenses, Army of the Philip- 
pines,” Congress provided for defraying all expenses necessary for the mobiliza- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the Army of the Philippines. The provisions 
of this act were extended by subsequent annual appropriations through 1946. 

On June 10, 1945, the responsibility for settlement of claims resulting from 
emergency procurement and claims involving procedural irregularities in the 
Philippines were assigned to the Contract Claims Commissions of the Claims 
Service, AFWESPAC, formerly Claims Service, USAFFE. These claims were 
toa great extent from informal, irregular, and emergency procurements for all 
kinds of supplies and equipment. 

The President of the United States on July 26, 1941, by military order, had 
called the organized military forces of the Commonwealth of the Philippines into 
the service of the Armed Forces of the United St: ites for the period of the then 
existing emergency. This was implemented by USAFFE General Orders No. 46, 
December 18, 1941, calling into service of the U nite d States all personnel of the 
Philippine Army on active duty, all active units of the Philippine Army, all 
personnel thereafter called to active duty, and units thereafter activated effec- 
tive upon the date of acceptance by officers in the service of the U.S. Armed 
Forces in the Philippines. 

From 1945 to 1949, approximately 470,000 claims involving over $600 million 
were filed, investigated, and determined by contract claims commissions. Those 
considered meritorious were paid from funds contained in the appropriation 
“Expenses, Army of the Philippines.” The availability of the appropriation 
terminated on June 30, 1948. On June 30, 1948, the sum of 93,778,000 pesos 
Was advanced to the Chief of Staff, Armed Forces of the Philippines, providing 
funds considered to be sufficient for the payment of all claims adjudicated and 
ipproved by Claims Service, PHILRYCOM and forwarded to Philippine Army 
Headquarters on or before June 30, 1948, and for redeterminations. Thereafter, 
payment of all procurement claims submitted before June 30, 1949, and approved 
ind sent to the Philippine Army for payment before December 1, 1949, was 
authorized by letter from the commanding general, Philcom, to Chief of Staff, 
\FP. Funds remaining were to be returned to the Treasurer of the United 
States not later than December 31, 1949. As late as January 12, 1956, a meeting 
of representatives of the Comptroller of the Army, State Department, Treasury 
Department, and General Accounting Office was held to discuss a request by 
the Philippine Government for the reduction of the amounts due the United 
States under the Romulo-Snyder agreement. On February 21, 1950, responsi- 
bility for such claims was transferred to the Claims Division, OTJAG, Depart- 
ment of the Army. By letter dated July 18, 1950, the staff judge advocate, 
FECOM, was advised that claims which would have been payable out of the 
appropriation “Expenses, Army of the Philippines,’ were no longer being proc- 
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essed since the appropriation had lapsed and claimants were being so advised. 
Hundreds of letters from claimants and their attorneys were received by the 
Claims Division and were answered that no appropriation was available from 
which their claim could be considered. 

On June 28, 1954, Public Law 431, amending section 17 of the Contract Settle- 
ment Act of 1944, was enacted. It limited consideration of claims filed under 
that act to those filed before December 25, 1954. Its enactment was widely 
publicized in the Philippines where it was regarded as a further opportunity to 
file and refile claims of this and other types. As a result, well over 20,000 
communications were sent by claimants, by their attorneys, or through diplo- 
matic channels—17,795 claims of this type were denied, of which 4,067 stated 
no amount and 13,728 claimed over 2.25 billion pesos. Thousands of claims of 
other types were received and referred to the appropriate office or agency for 
disposition. 

Hundreds of letters are received by the Claims Division requesting reconsid- 
eration of claims, many of which have been denied many times. 

The following article which appeared in the Baltimore Sun on August 5, 1959, 
gives the most recent report on Philippine claims: 

WASHINGTON, August 4.—The United States today finally rejected 15 claims 
amounting to some $950 million presented by the Philippine Government. 

Other claims, including $73 million for additional war damage payments, were 
recognized. Negotiations over the claims have been going on for 4 years. 

Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary of State, presented the formal U.S. reply to 
Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Ambassador, together with a check for $23,862,751 

The check represented final payment of a longstanding Philippine claim re- 
sulting from U.S. abandonment of the gold standard in 1934. 

Dillon’s note said the United States will also: 

1. Request legislation from Congress for settlement of additional war dan- 
age payments amounting to $738 million. 

2. Discuss possible adjustments of the amount owed to the United States under 
an agreement which called for repayment of a $35 million loan. The Philippines 
is in default on the loan and owes approximately $20,659,900. 

As for 15 other claims ranging from requests for refunds on the payments of 
U.S. coconut oil and sugar processing taxes, to back pay for guerrillas and Philip- 
pine Army veterans, the note said “the United States considers these claims 
are invalid.” 

It continued : 

“The most careful and sympathetic study led the United States to the con- 
clusion that none of the rejected claims warranted approval. * * * They have 
thus been finally rejected.” 

The State Department note pointed out that from the end of the war until 
the end of this calendar year the U.S. Veterans’ Administration will have paid 
more than §1 billion to the Philippines. 

By far the greatest bulk of the Philippine claims grew out of pay squabbles 


and confused records resulting from the aftermath of war. 


Trurspay, Fresnruary 18, 1960. 
CONTINGENCIES, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


WITNESS 


J. A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Progran and fina na 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: Emergency and extraordinary ex- : 
penses (unvouchered . $105,677 | $15,000,000 | $30, 000, 00 
Financing: Unobligate |.balance no longer‘available 29, 894, 323 anual 
acid a “a : ae BS Soa ae 


30, 000, 000 


Appropriation v obligationa! authority) ._. 30, 000, ONE 15, 000, 600 
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Mr. Sreprarp. We will now take up “Contingencies, Department 
of Defense.” 
Mr. Wylie, do you have a general statement ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wyte. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
appropriation “Contingencies, Department of Defense” provides the 
Secretary of Defense with funds to meet unforeseeable emergencies 
and extraordinary expenses arising in connection with the national 
security and for such other purposes which require expeditious han- 
dling. The funds provided by this appropriation serve as a reserve, 
readily available for any emergency-type situation which might occur 
during the year. The amount requested represents the best estimate 
of what conceivably could be required, based, in part, on past ex- 
perience. 

Since this appropriation was made available in 1951, of the funds 
appropriated, the Secretary of Defense has allocated approximately 
40 percent for emergencies and special extraordinary purposes. In 
each case, as no other funds were available for these purposes, the 
availability of this contingency reserve permitted prompt action. 
During this 10-year period, appropriations have ranged from a mini- 
mum of $15 million in fiscal year 1960 to a maximum of $85 million in 
fiscal year 1951, averaging almost $45 million each year. In 6 of the 
10 years, requirements have exceeded the $15 million which is available 
in fiscal year 1960. 

The very nature of this appropriation anticipates that there is no 
known requirement for these funds in fiscal year 1961. The uncertain- 
ties of our present “cold war” makes it conceivable that unexpected 
circumstances could arise at any time. 

The use of funds from this appropriation is very carefully scruti- 
nized. Any projects that can be appropriately provided from the 
regular appropriations are funded in the normal manner. The Secre- 
tary of Defense authorizes the use of these funds when he deems 
appropriate and such expenditures are accounted for solely on his 
certificate that they are necessary for confidential military purposes. 

It is our sincere hope that no part of this fund will be required, but 
it is believed most desirable that the Secretary of Defense be provided 
with this safety factor. Therefore, this appropriation request of $30 
million is considered to be the minimum amount which should be 
available to meet any contingencies or extraordinary expenses that 
might arise in fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Wylie, for a period of years this has been a 
$30 million fund. Last year it was reduced to $15 million. You are 
presently coming back with a request for $30 million. I assume that 
the request is presented upon the same basis as in previous years; it is 
an estimate ? 

_Mr. Wytie. It is purely an estimate and exactly that. It is a con- 
tingency. It is the only source of funds that the Secretary has avail- 
able which he can draw on to meet an emergency. 

Mr. Suepparp. What category? He has an emergency fund now. 

Mr. Wyrm. I do not mean research and development. This has 
nothing to do with a breakthrough in research and development. 
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Mr. Suepparp. You mean an emergency in this particular category ? 

Mr. Wyruie. An incident that might result from events overseas or 
any of those cases where we need to do something real fast. 

These are confidential funds. In every instance, where it is used, 
the Secretary determines that it is for confidential military purposes, 

Mr. Suerparp. What control is exercised over the use of these 
funds? Are these funds used only when other funds are not properly 
available? 

Mr. Wyte. Of course, the Secretary himself approves every inci- 
dent where these funds are used. They are only used through his 
office. Generally, with the review by the Assistant Secretary—Comp- 
troller—and the Secretary of Defense. If other funds are available 
and other sources can be used, we will not draw on these funds. 

Mr. Suepparp. How are these funds apportioned by the Bureau of 
the Budget ? 

Mr. Wyte. They apportioned the full amount of the appropriation 
at the beginning of the year. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, you have carte blanche authority 
and the law permits that ? 

Mr. Wytrr. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And the puropses for which these funds are used 
are always classified ? 

Mr. Wyte. Always, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. What is the obligation in this account as of Decem- 
ber 31, if you have the answer ? 

Mr. Wyte. I would rather use the term “allocation,” if I may. I 
think that that would be more descriptive—$475,000. 

Mr. Forp. Allocated as of December 31 ? 

Mr. Wyrute. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. For this account ? 

Mr. Wyte. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have for the record for the last 6 years the 
amount made available for this account and the amount that was obli- 
gated and/or expended in each of the respective fiscal years ? 

Mr. Wvrttr. [ have that information going back to 1951 when it was 
first made available. I will be glad to place it in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Contingencies, Department of Defense 


Fiscal] year | Appropria- Alloca- Obliga- Fiscal year | Appropria- Alloca- Obliga- 
tions tions tions tions tions tions 


ee ons $85, 000, 000 |$71, 124, 484 | $64,618,880 || 1956 $40, 000, 000 |$15, 085,713 | $14, 538, 701 
-| 75,000,000 | 24,005,600 | 20,345,514 || 1957 32, 500,000 | 8, 582, 935 8, 030, 732 
18, 687,610 | 18,687,610 || 1958__......__| 30,000,000 19, 909 19, 909 

75,000,000 | 18, 906, 747 18, 906, 747 1959_...- 30, 000, 000 330, 000 

40, 000, 000 19, 808, 819 19, 360, 612 1960 | 15,000, 000 1 475, 000 


1 As of Dec. 31, 1959. 


Mr. Forp. You have had allocated to you $475,000 out of $15 
million? 

Mr. Wyte. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Do you anticipate you will approximately use the total 
before the end of the fiscal year, or what is your opinion ? 

Mr. Wyte. I know of nothing at the present moment that would 
indicate that; no, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. Have you had some applications made for the use of this 
money but rejected them during the fiscal year 1960? 

Mr. Wruie. I do not know of any, sir. Well, one that was turned 
down. 

Mr. Forp. How much did that involve? 

Mr. Wytie. About $500,000. It involved the cold war plan. The 
implementation of that plan we feel should be included in the budget 
for the military departments, and we have so advised them. If there 
were some emergency we would probably do something else. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Wilkins, before closing the session, may I ask 
you when does your retirement actually become effective ? ; 

Mr. Witx1ns. I contemplate retiring probably in December of this 
ear. 

: Mr. Suerrarp. Well, it is my understanding that you have served 
in your general capacity for some 22 years. 

Mr. Witx1ns. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And you are now rated as a claims specialist. 

As chairman of this committee ex officio at the moment, I want to 
extend my compliments and congratulations for the wonderful job 
you have done for the Federal Government. Whatever you do and 
wherever you may go in retirement, I sincerely hope it will be a 
pleasant experience. 

Mr. Witx1ns. Thank you. Nothing could mean more to me than 
the statement you have made as chairman of the committee. It is 
greatly appreciated. And may I state for the record that no indi- 
vidual or staff could have given me closer or more helpful cooperation 
than has Mr. Wylie and his staff. 

Mr. Suerparp. I am sure that Mr. Mahon would concur in my state- 
men wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Manon. I do concur fully in your statement and I think Mr. 
Ford, who knows of his fine work, would like to concur. 

Mr. Forp. I certainly share the sentiments expressed, and I wish 
to reemphasize and reiterate them. 

Mr. Wirxrns. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask Mr. Wylie if he would for the record at this 
point bring together in a chart the contingency request of the three 
individual services in the operations and maintenance area and show 
the amounts requested plus the obligations as of December 31, 1959? 

Mr. Wytir. You are speaking of that amount that is provided in 
the operations and maintenance appropriations for each of the mili- 
tary departments? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
(The requested information follows :) 


Amount avail- Obligations Amount re- 
Department able fiscal year | Dec. 31, 1959 | quested fiscal 
1960 


year 1961 





lcanendingindgtedetat Aah aaeedessseenayaeeuunaakbnne $5, 855, 000 


: $2, 624, 889 $5, 459, 000 
SO sacaiticeaciaaantnd ddddatshaad subemecekhaiiin een 12, 325, 000 6, 122, 057 12, 686, 000 
ET RROR aan cccasseucdaecsakoushcucncteasusopansect 6, 200, 000 2,001, 000 6, 200, 000 





Mr. Suepparp. Thank you gentlemen very much. 
We will stand adjourned until Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock. 
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APPENDIX 


(The following are questions of Mr. Sikes which were directed to 
General Lemnitzer on January 28, 1960, along with other questions 
which were included in the printed hearings on pages 455-458 of part 
Ii. At that time the answers to the questions which follow were re- 
ferred to as classified. Since then the Army has provided the following 
unclassified answers at Mr. Sikes’ request.) 


AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sikes. What are the Army’s requirements for strategic airlift? 
For tactical airlift? 

General Lemnirzer. In a general war large units and noncritical 
items of supply will be moved by sea. The Army requires airlift for 
the rapid movement of high-priority service and combat support units, 
key personnel and critical supply items to the Atlantic and Pacific 
theaters. 

in a limited war situation, the Army believes that it must be pro- 
vided with enough air transportation to: 

(a) Airlift at least two reinforced battle groups and their combat 
equipment to any trouble spot in the world within hours of the time 
that the order has been given to move. 

(6) Within a matter of days, move by air enough troops and supplies 
to build up to a full division force with necessary logistical support in 
the combat area. 

(c) Within 2 to 4 weeks, increase the size of the fighting force to two 
divisions with adequate supplies and supporting forces to conduct 
operations for an extended period of time. 

In regard to tactical airlift in both general and limited war situations, 
the Army requires sufficient tactical airlift to lift and support the 
assault echelon of at least one airborne division. 


CRAF 


Mr. Sixes. Are you satisfied with the plan to furnish airlift from 
CRAF? If not, please outline your reservations and objections. 

General Lemntrzer. The Army is not completely satisfied with the 
present plan to furnish airlift from CRAF. Although the Army has 
been informed that the initial aircraft of CRAF will be made available 
within 2 days of the time that an emergency is declared, the avail- 
ability of the entire CRAF fleet in less than a month is questionable. 
In this regard the JCS have recommended to the Secretary of Defense 
that a review be made of the availability of both passenger and cargo 
aircraft of CRAF to insure that they will be immediately responsive 
to military airlift requirements. 

In addition to the availability of CRAF, the Army is concerned with 
the inability of CRAF aircraft to lift certain Army items of equipment. 
This deficiency stems from the fact that all CRAF planes were origi- 
nally designed as passenger aircraft. 


TYPE OF AIRCRAFT NEEDED FOR AIRLIFT 


Mr. Sixes. What type aircraft does the Army desire for its tactical 
airlift requirements and in what numbers—for strategic airlift? 
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General Lemnirzer. In regard to a tactical assault type aircraft, the 
Army requires a medium transport capable of carrying a 10-ton 
payload and with an operating radius of 1,000 nautical miles. This 
aircraft should be able to take off and land with not more than 500 
feet of ground roll on level, unprepared ground under standard condi- 
tions. It should be capable of night and instrument operations and 
should have provision for delivery of troops, supplies, and equipment 
by parachute, heavy drop, or air-landed means. Aeromedical evacu- 
ation facilities should also be included. This aircraft will be employed 
as a basic means of transport of troops, supplies, and equipment in 
intratheater assault and logistical operations. 

The Army requires a strategic aircraft capable of carrying a payload 
of 30 tons and with an operating radius of 1,500 nautical miles or a 
critical leg of 3,500 nautical miles. It should possess a takeoff and 
landing capability with approximately 1,000 feet of ground roll on 
level terrain with minimum preparation. It should be capable of 
night and instrument operations and possess facilities for air delivery 
and air landing of troops, supplies, and equipment. In addition, 
facilities for aeromedical evacuation are required. The aircraft should 
be capable of carrying 225 combat-equipped troops. Capability of 
fore and aft loading is most desirable, and if this cannot be accomplished 
aft loading is mandatory. The cargo compartment should accom- 
modate the latest types of Army equipment. 

The Army considers that we should modernize our present airlift 
and continue the development of new and improved strategic and 
tactical aircraft. 

TACTICAL AIR SUPPORT 


Mr. Sikes. What are the Army’s requirements for tactical air 
support? 

General Lemnitzer. As you know, the Air Force has the responsi- 
bility to furnish support to the Army in three fields: air reconnaissance, 
close combat support, and airlift of Army personnel and cargo. The 
frequency, timeliness, and detail of the reconnaissance effort will vary 
in accordance with the tactical situation. Consequently the Army 
requires approximately two reconnaissance wings per field army. 
The close combat support of the Army requires ‘the support of one 
wing of tactical fighter aircraft per each army division committed to 
combat. The Army’s s requirements for tactical airlift are stated in 
the answer to another question. 


M60 TANK 


Mr. Sixes. In what way is the M60 tank superior to the main 
battle tank currently in inventory? 

General Lemnirzer. The M60 tank is superior to the currently 
standard main battle tank, M48A2, in the following areas: main 
armament accuracy, main armament penetration, main armament 
lethality, cruising range, and armor protection. The M60 tank is 
armed with a 105-millimeter high-velocity gun whereas the currently 
standard main battle tank, M48A2, is armed with a 90-millimeter 
high-velocity gun. 
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HONEST JOHN 


Mr. Sixes. Why is there a cutback in the number of HONEST 
JOHN battalions? It appears to me that if we are to modernize the 
Army, we should be expanding rather than reducing the number of 
units equipped with modern weapons. 

General Lemnirzer. There is no planned reduction in the level of 
HONEST JOHN units in the Active Army until newer more modern 
missile systems are available for replacement. The availability of 
LITTLE JOHN in the near future will permit the first reduction of 
HONEST JOHN units. LITTLE JOHN will replace HONEST 
JOHN in a limited number of Army organizations which by their 
mission require a high degree of air transportability. The next 
reduction of HONEST JOHN will occur when missile A is available to 
troops. 

LITTLE JOHN 


Mr. Sixes. The Marine Corps has told this committee that it is no 
longer interested in using the LITTLE JOHN rockets because of their 
lack of accuracy when equipped with conventional warheads. Does 
the Army propose to continue the use of LITTLE JOHN rockets 
and, if so, why? 

General Lemnitzer. The Army does propose to continue the 
LITTLE JOHN development program and to activate tactical units. 
It is planned that LITTLE JOHN will be provided to units which by 
their mission require a high degree of air transportability. The 
accuracy of LITTLE JOHN in recent research and development test 
firings appears most promising, and the Army considers it a desirable 
weapon for the attack of targets for which it was designed and 
developed with either an atomic or nonatomic warhead. These tar- 
gets consist of enemy troops and equipment concentrations, assembly 
areas, reserve locations, forward area supply installations, head- 
quarters and communications centers, artillery positions, and similar 
area targets. 

The Army is now in the process of thoroughly analyzing the results 
of the recent firings, with view of providing the latest information 
concerning LITTLE JOHN accuracy to the Marine Corps for its 
consideration. 

LACROSSE MISSILE 


Mr. Sixes. The Marine Corps has also stated that the LACROSSE 
missile does not meet its requirements because of problems which 
have been discovered in the electronic system. Does the Army view 
these problems with concern and, if so, does the Army plan to drop 
the weapon or to correct the deficiencies? 

General LemnitzeR. The Army views all limitations in weapons 
systems with concern. With regard to the LACROSSE, an Army 
analysis of the battlefield environment in which LACROSSE will 
operate and the capability of the weapon to attack point targets 
indicates the high desirability of the system. 

The Army will continue a program of product improvement during 
the production cycle. This is a usual procedure. However, redesign 
of the system is not envisioned under the presently funded program. 
Five battalions of LACROSSE have been activated; the Army pro- 
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poses to continue activations and to deploy units in accordance with 
current schedules. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN DEVELOPED ANTITANK WEAPONS 


Mr. Stxes. What are the characteristics of the French and West 
German weapons which the Army is testing? Do they appear 
superior to our own? 

General Lemnitzer. Intensive testing of foreign weapons has been 
in the field of antitank missiles. The Army has tested the French 
SS-10 and is now testing the SS-11. Limited evaluations have been 
conducted on the British VIGILANT. The U.S. Army will partici- 
pate in the Marine evaluation of the German COBRA. Launching 
equipment and missiles for all are man portable although some may 
be vehicle and helicopter mounted. 

The major advantages to be gained from this type of weapon over 
the gun and recoilless-type antitank weapons of the U.S. Army are: 

(a) Lighter system weight. 

(b) Greater warhead lethality. 

(c) Greater effective range. 

(d) Better hit probability at medium and long range, particularly 
at moving targets. 

All of the systems have generally the following disadvantages when 
compared with U.S. antitank guns and recoilless weapons: 

(a) Higher cost, particularly in training ammunition. 

(b) Less desirable minimum ranges. 

(c) Training and operations are necessarily complicated by in- 
creased sophistication. 


EQUIPMENT OF RUSSIAN ARMY 


Mr. Sixzs. Is it true that the Russian armies have been completely 
equipped with new postwar modern weapons and equipment whereas 
most of our forces still are equipped with modernized but not new 
weapons and equipment? 

General Lemnitzer. The U.S.S.R. has equipped its ground forces 
with a wide variety of mobile rockets and ballistic missiles. It has 
also, since World War IT, issued to these forces conventional weapons 
of latest design. For some of these weapons there have been two 
postwar generations. In addition to keeping its own forces modern- 
wed, this program has provided large quantities of modern military 
equipment to Red China and the satellites. 

Since the Korean war, the U.S. Army has placed varying quantities 
of some 150 new or improved models in the hands of troops, with 
approximately 350 additional modern items in various stages of de- 
velopment, test or procurement. The current inventory however 
still consists of approximately 10 percent pre-World War II models 
of equipment, 60 percent World War II and Korean war models and 
30 percent post-Korean war models. 


CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL, AND RADIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Mr. Srxes. I have noted some increase in the budget for CBR 
activities, and I consider this highly desirable. I am sure you in the 
Department of the Army are familiar with the emphasis which is 
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placed on CBR by the Russians. Is it true that we still have far to 
go in this country ‘before we have an actual readiness either for defense 
or offense in this important field? 

General Lemnirzer. We have a long way to go before we would be 
satisfied with our CBR capabilities. This is, of course, true in other 
fields also. 

Defensively, the U.S. forces have a gas mask which will provide 
protection against all known chemical or biological agents which attack 
by the respiratory route. Equipment for protection against attack 
through the skin is under development. Development of better 
equipment for the detection of chemical and biological agents enjoys 
a high priority in our chemical and biological research and develop- 
program. Intelligence reports indicate that the Sino-Soviet bloc has 
substantial chemical munitions and that. its stockpile contains the 
most modern types of agents. It is also known that Soviet tactics] 
doctrine includes chemical warfare as a normal element of offensive 
and defensive combat operations. 

There are indications that the Soviets are interested in biological 
warfare. The increase in the budget for CBR activities is primarily 
for research and development to improve our defensive capabilities 
and to further explore the potentialities of modern chemical and 
biological weapons. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this not one of the areas where we could be in danger 
from a surprise attack? 

General LemnitzerR. Yes; we could be in danger from a surprise 
chemical or biological attack. Chemical and biological agents, 
especially the latter, have potential for covert use. Covert biological 
attacks launched against the continental United States are quite 
possible. Due to the nature of modern agents, inasmuch as their 
presence cannot be detected by the normal senses, a chemical or 
biological attack could produce casualties among our troops or civil 
population before they realized they had been attacked. In oversea 
areas also the Soviet or other Communist forces could employ chem- 
ical or biological weapons in surprise attacks against United States 
and allied forces with initial advantage. 


COSTS OF DEW LINE AND WHITE ALICE 


(The following information was supplied in response to the request 
of Mr. Sikes on page 395 of this volume: ) 

General Fri—EDMAN. Some examples of specific savings in the main- 
tenance and operation of DEW line and White Alice have been re- 
ported from the Administrative Contracting Office as follows: 

(a) An approximate saving of $220,000 per year was made by 
replacing 20-kilowatt generators with 40-kilowatt generators. This 
saving resulted from lower fuel and maintenance costs, since the lower 
reated generators had to be run constantly at full capacity. The 
older 20-kilowatt generators were shipped to certain BMEWS facili- 
ties. 

(6) Training costs at Streator, Ill., facility were reduced from @ 
yearly cost of $4,600 per student for the 288 students in training in 
fiscal year 1958 to $3,600 per student for the 330 students being trained 
during fiscal year 1960. This cost reduction was effected by reducing 
the number of instructors, by use of training films and other mechan- 
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ized training aids, and reduction of training course from 14 to 10 weeks. 

(c) Assumption by the central control point at Paramus, N.J., of 
an expanded logistical function made possible the elimination of 
Frobisher Air Force Base as a supply depot for DEW line. This 
saved 150 Air Force personnel. In addition Ladd Air Force Base in 
Alaska was able to eliminate 45,000 items formerly stocked for sup- 
port of DEW line. 

(d) Helicoptersrused in resupply of eastern DEW line sites were 
reduced from three to two with a resulting saving of $11,000 per month. 

(e) In the western sector a Cat-Train resupply operation was 
formerly performed by a subcontractor at a cost of $136,000 per season. 
This is now done by Federal Electric, using Air Force equipment, at an 
estimated saving of $80,000. 

(f) Improvements i in air transportation to the DEW line were put 
into effect, chiefly by specifying use of aircraft able to operate at lower 
ton-mile rates. It is estimated that costs in this area in fiscal year 
1960 will average $67,000 per month less than in the fiscal year 1958 

eriod. 

: (g) Fiscal year 1959 was the first full year of operation for the entire 
White Alice system. Constant supervision of all phases of the White 
Alice contractor operation has resulted in decreasing the negotiated 
dollar requirements of the White Alice contract for items such as 
administrative and general expenses by an estimated $150,000, and 
transportation, materials and supplies by an estimated $350,000. 
These savings have been offset by additional requirements of the 
White Alice system associated with classified projects in the Alaskan 
area. 

CLOSING OF OVERSEAS INSTALLATIONS 


(The following information is in response to the request of Mr. Flood 
on p. 412 of this volume:) 

The following table reflects the Air Force installations outside 
the Zone of Interior that have been closed down during calendar years 
1957, 1958, and 1959. During this period 271 installation disposals 
were completed overseas and 61 installations were inactivated where 
disposal action has not been completed. 

Column 1 states the year of disposal completion as appropriate, 
column 2 states the year of inactivation as appropriate, columns 3 and 
4 state the name and geographical location for each installation, 
column 5 states the proposed utilization of each installation as ap- 
propriate. 

(Additional information related to the planned future disposition of 
currently operated Air Force installations overseas is classified and 
has been furnished for the committee’s use.) 
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MOBILIZATION CAPACITY FOR AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 


(The following information was requested by Mr. Sheppard on p. 43 
of this volume.) 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (S. & L.) advises that there is at 
present no specific DOD-wide basis for determining mobilization 
requirements for inhouse aircraft depot maintenance capability. 
That determination is currently being made by each military service 
according to its mission. Requirements for such maintenance 
capacity are based on military necessity. 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (S. & L.) is cur- 
rently developing a policy which will address itself to this subject. 
This policy will be applicable in all services and will specify the basis 
upon which military necessity shall be predicated. 

Military planning must recognize a variety of eventualities with 
each service having its special ‘Tole to perform. This requires that 
flexibility must be “built into maintenance planning which must be 
responsive to a wide range of support requirements. In this regard, 
we are basing maintenance plans on the principle that we will first 
provide support to that materiel which is essential to combat missions. 


REDUCTION IN FACILITIES 


(The following information was requested by Mr. Sheppard on p. 45 
of this volume.) 

The statement referred to a reduction of 26 major active facilities 
as set forth in the budget highlights. This is a net figure which 
includes, for each service, both the addition and deletion of activities. 
In addition, certain deletions occurred for reasons other than inactiva- 
tion, such as reduction in size which removed them from the category 
of major activities, or redesignations of facilities which did not affect 
costs, but caused them to lose their identify as separate activities. 

The Army has one additional activity and eight deletions. Of the 
eight, four were inactivations with savings as follows: 


Personnel affected 
Dollar 
savings 
Military Civilian 


Camp Gary, Tex... $1, 481, 000 468 
Disciplinary Barracks, Lompoc, WA ee a ee 862, 000 7 123 
San Jacinto Ordnance Depot, Tex. Ssh rip etter 1, 071, 000 } 260 
Army-Navy Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark_- 928, 500 ‘ 131 


In addition, four Army activities were redesignated and are no 
longer considered under the category of “Major Facilities.” 
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The Navy had 7 additional major activities and 12 deleted. Four 
of the deletions are budgeted to result in savings as follows: 









Personnel affected 


savings 


Military Civilian 





Naval Supply Depot, Scotia, N.Y.........---------+0+----2-- $3, 168, 000 9 518 







Air Rocket Test Station, Lake Denmark, N.J. (financed from 

I is ee atid chbd cnn a ob acioiunnkeld genintindundl 1, 209, 000 83 285 
Marine Corps Forwarding Annex, San Francisco. ..........-. 2, 189, 825 286 
Communications Station, Newport, R.I. (reduction in size— 

NE BREE OIG) dans ot codec odpce sah dacucsucedeanes 45, 000 70 


In addition, eight other activities were redesignated and are no 
longer considered under the category of “Major facilities.” 

The Air Force has 11 additional installations and 25 inactivations, 
The inactivations are budgeted with savings as follows: 






Personnel affected 


Military Civilian 













Dollar 
savings 














INN IKON UO DIR I no a cman dncoacemen $1, 800, 000 0 129 
Cheli Air Force Depot, C Oe ce a 3, 500, 000 9 380: 
Vincent Air Force Station, Ariz_....-..-...------------------- 2, 605, 000 0 0 
Long Beach Municipal Airport, Calif....................--.-- 1, 800, 000 400 263 
Malden Air Force Base, Mo..---..-.----------- SSRSLe Sees. 4, 000, 000 394 3 
Miami Internationa] Airport, Fla..........-....-.------------ 900, 000 258 163 
Niagara Falls Municipal Airport, N.Y-.....-.---------------- 500, 000 1,010 64 
Pepperell Air Force Base, Canada. ...-...........--.--------- 4, 000, 000 1, 180 1,027 
Sioux City Minicipal Airport, Iowa...............-.-....---.. 600, 000 870 72 





















In addition to the Air Force inactivations listed above, there are 
16 that are classified. Information on these bases has been made 
available to the committee. 

All savings of funds and personnel in connection with these inacti- 
vations has been reflected in the budget estimates. 


LIMITED AND GENERAL WAR 





(On p. 45 Mr. Sheppard requested definitions of limited and gen- 
eral war. In lieu of a definition the following statement was sup- 
plied :) 

Questions by the Members of Congress and testimony by Defense 
witnesses before this and other committees of the Congress is replete 
with references to the terms “general” and “limited” war. Questions 
are asked and answers are given within the framework of these two 
terms without reference by either party to common or formal authori- 
tative definitions. 

Yet, in the absence of such universal definitions, each party seems 
to know what the other is talking apout. Apparently there is a com- 
mon understanding that the essential feature of a general war would 
be an all-out nuclear exchange and that a limited war would involve 
something less than a general war situation. 

With respect to the duration and scope of the action, and the selec- 
tion of weapons to be used, etc.—there are an infinite variety of pos- 
sible combinations. For this reason, our military advisers tell us that 


——~ 


ee oe ae ~~ ee all 
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there is no practical way in which we can precisely define limited and 
general war in these specific terms, or even index all the possible situ- 
ations which might fall into these two broad classifications. Fortu- 
nately, however, this fact apparently has not handicapped or frus- 
trated discussions of this subject by Department of Defense wit- 
nesses and Members of Congress. 


REDUCTION IN STRENGTH OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


(On p. 144 Mr. Flood asked the Department of Defense to supply 
the names of the persons responsible for recommending the reduction 
in the strength of the National Guard. The following letter was 
submitted:) 


FEBRUARY 12, 1960. 
Hon. Grorce H. Manon, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 


DeaR Mr. CHarRMAN: This is in reply to the request of the committee for a 
specific designation of the individual or individuals who made the determination 
that the personnel program for the National Guard should be for a strength of 
360,000 rather than the current strength of 400,000. 

I understand that the 1961 program requirements of the Army National Guard 
were determined in the usual manner as described by Mr. Finucane, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (M. P. & R.), upon his appearance before your committee 
on February 2, 1960. He stated in this appearance that: ‘The paid drill strengths 
of the Army Reserve components are essentially the same as those included in the 
President’s fiscal year 1959 budget. They were reevaluated in the light of overall 
military requirements and the views of Congress and were resubmitted in 1960 
and they are now again proposed in the fiscal year 1961 budget. These strengths 
are the direct result of a careful consideration of the total defense program by 
responsible officials of the executive branch. They were approved by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the National Security Council, and, of course, the President.” 

The President’s budget message for fiseal year 1961 states that: ‘I again pro- 
pose a reduction in the Army National Guard and Army Reserve—from their 
present strengths of 400,000 and 300,000, respectively, to 360,000 and 270,000 by 
the end of the fiscal year 1961. These strengths are considered adequate to meet 
the essential roles and missions of the Reserves in support of our national security 
objectives.”” 

It is hoped that this information provides the committee with the pertinent facts 
in connection with this matter. 

Sincerely, 
FRANKLIN B. LINCOLN, Jr. 


(Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Flood has stated that he does not consider 


the above to be responsive. Upon further inquiry the Department of 
Defense advised that it had nothing to add.) 


COURTS-MARTIAL ACTIONS AGAINST OVERSEA PERSONNEL 


(The following information was requested by Mr. Minshall on 
p. 573 of this volume.) 

During calendar year 1959, the Army, Navy, and Air Force tried 
153 military personnel by court-martial in Turkey. Three of such 
trials were by general court-martial, 40 by special court-martial, and 
110 by summary court-martial. In the Air Force, eight of those tried 
by special court-martial and four tried by summary court-martial were 
acquitted. In the Air Force alone, 21 of the accused were sentenced 
to confinement. Confinement was remitted in 1 case, and 20 accused 
actually served their confinement. Of this 20, 1 was sent to the 3320th 
Retraining Group at Amarillo, Tex., for rehabilitation training, 1 
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served his time in the U.S. Disciplinary Barracks at Leavenworth, 
Kans., and 18 served their confinement at the Air Force confinement 
facility at Karamursel, which is the only Air Force confinement facil- 
ity being used in Turkey. One Navy accused served his affirmed 
sentence to confinement in the Air Force confinement facility. 

(More complete information was requested by the committee and 
will be found in a subsequent volume.) 


FLYING HOURS FOR MATS 


(In response to a question by Mr. Ostertag, on p. 523, the following 
unclassified statement was provided; additional classified data has 
been made available to the committee: ) 

As a military commander, I would prefer to operate in peacetime 
at the rate I must operate in war. If we in MATS had the resources 
to operate at the wartime utilization required for the bulk of the 
MATS fleet, I would have no doubt or concern about the ability to 
meet the war requirements. After considering the matter thoroughly 
and since it has been brought up, it is my personal opinion, based upon 
my experiences, that we should increase our peacetime utilization 3 
hours for 108 of our troop carrier aircraft and 6 hours for the remaining 
339 aircraft. This, in my opinion, is the minimum peacetime opera- 
tional rate when it is related to our current wartime requirements. 


EXPERIENCES ON PAST AIRLIFTS 


Hump.—During the World War II in the Hump operations in 
India-China, our transport aircraft were flying 2!4 to 3 hours per day 
in 1942 and it wasn’t until 1944 and 1945 that we could raise the utili- 
zation to the 8 or 10 hours required to support the forces in China. 
The people in China required an unlimited amount of airlift and we 

made every effort to give them everything possible. Nevertheless, 
it was several years be fore we reached our peak utilization. 

Berlin.—We started the Berlin airlift with MATS aircraft and 
troop carrier aircraft. The MATS aircraft were manned and oper- 
ated at just under 4 hours and the troop carrier aircraft were manned 
and operated at a lesser figure. It took us 2 months to get to 8 hours’ 
utilization. During Berlin, the resources and effort were almost un- 
restricted and the priority of the airlift force was the highest. This 
again demonstrated the fact that desire alone cannot produce the 
immediate surge we need. 

Combat cargo—Korea.—During the Korean conflict, the Combat 
Cargo Command was responsible for supplying the forces in Korea 
from Japan. When I assumed command of this organization, I 
found it was manned for and operating at about an hour and a half 
per aircraft per day. By doubling the effort of many people and using 
all available supplies, including numerous makeshift operations, such 
as the hiring of Japanese mec -hanics who were formerly members of the 
Japanese Air Force, we were able to climb to 3 hours after some weeks, 

MATS support of Korea.—MATS job during the Korean conflict 
was to provide greatly increased airlift support ‘to the Far East from 
the west coast of the United States and, at the same time, accelerate 
the worldwide activity in anticipation of a possible ceneral war. At 
that time MATS was functioning at about 2.8 hours per day and was 
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directed to go to as high a utilization as possible. The resources were 
gradually increased to provide for a minimum 6-hour capability. It 
wasn’t until 10 months after the outbreak of hostilities that the MATS 
aircraft were able to rise from the 2.8 utilization to 6 hours per day. 
MATS was never able to go beyond the level of the resources provided. 


INDUSTRIAL COMPARISON 


It is appropriate to compare the acceleration required in MATS 
aircraft utilization to the expansion of the production capability of an 
operating factory. When a factory is producing at a normal pace— 
assembly lines are manned, there is a flow of raw supplies, and overall 
production i is at an even tempo- —the factory cannot double its output 
at the snap of a finger. It is a matter of a facility, equipment, trained 
employees, and the flow of supplies being geared to a certain output. 


LIMITATION OF PERSONNEL 


In war we expect to work our people 12 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Again experience has shown us that as the workweek is increased, the 
amount of effective labor does not increase directly with the additional 
hours worked. In war we would have to spend more than double the 
time on the job while getting only a 50 percent increase in productivity. 
People simply cannot go beyond this point regardless of the desire or 
the stimulus on a sustained basis. 


BIG JOB 


You have seen the magnitude of the job in war. Unless we have a 
reasonable number of people and a reasonable amount of cargo flowing 
through the system every day, it is inconceivable to me that we will 
be able to handle the tremendous number of people and the thousands 
of tons of cargo that must move through the system under most trying 
conditions in war. 

SUMMARY 


Without an effective operating system realistically exercised, I do 
not believe the job can be done. ‘The supplies must be flowing at a 
reasonable rate—maintenance must be performed by skilled tech- 
nicians who are trained and accustomed to producing—the potential 
of each individual is limited regardless of the desire each of us will have 
under the pressures of war. 
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